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HEARING  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROPOSALS 

MONDAY,  MARCH  8.  1982 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities, 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  ■■ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  am  at  the  main  audi- 
torium, City  University  of  New  York  Graduate  Center,  33  West  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  ,  , 

Members  present:  Representatives  Hawkins,  Weiss,  and  Jeffords. 

Staff  present:  Susan  Grayson,  staff  director;  Carole  Schanzer, 
deputy  staff  director;  and  Beth  Buehlmann,  minority  senior  legisla- 

^Mr^KwiUNs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  is  here  in  New  York  City  today  to  beglii iita 
series  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  employment  and  training  bills 
that  have  recently  been  introduced  in  the  Congress.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  here  today  largely  because  of  the  pereistent 
efforts  of  Ted  Weiss,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. Also  joining  us  today  is  Congressman  Jim  Jeffords,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

As  you  know,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
expires  September  30  of  this  year.  I  recently  introduced  H.K bdM, 
the  Community  Partnership  for  Employment  and  Training  Act,  to 
repine  the  expiring  CETA  program.  H.R,  5320  builds  on  the  exist- 
ing local  government  structure  for  delivering  job  training,  but  gives 
a  business-dominated  private  industry  council  equal  voice  with 
local  elected  officials  in  determining  how  Federal  job  training 
funds  are  spent.  ,       „  „  r4fi1 

We  are  also  considering  Congressman  Jefford  s  bill,  H.K.  Mbl, 
the  Productivity  and  Human  Investment  Act,  as  well  as  H.K.  Mxj<J, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Petri,  which  is  identical  to  the  Quayle- 

K  We^are  Kriuled  to  continue  our  hearings  on  these  proposals  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  March  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  with  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity,  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor Dan  Quayle.  We  hope  to  have  the  administrations  proposal 
prior  to  that  time,  so  that  we  may  consider  it  as  well.  At  the  Wash- 
ington hearings,  we  are  scheduled  to  hear  from  more  than  130  in- 
terested parties  in  four  half  days  of  hearings.  Unfortunately  we 
could  not  accommodate  every  individual  who  wanted  to  testify  at 
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these  hearings  but  we  will  accept  written  statements  for  the  hear- 
ing record  until  March  81, 
[Texts  of  H.R.  ',820,  H.R.  54fil,  and  H.R.  55S3  follow: J 


Union  Calendar  No.  326 

H.  R.  5320 


H7tii  CONGRESS 
*Jn  Skhhion 


[Report  No,  97-637] 

To  e»tahltHh  ti  community  public-private  training  and  employment  aaxiHtancc 
<y«tcin  ami  to  pnividr  employment  and  training  service*,  and  for  other  pnrpoHen. 


IN  TH.K  IIOIWK  OF  RKPRKSENTATI V K»S 

Jam  aby  2.r>,  \i)H2 

Mr  Hawkinh  mtrodueed  the  following  bill,  which  wan  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Kducnlicm  mid  \m\wt 

\\\\  17,  IJIH2 

Additional  sponsor*  Mr  I'Krkinn,  Mr  Jkkkordh,  Mr,  DkNarpih,  Mr  HoUKN- 
liKTK,  Mr    Wahhisoton,  Mr    Corbada,  Mr    Wkihh,  Mr    Simon-  Mr 
Ci.ay,  Mrs  Ciiihiioim,  Mr  Oray,  Mr  HuiKH,  Mr  Stokkk,  Mr  \m,U\ 
no,  Mr  ( Jt'AKtM,  Mr  Fowi.kr,  Mr  Kdoar,  Mr  Dixon,  Mr  Lantoh,  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr  Piiu.ur  Ht  kton,  Mr  HrrjiiKM,  Mr  Ottinokr, 
Mr    Boskkk,   Mr    Skiiikri  isa,   Mr    Traxi.kii,  Mr    I'attkhhon,  Mr 
MtU/KK  of  California,  Mr  Fary,  Mr  Solars,  Mr  Froht,  Mr  Ai.hokta. 
Mr  OR  I  a  no,  Mr  Rinoiiam,  Mr  Hkrtki.,  Mr  Rkh.knhos,  Mr  Now  ak, 
Mr  Si  nia,  Mr  Daniki.hon,  Mr  Ropino,  Mr  Kvi  ntkoy,  Mr  Kmpkk, 
Mr  Mi  rtiia,  Mr  Dimai.m,  Mr  Ford  of  Mi< hifftirt,  Mr  Croc  kktt,  Mr 
Kauai  i,  Mr  Se  nt  mkk.  Mr*  Coi.ijnh  of  Illmom,  Mr  Richmond,  Mr  Kn< 
w  ards  of  California,  Mr    Dki  m  mh,  Mr    Lki.and,  Mr   Kooovhkk,  Mr 
Low  in  of  Washington,  Mr  Cokmio,  Mr  Mathi'i,  Mr  Bknnktt,  Mr  Rok, 
Mr  Mt  Ri'ttY.  Mr  Stark,  Mr  Anni  nzio,  Mr  Garcia.  Mrx  Sc  iikokokr,  ( 
Mr    Royhai,.  Mr   Waxman,  Mr  Saiio,  Mr   Ronior  of  Mielugan,  Mr 
Ranoki.,  Mr  Downky,  M«  Mixt'i.HKi,  Mr  Vv.vvkh,  Mr  Forn>tiik,  Mr 
Fazio,  Mr  Davih,  Mr  Dwykr,  Mr  Kvanh  of  Georgia,  Mr  Minkta,  Mr 
Oakar,  Mr  Sava(3K,  Mr  Vknto,  Mr  IVrhku.,  nod  Mr  Woi.i'R 

May  17,  1  !>H2 

Reported  with  nn  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  limine 
on  the  State  of  the  Crnon,  and  ordered  to  he  printed 
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ISinkr  out  all  tltrf  tjw  riurtul|t  Hauw  •«!  m«crt  thr  p«rt  ptinwd  m  it«M 
|t*m  mi  nf  niln-luwi  hill       r»p  "I  bill  «.  iniraduwd  on  .l«nu»rv  »5,  IOH'2] 


A  BILL 

establish  a  community  public-private  training  and  employ- 
ment assistance  system  and  to  provide  employment  and 
training  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  UnUrd  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
shokt  titi J:;  tahlk  of  contents 
SF.CTIOS  /-  Thin  Art,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Train- 

\n<j  Partnership  Art". 
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1  *  Pt R POSES 

2  SBC.  2.  The  purpose*  of  this  Act  are  (I)  to  increase  the 
IJ  producing  capacity  and  utilization  of  the  Xation  !§  labor  force 
4  by  improving  the  tnatch  between  the  skills  of  (he  labor  force 
f>  a nd>the  n eeds  of  the  ceo nomy  a nd  prepa ring  youth  and  un- 

skilled  adults  for  cntrx/  into  the  lalwr  force,  and  (2)  to  en- 
7  'hance  the  job  skills  of  unemployed  and  underemployed  mdi- 
H  nduals,  including  dislocated  workers,  ft  is  further  the  pur 
{<l  /*w  (tf  this  Act  to  establish  a  community  based  employment 

10  and  training  system  built  on  a  partnership  fwturen  State 

1  I ,  and  IikhI governments  and  the  prxmte  sector. 


12  A('THOKfcATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

\\\  SEC.  ,'),  There  are  authorized  to  bi*  appropriated — 

M  (I)     to    carry     out    title     II    of    this     Act,  „ 

IT)  $;?tr,00f000,000  for  fiscal  year  tVKi,  and  such  sums  \ 

l*>  as  may  tw  necessanj  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year; 

17  (2)     to    earn/     out    title     III    of    this  Art, 

IH  $1,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  and  such  sums 

IN  as  may       necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year; 

20  ^       ,Ci)  to  carry  out  jmrts  A,\,  and  E  of  title  IV  of 

21  thin  Act,  $2:10,000,000  for  fiscal  yean  WKt,  and  such 

22  sums  us  may  \w  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 
2M  year; 


li 


4 


n 


B 

1  (4)  to  carry  out  part  li  of  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

♦j  $650,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19H3,  and  such  stuns  as 

l\  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and 
(5)  to  carry  out  part  I)  of  title  IV  of  this  Act, 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19HH,  and  such  sums  as 
may  hi>  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 

7  j  IWiSiTiOftS 

8  I1  or  the  p^rjwses  of  this  Act,  the  following  deft  ' 

9  nit  tons  apply: 

10  (l)\The  term  "academic  credit"  means  credit  for 

I  I  education,    training,    or    iwrk   experience  applicable 

I*J  toward  a  secondanj  school  diploma,  a  postsccondary  \ 

\\\  degree,  or  an  accredited  certificate 'of  completion,  con  • 

14  sistent  with  npjdimbk  State  law  and  regulation  and 

IT)  the  retpurements  of  an  accredited  educational  agency  or 

Hi  institution  in  a  State, 

\~  (2)  The  term  "area  of  substantial  unemployment" 

1H  means  any  area  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  sustain 

151  _      activities  under  this  Act  and  which  has  an  airrage  rate 

2<>  of  unemployment  of  at  least  GJ)  percent  for  the  most 

o  1  recent  calendar  year  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

*2\>  Determinations  of  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 

*2tf  •     shall  l>e  made  once  each  fiscal  year. 

*j4  ft)  The,  term   "community -based  organizations" 

2b  means  pnratc  nonprofit  organizations  which  are  rrpre* 
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sentative  of  communities  or  significant  segments  of 
communities  and  which  provide  employment  and  train- 
ing services. 

(4)  The^term  "designated  enterprise  zone"  means 
an  area  of  pemcv&ve  potierty,  unemployment,  and  gen- 
eral distress  designated  for  special  treatment  under 
Federal  law. 

(5)  The  term  "economic  development  organiza- 
tions and  ag&ncies"  includes  local  planning  and  zoning 
cofnmissions  or  boards,  cornftium^  agen- 
cies, an<I  other  local  agencies  and  institutions  responsi- 
ble  for  regulating,  promoting,  or  assisting  in  local  eco- 
nomic development.  ; 

(6)  The  term  "economically  disadvantaged" 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  receives,  or  is  a  member 
of  a  family^  which  receives,  cash  welfare  payments 
under  a  Federal,  State,  or  local  welfare  program;  (B) 
has,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  ha*,  received  a 
total  family  income  during  the  sixrmonth  period  prior 
to  application  for  the  program  involved  which  would 
have  qualified  such  individual  or  family  for  cash  wel- 
fare payments,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary; 
(C)  has,  or  is  w  member  of  a  family  which  has,  re- 
ceived a  total  family  income  for  the  six-month  period 
prior  to  application  for  the^  program  involved  (exclusive 


1  ofiunemployment  compensation  aid  welfare  payments) 

2  which,  in  relation  to  family  size,  was  not  %w  excess  of 

3  the  higher  of  (i)  the  poverty  level  deterfhine.fl  in  accord- 

4  ance7  with  criteria  established  by  the  Director  df  the, 

5  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  (ii)  70  percent, 

6  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level;  (D)  is  a  » 

7  foster  child  on  behalf  of  whom  State  or  local  goverrir 

8  ment  payments  are  made;  or  (E)  in  cases  perniitted  by 
.,9  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  is  a  handicapped  indivicl- 

10  ual  who  individually  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 

11  (A),  (B),  or  (C)f  but  who  is  a  member  of  a  family 
12;  which  does  not^meet  such  requirements.* 

13  (7)  The  term  ''Federal  employment-related  pro- 

14  grams "  includes  any  federally -assisted  program  which 

15  provides  employment  assistance,  vocational  education, 

16  rehabilitation,  community  development;  economic  devel- 

17  opment,  or  other  services  to  assist  individuals  to  obtain 

18  and  retain  employment.  \ 

19  (8)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief  execu- 

20  tive  of  any  State.  J 

21  (9)  The  term   "handicapped  individual"  means 

22  any  individual  who  has  d  physical  or  mental  disability 

23  which  for  such  individual  constitutes  or  results  in  a 

24  substantial  handicap  to  employment. 
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(10X  The  term  "Hawaiian  native"  means  any  in- 
dividual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives,  prior  to 
1778,  of  the  area  which  now  comprises  the  State  of 
Hawaii  | 

(11)  The  terms  "institutions  of  higher  education" 
means  those  institutions  defined  as  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  section  1201(a)  of'  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(12)  The  term  "labor  market  area"  means  an  eco- 
nomically integrated  geographic  area  within  which  in- 
dividuals can  reside  and  find  employment  within  a 
reasonable  distance jor  can  readily  change  employment 
without  changing  their  place  of  residence,  and  identi- 
fied in  accordance  with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  defin- 
ing such  areas. 

(13)  The  term  "local  educational  agency"  means 
such  an  agency  as  defined  in  section  195(10)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

(14)  The  term  "low-income  level"  means  $7,000 
with  respect  to  income  in  1969,  and  for  any  later  year 
means  that  amount  which  bears  the  same  relationship 
to  $7,00Q  as  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  that  year 
bears  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  1969,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  $1,000. 
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(15)  The  term  "lower  living  standard  income 
level'*  means  that  income  Jeve  I  (adjusted  for  regional, 
metropolitan,  urban,  and  rural  differences  and  family 
size)  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  based  on 
the  most  recent  "lower  living  family  budget"  issued  by 
the  Secretary. 

(16)  The  term  "postsecondary  institutions"  means 
those  institutions  defined  as  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  section  481(a)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(17)  The  term  "public  assistance"  means  Federal,* 

State,  or  loc&l  government  cash  pay me.nts 'for  which 

i' 

eligibility  is  determined  by  a  need  or  income  test. 

(18)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(19)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  ihe  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  '  -  >: 

(20)  The  term  "State  educational  agency"  means 
such  an  agency  as  defined  in  section  195(11)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

(21)  The  term  "unemployed  individtuals"  means 
individuals  who  are  without  jobs  and  u)fto  want  and 
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1  are  available  for  work,  as  determined  in  accordance 

2  with  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 

3  the  Department  of  Labor  in  defining  individuals  as 

4  unemployed',  but  such  criteria  shall  not  be  applied  dif- 

5  .     '   ferently  on  account  of  an  individual  s  previous  employ- 

6  meixl. 

7  (22)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  government11 

8  means  any  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 

9  State  which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  and  spend 

10  funds,  as  well  as  general  corpora  and  police  powers. 

11  v    (23)(A)  The  term  "veteran11  means  anjsidividual 

12  who  served  in  the  active  military \  naval,  ofVir  service, 

13  and  who.  was  discharged  or  released  therefra^under 

14  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

15  (B)  The  term  "disabled  veteran11  means  (i)  a  vet- 

16  eran  who  is  entitled  to  compensation  under  laws  ad~ 

17  ministered  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  (ii)  an 

18  individual  who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 

19  duty  because  of  service-connected  disability. 

20  (24)  The  term,  "vocational  education11  has  the 

21  meaning  provided  in  section  195(1)  of  the  Vocational 

22  <     Education  Art  of  1963. 
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1     TITLE  I— JOB  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


2  ASSISTANCE  SYSTEM 

3  Part  A— Community  Pvbuc-Private  Partnership 

4  System 

5  prime  sponsors 

6  SEC.  101.  (a)  A  prime  sponsor  under  this  Act  shall 

7  be— 

8  (V  a  Stale; 

t)  (2)  any  unit  of  general  local  government  which 

10  has  a  population  of  150,000  or  more  individuals  on  the 

It  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory  current  data  available  to 

12  the  Secretary; 

13  (3)(A)  any  consortium  of  units  of  general  local 

14  government  which  includes  any  unit  of  general  local 

15  government  qualifying  under  paragraph  (2);  or 

1(5  (B)  any  consortium  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 

17  .  vmment  which  has  an  aggregate  population  of  150,000 

18  or  more  individuals  and  which  includes  any  unit  of 

19  general  local  government  which  was  previously  desig- 

20  nated  as  a  prime  sponsor  under  the  (Comprehensive 

21  Employment  and  Training  Act; 

22  (4)  any  unit  of  general  local  government  or  any 

23  consortium  of  such  units,  without  regard  to  population, 

24  which  can  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 

25  tary,  that  (A)  it  serves  a  substantial  portion  of  a  labor 
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1  market  area  within  the  State  in  which  such  unit  or 

2  consortium  is  located,  and  (B)  that  no  other  eligible 

3  unit  of  general  local  government  has  submitted  an  ap- 

4  provable  plan  for  serving  a  substantial  portion  of  such 

5  labor  market  area; 

f>  (5)  in  order  to  provide*  for  an  orderly  transition, 

7  for  fiscal  years  1983  through  1988,  any  unit  or  con- 

8  sort i urn  of  units  of  general  local  government  without 

9  regard  to  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  (but  subject  to 

10  subsection  (f))t  which  was  previously  designated  as  a 

1 1  prime  sponsor  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

12  and  Training  Act;  and 

13  (6)  any  existing  concentrated  employment  pro- 

14  gram  grantee  for  a  rural  area  which  served  such  area 

15  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
H>  Act. 

-  y 

17  (b)  Any  prime  s/wnsd^  which  is  a  consortium  as  de- 

18  scribed  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
10  which  serves  a  substantial  portion  of  a  labor  market  area 

20  within  the  State  in  which  such  prime  sponsor  is  located  shall 

21  be  eligible  to  receive  bonus  payments  under  section  201(f). 

22  *     (c)(1)(A)  A  State  may  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  for 

23  any  geographic  area  which  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

24  any  prime  sponsor  which  is  a  unit  of  general  local  govern! 
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1  merit,  a  consortium  of  such  units,  or  a  concentrated  employ- 

2  ment  program. 

3  (B)  The  Governor  of  any  State  which  qualifies  as  a 

4  prime  sjwnsor  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  designate  one  or 

5  more  service  delivery  areas  within  the  area  served  by  the 

6  State  (as  a  prime  sponsor),  in  consultation  with  units  of  gen- 

7  end  local  government  within  each  such  area,  and  shall  estab- 

8  Hah  a  private  industry  council  for  each  such  area  pursuant  to 

9  the  requirements  of  section  102. 

10  (2)  A  larger  unit  of  general  local  government  shall  not 

1  1  qualify  as  a  prime  sponsor  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 

12  within  its.  urea  of  any  smaller  unit  of  general  local  govern- 

1 3  ment  which  is  or  is  part  of  a  jmme  sponsor  that  has  submit- 

14  ted  on  approiwblc  plan  for  such  area. 

lf>  (d)  An  applicant  shall,  not  later  than  such  date  as  the 

10  Secretary  shall  present,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  notice  of 

17  intent  to  be  a  prime  sponsor  under  this  Act  for  a  two-year 

18  period.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  as  a  prime  sponsor  any 

19  applicant  submitting  such  a  notice  unless  the  Secretary  de- 

20  termines  that  such  applicant  does  not  qualify  under  this  sec- 

21  tion. 

22  (e)  In  any  area  for  which  no  prime  sponsor  has  been 

23  designated,  the  Secretary  may  designate  the  State  or  other 

24  alternate  prime  sponsor  in  the  State  to  develop  a  plan  for  that 

i 

2f>  area. 
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1  (f)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  if 

2  two  or  more  previously  designated  prime  sponsors  are  eligible 

3  to  be  designated  under  such  paragraph  but  are  located  in  a 

4  single  labor  market  area  within  the  same  State,  then  such 

5  prime  sponsors  shall  not  be  designated  for  purposes  of  this 

6  Act  unless  such  prime  sponsors  establish  a  joint  private  in- 

7  dustry  council.  Such  joint  council  shall  serve  an  area  which 

8  has  a  population  of  at  least  150,000  individuals  or  which 

9  comirrises  a  substantial  portion  of  such  labor  market  area, 

10  The  joint  private  industry  council  shall  be  appointed  in  ac* 

1 1  cordance  with  section  102(b),  except  that  each  prime  sponsor 

12  shall  be  entitled  to  proportionate  representation  on  the  council 

13  on  the  basis  of  population.  Nothing  in  thin  subsection  shall  be 

14  construed  to  preclude  two  or  more  prime  sponsors  located  in  a 

15  single  lal)Or  o,rea  which  are  not  required  to  establish  a 

16  joint  private  industry  council  from  establishing  such  a  coun* 

17  ril. 

18  PRIVATE  INM'STRY  COVNCiLS 

19  SRC.  102.  (a)(1)  A  private  industry  council  shall  be 

20  established  with  joint  resjyonsihility  with  the  prime  sponsor 

2 1  for  the  planning  of  activities  under  this  Act.  A  prime  sponsor 

22  may  designate  a  private  industry  council  which  served  the 

23  same  prime  sponsor  area,  under  title  Vll  of  the  Comprehen- 

24  sive  Employment  and  Training  Act  to  serve  as  the  private 

25  in  dust  nj  co  u  ncil  for  pu  rposes  of  this  Act. 
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1  (2)  No  funds  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  provided 

2  by  the  prime  sponsor  for  any  activity  which  does  not  have  the 

3  approval  of  both  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  private  industry 

4  council. 

5  (b)(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 

6  representatives  of  business  and  industry  in  the  area  served  by 

7  the  prime  sponsor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  the 

8  initial  chairman  or  chairwoman  of  the  private  industry  coun- 
[)  cil.  Private  industry  representatives  shall  be  appointed  from 

10  among  individuals  recommended  by  local  business  organiza- 

1 1  tions  operating  within  the  area  served  by  that  prime  sponsor 

12  and,  whenever  possible,  at  least  one- half  of  such  business  and 

13  industry  representatives  shall  be  representatives  of  small 

14  business  (including  minority  business).  The  remaining  mem- 

15  l#rs  shall  l>e  representatives  of  labor,  education  (representa- 
Itf  live  of  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  vocational  education 

17  agencies  and  institutions),  rehabilitation,  community-based 

18  organizations,  the  employment  service,  and  economic  develop- 

19  merit  organizations  and  agencies.  Members  shall  be  appointed 

20  by  the  prime  sponsor  from*among  individuals  recommended 

2 1  by  appropriate  organizations  and  agencies. 

22  (2)  In  making  appointments  to  the  (Jouncil,  the  prime 

23  sponsor  shall  ensure  that  the  membership  of  the  Council  rea- 

24  sonably  represents  the  population  of  the  area  served  by  that 

25  prime  sponsor, 
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1  (3)  Members  ahull  be  appointed  for  fixed  term*  and 

2  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  The  prime 

3  sjyonsor  may  not  dissolve  the  council  or  remove  any  memfer 

4  of  the  council,  except  for  cause  in  accordance  with  regulations 

5  of  the  Secretary,  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  council 
H  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  m&nner  as  the  original  ajrfxrint- 

7  ments* 

8  (4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  tenn  "small 

9  business"  means  private,  for-profit  enterprises  employing 

10  500  or  fewer  employees. 

11  (c)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)(2),  each  prime  sponsor 

12  shall  make  funds  available,  out  of  administrative  costs  alloui- 

13  able  under  section  121 (p),  to  enable  each  primte  industry 

14  council  to  hire  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  staff  to 

1 5  ass ist  i  n  ca  rry i  ng  out  i ts  respons ibili t ies  it  nder  s u bsectio n  (a) 

16  of  this  section  (if  any  funds  for  such  purpose  an*  desired  by 

17  such  council). 

18  (d)  In  organizing  and  making  appointments  to  a  primte 

19  industry  council  established  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  prime 

20  sponsor  shall  ensure  that  such  council  is  eligible  to  be  dcsig- 

21  noted  as  a  planning  council  for  any  other  employment  and 

22  training  programs  operated  within   designated  enterprise 

23  zones. 
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1  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

2  Sec.  103.  (a)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 

3  actment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall — 

4  Ml)  establish  national  performance  criteria  on  the 

5  basis  of  appropriate  factors  which  shall  include  (A) 
B  placement  in  unsuhsidized  employment,  (B)  retention 

7  in  unsuhsidized  employment,  (C)  the  increase  in  earn- 

8  ing.i,  including  hourly  wages,  and  (D)  reduction  in 

9  income  support  costs;  and 

10  (2)  designate  factors  for  evaluating  the  perform- 

I  I  ance  of  youth  programs  which,  in  addition  to  appropri- 

PJ  ate  utilization  of  the  factors  described  in  paragraph  (1), 

Pi  shall  be  (A)  attainment  of  employability  competencies, 

14  (H)  elcmentanj,  secondary,  and  postsecondarj/  school 

1 5  completion,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  (C)  enroll- 
IB  merit  in  other  training  programs  or  apprenticeships,  or 

17  enlistment  in  the  military. 

18  (b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  adequacy  of 

19  each  prime  sponsors  projwscd  performance  goals  on  the  Ixisis 
'20  of  minimum  performance  standartis  designed  to  measure  out- 
%J\  comes,  Such  minimum  performance  standards  shall  he  based 
T2  on  fthe  national  performance  criteria  established  undir  nub- 
23  section  (a),  appropriately  weighting  and  mrying  the  factors 
'24  in  such  criteria  to  recognize  local  conditions  and  the  nature  of 
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1  employment  barrier*  encountered  by  the  eligible  population  to 

2  be  nerved. 

3  (2)  The  Secretary  may  modify  the  applicability  of  any 

4  ^tandard  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  prime  spon- 

5  nor  which  demonstrates  exceptional  local  economic  hardship 
G  and  may  approw  a  plan  submitted  under  section  104  which 

7  contains  performance  goals  which  are  less  stringent  than  the 

8  standard  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1),  if  such  less  strin- 
\)  gent  goals  an1  the  best  reasonably  attainable  goals  for  thai 

10  prime  sponsor  given  the  local  economic  conditions,,  the , char- 

1 1  acteristics  of  the  population  to  be  served,  and  the  type  of  amv 

1 2  ices  to  be  provided. 

13  (c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  on  the  basis  of  reports  submit' 

14  ted  by  the  prime  sponsor  under  section  126  that  a  prime 

15  sponsor  is  substantially  failing  to  attain  one  or  more  of  the 
1(5  jyerformance  goals  contained  in  the  plan  approved  for  that 
17  prime  sponsor,  the  Secretary  shall — 

\H  (i)  so  notify  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  private  in- 

If)  dtistry  council; 

20  (2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  prime  spon- 

21  sor  find  the  private  industry  council  to  assist  in  attain- 

22  ing  those  goals;  and 

03  (3)  in  case  of  ongoing  failure  to  attain  those  goals 

24  during  two  consecutive  years,  offer  notice  and  opportu- 

2.">  fifty  for  a  hearing  to  the  prime  sponsor  concerned,  des- 
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1  ignate  the  State  or  other  alternate  prime  sponsor  to 

2  prepare  a  plan  for  the  area  nerved  by  the  unsuccessful 

3  prime  sponsor  for  the  succeeding  years  and  terminate 

4  the  provision  of  funds  under  this  Act  to  that  unsuccess- 
.r)  ful  prime  spttnsor. 

0    ft  (d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  prime  sponsor  has 


7  demonstrated  that  it  has  corrected  the  causes  of  a  failure 

8  which  led  to  a  termination  of  funding  *undcr  subsection 

9  (c)(3),  the  Secretary  may  designate  that  prime  sponsor  to 

10  prejxire  a  plan  for  a  two-year  period  after  an  alternate  pnme 
1  1  sponsor  has  served  the  respectiw  area, 

12  COMMVSITY  JOll  TRAISINU  PMNH 

13  Skv.  104.  (a)(1)  So  funds  shall  be  provided  to  any 

11  prime  sponsor  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  except  pur* 
1  f>  suant  to  a  bien n ial  com mun xty  job  training  pla n  wh ich — 
H5  (A)  meets  the  requirements  of  this  title; 

17  (If)  is  developed  with  the  participation  of,  and 

1H  submitted  with  the  approval  of  <f  majority  of,  the  pn* 

19  \Hite  industry  council  for  that  prime  sponsor;  and 

20  ((')  is  approvedthy  the  Secretary, 

21  (2)  If  a  prime  sponsor  and  primte  industry  council  fail 

22  to  concur  on  the  submission  of  a  plan  for  any  period  and  the 

23  Secretary  is  unable  to -resolve  the  disagreement,  or  the  plan 

24  submitted  is  not  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  no  other  ap- 

25  promble  plan  is  submitted  by  the  prime  sponsor,  the  Sccrc* 
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.1  tary  may  designate  the  State  or  other  alternate  prime  sponsor 

2  in  the  State  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  area  normally  served  by 

3  that  prime  sponsor.  Any  such  plan  submitted  by  the  State  or 

4  other  alternate  prime  sponsor  shall  be  developed  with  the  par- 
.5  ticipation  of,  and  submitted  with  the  approval  of  a  majority 

6  of,  the  private  industry  council  for  that  alternate  prime  spon- 

7  sor.  In  the  event  that  no  alternate  prime  sponsor  is  able  or 

8  willing  to  submit  sucji  a  plan,  the  Secretary  may  develop  a 

9  plan  directly  or  through  an  appropriate  ^mblia  or  private  non- 
ID  profit  agency  or  organization  for  that  area. 

11  (3)  If  changes  in  labor  market  conditions,  funding,  or 

12  other  factors  require  substantial  deviation  from  an  approved 

13  biennial  plan,  the  prime  sponsor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 

14  private  industry  council,  shall  submit  a  modification  of  such 

15  plan,  which  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  accordance  with 

16  section  105. 

17  '    (b)  Each  plan  submitted  under  this  section  shall  in- 

18  elude — 


19  (1)  a  designation  of  the  entity  to  administer,  but 

20  not  to  deliver,  programs  and  services  under  this  Act  in 

21  the  prime  sponsor  area,  which — 

22  (A)  may  be  constituted  as  a  nonprofit  corpo- 

23  •       ration,  with  administrative  and  planning  .staff 

24  hired  as  employees  of  the  corporation;  or 
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1  (BJ  may  u^'/ize  government  employees  as  ad- 

2  ministrative' and  planning  staff;  .  v    '  .. 

3  armscfiption  of  the  activities  to  be  conducted 

4  ,  ^iriJA  fu7ias-r*mde  available  under  this  Act,  which  shall 

5  sef  forth—  I 

6  (it)  a  labor  market  analysts,  containing  pro- 

7  jections  of  (he  availability  of  employment  and 

8  training,  and  the  potential  for  growth,  in  various 

9  .<  public  and  private  labor  market  sectors  in  the 
10  primq  sponsor  area,  including  sectors  with  current 
11 J  high" growth  rates; 

12  (B)  an  analysis  of  the  demographic  charac- 

13  teristics  of  the  eligible  population  in  the  hrea,  an 

14  identification  of  the  groups  targeted  for  service 

15  •  among  the  eligible  population,  and  the  methods  for 

16  determining  priority  for  service  among  such  popu- 

17  lation;  , 

18  (C)  a  description  of  the  procedures  for  selec- 

19  tion  of  participants; 

20  (D)  a  description  of  the  training  and  employ- 

21  ment  services  to  be  provided,  including  the  dura- 

22  tion  of  service,  estimated  cost  per  participant, 

23  wages  and  benefits,  stipends,  or  allowances  to  be 

24  provided,  and  supportive  services; 
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1  (E)  a  statement  of  the  methods  of  selection 

2  and  criteria  for  selection  of  service  providers, 

3  which  shall  include  proper  consideration  of  corn- 

4  munity -based  organizations  as  subgrantees  or  sitb- 

5  contractors  for  the  provision  of  such  services; 

6  (F)  a  description  of  the  arrangements  for  the 

7  active  involvement  of  State  and  local  educational 

8  agencies  (including  vocational  education),  public 

9  assistance  agenciesf  rehabilitation  agencies,  eco- 

10  nomic  development  organizations  and  agencies, 

11  the  employment  service,  ancLpthef  appropriate  em- 

12  ployment-related  programs  and  agencies  in  the  de- 

13  livery  of  services; 

14  (O)  a  detailed  description  of  recordkeeping 

15  procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  and  proce- 

16  dures  for  monitoring  and, ^dfditiitg^  any  subgran- 
^17  tees  or  subcontractors; 

18  \  (H)  a  description  of  the  allocation  and  use  of 

19  any  funds  which  will  he  retained  from  funds  for 
<£0  one  fiscal  year  for  use  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 

21  year;  an$ 

22  (I)  a  description  of  procedures  which  vnll  be 

23  used  to  consider  previously  funded  community- 

24  based  organizationsy  education  agencies,  and  other 

25  deliverers  of  services  which  were  both  cost-effective 
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1  and  of  demonstrated  success,  and  which  otherwise 

2  meet  criteria  under  this  Act,  in  the  delivery  of 

3  programs  and  activities  conducted  under  this  Act; 

4  (3)  performance  goals  established  by  the  prime 

5  sponsor  which  (A)  meet  or  exceed  the  performance 

6  standards  applicable  to  the  prime  sponsor  as  estab- 

7  lished  by  the  Secretary  under  section  103  (as  modified 

8  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section), 

9  and  (B)  are  the  best  reasonably  attainable  goals  for 

10  ,     that  prime  sponsor  given  the  local  economic  conditions, 

11  the  characteristics  of  the  population  to  be  served,  and 

12  the  type  of  services  to  be  provided; 

13  (4)  assurances  by  the  prime  sponsor  that  it  will 

14  comply  with  all  the  requirements  contained  in  part  C 

15  of  this  title,  and  with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act 

16  and  of  State  law  which  are  applicable  to  the  activities 

17  being  conducted; 

18  (5)  a  description  of  methods  of  coordinating  pro- 

19  grams  under  this  Act  with  other  Federal,  State,-  and 

20  local  employment-related  programs,  including  any  pro- 

21  cedures  which  may  be  adopted  to  provide  for  uniform 

22  intake  or  other  administrative  forms  to  be  used  for  pro- 

23  grams  under  this  Act  in  conjunction  with  such  other 

24  employment-related  programs;  and 

'  3n 
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1  (6)  in  the  case  of  any  prime  sponsor  establishing 

2  a  joint  private  industry  council  under  section  101(f),  a 

3  description  of  any  arrangements  made  with  other  prime 

4  sponsors  served  by  the  ^ame  joint  private  industry 

5  council  to  conduct  a  single  labor  market  analysis  in 

6  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  (A),  to  establish  proce- 

7  dures  in  accordance  with  section  121(g)  to  serve  eligi- 

8  ble  participants  from  the  other  member  prime  sponsor 

9  areas*  and  otherwise  to  carry  out  programs  and  activi- 

10  ties  under  thin  Act, 

11  REVIEW  OF  PLANS 

12  SEC.  105.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall,  at  least  90 

13  days  before  submitting  its  biennial  community  job  training 

14  plan  to  the  Secretary — 

15  (1)  transmit  such  plan  to  the  private  industry 
1(5  council  for  that  prime  sponsor  for  purposes  of  review, 

17  comment,  revision,  and  approval; 

18  (2)  make  such  plan  available  for  review  and  com- 

19  ment  to —  * 

2()  1  (A)  each  house  of^ihf  State  legislature  for 

21  appropriate  referral; 

22  (B)  appropriate  units  of  general  local  govern- 

23  ment  and  appropriate  local  educational  agencies 

24  in  the  prime  sponsor  area;  and 
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-  1  (C)  labor  organizations  in  the  area  which 

2  represent  employees  having  the  skills  in  which 

3  training  is  proposed;  and 

4  (3)  make  such  plan  reasonably  available  to  the 

5  general  public  through  such  means  as  public  hearings 

6  and  local  news  facilities, 

7  (b)(1)  Prior  to  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Secre- 

8  tary— 

9  (A)  such  plan  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State 

10  employment  and  training  coordinating  council,  which 

1 1  shall  certify  the  plan,  if  it  determines  that  the  plan  is 

12  consistent  with  the  criteria  under  the  Governor's  co- 

13  ordination  and  special  services  plan  for  coordination  of 

14  activities  under  this  Act  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 

15  employment-related  programs;  and 

1H  (B)  such  plan  shall  he  returned  to  the  prime  spon- 

17  sor  for  a  period  of  SO  days  for  it  to  consider  the  coun- 

18  cils  recommendations  for  modifying  the  plan,  if  the 

19  iS7u/r  employment  and  training  coordinating  council 

20  fails  to  certify  the  plan  as  provided  by  subparagraph 

21  (A). 

22  (2)  The  recommendations  of  the  State  employment  and 

23  training  coordinating  council  shall  accompany  the  plan  as 

24  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 

'32 
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1  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 

2  proposed  modifications  of  the  plan. 

3  (c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  community  job 

4  training  plan  to  determine  whether  it  meets  the  requirements 

5  of  this  Act  and  has  been  approved  by  the  private  industry 

6  council  for  that  prime  sponsor,  and  whether  the  performance 

7  goals  established  in  such  plan  comply  with  section  103  and 

8  are  adequate  and  reasonable  with  respect  to  local  economic 

9  conditions  and  the  purposes  of  the  plan. 

10  (2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  a  plan,  the  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  take  into  account  the  recommendations  of  the 

12  State  employment  and  training  coordinating  council,  and 

13  any  proposed  modifications  to  such  plan  submitted  by  the 

14  Governor,  concerning  the  community  job  training  plan 's  con- 

15  sistency  with  criteria  established  under  section  111(b)(1)  for 

16  coordination  of  activities  under  this  Act  with  Federal,  State, 
J 7  and  local  employment -related  programs.  If  the  Secretary  does 

18  not  accept  such  recommendations  or  proposed  modifications, 

19  the  Secretary  shall,  within  30  days,  notify  the  Governor  in 

20  writing  of  such  decision  and  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

21  (3)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  all  or  any  portion  of 

22  the  plan  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  use  of  funds  for 

23  a  particular  subcontract  or  subgrant  provided  within  any 

24  jyortion  of  the  plan  would  he  grossly  inefficient  or  materially 

25  fail  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thin  Act,  but  the  Secretary 

3  J 
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1  shall  not  disapprove  all  or  any  portion  of  the  plan  solely  on 

2  the  basis  of  the  type  or  duration  of  training  proposed. 

3  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  disapprove  any  plan  that  does 

4  not  fully  satisfy  the  review  under  subsection  (c),  after  a  rea- 

5  sonable  opportunity,  but  not  less  than  thirty  days,  has  been 

6  given  to  the  prime  sponsor  to  remedy  any  defect  found  in  the 
)  7  plan  and  the  prime  sponsor  has  failed  to  do  so.  Whenever  the 
^8  Secretary  disapproves  a  plan,  a  notice  of  disapproval  shall  be 

5)  transmitted  to  the  prime  sponsor,  the  private  industry  council 

10  for  that  prime  sponsor,  and  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  a 

I  I  statement  of  reasons  for  the  disapproval  The  Secretary  shall 

12  not  disajyproxye  a  plan  without  first  affording  an  opportunity 

13  for  a  hearing  to  the  prime  sponsor. 

14  Part  B — State  Responsibilities 

15  governor's  coordination  and  Special  services 

16  plan 

17  Sec.  111.  (a)  Any  State  seeking  financial  assistance 

18  under  this  Act  shall  submit  a  biennial  Governor's  coordina- 

19  turn  and  special  services  plan  to  the  Secretary  describing  the 

20  use  of  all  resources  provided  to  the  State  and  its  prime  spon- 

21  sor  areas  under  this  Act,  evaluating  the  experience  over  the 

22  preceding  two  yearn,  and  setting  policy  and  program  goals  for 

23  the  succeeding  two  years. 

24  (h)(1)  The  plan  shall  establish  criteria  for  coordinating 

25  activities  under  this  Act  with  programs  and  services  provided 
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1  by  Stair  and  local  education  and  training  agencies  (includ- 

2  ing  vocational  education  agencies),  public  assistance  agen- 

3  ciest  the  employment  service,  rehabilitation  agencies,  postsec- 

4  ondary  institutions,  economic  development  organizations  and 

5  agencies,  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  Governor  determines 

6  to  have  a  direct  interest  in  employment  and  training  and 

7  human  resource  utilization  unthin  the  State, 

8  (2)  The  plan  shall  describe  the  projected  use  of  re- 

9  sources,  including  oversight  and  support  activities,  priorities 

10  and  criteria  for  State  incentive  grants,  and  performance 

1 1  goals  for  State  supported  programs, 

12  (3)  If  major  changes  occur  in  labor  market  conditions, 

13  funding,  or  other  factors  during  the  two-year  period  covered 

14  by  the  plan,  the  State  shall  submit  a  modification  to  the  Sec- 

15  retary  descAbing  these  changes. 

16  (c)  Governors  coordination  and  special  services  activi- 

17  ties  shall  include  the  following: 

18  (V  making  available  to  prime  spoiisors  and  pri- 

19  vate  industry  councils,  with  or  without  reimbursement 

20  and  upon  request,  appropriate  information  and  techni- 

21  cal  assistance  to  assist  them  in  developing  and  imple* 

22  menting  their  programs; 

23  (2)  carrying  out  special  model  training  and  em- 

24  ployment  programs  and  related  services  (including  pro- 
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grams  receiwng  financial  assistance  from  private 
sources); 

(3)  provide  training  and  employment  programs 
and  related  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  papula- 
tion  groups  within  the  State,  such  as  offenders  and  ex- 
offenders; 

(4)  providing  financial  assistance  for  special  pro- 
grams and  services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
areas  outside  major  labor  market , areas; 

(5)  fostering  the  activities  of  the  State  occupation- 
al information  coordinating  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  section  16100(2)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963; 

(6)  industrywide  training; 

(7)  activities  under  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(8)  developing  and  providing  to  prime  sponsors 
information  on  a  State  and  local  area  basin  regarding 
economic,  industrial,  and  labor  market  conditions; 

(9)  protnding  preservice  and  inservice  training  for 
planning,  management,  and  delivery  staffs  of  local 
prime  sponsors  and  private  industry  councils,  as  well 
as  contractors  for  State  supported  programs;  and 

(10)  providing  statewide  programs  which  provide 
for  joint  funding  of  activities  under  this  Act  with  serv- 

\ 
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1  ices  and  activities  under  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 

2  employment-related  programs. 

3  (d)  A  Governor's  coordination  and  special  services  plan 

4  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  if  the  Secretary  de- 

5  termines  that  the  plan  satisfactorily  complies  with  subsec- 

6  lions  (b)  and  (c). 

7  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COORDINATING  * 

8  COUNCIL 

9  Sec.  112.  (a)(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive 

10  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  establish  a  State 

1 1  employment  and  training  coordinating  council  (hereinafter  in 

12  this  section  referred  to' as  the  "council").  Funding  for  the 

13  council  shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  section  201(b). 

14  (2)  The  council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who 

15  shall  designate  one  public  member  thereof  to  be  chairperson. 

16  In  making  appointments  to  the  Council,  the  Governor  shall 

17  ensure  that  the  membership  of  the  Council  reasonably  repre- 

18  sents  the  population  of  the  State. 

19  (3)  The  council  shall  be  composed  as  follows: 

20  (A)  one- fourth  of  the  members  shall  be  representa- 

21  tives  of  business  and  industry  (including  agriculture, 

22  where  appropriate)  in  the  State,  including  individuals 

23  who  are  representatives  of  business  and  industry  on 

24  private  industry  councils  in  the  State; 
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1  (B)  one-fourth  of  the  members  shall  be  representa- 

2  tire's  of  the  State  legislature  and  of  employment-  and 

3  training-related  agencies  and  programs  in  the  State, 

4  including  the  State  educational  agency,  the  Staiewoca- 

5  txonal  education  board,  the  State  advisory  council  on 

6  vocational  education,  the  State  board  of  education 

7  ,      (when  noj  otherwise  represented),  State  public  assist- 

8  an(WmmlcifAt  the  State  employment  security  agency, 

9  the^$$He'  rehabilitation  agency,  the  State  occupational 

10  information  coordinating  committee,  State  postsecon- 

1 1  dary   institutions,    the   State  economic  development 

12  agency,  State  veterans*  affairs  agencies  or  equivalent, 

13  and  such  other  agencies  as  the  Governor  determines  to 

14  Aa?v  a  direct  interest  in  employment  and  training  and 

15  human  resource  utilization  within  the  State; 

IB  (C)  one* fourth  of  the  members  shall  be  representa- 

17  tivws  of  the  units  or  consortia  of  units  of  general  local 

18  government  in  such  State  (including  those  which  are 

19  prime  sponsors)  which  shall  be  nominated  by  the  chief 

20  executive  officers  of  the  units  or  consortia  of  units  of 

21  general  local  government;  and 

22  (I))  one- fourth  of  the  members  shall  be  representa- 

23  titws  of  the  eligible  population  an<^  of  the  general 

24  public,  representatiiws  of  organized  labor,  representa- 

25  tives  of  community -based  :  organizations,  and  repre- 
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1  tentative*  of  local  educational  agencies  (nominated  by 

2  local  educational  agencies). 

3  *  (4)  The  council  shall  meet  at  such  times  (but  at  least 

4  five  times  each  year)  and  in  such  places  as  it  deems  neces- 

5  sary.  The  meetings  shall  be  publicly  announced,  and*  to  the 
0  extent  appropriate,  open  and  accessible  to  the  general  public. 

7  (5)  The  council  is  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of 

8  such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 

9  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

10  (6)  In  order  to  assure  objective  management  and  over- 

1 1  sight,  the  council  shall  not  operate  programs  or  provide  serv- 

12  ice*  directly  to  eligible  participants,  but  shall  exist  solely  to 

13  plan,  coordinate,  and  monitor  the  provision  of'such  programs 

14  and  services. 

15  (7)  The  plans  and  decisions  of  the  council  shall  be  sub- 

1 6  ject  to  approval  by  the  Governor. 

17  (H)  For  purposes  of  section  105  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 

18  cation  Act  of  196.%  the  council  shall  Ik  considered  to  be  the 

19  same  as  either  the  State  Manpower  Services  Council  referred 

20  to  in  that  section  or  the  State  Employment  and  Training 

21  Council  authorized  under  the  Comprehensive^/1] mployment 

22  and  Training  Act. 

23  (h)  The  council  nhall — 
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1  (7>  develop  the  Governors  coordination  and  ape* 

2  4oi<i/  arrrirwi  plan  to  be  submit ltd,  with  the/approval  of 

3  .   ?v'W  Governor,  to  the  Secretary; 

4  ^"""^  s  wietr  community  job  training  plans  and  cer- 

5  /i/y  fAe  consistency  of  such  plans  with  criteria  under 
B  the  Governor'*  coordination  and  special  services  plan 

7  for  coordination  of  activities  under  this  Act  with  other 

8  Federal,  State,  and  local  employment -related  programs, 

9  including  programs  operated  in  designated  enterprise 

10  zones; 

1 1  .  f(3)  review  continuously  the  operation  of  programs 

12  conducted  by  each  prime  nponnor,  and  the  availability  t 

13  responsiveness,  and  adequacy  of  State  service*,  and 

14  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  prime 

15  sponsors  and  private  industry  councils,  to  agencies  pro- 
\i\  riding  employment  and  training  serxnces,  to  the  Gover- 

17  nor,  to  the  State  legislature,  and  to  the  general  public 

18  with  respect  to  irays  to  improve  (he  effectiveness  of 

19  such  programs  or  services; 

20  (4)  review  the  community  job  training  plans,  en- 

21  penally  with  reaped  to  non utilization  or  duplication  of 

22  existing  services; 

*23  (/})  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Goivrnor  which 

24  fthall  be  a  public  document,  and  issue  such  other  stud- 

25  tes,  report*,  or  document*  as  it  deems  advisable  to 
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1  assist  prime  sponsors  or  otherwise  to  assist  in  carrying 

2  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  ■  N>  . 

3  (6)(A)  identify,  in  coordination  toith  the  appropri- 

4  ate  State  agencies,  the  employment  and  training  and 

5  vocational  education  needs  throughout  the  State  and 

6  assess  the  extent  to  which  employment  and  training, 

7  vocational  education,  rehabilitation  services,  public  as- 

8  sistance,  economic  development,   and  other  Federal, 

9  State,  and  local  programs  and  services  represent  a  con- 

10  sis  tent,  integrated,  and  coordinated  approach  to  meet- 

11  ing  such  needs;  and 

12  (B)  comment  at  least  once  annually  on  the  reports 

13  ■:      required  pursuant  to  section  105(d)(3)  of  the  Vocatioh- 

14  al  Education  Act  of 1963;  and    ♦      /,      "  w 

15  Vt      V"'    (?)  review  plans  of  all  State  agencies  providing 

16  employment,  training;  and  related  services,  and  provide 

17  comments  and  recommendations  to  4  the  Governor^  the 
1&  State  legislature,  the  State  agencies,  and  the  appropri- 

19  jite  Federal  agencies  on  the  relevancy  and  effectiveness 

20  of  employment  and  training  and  related  service  deliv- 

21  ery  systems  in  the  State.  ' 

22  (c)  In  addition  to  the  functions  described  in  "subsection 

23  (b),  the  Governor  may,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  applicable 

24  law?  transfer  functions  which  dre  related  to  functions  under 

25  this  Act  to  the  council  established  under  this  section  from  the 
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1  State  advisory  council  under  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (the 

2  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  and  any  State  coordinating  committee 

3  for^the  work  incentive  program  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 

4  Security  Act. 


5  COORDINATION  WITH  £TATE<  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

6  AGENCIES  ' 

7  Sec.  113.  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  80  percent  of  the 

8  sums  available  for  purposes  of  section  201(bJ  shall  be  utilized 

9  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  coordination  among  State  edu- 

10  cation  and  training  agencies  and  prime  sponsors  under  this 

1 1  section. 

12  .(b)  In  order  to  ensure  effective  coordination  among  em- 

13  ployment-related  education  and  draining  programs  in  the 

14  State,  the  Governor  shall  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 

15  appropriate  State  education  agency  or  agencies  responsible 

16  for  education  and  training  to  facilitate  coordination  of  serv- 

17  ices  for  eligible  participants  through  cooperative  agreements 

18  between  such  State  agencies  and  prime  sponsors.  Such  as- 

19  sis tan,ce  may  include — 

20  (1)  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  vocation- 
al        al  education  institutions  and  local  educational  agencies 

22  to  aid  them  in  making  cooperative  arrangements  with 

23  appropriate  prime  sponsors,  private  employers,  And 

24  community-based  organizations}  p 
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1  "  (2)  provision  to  .prime  sponsors  of  information, 

2  curriculum  materials,  and  technical  assistance  in  cur- 

3  riculum  development  and  staff  development;  and 

4  (3)  other  appropriate  assistance  to  develop  and 

5  sustain  the  capacity  to  provide  community -based  em- 

6  ployment  and  training  programs  for  economically  dis- 

7  advantaged  individuals, 

8  STATE  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

9  SEC.   114,   (a)(1)  The  surras  reserved  under  section 

10  201(d)  for  use  under  this  section  shall  be  made  available  by 

11  the  Governor  to  the  State  education  agency  or  agencies  re- 

12  sponsible  for  education  and  training  for  incentive  grants  to 

13  improve  vocational  services  to  individuals  eligible  under  this 

14  Act  in  areas  served  by  prime  sponsors,  in  accordance  with 

15  agreements  for  the  use  of  such  grant  fundi  between  such 

16  State  agency  or  agencies  and  the  prime  sponsor,  and  (where 

17  appropriate)  local  educational  agencies.  Such  agreements 

18  shall  provide  for  the  contribution  by  the  State  agency  or 

19  agencies,  and  the  local  educational  agency  (if 'any),  of  a  total 

20  amount  equal  to  the  amount  provided  in  such  incentive  grant. 

21  Such  matching  amount  shall  not  be  provided  from  funds 

22  available  under  this  Act,  but  may  include  the  direct  cost  of 

23  employment  or  training  services  provided  by  State  or  local 

24  programs. 
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1  (2)  Funds  available  under  this  section  may  be-used  to 

2  provide  vocational  education  and  related  services  to  partici- 

3  pants  under  this  Act. 

4  (b)  If  no  joint  agreement  is  reached  on  the  use  of  funds 

5  under  this  sectionf  the  funds  shall  be  available  to  the  Gover- 

6  nor  for  use  in  accordance  with  section  111. 

7  STATE  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

8  8  EC.  115.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  finan- 

9  cial  assistance  for  State  labor  market  informeUiox/programs 

10  under  this  Act  from  funds  made  available  under  section 

11  451(b),  the  Governor  shall  designate  an  organizational  unit 

12  which  shall  be  responsible  for  oversight  and  management  of  a 

13  statewide   comprehensive   labor  market   and  occupational 

14  supply  and  demand  information  system  and  which  shall — 


15  (t)  design  a  comprehensive  cost-efficient  labor 

16  market  and  occupational  supply  and  demand  informa- 

17  lion  system  which —  ) 

18  (A)  is  responsive  to  the  economic  demand 
.  19  and  educational  training  supply  support  needs  of 

20  the  State  and  areas  within  the  State,  and 

21  (B)  meets  the  Federal  standards  under  chap- 

22  ter  35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  and 

23  other  appropriate  Federal  standards  established  by 

24  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 
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1  (2)   standardize   available   Federal  and  State 

2  multi-agency  administrative  records  and  direct  survey 
-      3  data  sources  to  produce  an  employment  and  economic 

4  analysis  with  a  published  set  of  projections  for  the 

5  State  and  designated  areas  within  the  State  which,  at 
@  the  minimum,  includes— 

7  (A)  identification  of  geographic  and  occupa- 

8  tional  areas  of  potential  growth  or  d&9iimt^fnd 

9  (B)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  impaci^of 

10  such  growth  or  decline  on  individuals,  industries, 

11  and  communities,  including  occupational  supply 

12  and  demand  characteristics  data; 

13  (3)  assure,  to  the  extent  feasible,  that— 

.14  (A)  automated  technology  will  be  used  by  the 

15  State; 

16  (B)  administrative  records  have  been 

17  signed  to  reduce  paperwork;  and 

18  '(C)  multiple  survey  burdens  on  the  employ- 
)       19  ers  of  the  State  have  been  reduced; 

20  (4)  publish  and  disseminate  labor  market  and  oc- 

21  cupational  supply  and  demand  information  and  indi- 

22  vidualized  career  information  to  State  agencies,  area 

23  public  agencies,  libraries,  and  private  K  not-for-profit 

24  users,   and  individuals  who  are  in  the  process  of 

25  making  career  decision  choices;  and 

•13 
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1  (5)  conduct  research  and  demonstration  projects 

2  "   designed  to  improve  any  aspect  of  the  statewide  infor- 

3  malion  system. 

4  (b)(1)  The  analysis  required  under  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 

5  lion  (a)  shall  be  used  by  States  and  by  prime  sponsors  to 

6  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Vo- 
*  7  cational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933 

8  (the  Wagner- Peyser  Act). 

9  (2)  The  assurance  required  by  clduse  (3)  of  subsection 

10  (a)  shall  also  provide  that  the  State  will,  to  the  maximum 

11  extent  feasible,  assure  consolidation  of  available  administra- 

12  five  data  and  surveys  to  reduce  duplication  of  recordkeeping 

13  by  State  and  local  agencies,  including  secondary  and  postsec- 

14  <mdary  educational  institutions. 

15  (3)  If  Federal  funds  are  used  to  carry  out  clause  (5)  of 
IB  subsection  (a),  access  to  and  information  on  the  results  shall 

17  remain  in  the  public  domain. 

18  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS  . 

19  SEC.  Hf>.  In  the  event  that  compliance  with  provisions 

20  of  this  Act  ux>uld  be  enhanced  by  cooperative  agreements  be- 

21  twee n  States,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  such 

22  Stales  to  enter  into  such  compacts  and  agreements  to  facili* 

23  tate  such  compliance,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
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1  Part  C— General  Requirements 

2  .  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

3  Sec.  121.  Except  tut  otherwise  provided,  the  following 

4  condition*  are  applicable  to  all  programs  under  this  Act: 

5  (a)(1)  So  individual  shall  be  excluded  from  participa- 
H  tion  in,  denied  the  benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination 

7  under,  or  denied  employment  in  the  administration  of  or  in 

8  connection  with  any  such  program  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
\)  gion,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  handicap,  or  political  affili- 

10  ation  or  belief. 

1 1  (2)  Participants  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  construc- 

12  tion,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 

13  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for 

14  religious  worship. 

15  (3)  With  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  affecting,  or 

16  rights  provided  to,  individuals  who  are  participants  in  acini- 

17  ties  supported  by  funds  jrrovided  under  this  Act,  such  indi- 

18  viduaLs  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  solely  because  of 

19  their  status  as  s u ch  pa rt icipa n ts. 

20  (h)  Prime  sponsors  shall  provide  employment  and  train- 

21  ing  opportunities  to  those  who  can  benefit  from,  and  who  are 

22  most  in  need  of,  such  opportunities  and  shall  make  every 

23  effort  to  provide  equitable  services  among  significant  seg- 

24  ments  of  the  eligible  population. 
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1  (c)(1)  All  individual*  participating  in  training  under 

2  this  Ad  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  allowances  pursuant  to 

3  section  122.  So  jmrticipant  may  receive  allowances  from 

4  funds  undpr  this  Act  for  institutional  or  classroom  training 

5  for  more  than  104  weeks  in  a  five-year  period. 

K  (2)  So  individual  shall  participate  in  programs  receiv- 

7  i ng  financial  assistance  undt*r  this  Act  for  longer  than:  a  total 

8  of  thirty  months  in  any  five -year  period. 

\)  (d)  Funds  provided  under  thin  Act  shall  only  be  used  for 

10  activities  which  are  in  addition  to  those  which  would  other- 

1  1  wise  l>e  available  in  the  area  in  the  absence  of  such  funds. 

12  (e)  So  funds  shall  be  used  to  assist  in  relocating  estab- 

13  lishments.  or  parts  thereof,  from  one  area  to  another  or  locat- 

14  ing  new  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  unless  the  Secre- 
If)  tary  determines  that  such  relocation  or  location  will  not 
1 H  res  tilt  in  a  n  i  n  crease  in  unem  ployme  nt  in  the,  a  rea  of  o  rigi  n  a  I 

1 7  /w«  turn  or  in  a  n  y  other  a  rea .  { 

18  (f)(1)  Training  provided  with  funds  made  available 
IN  under  this  Act  shall  be  only  for  occupations  for  which  there  is 

20  a  demand  in  the  area  served  or  in  another  area  to  which  the 

21  particifxint  is  willing  to  relocate,  and  priority  in  the  selection 

22  of  training  programs  shall  be  given  to  training  in  occupations 

23  determined,  pursuant  to  the  labor  market  analysis  made 

24  iwder  section  104(b)(2)(A),  to  be  in  sectors  of  the  economy 

25  whic%Jiave  a  high  potential  for  sustained  demand  or  growth. 
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1  (2)  All  program*,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  shall 

2  contribute  to  occupational  development,  upward  mobility,  de- 

3  velopmen/^of  new  careers,  and  overcoming  sex-stereotyping 

4  (including  procedures  which  will  lead  to  skill  development 

5  and  job  opportunities  for  participants  in  occupations  tradi- 

6  tional  for  the  other  sex). 

7  (g)  Only  eligible  individuals  residing  in  the  prime  spon- 

8  sors  area  may  be  served  by  employment  and  training  activi- 

9  ties  funded  under  this  Act,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  two  or 
10  more  prime  sponsors  operating  with  a  joint  private  industry 
4  1   councjt  under  section  101(f),  each  such  prime  sponsor  may 

12  serve  eligible  individuals  residing  in  the  other  such  prime 

1 3  sponsors '  areas, 

14  (h)  No  member  of  any  council  under  this  Act  shall  cast 

15  a  vote  on  any  matter  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  services  to 

16  be  provided  by  that  member  (or  any  organization  which,  that 

17  member  directly  represents)  or  vote  on  any  matter  which 

18  would  financially  benefit  the  member  or  the  organization 

19  which  the  member  represents. 

20  (i)   Except   for  employment  bonuses   under  section 

21  232(27),  payments  for  on-the-job  training  to  employers  orga- 

22  nized  for  profit  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  (1)  the 

23  costs  of  recruiting,  training,  and  supportive  services  and  the 

24  costs  of  lower  productivity  associated  with  employing  an  indi- 

25  vidual  who  lacks  the  requisite  skills  to  perform  the  job  in 
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1  which  the  individual  is  placed  and  (2)  such  costs  for  those 

2  otherwise  employed.  The  length  of  time  for.  which  such  pay- 

3  ments  may  be  made  shall  not  exceed  that  period  of  time  gen- 

4  erally  required  for  the  acquisition  of  skills  needed  for  a  posi- 

5  tion  within  a  particular  occupation. 

6  Funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  used 

7  to  duplicate  facilities  or  services  available  in  the  area  (with 

8  or  without  reimbursement)  from  Federal,  State,  or ,  local 

9  sources,  unless  the  prime  sponsor  demonstrates  that  alterna- 

10  tive  services  or  facilities  would  be  more  effective  or  more 

1 1  likely  to  achieve  the  prime  sponsor  s  performance  goals. 

t 

12  (2)    For   the   purpose   of   complying    with  section 

m 

18  104(b)(2)(F)  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  education  sew- 
14  ices,  the  criteria  for  selection  among  competing  providers  of 
\5  services  shall  affonl  to  aj/propriate  education  agencies  in  the 
H5  area  to  In*  served  the  opportunity  to  provide  such  services, 
17  unless  the  prime  sponsor  van  demonstrate  that  alternative 
1H  agencies  or  organizations  imuld  be  more  effective  or  would 

19  hair  greater  potential  to  enhance  the  particif Mints'  continued 
2( )  occupational  a  n d  ca  ree r  grow^f 

21  (k)  Adequate  accounting,  monitoring,  and  cost  manage- 

22  ment  systems  shall  Ih>  established  and  maintained  to  assure 

23  integrity  of  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  according  to 

24  standards  established  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 

25  establish  such  standards  and  procedures  for  recipients  of 
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\  funds  under  this  Act  as  are  necessary  to  assure  against  pro- 
2  gram  abuses. 


4  rctary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  such  funds 

5  and  the  eligibility  of  those  enrolled  in  its  programs  and  shall 

6  have  responsibility  to  take  action  against  its  subcontractors, 

7  subgrantees,  and  other  recipients  to  eliminate  abuse  in  the 

8  programs  they  are  carrying  out,  and  to  prevent  any  misuse  of 

9  funds  by  such  subcontractors,  subgrantees,  and  other  recipi- 

10  ents.  Prime  sponsors  may  delegate  the*  responsibility  for  de- 

1 1  termination  of  eligibility  under  reasonable  safeguards,  in- 

12  eluding  provisions  for  reimbursement  of  cost  incurred  l>ecause 

13  of  erroneous  determinations  matte  with  insufficient  care,  if 

14  the  Secretary  has  approved  such  an  arrangement  pursuant  to 

15  the  provisions  of  section  105(c). 

IB  (m)  Federal  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  not  V  used 

17  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  the  placement  of  any  individual 

18  in  a  training  or  employment  program  under  this  Act.  No? 

19  may  any  person  or  organization  charge  a  fee  for  the  place - 

20  ment  or  referral  iof  any  individual  in  or  to  such  program. 

21  (n)  So  funds  may  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 

22  subsidized  employment  with  any  private  for-profit  employer 

23  unless  the  individual  employed  is  a  youth  aged  Iff  in  21, 

24  inclusive,  who  in  economically  disadmntaged  and  the  em- 

25  ploy  ment  is  provided  in  accordance  with  section  2fj5(c)(2). 


(I)  Each  recipient  receiving  funds  directly  from  the  Sec- 
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1  (o)  The  Secretary  shall  x*6t  provide  financial  assistance 

2  for  any  program  under  this  Act  which  involves  political  activ- 

3  ities. 

4  (p)(l)  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 

5  funds  available  to  a  prime  sponsor  under  this- Act  in  any 
H  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  for  the  cost  of  administration  of 

7  programs  and  activities  under  this  Act.  For  purposes  of  this 

8  paragraph,  cost*  of  program  support  (such  as  counseling) 
D  which  are  directly  related  to  the  provision  of  education  or 

10  training  and  such  additional  costs  as  may  be  attributable  to 

1 1  the  <levelopment  of  training  described  in  section  233  shall  not 

12  be  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  administration, 

V.\  (2)  All  funds  received  undi>r  any  title  of  thin  Act,  which 

14  are  allouvd  to  be  used  for  administrative  costs  under  the  pro- 
IT)  visum*  of  the  title  under  which  they  were  received,  may  be 
M)  jxxded  by  the  recipient  so  that  they  may  be  used  to  administer 

17  all  progra  ms  u  nder  th  is  A  ct. 

18  U\)  Pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretari/t  income 

19  generated  under  any  program  may  be  retained  by  the  n'cipi- 

20  ent  to  continue  to  carry  out  the  program,  notwithstanding  the 

21  expiration  of  financial  assistance  for  that  program. 

22  (r)  The  Secretary/  shall  notify  the  (towrnor  and  Jhe  ap- 

23  pnrpriate  prime  sponsor  of,  and  consult  with  the  (tovemor 

24  and  such  prime  sjmnsor  concerning,  any  activity  to  be  funde^ 

25  by  the  Secretanj  under  this  Act  within  the  State  or  prime  - 
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1  sponsor  area;  and  the  Governor  shall  notify  the  appropriate 

2  prime  sponsor  of,  and  consult  with  such  prime  sponsor  con- 

3  cerning,  any  activity  to  be  funded  by  the  Governor  under  this 

4  Act  within  the  prime  sponsor  area. 

5  WAGES,  BENEFITS,  AND  ALLOWANCES 

6  Sec.  122.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 

7  the  following  allowances  and  wages  shall  apply  to  all  activi- 
ty ties  financed  under  this  Act: 

9  (l)(A)(i)  If  the  sum  of  cash  income  and  the  value 

10  of  food  stamps  received  by  the  family  of  the  participant 

1 1  is  less  than  70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard 

12  income  level,  the  participant  may  receive  an  hourly 

13  subsistence  stipend  which  would,'  on  an  annualized 

14  basis,  assuming  2,000  hours  of  participation,  equal  the 

15  difference  Iwtween  70  percent  of  the  lower  living  stand- 
\i\  ard  income  level  and  the  annualized  sum  of  cash 
17  income  and  the  wiluc  of  food  stamps. 

IH  (H)  Maintenance  allowances  may  not  substitute 

19  for  other  income  transfer  and  in-kind  aid  for  which  the 

20  participant  is  eligible. 

21  (Hi)  If  a  participant  in  eligible  for  but  not  receiv- 

22  tng  welfare*  unemployment  insurance,  or  food  stamps, 

23  lh<x  jmrticipant  shall  be  assisted  in  applying  for  bene- 

24  fits  for  wh  ich  he  or  she  is  eligible.  t 
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1  (BHi)  Participants  from  families  with  incomes 

2  below  the  lower  living  standard  income  level  shall  be" 

3  eligible  for  participation  cost  stipends  to  cover  the  extra 

4  costs  of  transportation,  meals,  equipment,  and  child 

5  can?,  necessary  for  participation, 

6  (it)  Individuals  with  family  '  incomes  below  70 

7  ,  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level  shall 
H  be  eligible  to  receive  100  percent  reimbursement,  and 
0  those*  between  70  and  100  percent  of  the  lower  living 

10  standard  income  level  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  up  to 

11  100  percent  but  not  less  than  50  percent  reimburse- 

12  ment,  of  the  costs* described  in  clause  (i)  of  tfyis  subpar- 

13  agraph, 

14  (C)  Lump-sum  payments,  tools,  and  equipment, 

15  Mcholarnhips,  and  other  rewards  may  be  provided  for 

16  completion  of  training  activities,  attainment  of  compe- 

17  tcncies,  self  placement  at  the  completion  of  services, 

18  and  other  constructive  attainments, 

10  (D)  A   trainee  shall  receive  no  allowances  for 

20  hours  during  which  the  trainee  fails  to  participate 

21  without  good  cause 

22  (2)  Individuals  in  on-the-job  training  shajil  be 

23  compensated  by  the  employer  at  such  rates,  including 

24  periodic  increases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under 

25  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  considering 
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1  such  factors  as  industry,  geographical  region,  skill  re- 

2  quirements,  and  individual  proficiency,  but  in  no  event 

3  less  than  the  higher  of  the  rate  specified  in  section 

4  ^   6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 or 

5  the  applicable  State  or  local  minimum  wage  law. 

6.  (3)  Individuals  employed  in  .activities  authorized 

7  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wa^es  which  shall  not  be 

8  less  than  the  highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  under 

9  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
;  10  19387  (B)  the  minimum  wage  under  the  applicable 

11  State  or  local  minimum  wage  law,  or  (C)  the  prevail- 

12  ing  rates  of  pay  for  individuals  employed  in  similar 

13  occupations  by  the  same  employer. 

14  v      (b)  Stipends  and  allowances  received  under  this  Act 

15  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 

16  mining  eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  income  transfer  and 

17  in-kind  aid  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

18  LABOR  STANDARDS 

19  Sec.  123.  (a)(1)  Conditions  of  employment  and  train- 

20  ing  shall  be  appropriate  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such 

21  factors  as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region,  and  profi- 

22  ciency  of  the  participant.  ,  \ 

23  (2)  Appropriate  health,  safety,  and  other  st&ndards\for 

24  work  and  training  shall  be  established  and  maintained:  V 


1  (3)  Appropriate  workers'  compensation  I or  equivalent 

2  protection  shall  be  provided  to  all  participants.  ♦ 

3  (4)  All  individuals  employed  in  subsidized  jobs  shall  be 

4  provided  workers1  compensation,  health  insurance,  unemploy- 

5  merit  benefits^  and  other  benefits  and  worfcing  conditions  at 

\  ■                     ■             ,          •'        "  ■ 

6  the  same  level  and -to  the  same  extent  as  other  employees 

7  working  a  similar  length  of  time,  doing  the  same  type  of 

8  work,  and  similarly  classified.  Any  such  classification  must 
*9  be  reasonable  and  must  include  nonfederaily  financed  em- 
1Q  ployees,  but  within  any  single  classification  q,  distinction 

11  may  be  jnade  between  subsidized  employees  and  other  em- 

12  ployees  for  purposes  of  "determining  eligibility  for  participa- 4 

13  lion  in  retirement  systems  of  plans  which  provide  benefits 

14  based  on  age  or  service  or  both. 

15  (5)  No  funds  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  contribu- 

16  tions  to  retirement  systems  or  plans  unless  such  contributions 

17  bear  a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  cost  of  providing  benefits 

18  to  participants. 

19  -  (b)(i)  tfo  currently  employed  worker  shall  be  displaced 

20  by  any  participant  (including  partial  displacement  such  as  a 

21  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertvjne  work%  wages,  or  em- 

22  ploy  me  nt  benefits). 

23  (2)  No  program  shall  impair  existing  contracts  for  serv- 

24  ices  or  collective  bargaining  agreements. 
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1  (3)  No  individual  shall  be  employed  or  job  opening 

2  filled  (A)  when  any  other  individual  not  supported  under  this 

3  Act  is  an  layoff  from  the  same  or  any  substantially  equiva- 

4  lent  job,  or  (B)  when  the  employer  has  terminated  the  em- 

5  ployment  of  any  regular  employee  not  supported  under  this 

6  Act  or  otherwise  reduced  its  workforce  with  the  intention  of 

7  filling  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  a  participant  whose 

8  wages  are  subsidized  under  this  Act 

9  (4)  No  jobs  shall  be  created  in  a  promvtional  line  that 

10  will  infringe  in  any  wq,y  upon  the  promotional  opportunities 

11  of  individuals  currently  employed  in  jobs  not  subsidized 

12  under  this  Act. 

13  (5)  No  jobs  shall  be  substituted  for  existing  federally 

14  assisted  jobs. 

15  (c)(1)  No  individual  may  be  required  to  join  a  union  as 

16  a  condition  of  enrolling  in  a  program  assisted  under  this  Act 

17  in  which  only  institutional  training  is  providedy  unless  such 

18  institutional  training  involves  individuals  employed  under  a 

19  collective-bargaining  agreement  which  contains  a  union  secu-, 

20  rity  provision. 

21  (2)  No  funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 

22  assist,  promotet  or  deter  union  organizing. 

23  (3)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents  employees 

24  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  or  training  in  the  same  area 

25  as  that  proposed  to  be  funded  under  this  Acty  an  opportunity 
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1  shall  be  provided  for  such  organization  to  submit  comments 

2  with  respect  to  such  proposal  to  the  applicant  and  to  the  Sec- 

3  retaryt  and  written  concurrence  shall  be  obtained  on  activi- 

4  ties  impairing  the  terms  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 

5  ment.  * 

6  (d)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 

7  or  subcontractors  in  any  constructionr  alteration,  or  repair, 

8  including  painting  and  decorating,  of  projects,  buildings,  and 

9  works  which  are  federally  assisted  under  this  Act,  shall  be 

10  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 

11  construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  tM  Secretary  in 

12  accordance  with  the  Davis- Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40 

13  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5).  The  Secretary  shall  have,  with  re- 
It  spect  to  such  labor  standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 

15  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R. 

16  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  1, 

17  1934,  unamended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C. 

18  2  76(0). 

19  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 
\ 

20  Sec.  124.  (a)(1)  All  allocations  under  this  Act  shall  be 

21  based  on  the  latest  available  data  and  estimates  satisfactory 

22  to  the  Secretary. 

23  (2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  allocates  funds  required  to 

24  be  allocated  by  formula  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
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1  publish  in  a  timely  fashion  in  the  Federal  Register  the  pro- 

2  posed  amount  to  be  distributed  to  each  prime  sponsor. 

3  W  All  funds  required  to  be  distributed  by  formula 

4  under  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  within  70  days  after  enact- 

5  ment  of  the  appropriations,  except  that,  if  such  funds  are  ap- 

6  propriated  in  advance  as  authorized  by  section  125(b),  such 

7  funds  shall  be  allocated  not  later  than  the  March  31  preced- 

8  ing  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  to  be  available 

9  for  obligation.  ' 

10  (4)  No  later  than  30  days  prior  to  allocation  of  any 

1 1  discretionary  funds  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 

12  lish  a  plan  for  utilization  of  such  funds  in  the  Federal  Regis* 
l§\ter  for  comments.  After  consideration  of  any  comments  re- 

14  ceived,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  final  plan. 

15  (5)  Whenever  the  Secretary  utilizes  a  formula  to  alio- 

16  cate  funds  made  available  for  distribution  at  the  Secretary  fs 

17  discretion  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 

18  30  days  prior  to  such  allocation,  publish  such  formula  in  the 

19  Federal  Register  for  comments  along  with  the  rationale  for 

20  the  formula  and  the  proposed  amounts  to  be  distributed  to 

21  each  State  and  area.  After  consideration  of  any  comments 

22  received,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  final  allocations  in  the 

23  Federal  Register. 

24  (b)  Except  as  provided  under  section  104(b)(2)(H)  and 

25  section  125(a),  the  Secretary  shall  reallocate  any  amount  of 
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1  any  allocation  under  this  Act  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 

2  a  prime  sponsor  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 

3  that  the  recipient  will  not  be  able  to  use  such  amount  within 

4  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

5  (c)(1)  Any  allocations  to  a  prime  sponsor  designated 

6  under  section  101  may  be  reallocated  only  if  the^ecretary 

7  has  provided  thirty  days  advance  notice  to  the  prime  sponsor, 

8  to  the  Governor,  and  to  the  general  public.  During  such 

9  period,  comments  may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

10  (2)  After  considering  any  comments  submitted  during 

1 1  such  period,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Governor  and  the 

12  affected  prime  sponsor  of  any  decision  to  reallocate  funds, 

13  and  shall  publish  such  decision  in  the  Federal  Register. 

14  (3)  In  reallocating  any  such  funds,  the  Secretary  shall 

15  give  priority  first  to  other  prime  sponsor  areas  within  the 
IB  same  State  and  then  to  prime  sponsor  areas  within  other 

17  States, 

18  AVAILABILITY  OF  FVSDS 

*  ) 

lty  Sec.  125.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

20  law,  unless  enacted  in  specific  limitation  of  the  provisions  of 

21  this  subsection,  any  fundi  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 

22  which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 

23  which  such  funds  were  appropriated  shall  remain  available 

24  for  obligation  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  any 

25  fundi  obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  during  a 
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1  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  obligation.  The  obligation 

%  of  funds  shall  not  be  revoked  or  canceled  as  long  as  such 

3  funds  are  expended  at  a  rate  which  is  consistent  with  the 

4  program  plan, 

5  (b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate  notice  of 

6  funding  available  under  this  Act,  appropriations  under  this 

7  Act  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  an  appropriation  Act  for 

8  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 

9  first  available  for  obligation. 

10  (2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the  advance  funding 

1 1  method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the  provisions  of  this 

12  subsection  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  appli- 
13.  cation  will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether 

14  in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate 

15  appropriations t  one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 

16  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 

17  (c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no 

18  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 

19  tiw  except  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  an  amount  as  are 

20  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

21  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

22  Sec.  126.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  submit  to  the 

23  Secretary  not  less  than  once  each  calendar  quarter  a  report 

24  on  its  progress  touxird  achievement  of  its  performance  goals 

25  (as  set  forth  in  its  plan  pursuant  to  section  104(b)(3))  and 
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1  annually,  within  60  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  on 

2  the  activities  conducted  during  that  year  and  the  characterise 

3  tics  of  participants  served  in  each  program  activity.  Such 

4  annual  report  shall  include  a  cost/benefit  evaluation  of  pro- 

5  grams  assisted  under  this  Act. 

6  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  reports  and  recom- 

7  mendations  to  the  President  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 

8  ate  pertaining  to  employment  and  occupational  requirements, 

9  resources,  use,  and  training,  and  the  President  shall  transmit 

10  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  same  topics  not  later  than 

1 1  March  1  of  each  year  Such  report  shall  include  an  evalua- 

12  tion  of  all  programs  and  activities  conducted  under  this  Act 

13  whether  conducted  by  the  Secretary  directly  or  by  prime 

14  sponsors. 

15  RECORDS,  AUDITS,  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

lf>         Sec.  127.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  provided 

17  under  this  Act  are  used  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the 

1 8  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

19  (1)  Every  recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  shall 

20  make,  keep,  and  preserve  such  records  as  the  Secretary 

21  shall  require  with  regard  to  each  employee  and  each 

22  participant.  Such  records,  including  periodic  reports, 

23  audits,  and  examinations,  shall  be  preserved  for  such 

24  time  as  the  Secretary  establishes  and  shall  be  made 

25  available  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in  such 
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1  form,  including  periodic  reports,  audits,  and  examina- 

2  turns  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation  or 

3  order. 

4  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  investiga- 

5  tion  authorized  under  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section 

6  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  (J  S  C. 

7  49,  relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 

8  duction  of  books,  papers,  and  documents)  as  in  effect 

9  on  January  25,  1982,  are  made  applicable  to  the  Sec- 

10  retary,  f 

1 1  (b)  Every  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  re- 

12  cipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  who  handles  funds  or  other 

13  financial  assistance  received  under  this  Act  shall  be  bonded 

14  to  promote  protection  against  loss  by  reason  of  fraud  or  dis- 

15  honesty  on  such  individual's  part  directly  or  through  conspir- 
ltf  acy  with  others.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  amount 

17  and  other  bonding  requirements  by  regulation. 

18  COMPLAINTS  AND  SANCTIONS 

19  SK(\  12H.  (a)(1)  Koch  prime  sponsor  or  contractor  or 

20  grantee  under  this  Act  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  griev- 

21  ance  procedure  for  grievances  or  complaints  about  its  pro- 

22  grams  and  activities  from  participants,  subgrantees,  sulKon- 

23  tractors,  and  Other  interested  persons.  Hearings  on  any  griev- 

24  ance  shall  be  conducted  unthin  30  days  of  filing  of  a  griety 

25  ance  and  decisions  shall  be  made  not  later  than  60  days  after 
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1  the  filing  of  a  grievance,  Except  for  complaint*  alleging 

2  fraud  or  criminal  activity,  complaints  shall  be  made  within 

3  one  year  of  the  alleged  occurrence, 

4  (2)  Each  recipient  of  financial  assistance  under  thuf  Act 

5  which  is  an  employer  of  participants  under  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  operate  or  establish  and  maintain  a  grievance 

7  pnxedure  relating  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

8  (3)  Upon  exhaustion  of  a  recipient's  griemnce  proce- 

9  dun1  without  resolution,  or  where  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 

10  believe  that  the  recipient  is  failing  to  comply  with  the  require- 

1 1  merits  of  this  Act  or  the  terms  of  the  prime  sponsor's  plan,  the 

12  Secretary  shall  investigate  the  allegation  or  belief  and  deter- 

13  mine  within  120  days  after  receiving  the  complaint  whether 

14  such  a  11  egat i o n  o r  co m pla int  is  true. 

15  (b)  The  Secretary  may  intwstigate  such  facts,  condi- 
Itf  turns,  practices,  or  other  matters  as  the  Sccretanj  deems  nee- 
17  essary  to  determine  whrthermhy  recipient  of  funds  or  any 
1H  official  of  such  recipient  h(Mv'wlated  any  provision  of  this 
It!  Act  or  of  the  regulations  under  this  Act,  If  the  Secretary 

20  concludes  that  any  recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  is  failing 

21  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 

22  under  this  Act  or  that  the  recipient  has  not  taken  approjrriate 

23  action  against  its  subcontractors,  subgrantccs,  and  other  re- 

24  ciptents,  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to  rewke  all  or 

25  part  of  the  recipient's  plan  and  to  terminate  or  suspend  fi- 
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1  nancial  assistance  in  whole  or  in  part  and  order  such  sane* 

2  tions  or  corrective  actions  as  are  appropriate,  including  the 

3  repayment  of  misspent  funds  from  sources  other  than  funds 

4  Under  this  Act  and  the  withholding  of  future  funding  in  ac~ 

5  cordance  with  subsection  (e),  if  prior  notice  and  an  opportu- 
$  nity  for  a  hearing.have  been  given  to  the  recipient.  In  deter- 

7  mining  whether  to  order  repayment  or  to  order  withholding, 

8  the  Secretary  shall  Jake  into  account  whether  the  recipient 
\)  acted  in  willful  disregard  of  statutory  requirements,  was 

10  grossly  negligent,  or  otherwise  failed  to  observe  accepted 

1 1  standards  of  administration.  Whenever  the  Secretary  orders 

12  termination  or  suspension  of  financial  assistance  to  a  sub- 

13  grantee  or  subcontractor  (including  operators  under  a  nonfi- 

14  nancial  agreement),  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to 

15  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  enforce  such  order,  to 
IB  reclaim  misspent  funds,  or  to  otherwise  protect  the  integrity 

17  of  the  funds  or  ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the  program, 

18  including  action  directly  against  the  subgrantee  or  subcon- 

19  tractor,  and  an  order  to  the  primary  recipient  that  it  take 

20  such  legal  action. 

21  (c)  In  emergency  situations,  if  the  Secretary  determines 

22  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  funds  or  ensure 

23  the  proper  operation  of  the  program,  the  Secretary  may  im- 

24  mediately  terminate  or  suspend  financial  assistance  in  whole 

25  or  in  part,  if  prompt  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  subsequent 
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J  tearing  are  given  to  the  recipient,  within  thirty  days  after 

2  such  termination  or  suspension.  The  Secretary  shall  not  Me- 

3  gate  any  of  the  functions  or  authority  specified  in  this  subscc- 

4  lion,  other  than  to  an  officer  whose  appointment  was  required 

5  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

6  (d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  recipient  under 

7  u  this  Act  has — 

8  (J)  discharged  or  in  any  other  manner  discrimi- 
i)  nated  against  a  participant  or  against  any  person  in 

10  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  program  in- 

1 1  volved,  or  against  any  person  because  such  person  has 

12  filed  any  complaint  or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  insti- 

13  tuted  any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or 

14  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any  such  proceed- 

15  ing  or  investigation  under  or  related  to  this  Act,  or  oth- 
18  cruise  unlawfully  denied  to  any  person  a  benefit  to 

17  which  that  person  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 

18  Mm  Act  or  the  Secretary's  regulations,  or 

19  (2)    discriminated  against   any   individual,  or 

20  failed  to  provide  employment  or  training  opportunities 

21  at  levels  of  skill  and  remuneration  that  are  commensu- 

22  rate  with  the  participant's  capabilities  or  potential  ca- 

23  pabilities, 
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1  the  Secretary  shall,  within  thirty  days,  take  such  action  or 

2  order  such  corrective  measures,  as  necessary,  with  respect  to 

3  the  recipient  or  the  aggrieved  person,  or  both. 

4  (e)  The  Secretary  may  withhold  funds  otherwise  pay- 

5  able  under  thin  Act  in  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended 

6  in  any  fiscal  year  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act, 

7  any  regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  any  term 
H  or  condition  of  assistance  under  this  Act.  In  the  eix*nt  of  any 
9  such  withholding  which  results  from  fraud  or  abuse,  the  Sec- 

10  retary  may  order  the  recipient  to  conduct  the  program  as 

1 1  specified  in  the  applicable  plan  on  the  Imsis  of  funds  other 
VI  than  funds  under  this  Act  and  may  enforce  such  order  by 

13  appropriate  civil  action,  unless  the  recipient  elects  to  termi- 

14  nate  participation  as  a  grantee  under  this  Act. 

lf>  (f)  With  the  consent  of  State  agencies  charged  with  the 
H)  administration  of  State  laws,  the  Secretary  is  authorized,  for 
17  the  purjwse  of  carrying  out  this  section,  to  utilize  the  services 
IN  of  State  and  local  agencies  and  their  employees.  Sat  with- 
it)  standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
20  ized  to  reimburse,  in  whole  or  in  part,  such  State  anct  local 
2!  agencies  and  their  employees  for  sendees  rendered  for  such 

22  purjH)ses. 

23  (g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (c),  the 

24  Secretary  shall  not  revoke  a  recipients  plan,  in  whole  or  in 

25  part,  nor  institute  corrective  action  or  sanctions  against  a 
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1  recipient  under  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  this  Actt 

2  without  first  providing  the  recipient  and  the  State  with  notice 

3  by  the  Secretary  of  such  intended  actions  and  the  reasons 

4  upon  which  those  intended  actions  are  based,  and  also  protnd- 

5  ing  the  recipient  with  an  opportunity  to  informally  resolve 
«  those  matters  contained  in  the  Secretary'*  notice. 

7  (h)  In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  jtrovisions  of 

8  this  Act  and  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act  and  to 
\)  ensure  conduct  of  programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 

|()  purposes  and  abjective*  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  re- 

1 1  quire  prime  sponsors  fa  participate  in  unified  audit  programs 

12  established  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  the  audit  of  both 
18  prime  sponsors  and  their  respects  subgrantees  and  subcon* 

14  tractors.  In  any  such  case  the  Secretary  may  require  the 

15  prime  sponsor  to  pay,  from  funds  under  this  Act  amiUthU  to 
Iti   t/  for  administrative  expenses,  that  portion  of  the  unified 

17  audit  expenses  allocable  to  the  audit  of  such  subgrantees  and 

18  subcontractors. 

19  (i)^Sothing  in  this  section  shall  t#  deemed  to  reduce  the 

20  responsibility  and  full  liability  of  prime  sponsors  and  other 

21  recipients  which  recent  fund*  directly  from  the  Secretary. 

22  (j)  The  existence  of  remedies  under  this  section  shall  not 

23  preclude  any  person,  who  alleges  that  an  action  of  a  prime 

24  sponsor  or  of  any  other  recipient  vwldtes  any  of  the  provv 
26  nwns  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
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1  Act,  from  instituting  a  civil  action  or  pursuing  any  other 

2  remedies  authorized  under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 

3  'JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

4  Sec.  129.  (a)  If  any  prime  sponsor  is  dissatisfied  with 

5  the  Secretary 's  final  action  with  respect  to^ihe^M^approml  of 

6  its  plan  under  section\105f  or  if  any  recipient  is  dissatisfied 

7  with  the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to  a  sanction 

8  under  Section  128,  or  ^  any  interested  person  is  dissatisfied 

9  with  or  aggrieved  by  any  final  action  of  the  Secretary  au~ 

10  thorized  under  section  128,  such  prime  sponsor,  recipient,  or 

11  \person  may,  within  60  days  after  notice  of*such  action,  file^ 
^2  with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 

13  which  the  prime  sponsor,  recipient,  or  person  resides  or  trans- 

14  acts  business  a  petition  for  review  of  such  action. 

16  (b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported 

16  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 

17  good  cause  shoum,  tnayi  in  whole  or  in  part,  set  aside  the 

18  findings  of  the  Secretary  or  remand  the  dase  to  the  Secretary 

19  17^  whole  or  in  part  to  take  further  ev^sme,  and  the  Secre- 

20  tary  may  thereupon  make  new  or  mo^fimSfindings  >of  fact 

21  and  may  modify  the  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 

22  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

23  SERVICES  AND  PROPERTY 

24  Secl  ISO.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  carrying  out 

25  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  to  accept,  pur- 
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1  chase,  or  kaspiiffthe  name  of  the  Department,  and  employ  or 

2  dispose  o^injttrtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act/ or  any 

3  title  thereof  any  money  or  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 

4  tangible  or  intangible,  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  oth- 

5  erwise;  and  to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 

6  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  3679(b)  of  the  Re- 

7  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

8  utilization  of  Services  and  facilities 

9  Sec.  131.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  the  perform- 

10  and  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  to  the  extent  permitted 

11  by  law,  to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  departments, 

12  agencies,  and  establishments  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 

13  retary  is  also  authorized  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 

14  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  any.  State  or  political  subdivision 

15  of  a  State,  with  its  consent. 

16  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF 

17  *  »  EDUCATION 

18  Sec.  132.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 

19  authorize  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 

20  United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 

21  trol  over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  administra- 
22'  tion,  or  personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  school,  or 

23  school  system,  or  bver  the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 

24  books,  or  other  printed  or  published  instructional  materials 

25  by  any  educational  institution  or  school  system. 
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1  SCHEDULES  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS 

2  Sec.  133.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the 

3  March  31  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  a  community 

4  job  training  or  Governor's  coordination  and  special  services 

5  plan  is  to  take  effect,  establish  a  date  for  the  submission  of 

6  such  plans  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

7  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  a  complete  and 

8  final  set  of  all  applicable  regulations  and  necessary  applica- 

9  tion  materials  not  later  than  the  May  15  preceding  the  fiscal 

10  year  for  which  such  plan  is  to  take  effect 

11  (b)  If  for  any  reason  the  Secretary  cannot  provide  a 

12  complete  and  final  set  of  all  applicable  regulations  and  neces- 

13  sary  application  materials  by  the  date  established  under 

14  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)t  the  Secretary  shall  extend 

15  the  date  for  submission  of  such  plan  to  allow  the  prime  spon- 

16  sor  and  Governor  to  review  such  regulations  and  to  complete 

17  ''such  materials  during  a  reasonable  period  of  time  prior  to 

18  submission. 

19  (c)  During  the  period  between  May  15  and  the  date  for 

20  submission  of  plans,  the  Secretary  shall  not  issue  any  regu- 

21  lations  or  guidelines  or  interpretations  that  require  any 

22  change  as  a  condition  for  the  Secretary  *s  approval  or  disap- 

23  proval  of  any  such  plan  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  If  the 

24  Secretary  deems  that  a  plan  change  is  required  during  such 

25  period,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  90  days  for  final 
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1  submission  of  such  change,  but  the  applicant  may  at  its  oipn 

2  discretion  submit  the  required  change  at  any  time. 

3  TITLE  11— EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

4  SER  VICES  FOR  THE  DISA  D  VANTA  GED  ^ 

5  Part  A— General  Provisions 

r* 

6  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

7  Sec.  200.  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  disad- 

8  vantaged  individuals  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  train- 

9  ing,  education^  job  search  activity,  and'  work-site  experience 

10  in  order  to  gain  the  competencies  necessary  to  secure  unsubsi- 

11  dized  employment;  and  to  provide  disadvantaged  in-school 
1*2  and  out-of -school  youth  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  ac- 

13  quire  the  necessary  employability  skills  for  successful  entry 

14  into  the  labor  market. 

15  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

16  SEC.  201.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  73  per- 

17  cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any 

18  fiscal  year  among  the  States  as  follows: 

19  (A)  Twenty -five  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 

20  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  among  the 

21  States  on  (he  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 

22  ployed  individuals  who  reside  in  each  such  State  as 

23  compared  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  individ- 

24  Uals  in  all  the  States. 
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1  (B)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 

2  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  among  the 

3  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  number  of  un~ 

4  employed  individuals  who  reside  in  eadh  State  as  com- 

5  pared  to  the  total  excess  number  of  unemployed  indi- 

6  viduals  in  all  the  States.  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 

7  9TQph,  the  term  "excess  number"  means  the  number 

8  which  represents  unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of 

9  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  State,  or 

10  the  number  which  represents  unemployed  individuals 

11  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in 

12  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  in  such  State. 

13  (C)  Twenty -five  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 

14  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  among  the 

15  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 

16  ployed  individuals  residing  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 

17  employment    in   each    State   compared   to   the  total 

18  number  of  such  unemployed  individuals  in  all  areas  of 

19  substantial  unemployment  in  all  the  States. 

20  (D)  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 

21  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allocated  among  the 

22  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  ^  number  of  adults  in 

23  families  with  an  annual  income  below  the  low-income 

24  level  who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 

25  number  of  such  adults  in  all  the  States. 
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1  i2)  The  sum  allocated  to  each  State  under  paragraph 

2  ( 1)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  areas  served  by 

3  prime  sponsors  within  the  State  onan  equitable  basis,  based 
^4  upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  such  paragraph. 

5  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  10  percent  of  the 

0  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 

7  among  the  States  to  carry  out  the  Governors  coordination 

8  and  special  series  plan  under  section  111,  to  provide  funds 
SJ  for  the  State  employment  and  training  coordinating  council 

10  under  section  112,  and  to  enable  the  Governor  of  each  State 

11  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  facilitate  coordination 

12  among  employment-related  education  and  training  programs 

13  under  section  113.  The  amount  allocated  to  each  State  shall 

14  near  the  same  ratio  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  so  appropri- 

15  ated  as  the  amount  allocated  to  that  State  under  subsection 
Hi  (a)(1)  bi'ars  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allocated  to  all  the 
17  States  under  such  subsection,                        "~~\  ' 

IH  (e)(1)  Fur  j)ercent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  earn/ 

19  out  this  title  for  fiscal  year  19H3  shall  be  made  available  In/ 

20  the  Secretary  to  prime  sponsors  as  planning  grants  to  assist 

21  in  meeting  sjyecial  costs  during  the  transition  period  provided 

22  in  section  S(Ki(h)(2)  of  this  Act.  The  prime  sponsor  shall 

23  make  a  portion  of  such  funds  available  to  the  private,  indus- 
124  try  council  to  enable  it  to  hire  professional,  technical,  and 
25  clerical  staff  to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  (if 
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1  any  funds  for  such  purpose  are  desired  by  such  council).  The 

2  amounts  made  awiilable  by  the  Secretary  to  prime  sponsors 

3  shall  be  allocated  among  prime  sponsors' in  the  same  manner 

4  as  funds  are  allocated  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

5  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  5  percent  of  the  amount 

6  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  fiscal  year  1984  or 

7  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  among  prime  sponsors  thalt 

8  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  meet  or  exceed  the  perform- 

9  ance  goals  established  in  their  plans  (as  required  by  section 

10  104(b)(3)).  The  amount  allocated  to  each  such  prime  sponsor 

1 1  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  so  appro- 

12  priated  as  the  amount  allocated  to  that  priihe  sponsor  under 

13  subsection  (a)(2)  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allocated  to 

14  all  such  prime  sponsors  (that  meet  or  exceed  their  perform- 

15  ance  goals)  under  such  subsection. 

16  (d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  6  percent  of  the 

17  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 

18  among  the  States  to  enable  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 

19  provide  State  incentive  grants  to  State  agencies  responsible 

j 

20  for  education  and  training  under  section  114. 

2 1  (2)  The  amount  so  allocated  to  each  State  shall  bear  the 

22  same  ratio  to  6*  jwrcent  of  the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the 

23  amount  allocated  to  that  State  under  subsection  (a)(1)  bears 

24  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allocated  to  all  the  States  under 

25  such  subsection. 
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1  (e)(1)  The  Secretary  tthall  allocate  4  percent  of  the 

2  amount  apjyropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  fiscal  year 

3  19H4  or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  among  prime  sponsors 

4  that  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  they 

5  haw  raised,  from  non-Federal  sources,  and  will  exj>end  for 
H  purjmH.es  of  programs  under  this  titU\  an  amount  equal  to  the 
7  amount  allocated  to  that  prime  sjmnsor  under  jxiragraph  (2). 
H  (2)  The  amount  so  allimated  to  each  jmme  sponsor  shall 
$•  fa'ar  the  same  ratio  to  4  jwrcent  of  the  amount  so  ajrptvjm* 

10  ated  as  the  amount  alltmatcd  to  that  jmvie  sponsor  under  sub* 

11  section  (a)(2)  Iwars  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  alUicated  to  all 

12  jmme  sjmnsors  under  such  subsection, 

1  *J  CD  A  n  y  a  m  o  u  n  ts  a  I  located  u  n  dc  r  jm  nigra  j>h  (2)  to 

14  jmme  sjmnsors  which  do  not  meet  the  matching  amount  re* 

1  f>  g  u  \  red  by  jm  rag  rajyh  (!)  sh  a  It  f>e  rea  lloca  ted  by  t  h  e  Seen'  ta  ry 

Hi  to  other  jmme  sjmnsors  (which  meet  the  matching  amount)  on 

17  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  establish  consistent  with  the 

1 8  pu rposes  of  this  tit U\ 

19  (f)(1)  The  Secretary/  shall  allocate  2  jyercvnt  of  the 

20  amount  apj)n>jmated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 

21  among  jmme  sponsors  designated  pursuant  to  j>aragraj)h 
CD(A)  or  (4)  of  section  101(a),  The  amount  allocated  to  each 

U »l  such  prime  sponsor  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  2  j)ercent  of 

24  the  amount  so  apjiropriated  as  the  amount  allocated  to  that 

25  prime  sponsor  under  subjection  (a)(2)  bears  to  the  sum  of  the 
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1  amounts  allocated  to  all  such  prime  sponsors  (that  are  desig- 

2  nated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (4)  of  section  101(a)) 

3  under  such  subsection. 

4  (2)  Four  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 

5  out  this  title  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  made  available  by 

6  the  Secretary  (in  addition  to  amounts  made  available  for 

7  such  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (D)  in  accordance  with  this 

8  paragraph.  The  Secretary  shall  use  such  funds,  after  consul- 

9  tation  with  and  receiving  recommendations  from  the  Qover- 

10  nor  of  the  appropriate  State,  to  encourage  voluntary  consortia 

11  (formed  under  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (4)  of  section  101(a)) 

12  scrvim  substantial  portions  of  labor  market  areas  within 

13  such  State.  Such  amounts  shall  be  allocated  in  the  same 

14  manner  as  funds  are  allocated  under  paragraph  (1). 

15  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SERVICES 

IB  Sec  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  an 

1 7  individual  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program  receiv- 

18  ing  assistance  under  parts  B  and  C  of  this  title  only  if  such 

1 9  indimdual  is  economically  disadvantaged. 

20  (b)  Up  to  W  percent  of  the  participants  in  all  programs 

21  of  a  prime  sponsor  receiving  assistance  under  parts  B  and  C 

22  of  this  title  may  be  individuals  who  are  not  economically 

23  disadvantaged  if  such  individuals  have  encountered  barriers 

24  to  employment.  Such  individuals  may  include,  but  are  not 

25  limited  to,  those  who  have  limited  English- language  profi- 
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1  ciency,  or  are  displaced  homemakers,  single  teenage  parents, 

2  older  worker*,  veterans,  ex-offender*,  alcoholics,  or  addicts, 

3  IUVJSION  OF  FCNDH* 

4  Sec.  203.  (a)  Funds  promded  under  this  title  shall  be 

5  used  by  each  prime  sponsor  in  accordance  with  it*  plan  to 
B  provide  such  employment  and  training  services  to  disadvan- 
7  taged  youth  and  adults  as  the  prime  sponsor  and  private  in- 
H  dustry  council  determine  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate. 
H  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)t  one-half  of 

10  such  funds  shall  be  expended  to  provide  such  services  to  eligi- 

1 1  ble  youth  under  section  261,  and  one-half  of  such  funds  shall 

12  be  expended  to  provide  such  services  to  eligible  adults  under 
IH  section  23  L  » 

14  (b)  To  the  extent  that  the  ratio  of  economically  disad- 

15  vantaged  youth  to  economically  disadvantaged  adults  in  the 
Itf  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor  differs  from  the  ratio  of 

17  such  individuals  nationally  (as  published  by  the  Secretary), 

18  the  amount  which  such  prime  sponsor  shall  be  required  to 
\\)  expend  for  services  for  youth  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 

20  reduced  or  increased  proportionately  in  accordance  with  regu- 

2 1  lotions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

22  (c)  Up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  for  services  to 

23  adults  may  be  used  by  each  prime  sponsor  for  services  for 

24  youth,  and,  alt ernat lively,  up  to  15  percent  of  the  funds  allo- 

25  cated  for  sennces  to  youth  may  be  used  by  each  prime  spon- 
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1  sor  for  sennces  to  adults,  based  upon  analysis  of  local  needs 

2  and  cap<icities  an  justified  in  its  biennial  community  job 

3  training  plan. 

4  Part  H—Adclt  Training  Programs 

5  eligibility  for  adult  programs 

B  Sec.  23 J,  Individuals  otherwise  eligible  under  section 

7  H 02  who  are  22  years  of  age  or  older  shall  be  eligible  to 

8  participate  in  programs  under  this  jxirt. 

9  VSK  OF  FI  NDS 

10  SK(\  232.  Employment  and  training  services  vfade 

1 1  ami  table  with  funtls  provided  under  this  part  (and 

12  part  C)  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

13  (1)  job  search  assistance, 

14  (2)  job  counseling, 

If)  Ci)  remedial  education  and  basic  skills  t raining t 

V 

H>  (4)  institutional  skill  training, 

17  (5)  on-the-job  training, 

18  (H)  programs  of  advanced  career  training  which 

19  provide  a  formal  combination  of  on-the-job  and  institu- 

20  twnal  training  and  internship  assignments  which  pre- 

21  -  jxire  individuals  for  career  employment, 

2*2  (7)  /rami ng  proijra ms  operated  by  the  primte 

23  sector,  including  those  ojyerated  by  labor  organizations 

24  or  by  consortia  of  primte  sector  employers  utilizing 

25  primte  sector  facilities',  equipment,  and  personnel  to 
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1  train  workers  in  occupations  for  which  demand  exceeds 

2  ™pply, 

3  (H)  outreach  to  make  individuals  aware  of,  and 

4  encourage  the  use  of  employment  and  training  services, 

5  (9)  development  of  labor  market  information, 

6  (10)  programs  to  develop  work  habits  and  other 

7  services  to  individuals  to  help  them  obtain  and  retain 
H  employment, 

\)  (II)  supportive  services  to  enable  individuals  to 

10  fuirticifxite  in  employment  and  training  activities,  in- 

11  eluding  child  rare,  health  care,  transportation,  special 
PJ  services  and  materials  for  the  handicapjyed,  and  other 

13  necessary  services,  „ 

14  (12)  upgrading  and  retraining, 

15  (!*V  education -to-work  transition  activities, 
lf>  (14)  literacy  training  and  bilingual  training, 
IT  (IT))  work  exjwrv  nee, 

18  (16)  vocational  exploration, 

111  (I7>  attainment  of  certificates  of  high  school  equi- 

20  mlency, 

2\  (IN)  job  development, 
22  f/W  job-generating  activities, 
23*  WW  apprenticeship  programs, 
24  disseminating  information  on  program  activi- 
ty ties  to  employers, 

i 

6'> 
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1  (22)  use  of  advanced  learning  technology  for  edu-  * 

2  cation,  job  preparation,  and  skills  training, 

3  (23)  development  of  job  openings, 

A  (24)  on-site  industry -specific  training  programs  \ 

5  supportive  of  industrial  and  economic  development, 

6  (25)  followup  services  with  participants  placed  in 

7  unsubsidized  employment, 

8  (26)  coordinated  programs  with  other  Federal  em- 

9  ployment-related  activities,  and 

10  (27)  employment  bonuses,  paid  only  upon  re  ten- 

1 1  tion  in  employment  for  at  least  6  months  beyond  the 

12  training  period,  to  provide  incentives  for  ejnployers  to 

13  employ  participants  at  the  conclusion  of  on-the-job  or 

14  other  training  under  this  Act. 

15  VVHTOM1ZEO  TRAIN! SO  REQUIREMENT 

Ifi  SEC.  233.  To  the  extent  possible  in  light  of  local  eco- 


17  nomic  conditions,  training  programs  conducted  by  prime 

IS  sponsors  under  this  part  shall  protnde  trailing  described  in 

19  clause  (,r>),  (6),  (7),  (12),  (20),  or  (24)  of  section  232  or  other 

20  training  conducted  with  a  commitment  by  an  employer  or 

21  gri>up  of  employers  to  employ  an  individual  ujwn  successful 

22  completion  of  that  training. 
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x  pART  c—Yovth  Preparatory  Programs 

2  eugibilit\  for  youth  preparatory  programs 

3  Skc,  2£7.  fa;  Individuals  otherwise  eligible  under  sec- 

4  /ion  205  who  are  aged  Hi  through  21,  inclusive,  shali  be 

5  eligible  to  participate  in  programs  under  this  part,  regardless 
«  of  whether  such  individuals  are  in-school  or  out-of-school. 

7  (h)  Youth  aged  14  or  15  shall  be  etigibU  to  receive  as- 

8  sistance  under  pre-employment  skills  training  fnvgrams  de~ 

i 

\)  ncrxlnd  \n  section  264  and  such  youth  may  be  eligible  to  re* 

10  ceive  such  assistance  without  regard  to  the  limitations  in  sec- 

1 1  turn  202. 

12  0  )  Eligible  youth  aged  14  or  15  shall,  if  appropriate 
|3  and  set  forth  in  the  community  job  training  plan,  be  eligible 
1 4  for  kmofif  youth  employment  programs  under  section  267  of 
If)  this  Art. 

It;  participation  is  part  n  activities 

[l  Sec  262.  In  addition  to  activities  authorized  under 

1H  this  part,  funds  available  under  this  part  may  be  used  to 

19  pwvide  eligible  youth  with  the  same  activities  authorized  in 

20  section  2:i2. 

21  MUTATION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  / 

22  SEC.  263.  (a)  TCligible  youth  who  have  not  attained  a 

23  high  school  diploma  or  who  have  educational  deficiencies  aV- 

24  spite  the  attainment  of  a  diploma  shall  he  eligible  under  this 

25  section,  with  priority  given  to  high  school  dropouts. 
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1  (b)(1)  The  prime  sponsor  is  authorized  to  maintain  a 

2  network  of  learning  centers  offering-  individualized  instruc- 

3  Hon  in  convenient  locations?  such  as  schools,  neighborhood 

4  organizations,  libraries,  and  other  sites,  including  mobile 
**5  vans  in. rural  areas.  . 

6  0       (2)  The  curricula  provided  by  sweh  network  shall  be  de- 

7  signed  to  prepare  the  student  to  meet  State  and  locally  deter- 

8  mined  general  education  diploma  and  basic  education  compe- 
9 ,  tency  requirements.  :v 

10         (c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  priority  shall  be  given 

.  11  rin  the  selection  of  service  providers  to  previously  funded  in- 

12  school  and  community  based  organization  projects  which  are 

13  both  cost-effective  and  of  demonstrated  success,  and  which  ^ 

14  otherwise  meet  criteria  under  this  Act.  ^ 

15  PR  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  TRAINING 

16  S&£.  264.  (a)  Yxfuth  aged  14  through  19  may  receive 
17'  services  under  this  section,  except  that — 

^8  (1)  priority  shall  be  given^to  those  youth  who  dp 

19  wo/  meet  established  levels  of  academic  achievement 

20  and  who  plan  to  enter  the  full-time  labor  market  upon 
-21  ;       leaving  schoql;  and   "  .*'■... 

22  (2)  insofar  a$  possible,   preemployment  skills 

23  v   training  shall  »be  concentrated  on  youth  aged  14 

24  through  16.  '  x 


,    -  ■                  ,        '79  "      ■  •    "  >.   .  ' 

1  ,j    (2>>  Up  to  200  hours  of  individualized  instruction  and* 

2  activities  may  be  provided  to  youth  under  this  section. 

3  Y<cA  instruction  and  activities  may ^include,  but  are 

4  not  limited  lorfhe  following: 

5  (2J ^  assessment  testing,  and  counseling; 

,6  (2y  occupational  career  and  vocational  expfora- 

7  fion;  _  * 

"  8  (3)  job^search  assistance;  .  . 

9  (4)  jofc  holding  and  survival  skills  training; 

10  (5>>  fowic  ii/e  J^iife  training; 

11  (6)  remedial  education; 

12  (7/  ^ior  market  information;  and 

13  V  (8)  job-seeking  skills  training. 

14  ENTRY  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 

.15  Sec.  555.  fa)  you^A  mat?  participate  under  this  section 

16  if  they—  ; 

17  Aaue  completed  preemployment  skills  trainina 

18  or  its  equivalent;  x 

,19  (2)  Aaw  no*  Aeta  a  regular  part-time  or  summer 

20  jofc  /or  more  than  250  hours  of  "  paid  employment, 

21  •      except  *Aia  paragraph  may  be  waived  in  accord- 

22  ance  un*A  criteria  established  in  the  community  job 

23  training  plan  under  title  1  0/  *Aw  4cf;  and 

24  v  (3)  dre  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school  or  an  jtnsti- 
25 »  tution  offering  a  certified  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
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1  gram  and  are  meeting  or  have  met  the  minimum  oca- 

2  demic  and  attendance  requirements  of  that  school  or 

3  education  program  during  the  current  or  most  recent 

4  term,  with  priority  given  to  youth  who  do  not  plan  to 

5  continue  on  to  postsecondary  education, 

6  ,  (b)  Entry  employment  experiences  may  be  up  to  20 

7  hours  weekly  during  the  school  year  or  full  time  during  the 

8  summer  and  holidays,  for  a  total  of  not  to  exceed  500  hours 

9  of  entry  employment  experience  for  any  individual.  Such  ex- 

10  periences  shall  be  appropriately  supervised,  including  the 

11  maintenance*  of  standards  of _  attendance  and  worksite  per- 

12  formance, 

13  (c)  Entry  employment  experiences  may  be  one  of  the 

14  following  types; 

15  (1)  Full-time  employment  opportunities  in  public 

16  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  during  the  summer  and 

17  on  a  part-time  basis  in  combination^  with  education 

18  and  training  activities.  These  jobs  shall  provide  corn- 
Id  munity  improvement  services  that  complement  local  ex- 

20  penditures. 

21  >  (2)  Tryout  empldyment  at  private  for-profit  work- 

22  sites,  or  at  public  and  private  nonprofit  worksites  when 

23  pribate  for-profit  worksites  are  not  available.  Wages  fon 

24  tryout  employment  shall  be  paid  by  the  prime  sponsor, 

25  but  the  length  of  any  assignment  to  a  tryout  employ- 
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I  ment  position  shall  not  exceed  250  hours.  Tryout  em- 
£  ployment  positions  shall  be  ones  for  which  participants 

3  •  would  not  usually  be  hired  (because  of  lack  of  expert- 

4  ence  or  other  barriers  to  employment),  and  vacancies  in 

5  such  positions  may  not  be  refilled  if  the  previous  par- 
ti ticipant  completed  the  tryout  employment  but  was*  not 

7  hired  by  the  employer. 

8  (3)  Cooperative  education  programs  to  coordinate 

9  educational  programs  with  work  in  the  private  sector. 
10  (d)  Participation  in  education  for  employment  activities* 

II  under  this  section  may  be  required  to  qualify  for  entry  em- 
12  ployment  experiences  in  the  summer  months  and  shall  be  re- 
1&  quired  far  dropout  youth  not  enrolled  in  other  education  ac- 

14  ncities. 

15  (e)  Each  participant  shall  be  required  to  meet  perform- 

16  ance  and  attendance  standards  related  to  the  employment  as- 

17  signment,  and  shall  be  evaluated  and  terminated  (if  neces-, 

18  sary)  <m~lhe  basis  of  unsatisfactory  compliance  with  such, 

19  standards. 

20  SCHOOL-TO-WORK  TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE 

21  Sec.  266.  (a)  School-to-work  transition  assistance  may 

22  be  provided  to — 

23  e  (1)  high  ^school  seniors  who  plan  to  enter  the  full- 

24  ■    time  labor  market  upon  gr&duation,  with  priority  to 

25  seniors  in  high  schools  having  a  predominance  of  stu- 
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1  dents  from  families  with  incomes  below  70  percent  of 

2  the  lower  living  standard  income  level;  and 

3  (2)  dropouts,  with  followup  as  immediately  as 

4  possible  after  leaving  school. 

5  (b)  Transition  services  include — 

6  (1)  provision  of  occupational  information; 

7  (2)  short-duration  job  search  assistance; 

8  (3)  job  clubs; 

9  (4)  placement  and  job  development;  and 

10  (5)  followup. 

1 1  (c)  All  seniors  and  dropouts  who  are  eligible  for  and  in 

12  need  of  training  activities  shall  be  provided  information  ana\ 

13  where  appropriate,  referred  to — 

14  (1)  preemployment  skills  training,  entry  employ- 

15  ment  experience,  and  remedial  education; 

16  (2)  adult  training  activities;  and 

17  (3)  the  Job  Corps. " 

18  SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMEST^PR^ORAMS 

19  Sec.  267.  Eligible  youth  under  this  part  may  partici- 

20  pate  in  summer  youth  employment  programs  carried  out  by 

21  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations.  Such 

22  programs  shall  provide  useful  work  experience  and  appropri- 

23  ate  training  and  supplemental  activities  to  develop  the  occu- 

24  pational  potential  of  participants. 
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1  EDUCATION  STANDARDS 

2  S£C.  268.  (a)  All  education  pwglams  for  youth  sup-' 

3  parted  with  funds  provided  under  this  part  shall  be  consistent 

4  with  applicable  State  and  local  education  standards. 

5  (b)  Standards  and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  award- 

6  ing  of  academic  credit  and  certifying  educational  attainment 

7  in  programs  conducted  under  this  part  shall  be  consistent 

8  with  the  requirements  of  applicable  State  and  local  law  and 

9  regulation. 

10  TITLE  III— EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

11  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DISPLACED  WORKERS 

12  PURPOSE 

13  %}EC.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (1)  to  assist 

14  individuals  who  have  become  involuntarily  unemployed  (and 

15  who  are  unlikely  to  be  rehired  by  the  same  employer)  in  ob- 

16  taining  alternative  employment,  (2)  to  retrain  individuals 

17  with  job  skills  in  declining  occupations  for  jobs  in  occupa- 

18  tians  in  growing  demand,  and  (3)  to  reduce  the  impact  of 

19  economic  dislocations  on  local  communities. 

A 

20  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

21  »       SEC.  392.  (a)  From  tRe  amount  appropriated  to  carry 

22  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  may  reserve 

23  up  to  25  percent  of  such  amount  for  use  by  the  States  in 

24  accordance  with  subsecjton  (c). 

-  * 
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1  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  remainder  'of  the 

2  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 

3  among  the  States  as  follows: 

4  (1)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such  amount 

5  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  on  the  basuLof  the 

.  .1 

6  relative  number  of  unemployed  individuals  who  reside 

7  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  un- 

8  employed  individuals  in  all  tf^States. 

9  (2)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such  amount 
10  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
H  relative  excess  number  of  unemployed  individuals  who 

12  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 

13  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all  the  States. 

14  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  "excess 

15  number"  means  the  number  which  represents  unem- 

16  ployed  individuals  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  of  the  civil- 

17  ian  labor  force  in  the  State. 

18  (3)  One-third  of  the  remainder  of  such  amount 

19  shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  oh  the  basis  of  the 

20  relative  number  of  individuals  who  have  been  unem- 

21  ployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or  more  and  who  reside  in 

22  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  in- 

23  dividuals  in  all  the  States. 

24  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  the  sums  re- 

25  served  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
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1  training,  retraining,  job  search  assistance,  placement,  reloca- 

2  turn  assistance,  and  other  aid  (including  any  activity  author- 

3  ized  by  section  307)  to  individuals  who  are  affected  by  mass 

4  layoffs,  na^^^sasters,  Federal  Government  actions  (stwh 

5  as  relocations  of  Federal  faci^ties),  or  who  reside  in  areas  of 

6  high  unemployment  or  designated  enterprise  zones.  In  order 

7  to  qualify  for  assistance  from  funds  reserved  by  the  Secretary 

8  under  subsection  (a),  a  State  shall,  in  accordance  with  rcgu- 

9  lotions  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  establishing  criteria  for 

10  awarding  assistance  from  such  funds,  submit  an  application 

1 1  identifying  the  need  for  such  assistance  and  the  types  of,  and 

12  projected  results  expected  from,  activities  to  be  conducted  with 

13  such  funds.  1 

14  MATCHING  REQUIREMENT 

15  Sec.  303.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  qualify  for  financial  as- 

16  sistance  under  this  title,  a  State  shall  demonstrate  to  the  sat- 

17  isf action  of  the  Secretary  that  it  will  expend  for  purposes  of 

18  services  assisted  under  this  title,  an  amount  from  public  or 

19  private  non-Federal  sources  equal  to  the  amount  made  Svail- 

20  able  to  that  State  und^section  302(b).  The  Secretary  shall 

21  prescribe  regulations  establishing  wndi^ons  for  appropriate 

22  reduction  in  the  amount  that  aiState  is  required  to  expend 

23  under  the  preceding  sentence  if  the  average  rate  of  unemploy- 

24  ment  for*  any  three  consecutive  months  in  such  State  is  a 
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1  percentage  which  equals  or  exceeds  the  national  average  rate 

2  of  unemployment  for  such  months. 

3  (2)  Such  non-Federal  matching  funds  shall  include  the 

4  direct  cost  of  employment  or  training  services  under  this  title 

5  provided  by  State  or  local  programs  (such  as  vocational  edu- 

6  cation),  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  private  for-profit 

7  employers, 

8  (b)  Any  funds  which  are  expended  by  a  State  to  provide 

9  unemployment  insurance  benefits  to  an  individual  who  is  an 

10  eligible  participant  for  purposes  of  this  title  and  who  is'en- 

1 1  rolled  in  a  program  of  training  or  retraining  under  this  title 

12  shall  bi  counted  as  funds  expended  from  non-Federal  sources 

13  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

14  STATE  DISPLACED  WORKER  PLANS;  COORDINATION 

15  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

16  Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  finan- 

17  cial  assistance  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 

18  plan  for  the  use  of  such  assistance  which  shall  include  appro-  > 

19  priate  provisions  for  the  coordination  of  programs  conducted 

20  with  such  assistance  with  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  cm* 

21  ployment- related  programs,  such  as  unemployment  compen- 

22  sationf  employment  services,  vocational  education,  public  as- 

23  sistance  programs,  and  social  services. 

24  (b)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  plan  submitted 

25  under  subsection  (a)  shall  ensure  that  the  State  will,  in  the 
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1  conduct  of  program*  and  activities  under  this  title,  utilize 

2  facilities  and  services  provided  by  employment  and  training 
8  programs  operated  with  assistance  under  title  11  of  this* Act. 

4  PRIMS  SPONSOR  REVIEW 

5  Sec,  305.  No  program  of  assistance  conducted  with 

6  funds  made  available  under  this  title  may  be  operated  within 

7  any  area  served  by  a  prime  sponsor  designated  under  para- 

8  graph  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of  section  101(a)  of  this  Act, 

9  unless  the  operation  of  such  program  in  such  area  is^ap- 

10  proved  by  that  prime  sponsor  and  by  a  majority  of  members 

1 1  of  the  private  industry  council  for  that  prime  sponsor. 

12  CONSULTATION  WITH  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

13  8  E(\  306.  No  program  of  assistance  conducted  with 

14  funds  made  available  under  this  title  which  will  provide  serv- 

15  ices  to  a  substantial  number  of  members  of  a  labor  organiza- 

16  tion,  or  to  individuals  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the  area 

17  served  by  a  labor  organization,  shall  be  established  without 

18  consultation  with,  and  the  approval  of  such  services  by,  such 

19  labor  organization. 

20  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

21  8 EC.  307.  (a)  Financial  assistance  provided  to  States 

22  under  this  title  may  be,  used  to  assist  eligible  participants  to 

23  obtain  unsubsidized  employment  through  training  and  relat- 

24  ed  employment  services  which  may  include,  but  are  not  limit- 

25  edto— 

'Jo 
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1  (1)  job  search  assistance,  including  job  clubs, 

2  (2)  job  development,  * 

3  (3)  training  in  jobs  skills  for  which  demand  ex- 

4  ceeds  supply,  * 

5  (4)  supportive  services,  including  commuting  as- 

6  sistoncs  and  financial  and  personal  counseling,** 

7  (5)  pre-layoff  assistance,  f  < 

8  (6)  relocation  assistance,  and 

9  (7)  programs  conducted  in  cooperation  with  em- 

10  players  or  labor  organizations  to  provide  early  inter- 

1 1  veniion  in  the  event  of  closures  of  plants  or  facilities, 

12  (b)  During  any  period  of  training  or  retraining  under 

13  this  title,  eligible  participants  shall  be  provided  with- 
it  allowances  or  stipends  in  accordance  with  section  122(a)(1). 

/J 

15  (c)  Relocation  assistance  may  be  provided  if  the  State 


16  determines  (1)  that  the  participant  cannot  obtain  employment 

17  within  the  participant's  commuting  area,  and  (2)  that  the 

18  participant  has  secured  suitable  long-duration  employment  or 

19  obtained  a  bona  fide  job  offer  in  a  relocation  area  in  a  State. 

20  ELIGIBLE  PARTICIPANTS 

21  Sec.  308.  (a)  Any  individual  whose  employment  has 

22  been  terminated  or  suspended,  or  who  has  received  a  notice  of 

23  termination  or  suspension  of  employment,  as  a  result  of  any 

24  closure  of  a  plant  or  facility  ' or  indefinite  layoff  or  reduction 
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1  in  farce  shall  be  an  eligible  participant  for  purposes  of  serv- 

2  ices  provided  under  this  title. 

3  (b)  Any  individual  who  is  unemployed  and  who  is  deter- 

4  mined  by  a  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  job  skills  held  by  that 

5  individual,  to  have  limited  opportunities  for  employment  or 

6  reemployment  in  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation  in  the  area 

7  in  which  such  individual  resides,  may  be  an  eligible  partici- 

8  pant  for  programs  of  training  or  retraining  under  this  title. 

9  TITLE  IV — NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

10  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

11  Part  A — Employment  and  Training  Programs  for 

»■ 

12  Native  Americans  and  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
id  Farmworkers 

14  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMS 

15  Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  serious  un- 

16  employment  and  economic  disadvantage  exist  among  mem- 

17  bers  of  Native  American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  and  Ha- 
iti waiian  native  communities;  (2)  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 

19  the  establishment  of  employment  and  training  programs  for 

20  members  of  those  communities;  and  (3)  such  programs  are 

21  essential  to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvantage  among 

22  individual  members  of  those  communities  and  to  the  advance- 

23  ment  of  economic  and  social  development  in  these  communi- 

24  ties  consistent  with  their  goals  and  lifestyles. 
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1  (b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that,  because  of  the 

2  special  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and 

3  wiost  of  those  to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this  section— 

4  (V  »uch  programs  shall  be  administered*  at  the 

5  national  level; 

6  (2)  Much  programs  shall  be  available  to  federally 

7  recognized  Native  American  Indian  tribes,  bands,  and 

8  groups  and  to  other  groups  and  individuals  of  Native 

9  American  descent;  and 

10  (3)  such  programs  shall  be  administered  in  such  a 

1 1  manner  as  to  maximize  the  Federal  commitment  to 

12  support  growth  and  development  as  determined  by  rejh 

13  resentatives  of  the  communities  and  groups  served  by 

14  this  section. 

15  (c)(1)(A)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
IJB  lion,  the  Secretary  Ahull,  wherever  possible,  utilize  Native 

17  American  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  on  Federal  or 

18  State  reservations,  Alaska  Native  villages  or  groups  as  de- 

19  fined  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  and  the 

20  Oklahoma  Indians,  which  have  a  governing  body,  and  such 

21  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organizations  as  the 

22  Secrrtary  determines  will  best  serve  Native  Americans,  for 

23  the  provision  of  employment  and  training  services  under  this 

24  section.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  tribe,  band,  or 

25  group  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to  administer  effective- 
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1  ly  an  employment  and  training  program,  the  Secretary  shall 

2  permit  such  tribe,  band,  or  group  to  submit  a  plan  meeting 

3  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  f 

4  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  programs  to  meet 

5  the-  employment  and  training  ne^ds  of  Hawaiian  natives 

6  through  such  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 

7  turns  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  meet  their  needs. 

8  (2)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under  this  section, 
0  the  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements  with  prime  sponsors 

10  and  organizations  (meeting  requirements  prescribed  by  th# 

11  Secretary)   serving  nonreservation    Indians   and  Native 

12  Americans  for  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet  the 
18  needs  of  such  Indians  (fid  Native  Americans  for  employment 

14  and  training  and  related  services. 

15  (d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  not  to  utilize 

16  Native  American  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  for  the  pro- 

17  vision  of  employment  and  training  services  under  this  sec- 

18  tiont  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 

19  enter  into  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  such  services 

20  with  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  which 

21  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  to  be 

22  served, 

28          (e)  The,  Secretary  is  directed  to  take  appropriate  action 

24  to  maintain  administrative  procedures  and  resources  (include 

25  ing  personnel  having  particular  competence  in  this  field)  for 
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1  the  administration  of  Native  American  employment  and 

2  training  programs  authorized  under  this  Act  */ 

3  (f)  Funds  available  for  this  section  shall  be  expended  for 
*  4  programs  and  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 

5  section,  including  such  programs  and  activities  carried  out 

6 ,  by  prime  sponsors  under  6ther  provisions  of  this  Act 

7  .  (g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 

8  retary  shall  reserve  from  funds  available  for  this  title  for  any 

9  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  2. 7  percent  of 
10  the  amount  available  for  title  11 of  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 
l\  year. 

12  (h)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  abrogate  in  any 

13  way  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 

14  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups,  or  other  Native  American 

15  groups. 

16  (i)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consultation  with  repre- 

17  sentatives  of  Indians  and  other  Native  Americans,  prescribe 

18  such  rules,  regulations,  and  performance  standards  relating  %C 

19  to  Native  American  programs  under  this  section  as  may  be 

20  required  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  under  which  such 

2 1  programs  operate. 

22  (j)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assistance  as 

23  nedessary  to  tribes,  bands,  and  groups  eligible  for  assistance 

24  under  this  section.  v 
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1  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKER  PROGRAMS 

2  Sec.  402,  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

3  (1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and  underem- 

4  ployment  in  the  agricultural  industry,  aggravated  by 

5  continual  advancements  in  technology  and  mechaniza- 

6  tion  resulting  in  displacement,  constitute^  a  substantial 

7  portion  of  the  Nation  fs  rural  employment  problem  and 

8  substantially  affect  the  entire  national  economy;  and 

9  (2)  because  of  farmworker  employment  and  train- 

10  ing  problems,  such  programs  shall  be  tentrally  admin- 

1 1  istered  at  the  national  level. 

12  (b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  and  maintain 

13  an  office  of  farmworker  programs  within  the  national  head- 

14  quarters  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  office  shall  be 

15  staffed  with  personnel  experienced  in  farmworker  programs 

16  and  shall  be  responsible  for  selecting,  administering,  monitor- 

17  ing,  and  evaluating  programs  funded  under  this  section. 

18  (c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  services  to  meet  the 

19  employment  and  training  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal 

20  farmworkers  through  such  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
21  profit  organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  have  an 

22  understanding  of  the  problems  of  migrantfand  seasonal  farm- 

23  workers,  a  familiarity  with  the  area  to  be  served,  and  a  previ- 

24  ously  demonstrated  capability  to  administer  effectively  a  di- 

25  versified  employability  development  program  for  migrant  and 

96-499  0-82  7 
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1  seasonal  farmutorkers.  In  awarding  any  grant  or  contract  for 

2  services  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use  procedures 

3  consistent  with  standard  competitive  Government  procure- 

4  ment  policies. 

5  (2)  The  Secretary  may  approve  the  designation  of 

6  grantees  under  this  section  for  a  period  of  tux>  years. 

7  (3)  Programs  and  activities  supported  under  this  sec- 

8  tion,  including  those  carried  out  under  other  provisions  of 

9  this  Act,  shall  enable  farmworkers  and  their  dependents  to 

10  obtain  or  retain  employment,  to  participate  in  other  program 

1 1  activities  leading  to  their  eventual  placement  in  unsubsidized 

12  agricultural  or  nonagricultural  employment,  to  participate  in 

13  activities  leading  to  stabilization  in  agricultural  employment, 

14  and  to  assist  those  farmworkers  who  remain  as  seasonal  agri- 
lb  cultural  employees,  in  improving  their  well-being. 

16  (4)  Recipients  of  funds  under  this  title  shall  establish 

17  performance  goals,  which  shall,  to  the  extent  required  by  the 

18  Secretary,  comply  with  performance  standards  established  by 

19  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  103. 

20  (5)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 

21  retary  shall  reserve  from  funds  available  for  this  title  for  any 

22  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  2.8  percent  of 

23  the  amount  available  for  title  II  of  this  Act  for  that  fiscal 

24  year. 
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1  (6)  No  programs  and  activities  supported  under  this  sec- 

2  tion  shall  preclude  assistance  to  farmworkers  under  any  other 

3  provision  of  this  Act.  x 

4  Part  B— Job  Corps 

5  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

6  Sec.  421.  This  part  maintains  a  Job  Corps  for  eco- 

7  nomically  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  which  shall 

8  operate  exclusively  as  a  distinct  national  program,  sets  forth 

9  standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  individuals  as  gnroll- 

10  ees  in  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  establishment  of  residen- 

11  tial  and  nonresidential  centers  in  which  enrollees  will  par- 

12  ticipate  in  intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational  train- 

13  ing,  work  experience,  counseling  and  other  activities,  and 

14  prescribes  various  other  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities 

15  incident  to  the  operation  and  continuing  development  of  the 

16  Job  Corps.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  assist  young  indi- 

17  viduals  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an  unusually  inten- 

18  sive  program,  operated  in  a  group  setting,  to  become  more 

19  responsible,  employable,  and  productive  citizens;  and  to  do  so 

20  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where  feasible,  to  the  development 

21  of  national,  State,  and  community  resources,  and  to  the  de- 

22  velopment  and  dissemination  of  techniques  for  working  with 

23  the  disadvantaged  that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public  and 

24  private  institutions  and  agencies. 
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1  ESTABLISHMENT  Of  THE  JOB  C0RP8 

t 

2  8ec.  422.  There  shall  be  within  the  Department  of 

3  Labor  a  "Job  Corps". 

4  INDIVIDUALS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  THE  JOB  C0RP8  ^ 

5  Sec.  423.  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a 

6  young  man  or  woman  must  be  an  eligible  youth  who — 

7  (1)  has  attained  age  16  but  not  attained  age  25  at 

8  the  time  of  enrollment,  except  that  (A)  such  maximum 

9  age  limitation  may  be  waived,  in  accordance  with  reg- 

10  ulaiions  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  any  handi- 

1 1  capped  individual,  (B)  a  youth  aged  14  or  15  may  be 
1?  provided  such  nonresidential  services  as  are  deemed 

13  appropriate,  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  and  (C) 

14  individuals  aged  22  to  24,  inclusive,  may  participate 

15  in  a  manner  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 

16  retary  by  regulation,  taking  into  account  the  different 

17  characteristics  and  needs  of  such  individuals; 

18  (2)  is  economically  disadvantaged  or  is  a  member 

19  of  a  family  which  is  economically  disadvantaged,  and 

20  who'  requires  additional  education,  training,  or  inten- 

21  sive  counseling  and  related  assistance  in  order  to 

22  secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment,  participate 

23  successfully  in  regular  school  work,  qualify  for  other 

24  suitable  training  programs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  re- 

25  quirements; 
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(3)  is  currently  living  in  an  environment  so  char- 
acterized by  cultural  deprivation,  a  disruptive  homelife, 
or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substantially 
impair  prospects  for  successful  participation  in  other 
programs  providijig  needed  training,  education,  or  as- 
sistance; 

(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screening  as  pro- 
vided for  in  sections  424  and  425  to  have  the  present 
capabilities  and  aspirations  needed  to  complete  and 
secure  the  fuMritenMfit  of  the  Job  Corps  and  to  be  free 
of  medical  and  behavioral  problems  so  serious  that  the 
individual  could  npt  adjust  to  the  standards  of  co 
discipline,  work,  And  tr 
volves;  and 

(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  enrollment  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  agrees  to  comply  with 
aliapplicable  Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 


18      SCREENING  AND  SELECTION  OF  APPLICANTS:  GENERAL 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  424.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific 
^1   standards  and  procedures  for  the  screening  and  selection  of 

22  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  tkese 

23  rules  shall  be  implemented  through  arrangements  with  agen- 

24  cies  and  organizations  such  as  community  action  agencies, 

25  public  employment  offices,  prime  sponsors  under  this  Act, 
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1  professional  groups,  labor  organizations,  and  agencies  and 

2  individuals  having,  contact  with  youth  over  substantial  peri- 

3  ods  of  time  and  able  to  offer  reliable  information  as  to  their 

4  needs  and  problems.  The  rules  shall  provide  for  necessary 

5  consultation  with  other  individuals  and  organizations,  in- 

6  eluding  court,  probation,  parole,  law  enforcement,  education, 

7  welfare,  and  medical  authorities  and  advisers.  The  rules 

8  shall  also  provide  for  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant  for 

9  the  purpose  of — 

|0  (1)  determining  whether  the  applicant's  education- 

11  al  and  tx>cational  \eeds  can  best  be  met  through  the 

12  Job  Corps  or  an  alternative  program  in  the  applicant's 

13  home  community; 

14  (2)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  pertinent  data  re- 

15  lating  to  background,  needs,  and  interests  for  determin- 
1B         ing  eligibility  and  potential  assignment;  and  ^ 

17  (3)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  understanding  of 

18  the  Job  Corps  and  what  will  be  expected  of  an  enrollee 

19  in  the  event  of  acceptance. 

20  (b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to 

21  individuals  and  organizations  for  the  cost  of  the  recruitment, 

22  screening,  and  selection  of  candidates,  as  provided  for  in  this 

23  part.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  payments  to  any  individu- 

24  al  or  organizatian^sdtely  as  compensation  for  referring  the 

25  names  of  candidates  for  Job  Corps. 
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1  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  Job  Corps  enrollees  ' 

2  include  an  appropriate  number  of  candidates  selected  from 

3  rural  areas,  taking  into  account  the  proportions  of  eligible 

4  youth  who  reside  in  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  provide  resi- 

5  dential  facilities  for  such  youth.  * 

6  SCREENING  AND  SELECTION:  SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS 

7  Sec.  425.  (a)  No  individual  shall  be  selected  as  an  en~ 

8  rollee  unless  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  the  individu- 

9  al  can  participate  successfully  in  group  situations  and  activi- 

10  ties,  is  not  likely  to  engage  in  behavior  that  would  prevent 

1 1  other  enrollees  from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or  be 

12  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sound  discipline  and 

13  satisfactory  relationships  between  the  center  to  which  the  in- 

14  dividual  might  be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 

15  and  unless  the  individual  manifests  a  basic  understanding  of 

16  both  the  rules  to  which  the  individual  toill  be  subject  and  of 

17  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe  those  rules. 

18  (b)  A  n  individual  on  probation  or  parole  may  be  selected 

19  only  if  release  from  the  supervision  of  the  probation  or  parole 

20  officials  is  satisfactory  to  those  officials  and  the  Secretary 

21  and  does  not  violate  applicable  laws  or  regulations.  No  indi- 

22  vidual  shall  l>e  denied  a  position  in  the  Job  Corps  solely  on 

23  the  bast*  of  that  individual's  contact  with  the  criminal  justice 

24  system. 
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1  ENROLLMENT  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

2  Sec.  426.  (a)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Job 

3  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except  in  any  case  in  which 

4  completion  of  an  advanced  career  program  under  section  428 

5  would  require  an  individual  to  participate  in  excess  of  txoo 

6  years,  or  except  as  the  Secretary  may  authorize  in  special 

7  cases. 

8  (b)  Enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  relieve  any 

9  individual  of  obligations  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 

10  Act  (50  tf.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq>). 

11  (c)  After  the  Secretary  has  determined  whether  an  en- 

12  rollee  is  (o  be  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps  Center,  the  enrollee 

13  shall  be  assigned  to  the  center  which  is  closest  to  the  enrollee  s 

14  home,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  this  requirement 

15  for  good  cause,  including  to  ensure  an  equitable  opportunity 

16  for  youth  from  various  sections  of  the  Nation  to  participate  in 

17  the  program,  to  prevent  undue  delays  in  assignment,  to  ade- 

18  quately  meet  the  educational  or  other  needs  of  an  enrollee, 

19  and  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 

20  gram. 

21  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 

22  Sec.  427.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  agreements 

23  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies,  including  a  State 

24  board  or  agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  104(a)(1)  of 

25  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  which  operates  or 
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1  wishes  to  develop  area  vocational  education  school  facilities 

2  or  residential  vocational  schools  (or  both)  m  as  authorized  by 

3  such  Act,  or  private  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 

4  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers.  Job  Corps  centers  shall  be 

5  residential  in  character,  but  may  have  nonresidential  compo- 

6  nents,  and  shall  be  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  provide 

7  enrollees,  in  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  education,  voca- 

8  tional  training,  work  experience  (either  in  direct  program  ac- 

9  tivities  or  through  arrangements  with  employers),  counseling, 

10  and  other  services  appropriate  to  their  needs.  The  centers 

1 1  shall  include  Civilian  Conservation  Centers,  located  primar- 

12  ily  in  rural  areas,  which  shall  provide,  in  addition  to  other 

13  training  and  assistance,  programs  of  work  experience  to  con- 

14  serve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural  resources  or  public 

15  recreational  areas  or  to  develop  community  projects  in  the 

16  public  interest.  The  centers  shall  also  include  training  centers 

17  located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  which  shall  provide 

18  activities  including  training  and  other  services  for  specific 

19  types  of  skilled  or  semiskilled  employment. 

20  (b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  Job  Corps  centers  shall  offer 

21  education  and  vocational  training  opportunities,  together 

22  with  supportive  services,  on  a  nonresidential  basis  to  partici- 

23  pants  in  other  programs  under  this  Act.  Such  opportunities 

24  may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  through  such  other 

25  arrangements  as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

ERLC  1  b 
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1  (c)  The  Director  o^each  Job  Corps  center  or  his  desig- 

2  nee  shall,  in  addition  to  regular  duties,  serve  as  liaison  offi- 

3  cer  for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  exchange  of  information 

4  with  other  programs  authorized  under  tips  Act.  The  duties  of 
.  5  liaison  officer  may  include  non-voting  attendance  at  meetings 

6  of  the  State  employment  and  training  coordinating  council 

7  and  the  various  private  industry  councils  within  the  State  in 

8  which  the  Job  Corps  center  is  located. 

9  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

l6  Sec.  428.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shall  provide  en- 

11  rollees  with  an  intensive,  well-organized,  and  fully  super- 

12  vised  program  of  education,  vocational  training,  work  expert- 
\$  ence*  planned  vocational  and  recreational  activities,  physical 

14  rehabilitation  and  development,  and  counseling.  To  the  fullest 

15  extent  feasible,  the  required  program  shall  include  activities 

16  to  assist  enrvllees  in  choosing  realistic  career  goals,  coping 

17  with  problems  they  may  encounter  in  home  communities,  or 

18  in  adjusting  to  new  communities,  and  planning  and  manag* 

19  ing  daily  affairs  in  a  manner  that  will  best  contribute  to 

20  long-term  upimrd  mobility.  Center^programs  shall  include 

21  required  participation  in  center  maintenance  work  to  assist 

22  enrollees  in  increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  responsi- 

23  bility,  and  discipline. 

24  (h)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  for  enrollee  education 

25  and  vocational  training  through  local  public  or  private  educa- 
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1  tional  agencies,  vocational  educational  institutions,  or  techni- 

2  cal  institutes,  whenever  such  institutions  provide  training 

3  substantially  equivalent  in  cost  and  quality  to  that  which  the 

4  Secretary  could  provide  through  other  means. 

5  (c)  To  the  extent  feasible,  arrangements  for  education, 

6  both  at  the  center  and  at  other  locations,  shall  provide  oppor- 

7  tunities  for  qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a 

8  certificate  of  graduation  from  high  school  The  Secretary, 

9  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  shall  de- 
li) velop  certificates  to  be  issued  to  each  enrollee  who  satisfacto- 

\  » 

1 1  nly  completes  service  in  the  Job  Corps  and  which  will  reflect 

1 2  the  enrollee  s  leivl  of  educational  attainment. 

13  (d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  arrange  for  programs  of  ad- 
it  vanced  career  training  for  selected  Corps  members  in  which 

15  they  may  continue  to  participate  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 

16  one  year  in  addition  to  the  period  of  participation  to  which 

17  Corps  members  would  othenvise  be  limited,  , 

18  (2)  Advanced  career  training  may  In*  provided  for  in 

19  postsecondary  institutions  for  Corps  members  who  attained  a 

20  high  school  diploma  or  its  equimlent,  hair  demonstrated 

21  commitment  and  capacity  in  their  pwious  Job  Corps  par- 

22  ttcipat\on,  and  hair  an  identified  occupational  goal. 

23  (3)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  private  for-profit 

24  businesses  and  labor  unions  to  provide  intensive  training  in 
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1  company-sponsored  training  programs,  combined  with  intern- 

2  ships  in  work  settings. 

3  (4)  During  the  period  of  partunpation  in  advanced 

4  career  training  programs.  Corps  members  shall  be  eligible  for 

5  full  Job  Corps  benefits  &r  a  monthly  stipend  equal  to  the 

6  average  value  of  residential  support,  food,  allowances,  and 

7  other  benefits  in  residential  Job  Corps  centers. 

•  8  (5)  After  an  initial  period  of  time,  determined  to  be  rea- 

9  sonablejby  the  Secretary,,  any  Job  Corps  center  seeking  to 

10  enroll  new  Corps  members  in  any  advance^ careerYraining 

11  program  shall  demonstrate  that  such  program  has  ctckieved  a 
«fc2  reasonable  rate  of  completion  arid  placement  in  training-re- 
13  latedjobs  before  such  new  enrollments  may  occur. 

\  14  ALLOWANCES  AND  SUPPORT 

15  Sec.  429.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall"1  provide  enrollees 

16  with  such  personal,  -travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 

17  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 

18  recreational  services,  arid  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem  nec- 

19  essary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs.  For  the  fiscal  year 

20  ending  September  30,  1983,  personal  allowances  shall  be  es- 

21  v  tablisheil  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $70  per  month  during  the 

22  first  six  months  of  an  enrollee's  participation  in  the  program 

23  and  not  to  exceed  $125  per  month  thereafter,  except  that 

24  'allowances  in  excess  of  $70  per>  month,  but  not  exceeding 

25  $1&6  per  month,  may  be  provide^  from  the  beginning  of  an 
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1  enml{ee\t&articipation  if  it  is  expected  to b4  of less  than  six  . 

2  months 1  miration  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  per- 

3  sonal  allowances  in  excess  of  the  rates  speci) He^  in  this  sub- 

4  sectionjtn  unusual  circkmstances  as  determined  by  him.  For 

5  fiscal  yetum  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1983,  such  per- 

6  sonal  allowance  limitations  may  be  increased,  by  regulation,* 

7  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  except  that  su#h 

8  personal  allowance  limitations  shall  not  be  established  at  a 

9  rate  below  those  established  in  this  section  for  fiscal  year 

10  1983  as  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Such 

11  allowances  shall  be  graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to 

12  encourage  continued  participation  in  the  program,  achieve-. 

13  meni  and  the  best  use  by  the  enrollee  of  the  funds  so  prqvided 

14  and  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  in  appropriate  cases  as  a 

15  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree  reasonable,  enrollees 

16  shall  be  required  to  meet  or  contribute  to  costs  associated  toith 

17  their  individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their  personal 

18  allowances.  ^ 

19  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  [rules  governing  the 

20  accrual  of  leave  by  enrollees.  Except  in  the  case  of  emergen- 

21  cy,  he  shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs  connected 

22  toith  leave  of  any  enrollee  who  has  not  completed  at  least  six 

■        ■  ■  i 

23  months' service  in  the  Job  Corps. 

24  (c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  each  former  enrollee 

25  upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
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;   1  exceed,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983,  $125 

2  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the  Job  Corps. 

3  For  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1983,  such 

4  readjustment  allowance  limitation  may  b%  increased,  by  regu- 

5  lation,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  excepflKat 

6  such  readjustment  allowance  limitation  not  be  established  at 
l  a  rate  below  that  established  in  this  sectionuor  fiscal  year 

8  1983  as  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  livingrN&^eTMrtlee 

9  shall  be  entitled  to  a  readjustment  allowance  unless  he  has 

10  remained  in  the  program  at  least  90  days,  except  in  unusual 
,    11  circumstances  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 

12  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to  or  on  behalf  of  an  enrollee 

,  13  such  portions  of  his  readjustment  allowances  as  the  Secretary 

14  deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  financial  obligations 

15  incurred  by  that  enrollee.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  pur- 

16  suant  to*  rules  or  regulations,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  an 

11  enrollee's  readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  miscon- 
19  duct  during  participation  in  the  Job  Corps.  In  the  event  of  an 

19  enrollee's  death  during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 

20  any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be,  paid  in  accord- 

21  ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  5582  of  title  5;  United 

22  States  Code. 

23  (d)  Such  portion  of  the  readjustment  allowance  as  pre- 

24  scribed  by  the  Secretary  may  be  paid  monthly  during  the 

25  period  of  seroice  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  spouse  or  child  of 
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1  an  enrollee,  or  to  any  other  relative  who  draws  substantial 

2  support  from  the  enrollee,  an$  any  amount  so  paid  shall  be 

3  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Sec-  ^ 
'  4  *retary. 

5  STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

6  SEC.  430.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers  standards  of 

7  conduct  shall  be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  If  viola- 

8  tions  are  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissal  from  the  Corps  or 

9  transfers  to  other  locations  shall  be  made  if  it  is  determined 

10  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or  in  the  particular  center,  will 

11  jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards  or  diminish  the 

12  opportunities  of  vther  enrollees.  y 

13  "       (b)  To  promote  the  proper  moral  and  disciplinary  condi- 

14  tions  in  the  Job  Corps,  the  directors  of  Job  Corps  centers 

15  shall  take  appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  enroll- 

16  ees,  including  dismissal  from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expe- 

17  ditious  appeal  to  the  Secretary. 

18  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 

19  Sec.  431.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  cooperate 

20  in  activities  to  establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 

21  between  Job  Corps  centers  and  nearby  communities.  These 

22  activities  shall  include  the  establishment  of  community  advi- 

23  sory  councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  joint  discussion  of 

24  common  problems  and  for  planning  programs  of  mutual  « 

25  terest.  Youth  shall  be  represented  on  the  adviiory  council  and 
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1  separate  youth  councils  may  be  established  composed  of  en- 

2  rollees  and  young  people  from  the  communities.  The  Secre- 

3  tary  shall  assure  that  each  center  is  operated  with  a  view  to 

4  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objectives  which  shall  include — 

5  '  (1)  giving  community  officials  appropriate  ad- 

6  v>ance  notice  of  changes  in  center  rules,  procedures,  or 

7  activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to  the  com- 
\      8  munity; 

9  (2)  affording  the  community  a  meaningful  voice 

10  in  center  affairs  of  direct  concha  to  it,  including  poll- 

11  exes  governing  the  issuance  and  terms  of'jtasses  to  en- 

12  rollees;  ^\ 

13  '  (3)  providing  center  officials  with  fulSqnd  rapid 

14  access  to  relevant  community  groups  and  agencies,  in- 

15  eluding  law  enforcement  agencies  and  agencies  which 

16  work  with  young  people  in  the  community; 

17  (4)  encouraging  the  fullest  practicable  participa- 
^  18  tion  of  enrollees  in  programs  for  community  improve - 

19  ment  or  betterment,  with  appropriate  advance  consulta- 

20  tion  with  business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  inter- 

21  ested  community  groups; 

22  (5)  arranging  recreational,  athletic,  or  similar 

23  events  in  which  enrollees  and  local  residents  may  par- 

24  ticipate  together; 
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1  (6)  providing  community  residents  with  opportu- 

2  nities  to  work  with  enrollees  directly  as  part-time  in- 

3  8tructorsf  tutors,  or  advisers,  either  in  the  center  or  in 

4  the  community; 

5  (7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career  oppor- 

6  (unities  for  enrollees  in  the  community;  and 

7  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of  information  and 

8  techniques  among,  and  cooperative  projects  involving, 

9  the  center  and  community  schools  and  libraries,  educa- 

10  tional  institutions,  agencies  serving  young  people  and 

1 1  recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act. 

12  COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 

13  Sec.  432.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test  each 

14  enrollee  at  regular  intervals  to  measure  progress  in  educa- 

1 5  tional  and  vocational  programs. 

16  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  counsel  and  test  enrollees  prior 

17  to  their  scheduled  terminations  to  determine  their  capabilities 

18  and  shall  make  every  effort  to  place  them  in  jobs  in  the  voca- 

19  tion  for  which  they  are  trained  or  to  assist  them  in  attaining 

20  further  training  or  education.  In  placing  enrollees  in  jobs,  the 

21  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  public  employment  service  system 

22  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

23  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  status  and  prog- 

24  ress  of  enrollees  scheduled  for  termination  and  make  every 
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1  effort  to  assure  that  their  needs  for  further  education,  train-' 

2  ing,  and  counseling  are  met. 

3  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  the  readjustment 

4  allowance  to  be  paid  to  former  enrollees  (who  have  not  al- 

5  ready  found  employment)  at  the  State  employment  service 

6  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such  former  enrollee  who  is 

7  returning  home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  where  the  former 

8  enrollee  has  indicated  an  intent  to  reside.  If  the  Secretary 

t 

9  uses  any  other  public  agency  or  private  organization  in  lieu 

10  of  the  public  employment  service  system,  the  Secretary  shall 

1 1  arrange  for  that  Organization  or  agency  to  pay  the  readjust - 

1 2  ment  allowance. 

13  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS  AND 

14  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

15  Sec.  433.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 

16  take  experimental,  research,  or  demonstration  projects  to  de- 

17  velop  or  test  ways  of  better  usilig 'facilities,  encouraging  a 

18  more  rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  community  life  that 

19  will  permit  a  reduction  in  their  period  of  enrollment,  reduc- 

20  ing  transportation  and  support  costs,  or  otherwise  promoting 

21  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program.  These 

22  projects  shall  include  one  or  more  projects  providing -youth 

23  with  education,  training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a 

24  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  basis.  j 
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1  (2)  The  Setfkary  is  authorized  to  undertake  one  or 

2  more  pilot  projects  designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  a  his- 

3  tory  of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  persons  or  prop- 

4  erty,  repetitive  delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 

5  behavorial  aberrations. 

6  (3)  Projects  under  this  subsection  shall  be  developed 

7  after  appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal  or  State 

8  agencies  conducting  similar  or  related  programs  or  projects 

9  and  with  the  prime  sponsors  in  the  communities  where  the 

10  projects  will  be  carried  out.  They  may  be  undertaken  jointly 

1 1  with  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  programs,  and  funds 

12  otherwise  available  for  activities  under  those  programs  shall, 

13  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  agency  concerned,  be 

14  available  for  projects  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 

15  include  the  same  or  substantially  similar  activities.  The  Sec- 

16  retary  is  authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  this  part  which 

17  the  Secretary  finds  would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  ele- 

18  ments  of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential  to  a  determu 

19  nation  of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The  Secretary 

20  shall,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 

21  Congress  concerning  the  actions  taken  under  this  section,  in- 

22  eluding  a  full  description  of  progress  made  in  connection  with 

23  combined  residential  and  nonresidential  projects. 

24  (h)  In  order  to  determine  whether  upgraded  vocational 

25  education  schools  could  eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the 
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1  school  dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how  communities 

2  could  make  maximum  use  of  existing  educational  and  train- 

3  ing  facilities,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sccre- 

4  tary  of  Education,  is  authorized  to  enter  into  one  or  more 

5  agreements  with  State  educational  agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of 

6  establishing  and  operating  model  bommunity  vocational  edu- 

7  cation  schools  and  skill  centers. 

8  (c)(1)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Job  Corps,  programs 

9  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation,  and  programs  for 

10  training  and  technical  assistance  authorized  under  this  title, 

1 1  shall  develop  and  implement  activities  designed  Jo  dissemi- 

1 2  nate  information  gained  from  Job  Corps  program  experience 

13  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  innovation  and  improvement  of 

14  related  programs.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary 

15  may  enter  in^appropriate  arrangements  with  any  Federal 

1 6  or  State  agency. 

17  (2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop  Job  Corps 

18  programs  to  test  at  various  centers  the  efficacy  of  selected 

19  education  or  training  activities  authorized  under  this  or  any 

20  other  Act  and  to  appropriately  disseminate  the  results  of  such 

21  tests.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 

22  appropriate  arrangements  with  any  Federal  or  State  agency. 

23  (d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  appropriate 

24  arrangements  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  develop- 

25  ment  of  pilot  projects  at  Job  Corps  centers  to  prepare  youth  to 
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1  qualify  for  military  service.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of 

2  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  agree  that  such  pilot 

3  projects  should  be  expanded  into  permanent  programs,  the 

4  Secretary  may  establish  such  permanent  programs  within  the 

5  Job  Corps,  if  reimbursement  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

6  for  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  costs  attributable  to  such 

7  permanent  programs  is  made  available.  In  addition  to  the 

8  provision  of  funds,  such  reimbursement  may  include  the  pro- 

9  visum  of!,  equipment,  materials,  transportation,  technical  as- 

10  distance,  or  other  assistance,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

1 1  (e)  In  order  to  determine  whether  community  participa- 

12  tion  as  required  under  section  433  can  be  improved  through 

13  the  closer  involvement  of  community-based  organizations,  the 
1/1  Secretary  is  authorized  to  undertake  one  or  more  pilot  proj- 

15  ects  utilizing  community-based  organizations  of  demonstrated 

16  effectiveness  for  Job  Corps  center  operation.  For  purposes  of 

17  such  pilot  projects,  the  term  "community-based  organiza- 

18  tions"  may  include  nonprofit  educational  foundations  orga- 

19  nized  on  a  State  or  local  basis. 

20  ADVISORY  BOARDS  AND  COMMITTEES 

21  Sec.  434.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  use  of 

22  advisory  committees  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 

23  Job  Corps,  and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers,  whenever 

24  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  availability  of  outside 

25  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of  substantial 
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1  benefit  in  identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in  planning 

2  program  or  center  development,  or  in  strengthening  relation- 

3  ships  between  the  Job  Corps  and  agencies,  institutions,  or 

4  groups  engaged  in  related  activities. 

5  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  STATES 

6  SEC.  435.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  action  to  facili- 

7  tate  the  effective  participation  of  States  in  the  Job^orps  pro- 

8  grams,  including  consultation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 

9  exes  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  applicable 

10  State  laws,  standards  of  enrollee  conduct  and  discipline,  de- 

1 1  velopment  of  meaningful  work  experience  and  other  activities 

1 2  for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with  State-operated  programs. 

13  (b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 

14  with  States  to  assist  in  the  operation  or  administration  of 

15  State -operated  programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 

1 6  part.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  pursuant  to  regulations,  to 

17  pay  part  or  all  of  the  costs  of  such  programs  to  the  extent 

18  such  costs  are  attributable  to  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 

19  part. 

20  (c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar  facility  de- 
ll signed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  part  shall  be  estab- 

22  lished  within  a  State  unless  a  notice  setting  forth  such  pro- 

23  posed  establishment  has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor,  and 

24  the  establishment  has  not  been  disapproved  by  the  Governor 

25  within  thirty  days  of  such  submission. 
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1  (d)  All  property  whick\would  otherwise  be  under  exclu- 

2  aive  Federal  legislative  juris'dictivqi  shall  be  under  concurrent 

3  jurisdiction  with  the  appropriate  State  and  locality  with  re- 

4  sped  to  criminal  law  enforcement  as  long  as  a  Job  Corps 

5  center  is  operated  on  such  property. 

6  APPLICATION  OF  PROVISIONS  &F  FEDERAL  LAW 

7  f&(\  43.6.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sub- 

8  section  and  in  section  8143(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

9  \enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal 

10  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 

1 1  relating  to  Federal  employment,  including  those  regarding 

12  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 

1 3  compensation,  and  Federal  employee  benefits: 

14  (I)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

15  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  11  of  the  Social 

16  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  enrollees  shall  be 

17  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and  any  service 

18  performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be 

19  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 

20  States. 

2 1  t  (2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  HI  of 

22  title  5,  (Jnited  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation 

23  to  Federal  employees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall 

24  be  deemed  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  within 

25  the  meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined  in  sec- 
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1  tion  81(A  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  pro- 

2  vision*  of  thox  (subchapter  shall  apply  except — 

3  (A)  the  term  "performance  of  duty"  shall  not 

4  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while  absent  from 

5  the  assigned  post  of \duty  of  such  enrollee,  except 

6  while  participating  in  an  activity  (including  an 

7  activity  while  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from 

8  such  post  or  duty)  authorized  by  or  under  the  di- 

9  rection  and  supervision  of  the  Job*Corps; 

10  (B)  in  computing  compensation  benefits  for 

1 1  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enrollee 

12  shall  be  deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance 

13  salary  for  a  grade  QS-2  employee,  and  sections 

14  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

15  shall  apply  to  enrqllees;  omd 

16  (C)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not 

17  »  ,   begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the  date  on 

18  which  the  injured  enrollee  is  terminated. 

19  (3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provi- 
so sions  in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollces  shall  be 

21  considered  employees  of  the  Government. 

22  (b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for  damages 


23  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 

24  Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it 
25'  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 
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1  States  Code,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle 

2  it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,500. 

9  (c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  detailed 

4  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the  performance  of  agreements  made 

5  by  the  Secretary  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not  be 

6  counted  in  computing  strength'* under  any  law  limiting  the 

7  strength  of  such  services  or  in  computing  the  percentage  au- 

8  tkorised  by  law  for  any  grade  in  such  services.  X 

9  SPECIAL  PROVi8iOS8 

10  Sec.  437.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately  take 

1 1  steps  to  achieve  an  enrollment  of  50  percent  women  in  the 

12  Job  Corps  consistent  with  (1)  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 

13  operation  of  the  program,  (2)  sound  administrative  practice, 

14  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic,  educational,  and  training  needs  of 

15  the  population  to  be  served  / 

16  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  all  studies,  evalua- 

17  (ions,  proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal 

18  funds  in  the  course  of  the  Job  Corps  program  shall  become 

19  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

20  (c)  Transactions  conducted  by  private  for-profit  contrac- 

2 1  tors  for  Job  Corps  centers  which  they  are  operating  on  behalf 

22  of  the  Secretary  shall  not  be  considered  as  generating  gross 

23  receipts. 

24  GENERAL  PHOVtHtOSS 

25  Sec.  438.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 
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1  (1)  disseminate,  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of 

2  section  4154  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  data  and 

3  information  in  such  forms  as ;  the  Secretary  shall  deem 

4  appropriate,  to  public  agencies,  private  organizations, 

5  and  the  general  public;  %V 

6  (2)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to  or  held 

7  by  the  Secretary  and  all  legal  or  equitable  rights  ac- 

8  cruinjg  to  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  payment 

9  of  obligations  until  such  time  as  suvj{  obligations  may 

10  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collec- 

11  Hon;  and 

12  (3)  expend  funds  Irnade  available  for  purposes  of 

13  this  part — 

14  (A)  for  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance 

15  with  applicable  law  and  regulation;  and 

16  (B)  without  regard  to  any  other  law  or  regu- 

17  ,  latum,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build- 

18  ings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and  improvement 

19  of  buildings  and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  the 

20  i  Secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  uti- 

21  hze  the  authority  contained  in  this  subpara- 

22  graph — 

23  (i)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 

24  item,  service,  or  facility,  which  is  required  in 

25  the  proper  administration  of  this  part,  and 
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1 

- 

which  otherwise  could  not  he  obtained,  or 

2 

'  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or 

3 

quality  needed,  or  at  the  tirrie,  in  the  form  or 

4 

f 

under  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  needed; 

5 

and    *  '. 

6 

(it)  prior  to  having  given  written  notifi- 

7 

cation  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 

8 

ices  (if  the  exercise  of  such  authority  would 

9 

\- 

affect  an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be 

10 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Serv- 

11 

,  ices  Administration)  of  the  Secretary's  inten- 

12 

tion  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  item, 

13 

service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  which  such 

14 

authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 

15 

reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise  of 

16 

such  authority. 

17 

DONATIONS 

18 

Sec. 

439.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  'to  accept  tin 

19  behalf  of  the  Job  Corps  or  individual  Job  Corps  centers 

20  .  charitable  donations  of  cash  or  other  assistance,  including  but 

21  not  limited  to,  equipment  and  materials,  if  such  donations 

22  are  available  for  appropriate  use  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 

23  this  part. 
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1  Part  C—Na ti6nal  Programs  and  Activities 

2  ;  *  multi state  programs 

3  Sec.  441.  The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  available 

4  under  this  section  to  provide  services  authorized  under  all 

5  titles  of  this  Act  for  employment  and  training  programs  that 

6  are  most  appropriately  administered  from  the  national  level, 

7  such  as  programs  sponsored  by  public  agencies  or  private  or- 

8  ganizations  that  conduct  federally  assisted  activities  in  more 

9  than  one  Statef  including  programs  to — 

10  (1)  meet  the  employment-related  needs  of  individ- 

11  uals  who  fate  particular  disadvantages  in  specific  and 

12  general  labor  markets  or  occupations,  including  offend- 

13  ers,  individuals  of  limited  English  language  proficien- 

14  cy,  handicapped  individuals,  women,  single  parents, 

15  displaced  homemakers,  youth,  older  workers,  veterans, 

16  individuals  who  lack  educational  credentials,  public,  as- 

17  sistance  recipients,  and  other  individuals  whom  the 

18  Secretary  determines  require  special  assistance; 

19  (2)  foster  new  or  improved  linkages  among  Feder- 
b  20  al,  State,  and  local  employment  and  training  agencies, 

21  State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  accordance 

22  with  section  132,  and  components  of  the  private  sector, 

23  such  as  the  business  community,  organized  labor,  and 

24  community  based  organizations; 
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1  f  (3)  eliminate  or  reduce  critical  skill  shortages  in 

2  the  Nation's  labor  force;  and 

3  (4)  meet  the  unique  employment  and  training 

4  problems  of  veterans,  including —  . 

5  (A)  programs  and  activities  carried  out  by 

6  grantees  in  other  federally  funded  employment 

7  and  training  programs,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 

8  mines  have  an  uriderstai&ing  of  the  problems  of 

9  veterans,  a  familiarity  with  ihe  area  to  be  served, 

10  and  a  capability  to  administer  effectively  a  com- 

1 1  prehensive  employment  and  training  program  for 

12  veterans; 

13  (B)  programs  of  on-the-job  training  coordi- 

14  nated,  to  the  maximum  extent,  possible,  with  bene- 

15  fits  authorized  under  section  1787  of  title  38, 

16  United  States  Code; 

17  (C)   employability   development  programs 

18  which  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  the  Veterans' 

19  Administration's  programs  of  readjustment  coun- 

20  seling  pursuant  to  section  612A  of  such  title  and 

21  veterans  assistance  offices  established  pursuant  to 

22  section  242  of  such  title; 

23  (D)  job  placement  programs  which  coordinate 

24  and  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Labor's 
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1  Disabled  Veterans*  Outreach  Program  authorized 

,  2  under  section  2003A  of  such  title;  and 

3  ,  (E)  demonstrations,  in  cooperation  with  the 

4  Department  of  Defense  and  the  t  Veterans 9  Admin- 

5  istration,  to  provide  preparation  counseling  con- 

6  cerning  opportunities  in  the  civilian  labor  market 

7  and  preseparation  job  search  assistance  for  indi- 

8  viduals  who  decline  to  reenlisL 

9  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  EVALUATION 

10  Sec.  442.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  expanding  tvork 


11  opportunities  and  assuring  access  to  those  opportunities  far 

12  all  who  desire  it,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  comprehen- 

13  sive  program  of  employment  and  training  research,  utilizing 

14  the  methods,  techniques,  and  knowledge  of  the  behavioral  and 

15  social  sciences  and  such  other  methods,  techniques,  and 

16  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  employ  - 

17  ment  and  training  problems.  The  program  required  by  this 

18  section  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  studies  con- 
Id  cerning  the  development  or  improvement  of  Federal,  State, 

20  local,  and  privately  supported  employment  and  training  pro- 

21  grams;  labor  market  processes  and  outcomes;  policies  and 

22  programs  to  reduce  unemployment  and  the  relationships 

23  thereof  with  price  stability  and  other  national  goals;  produc- 

24  tivity  of  labor;  improved  means  of  forecasting  and  using  f&fe- 

25  casts  of  labor  supply  and  demand  at  the  national  and  sub- 
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1  national  levels;  methods  of  improving  the  wages  and  employ- 

2  ment  opportunities  of  low-skilled  and  disadvantaged  workers; 

3  measuring  and  developing  policies  to  eliminate  worker  short- 

4  ages;  and  easing  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  from 

5  transfer  payment  receipt  to  self-sufficiency,  from  one  job  to 

6  another,  and  from  work  lo  retirement. 

7  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  of  experi- 

8  mental,  developmental,  demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  for 

9  the  purpose  of  improving  techniques  and  testing  the  effective- 

10  ness  of  specialized  and  innovative  methods ^meeting  em- 

11  ployment  and  training  problems.  Activities  may  include  pro- 

12  jects  in  such  areas  as  easing  the  transition  from  school  to 

13  work,  increasing  employment  of  skilled  workers  critical  to 

14  defense  readiness,  and  eliminating  artificial  barriers  to  em- 

15  ployment.  * 

16  (c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  continuing 

17  evaluation  of  all  programs,  activities^  and  research  and  dem- 

18  onstration  projects  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act,  including 

19  their  cost  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

20  their  impact  on  communities  and  participants,  their  implica- 

21  tion  for  related  programs,  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 

22  needs  of  individuals  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  national  origin, 

23  and  the  adequacy  of  the  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 

24  ices.  In  conducting  evaluations,  the  Secretary  shall  compare 

25  the  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted  by  prime  sponsors  of 
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1  the  same  class  and  of  different  classes,  and  shall  compare  the 

2  effectiveness  of  programs  conducted  by  prime  sponsors  with 

3  similar  programs  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

4  The  Secretary  shall  also  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 

5  of  participants  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  pro- 

6  grams. 

7  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 

8  grams  authorized  under  this  Act  and  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 

9  Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  statutory  goals  and  / 

10  objectives,  including  increases  in  employment  and  earnings 

1 1  for  participants,  duration  in  training  and  employment  situa- 

12  tions,  information  on  the  pos  (enrollment  labor  market  experi- 

13  ence  of  program  participants  for  at  least  a  year  following 

1 4  their  termination  from  such  programs,  and  comparable  in  for - 

15  motion  on  other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating  em- 

16  ployers. 

17  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

1$         Sec.  443.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  toith  ap- 

19  propriate  officials,  shall  provide  directly  or  through  grants, 

20  contracts,  or  other  arrangements,  appropriate  preseroice  and 

21  inservice  training  for  specialized,  supportive,  supervisory,  or 

22  other  personnel,  and  appropriate  technical  assistance  (includ- 

23  ing  technical  assistance  for  housing  for  migrant  and  seasonal 

24  farmworkers)  with  respect  to  programs  under  this  Act,  in- 

25  eluding  the  development  and  attainment  of  performance 

12.) 
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1  goals.  Such  activities  may  include  the  utilization  of  training 

2  and  technical  assistance  capabilities  which  exist  at  the  State 

3  and  prime  sponsor  level. 

4  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  national  clearing^ 

5  house  to  disseminate  materials  and  information  gained  from 

6  exemplary  program  experience  which  may  be  of  use  in  the 

7  innovation  or  improvement  of  other  programs  conducted  pur- 

8  suant  to  this  Act. 

9  •  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  A8818TANCE 

10  Sec.  444.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Office  of 

1 1  Management  Assistance  and  shall  assign  to  such  office  such 

12  especially  qualified  accountants,  management  specialists, 

13  and  other  professionals  as  may  be  necessary  and  available  to 

14  provide  management  assistance  to  any  prime  sponsor — 

15  (J)  seeking  the  service  of  such  office  on  its  own 

16  initiative  to  assist  it  in  overcoming  problems  in  the 

17  management,  operation,  or  supervision  of  any  program 

18  or  project  under  this  Act;  or 

19  (2)  identified,  pursuant  to  a  complaint  investiga- 

20  tion,  internal  audit,  or  audit  or  investigation  as  not 

21  Imng  in  compliance  with  any  important  requirement  of 

22  this  Act,  of  regulations  issued  thereunder,  or  of  the 

23  community  job  training  plan. 

24  (h)  Sennces  under  this  section  may  be  provided  on  a 

25  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  as  determined  by  the 
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1  Secretary^  and  shall  be  allocated  in  a  manner  to  assure  equi- 

2  table  but  effective  distribution  of  such  services.  The  Secretary 

3  shall  periodically  publish  any  proposals  for  corrective  action 

4  made  by  the  Office  which  may  be  useful  to  other  prime  spon- 

5  SOTS. 

6  VETERANS '  EMPLOYMENT 

7  Sec.  445.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all  veter- 

8  an* 1  employment  and  training  programs  through  the  Assist- 

9  ant  Secretary  for  Veterans'  Employment.  The  Assistant  Sec- 

10  retary  shall  be  responsible  for  the  awarding  of  grants  and  the 

1 1  distribution  of  funds  for  veterans 1  employment,  training,  and 

12  outreach  services. 

13  (b)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  also  be  directly  re- 

14  sponsible  for  establishing  proper  fiscal  controls,  accountabil- 

15  ity,  and  program  performance  of  grant  recipients  for  veter- 

16  ans*  employment,  training,  and  outreach  services. 

17  (c)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  encourage  recipients 

18  of  grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  to  enter  into  coopera- 

19  tive  arrangements  with  private  industry  and  business  con- 

20  cerns,  educational  institutions,  nonprofit  organizations,  trade 

21  associations,  and  organized  labor  in  addition  to  cooperative 

22  arrangements  with  other  Federal  and  State  employment  and 

23  job  training  agencies  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  pro- 

24  grams.  Such  programs  shall  place  emphasis  upon  the  train- 
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1  ing  needs  of  disabled,  Vietnam  era,  and  recently  separated 

2  veterans. 

3  Part  D— Labor  Market  Information 

4  PURPOSE;  A  VAILABIUTT  OF  FUND8 

5  SEC.  451.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  far 

6  the  development  of  labor  market  and  occupational  informa- 

7  tian  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  to  meet  the  informa- 

8  tian  needs  of  organizations  in  planning  and  delivering  scro- 
ti ices  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

10  0>)  Funds  available  far  purposes  of  this  part  shall  also 

11  be  available  for  purposes  of  section  115  (relating  to  State 

12  labor  market  information). 

18      COOPERATIVE  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

14  Sec.  452.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  main- 

15  tain  a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  market  information  on 

16  national,  State,  local  and  other  appropriate  bases,  which 

17  shall  be  made  publicly  available  in  a  timely  fashion. 

18  0>)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 

19  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  far  carrying  out  chapter 

20  35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vocational  Edu- 

21  cation  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (popularly 

22  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  may  be  made  available 

23  by  the  head  of  each  such  agency  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 

24  provisions  of  this  section. 
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c  1         (c)(1)  In  addition  to  the  monthly  national  unemploy- 

2  ment  statistics,  the  Scaretajy  shall  develop  reliable  methods, 

3  including  the  use  of  delected  sample  surveys,  to  produce  more 

4  statistically  accurate  data  on  unemployment  by  State  and 

5  local  areas,  and  shall  investigate  alternative  methods  to  pro- 

6  duct  mare  accurate  data  on  underemployment  and  labor 

7  demand  by  State  and  local  areas. 

8  £2)  The  Secretary  shall  assume  statistical  reliability  and 

9  national  standardized  definitions  of  employment,  unemploy- 

10  ment,  and  occupational  definitions  that  shall  be  utilized  for 

1 1  purposes  of  carrying  out  paragraph  (I), 

12  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  maintain  for  the 

13  Nation,  State,  and  local  areas,  current  employment  data  by 

14  occupation  and  industry,  based  on  the  occupational  employ- 

15  ment  statistics  program,  including  selected  sample  surveys, 

16  and  projections  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  employ - 

1 7  ment  and  openings  by  occupation. 

18  (e)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  descriptions  of  job 

19  duties,  training  and  education  requirements,  working  condi- 

20  tions,  and  characteristics  of  occupations. 

21  (f)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 

22  Secretary  shall  assure  that — 

23  (1)  departmental  data  collecting  and  processing 

I 

24  systems  are  consolidated  to  eliminate  overlap  and  du- 

25  plication; 
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1  (2)  the  criteria  of  chapter.  £5  of  title  44  of  the 

2  United  States  Code  are  met;  and 

3  (3)  statistical  reliability  and  national  standard- 

4  ized  definitions  of  employment,  unemployment,  ami  oc- 

5  cupaiional  definitions  are  used, 

6  (g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  data  for  an  annual 

7  statistical  measure  of  labor  market  related  economic  hardship 


8  in  the  ^^^^p^T^on9  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  dsvebp 


9  ing  suchSffBusuTY  are  unemployment,  labor  force  participa- 

10  tion,  involuntary  part-time  employment,  and  full-time  em- 

1 1  ploymeni  at  wage\^  less  than  the  poverty  level 

12  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  maintain,  on  na- 

13  tional.  State,  local,  and  other  appropriate  bases,  household 

14  budget  data  at  different  levels  of  living,  inclurfing  a  level  of 

15  adequacy,  to  reflect  the  differences  of  household  living  costs 

16  in  regions  and  localities,  both  urban  and  rural 

17  (3)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  at  least  annually  r  a 

18  report  relating  labor  force  status  to  earnings  and  income. 

19  (h)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  maintain  statistical 

20  data  relating  to  closings  of  mines  and  manufacturing  plants 

2 1  or  facilities  employing  50  or  more  workers.  The  Secretary 

22  shall  publish  a  report  based  upon  such  data  as  soon  as  practi- 

23  cable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Koch  such  report 

C 

24  shall  include  data  regarding — 
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1  (1)  the  number  of  $uch  closing*  during  the  eaten- 

2  dar  gear  involved;  , 

3  (2)  the  number  of  workers  displaced  by  such  clo*~ 

4  ingsi 

5  (3)  the  location  of  the  closed  plants  or  facilities; 

6  and 

7  (4)  the  tgpeajff industries  involved  ^xtTIucTTci 

8  ings. 

9  (i)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside,  out  of  sums  available 

10  to  th$  Department  fdr  any  fiscal  year  (including  sums  ayail- 

1 1  able  far  this  title),  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 

12  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
18  this  section,  and  shall,  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  such 
14  sums  are  appropriated  and  made  available,  notify  ffic  appro- 
lb  priate  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  amount  so  set  aside 

16  and  the  basis  for  the tdetermination  of  need  and  appropriate 

17  ness. 

18  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

19  Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  tfie 

20  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secj 

21  tary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the 

22  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shw — 

23  ( 1)  review  the  need  for  and  the  application  if  all 

24  operating  national  data  collection  and  processing  sys- 

25  terns  in  order  to  identify  gaps,  overlap,  and  dkplica- 
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1  turns,  and  integrate  at  the  national  level  currently 

2  available  data  sources  in  order  to  improve  memsmage- 

3  ment  of  information  systems;  ' 

4  (2)  maintain,  assure  timely  review,  anayimple- 

5  ment  national  standardized  definitions  with 

6  terms,  geographic  areas,   timing  of  collection,  and 

7  coding  measures,  to  the  maximwjrtifant  feasible;  and 

8  (3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 

9  the  development,  maintenance,  arid  utilization  of  labor 

10  market  and  occupational  supply  and  demand  informa- 

1 1  tion  systems  and  projections  of  supply  and  demand, 

12  with  special/emphasis  on  assistance  in  the  Utilization 

13  of  cost  effvqent  automated  systems  and  improving 

14  access  of  individuals  to  career  opportunities  informa- 
nt 

15  tion  in  local  and  State  labor  markets.  \ 

16  (b)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 

17  Defense,  shall  assure  the  development  of  an  integrated  occu- 

18  pational  supply  and  demand  information  system  to^be  used 

19  by  States  and,  in  particular,  in  secondary  and  postsecondary 

20  educational  institutions  in  order  to  assure  youth  adequate  in- 

2 1  formation  on  carter  opportunities  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

22  (c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 

23  agement  and  Budget  shall  assure  that,  from  the  funds  re- 

24  served  for  this  part,  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  provide 
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1  staff  at  the  Federal  level  to  assure  the  coordination  functions 

2  described  in  this  section*  ' 

3  NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING 

4  COMMITTEE  .  .  ?  ^ 

5  Sec.  454.  (a)(1)  Of  the  amounts  available  for  this  part, 

6  wof  fess  fAan  $5,000,000  shall  be  reserved  for  the  National 

7  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee  (estab- 

8  lished  pursuant  to  section  161(b)  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 

9  Hitm  Act  of  1963)  to  assure  the  coordination  of  Junctions  as 

10  required  by  this  part.  In  addition  to  the  members  required  by 

11  such  Act,  the  Committee  shall  include  the  Assistant  Secre- 

12  tary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Development  and  the  Assist- 
13/  ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 

14  Logistics.  '       ,  % 

15  v      (2)  Not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  funds  transferred  by 

16  the  Secretary  to  the  National  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ll ordinating  Committee  shall  be  used  to  support  State  occupa- 

18  tional  information  coordinating  committees. 

19  Jb)  In  addition  to  its  responsibilities  under  the  Vocq- 

20  tional  Education  Act  of  1963,  the  National  Occupational  Irt- 

21  formation  Coordinating  Committee 'shall— 

22  (1)  review  the  need  for  and  the  application  of  all 

23  national  and  cooperative  Federal-State  data  collection 

24  [and  processing  systems  related  to  occupational  infor- 

25  matipn,  to  identify  gaps,  overlap,  and  duplication,  and 
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provide  recommendations  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  data  producing  agencies  for  integrat- 
ing and  improving  such  systems; 

(2)  encourage  the  use  of  nationally  standardized 
definitions  and  coding  measures  with  respect  to  occupa- 
tional information; 

(3)  give  special  attention  to  the  labor  market  in- 
formation needs  of  youth  and  adults,  including  activi- 
ties such  as  (A)  assisting  amd  encouraging  States  to 
adopt  methods  of  translating  national  occupational  out- 
look information  into  State  jdnd  heal  terms;  (B)  assist- 
ing and  encouraging  the  development  of  State  occupa- 
tional information  systems,  including  career  informa- 
tion delivery  systems  and  the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistdnce  for  programs  of  on-line  computer -systems  and 
other  facilities  to  provide  career  information  at  sites 
such  as  local  schools,  public  employment  service  offices, 
and  job  training  programs  authorized  under  this  Act; 
(C)  in  cooperation  unth  educational  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions, encouraging  programs  providing  career  infor- 
mation, counseling,  and  employment  services  for  post- 
secondary  youth;  and  (D)  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  heal  correctional  agencies,  encouraging  programs 
of  counseling  and  employment  services  for  youth  and 
adults  in  correctional  institutions; 
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(4)  provide  training  and  technical  assistance,  and 
continuing  support  to  State  occupational  information 
coordinating  committees,  in  the  development,  mainte- 
nanqe,  and  use  of  occupational  supply  and  demand  in- 
formation systems,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
cost  efficient  automated  systems  for  delivering  occupa- 
tional information  to  planners  and  administrators  of 
education  and  training  programs  and  on  improving  the 
access  of  such  planners  and  administrators  to  occupa- 
tional information  systems; 

(5)  publish  at  least  annually  a  report  on  the 
status  of  occupational  information  capabilities  at  the 
State  and  national  levels,  which  may  include  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  of  occupational  informa- 
tion production  and  dissemination  capabilities; 

(6)  conduct  research  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  improve  any  ^aspect  of  occupational  and 
career  information  systems; 

(7)  provide  technical  assistance  for  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  public  and  private  employers  to  list 
all  available  job  opportunities  with  occupational  infor- 
mation and  career  counseling  programs  conducted  by 
prime  sponsors  and  with  local  public  employment  serv- 
ice offices  and  to  encourage  cooperation  and  contact 
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1  among  such  employers  and  such  prime  sponsors  and 

2  public  employment  service  offices;  and 

3  (8)  providing  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  and 

4  private  industry  councils  to  familiarize  them  with  labor , 

5  market  information  resources  available  to  meet  their 

6  needs. 

7  (c)  All  funds  available  to  the  National  Occupational  In- 

8  formation  Coordinating  Committee  under  this  Act,  under 

9  section  161  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  ofllftKl^  and 

10  under  section  12  of  the  Career  Education  Act  may  be  used 

11  by  the  Committee  to  carry  out  any  of  its  functions  and  re- 

12  sponsibilities  authorized  by  law, 

13  JOB  BASK  PROGRAM 

14  Sec.  455,  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  carry  out 

15  a  nationwide  computerized  job  bank  and  matching  program 

16  (including  the  listing  of  all  suitable  employment  openings 

17  with  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  service  agencies  by 

18  Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors  and  providing  for  the 

19  affirmative  action  as  required  by  section  2012(a)  of  title  38, 

20  United  States  Code)  on  a  regional,  State,  and  local  basis, 

21  using  electronic  data  processing  and  telecommunications  sys- 

22  terns  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 

23  tifying  sources  of  available  individuals  and  job  vacancies, 

24  providing  an  expeditious  means  of  matching  the  qualifica- 

25  tions  of  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  economically  dis- 
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,  1  advantaged  individuals  with  employer  requirements  and  job 

2  opportunities,  and  referring  and  placing  stick  individuals  in 

3  jobs.  An  occupational  information  file  shall  be  developed, 

4  containing  occupational  projections  of  the  numbers  and  types 

5  of  jobs  on  regional,  State,  local,  and  other  appropriate  bases, 

6  as  well  as  labor  supply  information  by  occupation. 

7  Part  E — National  Commission  on  Employment  and 

8  Productivity 

9  statement  of  purpose  ^ 

10  Sec.  461.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  establish  a 

11  National  Commission  on  Employment  and  Productivity 

12  which  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  examining  broad 

13  ( issues  of  development,  coordination,  and  administration  of 

14  employment  and  training  programs,  and  for  advising  the 

15  President  and  the  Congress  on  national  employment  and 

16  training  issues.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  (fit 

17  Commission,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  $2,000,000  of  the 

18  sums  appropriated  for  this  title  for  each  fiscal  year. 

19  COMMISSION  ESTABLISHED 

20  Sec.  462.  (a)  There  is  established  a  National  Commis- 

21  sion  on  Employment  and  Productivity  (formerly  known  as 

22  the  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy  and  here- 

23  tnafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "Commission").  The 

24  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  19  members,  15  of  whom 

25  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Two  members  shall  be 
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1  appointed  by,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Speaker  of  the  , 

2  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  members  shall  be  appoint- 

3  ed  by,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  majority  leader  of  the 

4  Senate.  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  individuals 

5  who  are  nationally  prominent  and  the  Commission  shall  be 

6  broadly  representative  of  agriculture,  business,  labor,  com- 

7  merce,  education  (including  elementary,  secondary,  postsec- 

8  ondary,  and  vocational  and  technical  education^  veterans, 

9  current  State  and  local  elected  officials,  community-based  or- 

10  ganizati&ns,  assistance  programs,  and  members  of  the  general 

11  public  with  expertise  in  human  resource  development  or  em- 

12  ployment  and  training  policy.  The  membership  of  the  Com- 

13  mission  shall  be  generally  representative  of  significant  seg- 

14  ments  of  the  labor  force,  including  women  and  minority 

15  groups, 

16  (b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the  Commission 

17  appointed  by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  three 

18  years,  except  that — 

19  (i)  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 

20  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 

2 1  predecessor  was  appointed,  and 

22  (2)  of  such  members  first  taking  office — 

23  (A)  five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year; 

24  (B)  five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years; 

25  and 
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1  (C)  five  shall  serve  for  terms  of  three  years; 

2  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoint- 

3  menL 

4  (c)(1)  The  Chairman  shall  be  selected  by  the  President. 

5  (2)  The  Commission  shall  meet  not  fewer  than  three 

6  times  each  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

7  (3)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 

8  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number  may  conduct  hear- 
to  ings.  Any  recommendation  may  be  passed  only  by  a  majority 

10  of  the  members  present.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission 

1 1  shall  not  affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 

12  manner  in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

13  (d)  The  Chairman  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 

14  mission)  shall  appoint  a  Director,  who  shall  be  chief  execu- 

15  tiv*  officer  of  the  Commission  and  shall  perform  such  duties 

1 6  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Chairman. 

17  FVNCTfONS  OF  THE  COMMtSSiON 

18  Sec.  463.  The  Commission  shall— 

19  (1)  identify  the  employment  goals  and  needs  of 

20  the  Nation,  and  assess  the  extent  to  which  employment 

21  and  training,  vocational  education,  institutional  train- 

22  ing,   vocational  rehabilitation,   economic  opportunity 

23  programs,  public  assistance  policies,  employment-relat- 

24  ed  tax  policies,  labor  exchange  policies,  and  other  poli- 

25  cies  and  programs  under  this  Act  and  related  Acts  rep- 
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1  resent  a  consistent,  integrated,  and  coordinated  ap- 

2  proach  to  meeting  such  needs  and  achieving  such  goals; 

3  }  (2)  develop  and  make  appropriate  recommenda- 

4  tionti*  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  goals  described  in 

5  clause  (1); 

6  (3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any 

7  federally  assisted  employment  and  training  programs 

8  (including  programs  assisted  under  this  Act),  with  par- 
ti (icular  reference  to  the  contributions  of  such  programs 

10  to  the  achievement  of  objectives  sought  by  the  recom- 

1 1  mendations  made  under  clause  (2); 

12  (4)  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  development  of  na* 

13  tional  performance  criteria  for  programs  conducted 

14  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

15  (5)  evaluate  the  impact  of  tax  polities  on  employ- 

16  ment  and  training  opportunities;  / 

17  (6)  examine  and  evaluate  major  Federal  programs 

18  which  art  intended  to,  or  potentially  cpuld,  contribute 

19  to  achieving  major  objectives  of  existing  employment 

20  and  training  and  related  legislation  or  the  objectives  set 

21  J&th  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and 

22  particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  programs 

23  which  are  designed,  or  could  be  designed,  to  develop  in- 

24  formation  and  knowledge  about  employment  and  train* 

25  ing  problems  through  research  and  demonstration  proj- 

1M 
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1  ects  or  to  train  personnel  in  fields  (such  as  occupation - 

2  ai  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement)'  which  are 

3  vital  to  the  success  of  employment  and  trainilg  pro- 

4  grams; 

5  (7)(A)  identify,  after  consultation  with  the  Na- 

6  tional  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  the 

7  employment  and  training^and  vocational  education 

8  needs  of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to  which  em- 

9  ployment  and  training,  vocational  education,  rehabili- 

10  tation,  and  other  programs  assisted  under  this  and  re- 

11  lated  Acts  represent  a  consistent,  integrated,  and  co- 

12  ordinaied  approach  to  meeting  such  needs;  and 

13  (B)  comment^  at  least  once  annually,  on  the  re- 

14  ports  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 

15  Education,  which  comments  shall  be  included  in  one  of 

16  the  reports  submitted  by  the  National  Commission  pur- 

17  suant  to  this  title  and  in  one  of  the  reports  submitted 

18  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 

19  ,      cation  pursuant  to  section  162  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 

20  cation  Act  of  1963; 

2 1  (8)  study  and  '  make  recommendations  on  how, 

22  through  policies  and  actions  in  the  public  and  private 

23  sectors,  the  Nation  can  attain  and  maintain  full  em- 

24  ployment,  with  special  efaphasis  on  the  employment 
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1  difficulties  faced  by  the  segments  of  the  labor  force  that 

2  experience  differentially  high  rates  of  unemployment; 

0 

3  (9)  identify  and  assess  the  goal*  and  needs  of  the 

4  Nation  with  respect  to  economic  growth  and  work  tm- 

5  provements,  including  conditions  of  employment,  orga- 

6  nizational   effectiveness    and   efficiency,  alternative 

< 

7  working  arrangements,  and  technological  changes; 

8  (10)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  training  provided 

9  with  Federal  funds  in  meeting  emerging  skill  needs; 
10  and  ) 

\l  (H)  study  and  make  recommendation*  on  the  use 

12  of  advanced  technology  in  the  nugagement  and  deliv- 

13  ery  of  services  and  activities  ^conducted  under  this  Act. 

14  '     ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

15  SEC.  464.  (a)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
IB  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  is  author- 

17  ized  io — 

18  (V  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 

19  be  necessary;  ' 

2()  (2)  appoint  andjftx  the  compensation  of  such  staff 

21  personnel  as  the  Chairman  deems  necessary,  and  with- 

22  out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 

23  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 

24  ice,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 

25  and  subchapter  111  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating 
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1  to  classification  and  the  General  Schedule  pay  rales, 

2  appoint  not  to  exceed  three  additional  professional  per- 

3  sonnel;*  " 

4  (3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 

5  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 

6  States  Code; 

7  (4)  accept  voluntary  'and  uncompensated  services 

8  of  professional  personnel,  consultants,  and  experts,  not- 

9  withstanding  any  at  her  provision  of  law; 

10  (5)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 

1  i  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests  to  carry  out  the 

12  functions  of  the  Commission  under  this  title;  ^ 

13  (6)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  such  othetfrar- 

14  rangements  and  modifications,  as  may  be  necessary; 

15  t  (7)  conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  research  activ- 

16  ities,  demonstration  projects,  and  other  similar  activi- 

17  ties  as  the  (Commission  deems  necessary  to  enable  the 

18  (Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title; 

19  (H)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities,  and  in^ 

20  formation  of  any  department,  agency,  and  instrument 

21  tality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

22  ment  and  the  serx>ices,  personnel,  facilities,  and  infor- 

23  motion  of  State  and  local  public  agencies  and  private 

24  research  agencies,  with  the  consent  of  such  a^pncies, 

25  with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor;  and  ^ 
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1  (9)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other  payments 

2  necessary  under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  provx- 

3  sions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 

4  U.8.C.  529). 

5  (b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Comj 

6  mission,  each  department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the 

7  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized 

8  and  directed  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  facilities,  and 

9  information  (including  computer-time,  estimates,  and  statis- 

10  tics)  available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Com- 

1 1  mission  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this  Act 

12  REPORTS 

13  SEC.  465.  The  Commission  shall  make  at  least  annual- 

14  ly  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 

15  dent  and  to  the  Congress,  The  Commission  may  make  such 

16  interim  reports  or  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the 

17  President,  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 

18  departments  and  agencies,  and  in  such  form,  as  it  may  deem 

19  desirable.  The  Commission  shall  include  in  any  report^  made 

20  under  thui  section  any  minority  or  dissenting  views  submit- 

2 1  ted  by  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

22  TITLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LA  WS 

*>3  WAONER-PEYSER  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

1  ' 

24  Sec.  501,  (a)  The  Act  of  June  6,  1933,  popularly 

25  knoum  as  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act  (29  U.S.C.  49  et  seq.),  is 
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1  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  first 

2  section  of  such  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  **(a)  The  Secretary  of  Lobar  U  directed  to  promote  a 

4  national  system  of  public  employment  offices. 

5  *     "(b)  There  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Department  of 

6  Labor  a  United  States  Employment  Service. 

7  (b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 

8  Hon  5  the  following:  J 

9  "8kc.  6.  (a)(1)  Subjedt  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the 

10  Secretary  shall  allocate  the  sums  appropriated  and  certified 

11  pursuant  to  section  5  of /this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  among 

12  the  States  based  on  giving  equal  weight  to  each  of  the  follow- 

1 3  ing  factors:  ' 

14  "(A)  th*  relative  number  of  individuals  in  the  ct- 

0  ./ 

15  rilian  labor  force  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 

16  total  riumher  of  such  individuals  in  all  States;  and 

IT  "(ft)  the  relative  ^number  of  unemployed  individ* 

18  uals  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of 

19  such  individuals  in  all  States, 

* 

20  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  number  of  individuals  in 

21  the  cirilian  labor  force  and  the  number  of  unemployed  indi* 

22  viduals  shall  be  basejl  on  data  for  the  preceding  calendar 

23  yeart  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  » 

24  "(2)  Prior  to  making  allocations  in  accordance  with  A 

25  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each  State  for 

i-Jy 
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1  each  fiscal  year  such  share  of  the  total  sums  allocated  as  is 

2  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  share  whic/tyeach  such  State  re- 

3  ceived  of  the  total  allocations  under  this  Act  for  the  preceding 

4  fiscal  year. 

5  "(3)  For  each  fiscal  year,  no  State  shall  receive  a  total 

6  allocation  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  which  is  less  than 

7  0,28  percent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  allocation. 

8  u(b)  Ten  percent  of  the  sums  allocated  to  each  State 

9  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  b$  reserved  for  use  in  accord- 

10  ance  with  subsection  (d)  and  the  remainder  of  such  sums 

1 1  may  be  used —  > 

12  "(1)  for  job  search\nd  placement  services  to  job 

13  seekers  including  counseling,  testing,  occupation  and 

14  labor  market  information,  assessment  and  referral  to 

15  employers;  ^ 
IB  "(2)  for  appropriate  recruitment  services  and  spe* 
17         rial  technical  services  for  employers;  and 

V  %3)  for  any  of  the  following  activities: 

10  "(A)  evaluation  of  programs; 

20  "(B)  developing  linkages  between  services 

21  funded  under  this  Act  and  related  Federal  or\ 

22  State  legislation,  including  the  provision  of  labor 

23  exchange  services  at  education  sites; 

24  "(C)  providing  services  for  workers  who  have 

25  received  notice  of  permanent  layoff  or  impending 
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1  layoff,  or  workers  in  occupations  which  are  expe- 

2  riencing  limited  demand  due  to  technological 
'3  change^  impact  of  imports,  or  plant  closures; 

4  "(D)  developing  and  providing  labor  market 

5  and  occupational  information; 

6  "(E)  developing  a  management  information 

7  system  and   compiling  aftd  analyzing  reports 

8  therefrom;  and 

9  "(F)  administering  the  work  test  for  the 

10  State  unemployment  compensation  system*  and 

11  providing  job  finding  and  placement  services  for 

12  unemployment  insurance  claimants. 

13  "(c)  In  addition  to  the  activities  described  in  subsection 


14  (b)y  the  United  States  Employment  Service  may  perform 

15  such  other  labor  market-related  services  as  are  specified  in 

16  reimbursable  contracts  with  other  Federal  or  State  depart- 

17  ments  and  agencies. 


18  "(d)  The  portion  of  each  State  's  allocation  reserved  for 

19  use  in  accordance  vnth  this  subsection  shall  be  used  by  the 

20  Governor  of  each  such  State  to  provide— 

21  "(1)  performance  incentives  for  public  employ- 

22  ment  service  offices  and  programs,  consistent  toith  na- 

23  lional  criteria  established  by  the*  Secretary y  taking  into 

24  account  direct  or  indirect  placements  (including  those 

25  resuWng  from  self-directed  job  search  or  group  job 


1  search  activities  assisted  by  such  offijes'  or  programs), 

\  2  wages  on  en  tered  employment^  retention,  and^  other  ap- 

3  propriate  factors; 

4  ;  "(2!)  services-  for  groups  with  special  needs,  car- 

5  ried  opt  pursuant  fo  joint  agreements  between  the  em- 

6  %    ployment  service  and  prime  sponsors  -or  other  public  or 

7  private  nonprofit  agencies;  and 

8  "(3)  the  extra  costs  of  exemplary  models  for  deli- 

9  vering  services  of  the  types  described  in  subsection 

10  (b). ". 

11  (c)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 


12  "Director"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  theredf 

13  "Secretary  of  Labor",  and  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 

14  tence  thereof  the  following:  "Prior  to  submission  of  the  plan 

15  to  the  Secretary — 

16  "(1)  the  employment  service  shall  develop  jointly 

17  with  each  prime  sponsor  (designated  under  the  Job 

18  Training  Partnership  Act)  those  components  of  the 

19  plan  applicable  to  the  area  served  by  each  such  prime 

20  sponsor;  ! 

21  "(2)  such  plan  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State 

22  employment  and  training  coordinating  council  (estab- 

23  lished  under  such  Act)  which  shall  certify  the  plan  if  it 

24  determines  (A)  that  the  plan  was  jointly  agreed  to  by 

25  the  employment  service  and  each  prime  sponsor  within 
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1 

toe  State;  and  (B)  that  the  plan  is  consistent  with  the 

2 

Governor's  coordination   and  special  services  plan 

3 

under  such  Act; 

4 

"(3)  if  the  State  employment  and  training  coordi- 

5U 

nating  council  does  not  certify  that  the  plan  meets  the 

g 

requirements  of  clauses  (A)  ami  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)t 

7 

such  plan  shall  be  returned  to  the  employment  service 

8 

for  a  period  of  thirty  days  for  it  to  consider,  jointly 

9 

with  any  affected  prime  sponsor,  the  Council's  recom- 

10 

mendations  for  modifying  the  plan;  and 

11 

"(4)  if  the  employment  service  and  any  such 

12 

prime  sponsor  fail  to  reach  agreement  upon  the  plan  to 

13 

be  submitted  finally  to  the  Secretary,  the  plan  submit- 

14 

ted  by  tie  State  agency  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 

15 

proposed  modifications  (is  may  be  recommended  by  any 

16 

disagreeing  prime  sponsor,  and  the  State  employment 

17 

and  training  coordinating  council  shall  transmit  to  the 

18 

Secretary  its  recommendations  for  resolution  thereof. 

19 

The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity 

tn  wrn&tn  nnrt  transmit  tfl  thfi  Secretary  VTOVOSed  modlflCtt- 

21 

tions  of  the  plan  submitted. ". 
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1  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  C  OF  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  SOCIAL 

* 

2  SECURITY  ACT 

3  Sec,  502.  (a)  Section  430  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 

4  amended  by  inserting  "who  have  applied  for  or  are"  after 

5  "under  which  individuals". 

6  (b)  Section  431  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 

7  subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsec- 

8  ti<m  (b). 

9  (c)  Section  432(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

10  follows: 

/ 

11  "(d)  In  providing  the  training  aim  employment  serviced 

12  and  opportunities  required  by  this  part,  the  Secretary  of 

13  Labor  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  such 

14  services  and  opportunities  are  provided  by  using  all  authority 

15  available  under  this  or  any  other  Act.  In  order  to  assure  that 

16  the  services  and  opportunities  so  required  are  provided,  the 

17  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  (1)  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent 

18  feasible,  that  registrants  under  this  part  receive  employment 

19  and  training  services  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 

20  Act,  and  (2)  use  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  part  to 

21  provide  programs  required  by  this  part  through  such  other 

22  Acts  to  the  same  extent,  and  under  the  same  conditions 

23  (except  as  regards  the  Federal  matching  percentage)  as  if  ap- 

24  propriated  under  such  other  Act  and,  in  making  use  of  the 

25  programs  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies  (public  or 
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1  private),  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  reimburse  such  agencies 

2  for  services  rendered  to  individuals  under  this  part  to  the 

3  extent  such  services  and  opportunities  are  not  otherwise 

4  available  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. " 

5  (d)(1)  Section  432(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

6  (A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  foU 

7  lows: 

8  "(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  utilize^  the  services 

9  of  the  private  industry  council  for  each  prime  sponsor  (as 

10  established  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  to  iden- 

1 1  tify  and  provide  advice  on  the  types^f  jobs  available  or  likely 

12  to  become  available  in  the  area  served  by  the  prime  sponsor. "; 
3  (B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignate 

14  ing  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2);  and 

15  (C)  by  sinking  out  "Labor  Market  Advisory 
Iff  Council"  in  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 

17  thereof  4 'private  industry  council". 

18  (2)  Section  433(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

19  ing  out  u  Labor  Market  Advisory  Council  (established  pursu- 

20  antto  section  432(f))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "private 

21  industry  council  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act", 

22  (e)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  433  of  such  Act  is 

23  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

24  "Sec.  433.  (a)(1)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Secre- 

25  tary  shall- — 
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"(A)  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  individuals 
who  are  required  (or  volunteer)  to  register  for  employ- 
ment  and  training  services  under  section  402(a)(19); 

"(B)  arrange  for  the  provision  of  job  search  as- 
sistance, inclining  supportive  services,  for  all  such  reg- 
istrants to  enable  them  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
regular  economy; 

"(C)  following  the  provision  of  intensive  search 
assistance  services,  refer  all  registrants  who  have  not 
bpen  placed  in  unsubsidized  employment  to  the  appro- 
priate prime  sponsor  for  employment  and  training  serv- 
ices authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act; 

"(D)  place  registrants  who  have  not  already  ob- 
tained unsubsidized  jobs  and  who  are  not  currently 
being  served  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
in  other  employment  and  training  activities  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act;  and 

"(E)  require  all  registrants  to  participate  in  the 
intensive  job  search  assistance  program  at  the  times 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  this  subsection,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  registrant  should  be 
partially  or  fully  exempt  from  this  participation  re- 
quirement because  the  registrant  is  incapable  of  effec- 
tively participating  in  the  intensive  job  search  assist- 
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1  ance  program  because  of  a  physical,  mental,  or  other 

2  work -impairing  problem,  in  which  case  the  Secretary 

3  may  provide  short  term  training  (such  as  English  lan- 

4  guage  training)  or  other  services  which  are  determined 

5  to  be  essential  to  prepare  the  individual  for  participa- 

6  lion  in  the  intensive  job  search  program. 

7  "(2)  All  new  registrant^  shall  be  required  to  participate, 
&  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eight  vyeeks, 
9  in  an  intensive  job  search  assistance  program  immediately 

10  following  their  registration.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 

1 1  intensive  job  search  services  shall  be  provided  to  registrants 

12  through  self-directed  job  March  or  group  job  search  activities 

13  with  daily  attendance  of  registrants.  Following  completion  of 

14  the  initial  intensive  job  search  assistance  program,  continu- 

15  i7i0  job  nearch  assistance  services  may  be  provided  at  appro- 

16  priate  intervals  to  registrants.  Intensive  job  search  services 

17  shall  be  provided  to  registrants  each  twelve  months  following 

18  the  completion  of  the  initial  or  any  succeeding  intensive  job 

19  search  period.  *\ 

20  (2)  Section  433  of  auch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

21  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

22  u(i)  In  planning  for  activities  under  this  section,  the 

23  administrative  unit  of  each  State  shall  make  every  effort  to 

24  coordinate  such  activities  with  activities  provided  by  the 

25  prime  sponsor  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  *\ 
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1  REPEAL;  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

2  SEC.  503.  (a)  Effective  October  1,  1982,  the  Compre- 

3  hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  is  repealed, 

4  (b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  funds  appropriated 

5  pursuant  to  this  Act,  provide  financial  assistance,  in  the 

6  same  manner  that  such  assistance  was  provided  under  the 

7  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (as  in  effect 
8,;  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  to  the 
9  extent  necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  transition  of  em- 

10  ploy  men  t  and  training  programs  carried  out  under  such  Act 

1 1  and  to  provide  continued  financial  assistance  for  such  pro- 

12  grams.  1 

13  (2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  established  in  para- 

14  graph  (1)  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  September  30,  1983.  The 

15  Commission  established  by  title  V  of  the  Comprehensive  Em* 
16'  ployment  and  Training  Act  shall  continue  to  be  authorized 

17  until  such  date;  and  on  such  date  the  personnel,  property, 

18  and  records  of  such  Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the 

16  Commission  established  by  part  E  of  title  I  V  of  this  Act. 

20  (3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 

21  hibit  any  prime  sponsor,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Secre- 

22  tary  s  authority  (as  specified  in  paragraph  (2)),  from  carry- 

23  ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unth  respect  to — 

24  (A)  consolidation  of  program  activities; 

25  (B)  establishment  of  uniform  eligibility  criteria; 

,  •  •*  « 
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1  (C)  establishment  of  private  industry  councils;  or 

2  (D)  conduct  of  any  activity  authorized  under  this 

3  AcL 

4  (c)  Heal  or  personal  property  acquired  by  prime  span- 

5  sors  with  funds  provided  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

6  ment  and  Training'  Act  which  are  not  transferred  or  other- 

7  wise  made  available  to  prime  sponsor^  under  this  Act  by  Sep- 

8  tember  30,  1983,  shall,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  applica- 

9  bit  law,  revert  to  the  United  States. 

( 
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97th  CONGRESS 
2d  Skbbion 


H.  R.  5461 


To  Increaj©  the  productive  capacity  and  utilisation  of  the  Nation 'i  [labor  force,  and 
for  other  purpoaei. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

PKftgt'ASY  4,  1982 

Mr  Jrftosdh  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  wm  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Kduration  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  increase  the  productive  capacity  and  utilization  of  the 
Nation's  labor  force,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  short  title;  table  of  contents 

4  Section  1.  This  Act,  with  the  following  table  of  con- 

5  tents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Productivity  and  Human  Invest- 

6  ment  Art". 

TABLE  OK  CONTKNTH  j 

Stn-  I  Hhort  titlr.  Ublr  of  con  Km  U 

See  2  HuUwnrnt  of  purpotr 

Nec  3  Authorization  (r 

Srr  4  IhalnbtUion  of  fundi  \ 

.1  Definition* 
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T1TLB  1  -  LABOR  MARKKT  ARK  A  INVKSTMKNT  A<TIVIT1KH 

'  -  Pa»t  A—GknbHal  Pboviwonh 

Sec   KM  Statement  of  purpowj 

Sec*.  102  Ifcftributton  of  fundtf 

Se*  103  Ubor  market  arraa.) 

Sec    104  Ubor  mtrkil  area*  labor  force  investment  board* 

See   105  A«frai  nut  ration  of  Ubor  market  area  investment  activities 

Sec    106  Ubor  force  investmrnt  plans 

Sec   107  Kteubility 

Sec    I  OH  Wajrr*  and  allowance  i 

Pa»t  H    Yoi'tii  P»ki*akatoiiy  Pboobamh 

Src  1 2 1  Suternrnt  of  purpo»r 

Sec  122  Allocation 

Ser  123  Kducatimi  for  employment 

Src  124  ^reemployment  skills  training 

Ser  125  Kntry  employment  rxprncnrr 

Sec  liMl  Srhool  to- work  transition  assistance  * 

Pabt  P-  Rbmkdiation  and  Tkainino  Activitwh 

Sec  131    Statement  of  purpose 

Ser  132  Allocation 

Srr  133.  Eligibility 

Sec  134   Kiriit.tirr  training  ami  remediation  activities 

See  135  i  Srrond-tirr  activities 

Se?  13ti  "Job  arms  »Mi«tanrr 

|»AHT  I)     l.ABOK  KXOIANOK  A<T1VITIKM 

Sec    1  11    Sutrmrnt  of  purpose 

Ser    142    V  [location  , 
Ser    113  Administration 
Ser    M  l    Ubor  forrr  «ervires 
Ser    145   Employer  sen  ice* 

Sec    I  U\    Ubor  market  and  occupational  information 

TITLE  It    STATK  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Pa»T  A     Gr.NKKAl.  PBOVIWONM 

Ser  201  Statrmrnt  of  purpose   •  f 

Ser  202  Allocation 

Ser  203  Distribution  of  fund* 

Srr  204  Statr  labor  forrr  invent  fnrnt  boards 

Src  2itf  State  labor  fnrre  investment  plan 

PaKT  B     OVRMIIIHT  ANh  Ml'PHlkT  OK  UllOII  MATtKKT  AkKA  Activitirm 

Sec  221  Suternrnt  of  purpose 

Ser  222  Designation  of  labor  markrt  area* 

Ser  223  Ubor  market  area  investment  plan  review  nnd  approval 

Ser  224  Auditing  and  monitoring  •** 

Srr  225  Report* 

Src  22<1  Competrnrv  standard*  and  rcrtifiratmns 
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Sec   227   Stat*  labor  market  information  programs 
Sec  228  Technical  aim  Lance 

Part  0  -Statr  Inorntivr  Oranth 

Sec  231   Statement  of  purpose 
Sec  232  Administration 
Sec  '233    Allowable  activate* 

Part  D— StatrOprratru  Invrrtmrnt  Activitirh 

Sec  241    Statement  of  purpose. 

See  242  J)utnbutK>n  of  fundi 

Sec  243.^Bute  .operated  business /labor  advanced  career  trains 

Soc  244.  Ke  location  ainitance 

Sec  245  Special  needs  groups  programs 

TITLE  III-  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Part  A  -<)«nrral  Prqvwionr 

Sec  301  Statement  of  purpose  ' 

Sec  302  Distribution  of  fundi 

Sec  3<>3  Federal  interagency  linkages 

Sec  304  Annual  reports 


PART  B —  FkPRRAIXY  Ol'RRATRD  PROORAM* 

See  321  Statement  of  purpose 

Sec  322  Job  Corps 

Sec.  323  Economic  distreis  programs 

Sec  324  Native  American  labor  force  investment  program* 

Sec  325  Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  investment  program 

Sec  326  National  busmen /labor  advanced  career  training 

Sec  327  Federal  labor  market  information  program 

Part  V    Ovrrrmiit  or  Statu  and  Labor  Markrt  Arra  Invrrtmrnt 

AtfTIVlTIRR 

Sec  33 1    Statement  of  purpose 
Sec  332   Fiscal  rontrols 
Sec   333    Reporting  requirements 
Set   334    Private  sector  involvement 
Scr  335   Performance  •upptemenls 

PaRT  I)     PROiHT**  IlirROVRMRNT  AND  SVWOlj/ 

of  purpose^  f 
Ser   342    Diitnbution  of  funds 

Sec  343   Improvement  and  development  grants  to  Staten  J^fe 
Sec  344    Federal  research  and  evaluation 
Sec   345   Support  of  national  intermediaries 

Pamt  K    National  Labor  Porcr  Invkmtmknt  Board 

See  35 1  Statement  of  purpose 
See  352  Organ  nation  of  hoard 
See   353   Administrative  provisions 
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\                 I  *              STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE  / 

2  Sec,  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  increase  the  • 

^3  productive  capacity  and  utilization  of  our  Nation's  labor  force 

4  by— 

5  (1)  better  preparing  young  Americans  for  entry 

6  into  the  adult  labor  market  and  facilitating  the  transi- 

7  tion  from  school  to  work,  so  that  a|l  youth  have  an  op- 

8  portunity  to  gain  the  rudimentary  competencies  ra- 
ti quired  by  employers  and  so  that  all  school  leavers  have 

10  equal  access  to  career  training  and  employment,  oppor- 
>  * 

1 1  tunitics; 

12  (2)  enhancing  the  jobs  skills  of  unemployed  and 

13  underemployed  adults  and*young  adults  through  train- 

14  ing,  education,  and  other  remedial  services  of  adequate 

15  intensity,  quality  and  duration,  to  assure  as  a  mini- 
lb*  mum,  the  capacity  for  self-support,  and  to  offer,  as  far 

17  as  possible,  options  for  substantial  career  advancement 

18  commensurate  with  individual  ability  and  commitment; 

19  and 

20  (3)  maintaining  an  effective  labor  exchange  and 

21  providing  placement,  job  search  assistance,  assessment, 

22  S*  and  counseling  to  all  jobscckcra  in  order  to  jhorten  the 

23  V^period  of  job  sJfcrch,  tp  forestall  dependency  among 
24'  emplojHkblc  individuals,  and  to  improve  the  matching  <of 
25  worljers  Mid  jobs.           *  * 

1S3 
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1  ft>)  To  achieve  these  goals,  thin  Act  seckn  to  rationalize 

2  the  use  of  Federal  resources  previously  authorized  under  the 

3  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  the 

4  Wagner- Peyser  Act  of  1933,  the  National  Apprenticeship 

5  Act  of  1937,  and  the  Social  Security  Act,  part  C,  title  IVof 

6  1968,  an  well  as  to  provide  a  framework  for  integrati™  with} 

7  activities  authorized  under  the  Trade  XdjuatmW  Assistairce 

8  Act  of  1962,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  th\ Vocational 

9  Education  Act  of  1963,,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  title 

10  III,  subtitle  (\ 

11  v  AUTHORIZATIONS 

12  SRC,  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

13  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

14  ment   and   Training   Act  and   the   Wagner- Peyser  Act, 

15  $3,600,000,000.  Funds  so  appropriated  which  are  available 

>>> 

16  to  the  Secretary  of  Ii&bor  for  discretionary  allocation  may  be 

17  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsection  (b)0K  , 

18  (bHl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 

19  year  1983  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  transi- 

20  tion  activities  (such  as  planning  and  preparation  for  imple- 

21  mentation  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act)  by  delivery  institu- 

22  tions,  labor  market  areas,  and  State  and  Federal  kgencies, 

23  (2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 

24  subsection  shaW  be  allocated  among  States  and  units  of  local 
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,  1  government  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

2  Secretary  of  Labor.  - 

3  (c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 

4  this  Act —  " 

5  (1)  $4,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

6  ,  (2)  $4,466,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985;  and 

7  (3)  such  sums  as  may  bet  necessary  for  each  sue- 
.  8      •  ceeding  fiscal  year. 

9  .  *   (d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adequate  notice  of 

10  funding  available  under  this  Act,  appropriations  under  this 

11  Act  are  authorized  to  be  included  in  an  appropriation  Act  for' 
d^2  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  yeaV  for  which  they  are 

13  first  available  for  obligation. 

14  (2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the  advance  funding 

15  method  of  timing  appropriation  action,  the  provisions  of  this 

16  subsection  shall  apply  notwithstanding  that  its  initial  applica- 

17  tion  will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in 

18  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate  ap- 

19  prbpriations,  one  for  the  then  current  ^^^^par  an^  one  ^or 

20  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

21  (e)  Effective  October  1,  1983,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 

22  ployment  and  Training  Act  is  repealed. 

23  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS 

24  Sec.  4.  Of  the  sums  available  lot  carrying  out  the  provi- 

25  sions  of  this  Act —  *      /..  »xf  ^->  S 
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1  (1)  50  percent  shall  be  available  for  title  I,  labor 

2  market  area  investment  activities; 

3  (2)  15  percent  shall  be  available  for  title  II,  State 

4  responsibilities;  and 

5  (3)  35  percent  shall  be  available  for  title  ELI,  Fed- 

6  eral  responsibilities.  <  ( 

7  *  '  DEFINITIONS 

8  Seq.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

9  '#       (1)  the  term  "LMA  investment  board"  ipeans  a 

10  labor  forcet  investment  board  established  in  accordance 

11  with  section  104;  and 

12  •  (2)!  the  term  "State  investment  board"  means  a 

13  State  labor  force  investment  board  established  in  ac- 

14  cordance  with  Section  204. 

15  TITLE  I— LABOR  MA&KET  AREA  INVESTMENT 

16  ACTIVITIES 

17  Part  A— General  Provisions 

18  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

19  Sec.  101.  It  is  the. purpose  of  this  title  to  establish 


20  youth  preparatory  programs,  remediation  and  training  oppor- 

21  tunities  for  adults  and  young  adults,  and  labor-exchange  ac- 

22  tivities  which  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 

23  labor  market  areas  through-  localized  planning,  decisionmak- 

24  ing,  and  management  under  State  oversight  and  consistent 

25  with  Federal  regulations. 
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1  DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  FUNDS 

2  Sec.  102.  Of  the  resources  available  under  this  title — 

3  (1)  30  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  B,  youth 

4  preparatory  programs; 

5  (2)  30  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  C,  reme- 

6  diation  and  training; 

7  ,  .  (3)  30  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  D,  labor- 

8  exchange  activities;  and 

9  (4)  10  percent  shall  be  available  to  local  boards 

10  ^   for  management,  oversight  and  planning  for  investment 

11  .  activities  authorized  under  this  title. 

12  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS 

13  Sec.  103.  (a)  Each  State  shall  be  divided  into  labor 

14  market  areas  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 

15  investment  board,  in  accordance  with  section  222  of  this  Act. 

16  (b)  The  units  of  general  purpose  local  government  for 

17  the  jurisdictions  constituting  the  labor  market  areas  shall  be 
Ig  subgrantees  of  the  States,  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 

19  established  by  the  States  to  assure  compliance  with  this  Act 

20  and  Federal  regulations. 

21  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  LABOR  FORCE  INVESTMENT 

22  BOA^RD8y 

23  Sec.  104.  (a)  An  independent  labor  force  investment 

24  board  shall  be  established  in  each  labor  market  area  as  fol- 

25  lows: 


9 
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(1)  The  LMA  investment  board  members  shall  be 

r 

appointed  by  the  chief  elected  official  (in  the  case  of 
labor  market  areas  comprised  of  a  single  unit  of  gener- 
al  purpose  local  government)  or  jointly  by  the  chief 
elected  officials  of  each  such  unit  in  the  labor  market 
area  (in  the  case  of  areas  composed  of  more  than  one 
such  unit).  If  joint  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  each 
such  unit  shall  make  appointments  to  the  LMA  invest- 
ment board  based  on  the  shares  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion in  the  labor  market  area.  Members  terms  shall  be 
three  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  members  first  ap- 
pointed may  be  of  shorter  duration  to  permit  the  stag- 
gering of  such  terms.  J 

(2)  The  members  appointed  to  the  LMA  invest- 
ment board  shall  represent  business,  labor  organiza- 
tions, community-based  organizations,  vegans'  and 
handicapped  organizations,  the  eligible  population,  sec- 
ondary, postsecondary,  and  national  education  institu- 
tions, and  public  assistance  agencies,  except  that — 

(A)  in  no  event  should  representatives  of  in- 
dustry and  business  constitute  less  than  a  majority 
on  the  LMA  investment  board  and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, shall  include  representatives  from  small 
businesses; 
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1  (B)  representatives  of  the  private  sector  shall 

2  be  owners  of  businesses,  chief  executive,  or  chief 

3  *f  operating  officers  of  for-profit  organizations,  or 

4  other  officers  of  businesses  who  have,  or  hav^ 

5  had,  profit  and  loss  responsibility  for  an  autono- 

6  *v      mous  part  of  a  business;  and 

7  N  (C)  the  industry,  business,  and  labor  repre- 

8  sentatives  shall  be  designated  as  a  private  sector 

9  committee  of  the  LMA  investment  board  and,  in 

10  the  development  of  the  plan,  no  contracting  and 

11  management  procedures,  competency  standards, 

12  and  procedures  used  in  employer-related  activities 

13  (such  as  placemen^  and  job  development),  shall  be 
1  14  adopted  without  the  approval  of  such  committee, 

%    15  (b)        LMA  investment  board  shall  have  responsibility 

16  for  planning  for  the  use  of  all  resources  provided  to  labor 


17  market  areas  under  formula  grants,  State  incentive  grants, 

18  and  Federal  ^performance  supplements.  The   board  shall 

19  decide  on  target  group- priorities  among  significant  segments 

20  of  the  population,  the  mix  of  allowable  services,  and  the  most 

21  appropriate  service  providers. 

22  (c)  The  LMA  investment  boards  shall  (1)  serve  the  pur- 

23  poses  of  prime  sponsor  planning  councils,  youth  councils^Jiri- 

24  vate  industry  councils,  and  joint  labor/ manage ttrent  councils 

25  as  previously  mandated  under  the  Comprehensive  Emplo^ 
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1  ment  and  Training  Act,  and  labor  market  advisory  councils 

2  under  the  work  incentive  program*,  and  local  advisory  coun- 

3  cils  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act;  (2)  have  responsibilities 

4  for  coordinating  apprenticeship  activities  and  occupational  in- 

5  formation  within  the  labor  market  area;  (3)  where  designated 

6  by  the  State,  serve  as  labor  market  area  advisory  councils  for 
A7  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  activities  in 

8  the  labor  m^^t  area;  and  (4)  where  designated  by  the  State 

9  or  labor  market' area  elected  officials,  coordinate  economic 

10  development  planning  and  enterprise  zone  planning  with 

1 1  labor  force  inveHtment  activities.  ■ 

12  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LABOR  MARKKT  AREA  INVESTMENT 

13  ACTIVITIES 

14  .Sec  105.  (a)(1)  The  LMA  investment  board  shall  estab- 

15  lish  a  contracting,  monitoring,  and  reporting  system,  consist- 
lti  ent  with  the  guidelines  specified  at  the  State  and  Federal 
17  levels. 

IB         (2)  Each  LMA  investment  board  is  authorized  to  obtain 

19  the  services  of  such  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  per- 

20  sonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 

21  this  Act. 

22  (S)  The  LMA  investment  board  may,  subject  to  approval 

23  of  chief  elected  officials  of  jurisdictions  in  the  labor  market 

24  area— 
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1  (A)  be  constituted  as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  with 

2  administrative  and  planning  staff  hired  as  employees  of 

3  the  corporation; 

4  (B)  utilize  employees  of  the  general  local  govern- 

5  ments  in  the  labor  market  area  as  administrative  and 

6  planning  staff;  ,or 

7  (0)  contract  with  a  for-profit  or  not-for-profit 

8  managing  agent. 

9  (b)  In  order  to  assure  objective  management  and  over- 

10  sight,  and  to  maximize  competition  in  the  choice  of  service 

11  providers  under  this  Act,  the  LMA  investment  boards  and 

12  their  administrative  units  shall  not,  except  a&  permitted  by 

13  the  State  investment  board,  be  eligible  to  provide  services  to 

14  eligible  participants. 

15  (c)(1)  The  LMA  investment  board  may  contract  with 
IB  local  and  State  agencies,  community-based  organizations, 

17  labor  organizations,  local  educational  agencies,  postsecondary 

18  and  vocational  education  institutions,  other  nonprofit  institu- 

19  tions,  and  for-profit  providers. 

20  (2)  Delivery  agents  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 

21  their  ability  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  serv- 

22  ices.  The  LMA  investment  board  shall  assure  that  considera- 

23  tion  is  given  to  the  utilization  of  public  vocational  education 

24  institutions  and  local  education  agency  facilities  and  pro- 

25  grams  in  the  provision  of  investment  activities. 
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1  (3)  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  performance-based 

2  contracting  should  be  utilised. 

3  (4)  Where  there  are  limited  numbers  of  delivery  agents 

4  in  the  labor  market  area,  the  LMA  investment  board  may 

5  support    the    establishment    of   special-purpose  nonprofit 

6  groups,  including  local  chapters  of  nationally  networked  pro- 

7  grams  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 

8  .(d)  Ten  percent  of  funds  provided  to  the  labor  market 

9  areas  through  needs-based  formula  allocation,  State  incentive 

10  grants  and  Federal  performance  supplements,  may  be  utilized 

1 1  for  planning,  contract  management,  monitoring,  and  report- 

12  ing  by  the  LMA  investment  board  and  its  administrative  unit 

13  or  administrative  agent. 

14  LABOR  FOBCE  INVESTMENT  I'LANH 

15  Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Kvcry  2  years,  the  labor  market  area 

16  shall  submit  a  labor  force  investment  plan  to^the  State. 

17  (2)  The  labor  force  investment  plan  shall  describe  in 

18  detail  the  proposed  use  of  all  funds  provided  by  needs-based 

19  formula,  State  incentive  grants,  and  Federal  performance 

20  supplements. 

21  (3)  The  investment  plan  shall — 

22  (A)  include  a  comprehensive  labor  market  analysis 

23  and  assessment  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  area; 

24  (B)  describe  the  eligible  population  by  race,  sex, 

25  national  origin,  handicapped  status,  age  and  typology 
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of  labor  market  problems,  including  barriers  to  employ- 
ment encountered  by  the  eligible  population; 

(O  indicate  the  proposed  activities  and  services 
for  participants  from  these  significant  segments; 

(D)  identify  the  delivery  agents  for  investment  ac- 
tivities; 

(E)  indicate  the  methods  by  which  residents  of  the 
labor  market  area  will  be  selected  for  statewide  and 
Federal  advanced  business/labor  training  opportunities 
and  Job  Corps; 

(F)  evaluate  performance  of  investment  activities 
over  the  prior  2  years; 

(0)  specify  labor  market  area  policies  concerning 
incentive  stipends  for  participant  performance,  selection 
procedures  for  advanced  training  participants,  and  com- 
petency-standards and  curricula  used  in  education,  re- 
mediation, and  training  activities,  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  guidelines;  and 

<H)  describe  the  measures  taken  to  assure  that 
academic  credit  is  given  by  an  accredited  educational 
agency  or  institution  or  agency  in  the  State  for  invest- 
ment activities  purporting  to  lead  to  a  secondary  school 
diploma  or  an  accredited  certificate  of  completion,  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  law,  regulation,  and 
policy.  ^ 

i 
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1  (4)  The  plans  shall  be  approved  by  local  elected, officials 

2  of  jurisdictions  within  the  labor  markcj  area  before  submis- 

3  sion  to  the  Governor.  * 

4  (5)  The  chief  elected  officials  of  jurisdictions  in  the  labor 

5  market  area  must  approve  the  investment  plan  before  sub- 

6  mission  to  the  State,  except  that — 

7  (A)  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  such  officials  to  re- 

8  solve  their  differences  the  LMA  investment  board  of  a 
»         labor  market  area  can  appeal  to  the  State  investment 

10         board;  and 

j  |  (B)  the  State  shall  determine  whether  the  rccom- 

12  mendations  of  the  investment  board  or  the  chief  elected 

13  officials  best  meet  the  purposes  and  requirements  of 

14  •  this  title. 

15  (b)0)  The  State  investment  board  shall  review  each 
ltf  local  investment  plan  to  determine  whether  it  is  complete, 

17  whether  it  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  regulations 

18  promulgated  under  this  Act,  and  other  applicable  laws,  and 
\\)   whether  it  is  adequately  designed  to  carry  out  an  effective 

20  and  well-administered  program. 

21  (2)  The  State  investment  board  shall  require  the  LMA 

22  investment  board  of  a  labor  market  area  to  take  such  actions 

23  as  deemed  necessary  to  bring  the  plan  into  conformance  with 

24  this  Act  and  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  labor  market 
2.r>  area's  investment  activities,  if  these  are  found  to  be  deficient, 

4  >  ♦ 
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1  (3)  The  State  investment  board  may  disapprove  any  or 

2  all  of  the  plan  which  it  deems  out  of  compliance,  and  specify 

3  the  reasons  for  disapproval. 

4  (4)  The  LMA  investment  board  of  a  labor  market  area 

5  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  it  is  dissatisfied  with 

6  the  final  action  of  the  State  with  respect  to  the  disapproval  of 

7  some  or  all  of  its  comprehensive  plan. 

8  (c)  Where  changes  in  labor  market  conditions,  the  per- 

9  fonnanee  of  delivery  agents,  or  other  factors  result  in  a  sub^^s 

10  stantial  deviation  frora..an  approved  investment  plan  A  a 

1 1  labor  market  area,  the  LMA  investment  board  of  thaMaboj/ 

12  market  area  shall  submit  a  modification  to  the  State. 

13  KI/KXIHII/ITY 

14  Sk<\  107.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  assure 
IT)  the  maximum  feasible  flexibility  to  labor  market  areas  so  that 
U>  investment  activities  can  be  adopted  to  the  needs  and  condi- 

17  tions  in  the  arVa. 

18  (b)(1)  The  Federal  grants  to  each  State,  to  be  suballo- 

19  catcd  to  labor  market  areas  upon  approval  of  investment 

20  plans,  shall  have  three  separate  allocation  components:  one 

21  for  youth  preparatory  programs;  one  for  labor  exchange  func- 

22  tions;  and  one  for  remediation  and  training  activities  targeted 

23  to  adults  and  young  adults. 
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1  (2)  Federal  performance  supplements  shall  also  be  pro- 

2  vided' separately  for  these  three  components  based  On  differ- 

3  ing  performance  criteria  for  each  component. 

4  (3)  The  labor  market  area  may  use  up  to  15  percent  of 

5  the  funds  provided  for  any  one,  of  the  three  components  for 

6  either  or  both  of  the  other  components,  based  upon  its  analy- 

7  sis  of  local  needs  and  capacities  as  justified  in  its  biannual 

8  investment  plan. 

9  (c)  The  LMA  investment  board  of  a  labor  market  area 

10  may  determine  the  types  and  mix  of  services  and  allowable 

1 1  activities  within  each  component  based  upon  assessments^ 

12  local  needs  and  capacities,  .  j 

13  (d)  The  State  investment  board  shall  establish  Vules  for 

14  reasonable  deviation  from  investment  plans  as  an  alternative 

15  to  submission  of  modifications  of  ^hej)lan. 

lfl         (e)  Based  uptn  the  priorities  and  conditions  established 

17  by  the  State  for  the  receipt  of  State  incentive  grants,  the 

18  labor  market  area  may  choose  among  alternatives  specified 

19  by  the  State  or  may  decline  to  participate  in  the  proposed 

20  activities.  Acceptance  of  the  incentive  grant,  however,  im- 

21  plies  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  established  by 

22  the  State  for  its  use. 

23  (fKl)  The  labor  market  area  shall  also  be  provided  a 

24  needs-based  allocation  of  training  opportunities  in  Job  Corps, 
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1  m  well  as  State  and  Federal  busif  ess/labor  advanced  career 

2  training  programs. 

3  (2)  If  the  IiMA  investment  board  of  ayfitfor  market  area 

4  does  not  utilize  its  quota  of  opportunities,  the  Governor  may 

5  take  action  to  assure  that  eligible  regents  of  the  area  are 

6  recruited  for  these  opportunities. 

7  (3)  The  effectiveness  of  screening  and  referral  for  these 
H  opportunities  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the  labor 
I)  market  area's  qualification  for  Federal  performance  supple- 

10  mcnts,  « 

1  1  WAOBH  AND  ALtOWANCEH 

12  Sb<\  108.  (a)  All  participants  in  labor  market  area 

13  preernployment  skills  training  education  for  employment, 

14  first-tier  and  second-tier  remediation  and  training,  shall  be 

15  eligible  for  subsistence  stipends,  participation  cost  stipends, 
lfi  and  incentive  stipends,  according  to  the  following  rules: 

17  s      IIMA)  Where  the  sum  of  cash  income  and  the 

value  of  food  stamps  received  by  the  family  jjf  the  par- 


1H 


l»  tieipant  is  less  than  70  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

20  Statistics  lower  Irving  standard,  the  participant  will  re- 

21  ceive  an  hourly  subsistence  stipend  which  would,  on  an 

22  annualized  basis,  assuming  2,000  hours  of  partieipa- 

23  tion,  equal  the  difference  between  70  percent  of  the 

24  lower  living  standard  and  the  annualized  sum  of  cash 

25  income  and  the  value  of  food  stamps. 
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1  (B)  Maintenance  allowances  may  not  substitute  for 

2  other  income  transfer  and  in-kind  aid  for  which  the 

3  participant  is  eligible, 

4  ((')  If  a  participant  ii  eligible  for  but  not  receiving 

5  welfare,  unemployment  insurance,  or  food  stamps,  the 
B  maintenance  allowance  shall  be  calculated  on  the  as- 

7  sumption  that  such  benefits  were  received,  and  the  par- 

8  ticipant  shall  be  wsiJIted  in  applying  for  benefits  for 

9  whichjhe  or  she  is  eligible. 

10  .       (2MAJ   Participants  from   families   with  incomes 

11  below  the  lower  living  standard  will  be  eligible  fcr  par- 

12  ticipation  cost  stipends  to  cover  the  extra  costs  of 

13  transportation,  meals,  resideno*,  equipment,  and  child 

14  care,  necessary  for  participation  in  investment  activi- 

15  ties. 

IB  (B)  Individuals  with  family  incomes  below  70  per- 

17  cent  of  the  lower  living  standard  will  receive  100  pcr- 

1H  cent  reimbursement  and  those  between  70  and  100 

19  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard  will  receive  50 

20  percent  reimbursement. 

21  (3MA)  Lump-sum  payments,  tools  and  equipment, 

22  scholarships  and  other  rewards  may  be  provided  for 

23  completion  of  investment  activities,  attainment  of  certi- 

24  fied  competencies,  self-placement  at  the  completion  of 

25  services,  and  other  constructive  attainments. 
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1  (B)  Incentive  stipends  'for  each  activity  and  tt^^^ 

2  standards  for  distributing  these  stipends  shall  be  deter- 

3  mined  by  the  investment  board  of  the  lab^  market 

4  area  and  made  known  to  all  participants. 

5  (C)  Incentive  stipends  in  any  labor  market  area 

6  shall  not  exceed  one-third  ofe  total  allowances  paid  to 

7  participants  in  investment  activities. 

8  (D)  Incentive  stipends  for  labor  market  area  activ- 

9  ities  shall  be  structured  to-^  provide  incentives  for  par- 

10  ticipation*  in  more  challen^in^^^ 

11  *  «     such  as  secJShd-tier  training  and  remediation.  ^ 

12  (b)(1)  *AU  participants  in  work  activities  shall  be  paid 

13  wages  consistent  with  th&  Fair  Labor  Standards*  Act  of  19JJ8. 

14  (2)  Youth  participants  in  entry  employment  Experience  * 

15  shall  be  considered  as  student  learners  under  such  Act. 

16  .  v\(3)  Participants  in  on-the-job  training  shall  be  compen- 
'17  sated  by  the*  employer  M  such  rates,  including  periodic  in-, 

18  creases,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations  pre- 

19  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  considering  Mich  facts  as  type  of 

20  industry,  geographical  region,  skills  requirements,  and  indi- 

21  vidual  proficiency,  but  in  no  event  ltJss  than  the  higher  of  the 
'  22  rate  specified  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  omthe 

23  "  applicable  State  ot  local  minimum  wage. 


Pabt  B— Youth  Prepj&atoby  Programs 

STATE  b!CB  NT  OP  PUBPOSE  " 

ISec.  12T>4tri9  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  to  < 

4  eligifil^youpg  Americans  the  opportunity  to  develop  ^tnd  ac- 

5  quire  the  necessary  employ  ability  skills  for  successful  entry 

6  into  the  labor  market, 

7  .         ^*~^>S^  ALLOCATION 

8  Sec.  122.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  this  part  shall  be 

9  allocated  to  States  and  by  States  to  designated  Tabor  market 

10  areas^as  follows:  ,  \ 

* 

11  (1)  OAe-third  shall  Be  distributed  according  to 

12  pach  State's  and  each  labor  market  area's  share  of  the 
13,  youth  population  age  14  to  19. 

14  (2)  Two-thirds  shall  be  distributed  according  to 

15  each  State's  and  each  labor  market  area's  share  of  the 

16  Nation's  average  annual  nonemployed  population  age  S 


17  14  to  19  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis 

18  tics, 

19  (b)  Allocation  under  this  section  shall  be  determined 

20  every  two  years,  based  on  the  most  accurate  and  current 

21  annual  labor  force  status  information. 

>  .*                        .  • 

22  EDUCATION  FOB  iSMPLOYMENT  ; 

23  Sec.  123  (a)  All  persons  below  agg  20  who  have  nQt 

24  attained  a  high  school  diploma  or  who  have  educational  defi- 
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1  ciencies  despite  the  attainment  of  a  diploma  shall  be  eligible 

2  under  this  section  as  follows: 

(1)  first  priority  shall  be  given  to  high  school 
dropouts;  and 

(2)  second  priority  shall  be  given  to  high  school 
students  who  do  not  meet  established  levels  of  educa- 
tional achievement  and  are  at  risk  of  dropping  out.  \ 
(b)(1)  The  labor  market  area  is  authorized  to  maintain  a 

9  network  of  learning  centers  in  convenient  locations,  such  as^ 

10  schools,  neighborhood  organizations,  libraries,  and  other  sifes 

11  including  mobile  vans  in  rural  areas. 

12  (2)  These  learning  centers  shall  offer  individualized, 

13  competency-'based  instruction,  including  remedial  reading  and 

14  mathematics,  preparation  for  a  general  education  develop- 
fent  test  and'training  for  individuals  with  limited  English 

language  proficiency,  as  well  as  preparatory  materials  for  ap- 
plicants to  the  Armed  Forces  who  are.  otherwise  eligible  but 

18  unable  to  meet  entry  academic'requirements.  \ 

19  (3)  The  curricula  shall  be  designed  to  prepare)  the  stu- 

20  dent  to  meet  State-determined  general  education  develop- 

21  ment  and  basic  education  competency  requirements. 

22  (c)  Participation' in  remedial  education  activities  pro- 

23  ;  vided  under  this  section  may  be  required  to  qualify  lor  entry 


24  employment  opportunities  and  as  a  component  of  prAemploy 


25  ment  skills  training  where  minimum  academic  competencies 
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1  are  prescribed  by  the  labor  market  area  as  a  nec^^ry 

2  preemployment  skill. 

3  (d)  The  activities  supported  under  this  section  are  in- 

4  tended  as  a  supplement  to  and  not  a  substitute  for  what  is 

5  available  within  local  schools  and  under  other  Federal,  State, 

6  and  local  programs,  and  may  serve  as  a  means  by  which  local 

7  education  agencies  can  improve  their  programs  to  decrease 

8  the  number  of  dropouts  and  to  increase  educational  achieve- 

9  ment.  *  ■ 

10  PREEMPLOYMENT  8KILL8  TRAINING 

11  '  Sec.  124.  (a)  Youth  age  14  through  19  shall  be  eligible 

12  for  services  under  this  section,  except  that— 

13\  (1)  priority  shall  be  given  to  those  youth  who  plan 

14  }   to  enter  the  full-time  labor  market  upon  leaving  school; 

15  (2)  first  priority  among  the  youth  described  in 

16  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  given  to  youth  who  do  not  meet 

17  established  levels  of  academic  achievement  and  to 

18  those  from  families  with  income  below  the  Bureau  of. 

19  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard;  and 

20  (3)  insofar  as  possible,  preemployment  skills  train- 

21  ing  shall  be  concentrated  on  youth  age  14  through  16. 

22  (b)(1)  Up  to  200  hours  of  instruction  and  activities  shall 

23  be  provided  to  eligible  youth.  > 

24  '  (2)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  instruction  shall  be  indi- 

25  vidualized  and  competency-based. 
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1  (3)  Within  St£te  competency  guidelines  approved  by  the 

2  Secretary,  each  labor  market  area  will  establish  an  employ- 

3  ability  skills  certification^^  participants  who  successfully 

4  meet  performance  standards  in  preeraployment  skills  training. 

5  (4)  To  provide  yodth  with  resumes,  an  individual  record 

6  shall  be  maintained  for  each  participating  youth,  certifying 

7  the  competencies  gained,  documenting  individuals  employ - 

8  ment  goals,  identifying  wpriranjl  volunteer  experiences,  and 

9  evaluating  each  youth's  participation. 


10  (c)  The  instruction  and'  activities  may  include,  but  are 

1 1  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

12  (1)  assessment,  testing,  and  counseling; 

13  (2)  occupational  career  and  vocational  exploration; 

14  (3)  job  search  assistance; 

15  (4)  job  holding  and  survival  skills  training;  and 

16  (5)  basic  life  skills  training. 

17  ENTRY  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 

18  Sec.  125.  (a)  All  youth  age  16  through  19  will  be  eligi- 

19  ble  under  this  section  if  they — 

20  (I)  have  completed  the  preemployment  skills  com- 

21  ponent  established  in  section  124  or  its  equivalent; 

22  (2)  have  not  held  a  regular  part-time  or  summer 

23  job  for  -mora  than  250  hours  of  paid  employment, 

24  except  that  this  paragraph  may  be  waived  in  accord- 
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1  ance  with  .criteria  established  in  the  labor  force  invest- 

2  ment  plan;  ^ 

3  (3)  have  searched  for  but  been  unable  to  secure 

4  unsubaidized  employment;  and 

5  (4)  are  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school  or  an  insti- 

6  tution  offering  a  certified  high  school  equivalency  pro- 

7  gram  and  are  meeting  or  have  met  the  minimum  aca- 

8  demic  and  attendance  requirements  of  that  school  or 
^9  education  program  during  the  current  or  most  recent 

10  term.  ^ 

1 1  (b)  Priority  shall  be  given  to  youth  who  do  not  plan  to 
1*2  continue  on  to  postsecondary  education,  with  first  priority  to 

13  youth  frAn  families  with  income  below  100  percent  of  the 

14  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard. 

15  (c)  Entry  employment  experiences  may  be  up  to  20 

16  hours  weekly  during  the  school  year  or  full  time  during  the 

17  summer  and  holidays,  for  a  total  not  to  exceed  500  hours  of 

18  entry  employment  experience  for  any  individual.  Such  experi- 

19  ences  shall  be  appropriately  supervised,  including  the  mainte- 

20  nance  of  standards  of  attendance  and  worksite  performance. 

21  (d)(1)  Entry  employment  experiences  jnay  be  one  of  the 

22  following  two  types: 

23  (A)  Full-time  employment  opportunities  in  public 

24  and  nonprofit  agencies  during  the  summer  and  on  a 

25  part-time  basis  in  combination  with  education  and 
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1  training  activities.  These  jobs  shall  pr^We  oommunity 

2  improvement  services  that  complement  labor  market 

3  expenditures  for  such  things  as  revitalization,  preserve 

4  *  tion,  maintenance,  or  rehabilitation  of  pubhT  property, 

5  energy  conservation  and  weatherization  measures,  as- 

6  sistance  and  care  within  public  institutions,  and  crime 

7  prevention. 

*8  (BXi)  Tryout  empld^nent  in  private  for-profit 

b  worksites,  with  wages  paid  by  the  youth  preparatory  • 

*  10  programs  delivery  system. 

>  11  (ii)  The  assignment  must  be  one  for  which  the 

12  participant  would  not  usually  be  hired  because  of  lack 

13  of  previous  experience  or  other,  barriers  to  employment. 

14  "  „    (iii)  The  length  of  the  tryout  employment  may  not 

15  exceed  250  hours. 

16  (iv)  No  tryout  position  may  be  refilled  where  the 

1 7  previous  participant  successfully  completed  the  tryout 

18  but  was  not  hired  by  the  employer. 

19  (2)  Youth  may  only  be  assigned  to  entry  employment 

20  jobs  in  the  public  and  nonprofit  sector  when  tryout  employ- 

21  ment  in  the  private  sector  cannot  be  arranged.  Participants  in 

22  entry  employment  in  the  public  and  nonprofit  sector  will  be 

23  giv.en  first  priority  for  tryout  assignments  in  the  private  for- 

24  profit  worksites. 
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1  (e)  Participation  in  education  for  employment  activities 

2  under  section  123  may  be  required  to  qualify  for  entry  em- 

3  ployment  experiences  in  the  summer  months  and  is  m&nda- 

4  tory  for  droj^^routh  not  enrolled,  in  other  certified  educa- 


5  tion  activities. 


6  (0  All  «rtry  employment  assignments  shall  be  secured 

7  by  participants,  with  assistance  under  this  title,  through  ap- 

8  plication  to  employers,  in  a  manner  consistent,  as  much  as 

9  possible,  with  application  procedures  of  the  competitive  labor 

10  market.  ^\ 

11  (g)  All  participants  in  entry  employment  assignments 

12  shall  be  considered  as  student  learners  under  the  terms  of  the 

13  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  shall  be  paid  the  mini- 

14  mum  wage  student  learners  differential  for  all  hours  of  em- 

15  ployment. 

16  (h)  Each  participant  shall  be  required  to  meet  perform- 

17  ance  and  attendance  standards  related  to  the  employment  as- 

18  signment,  and  shall  be  evaluated  and  terminated  (if  neces- 

19  sary)  on  this  basis  of  compliance  with  such  standards. 

20  ^SCHOOL-TO-WCH^C  TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE 

21  Sec.  126.  (a)  School-to-wor^  transition  assistance  will 

22  he  provided  to —  ^—  \ 

*  23  (1)  high  school  seniors  who  plan  to  enter  the  full- 

24  time  .labor  market  upon  graduation,  with  first  priority 

25  to  seniors  in  high  schools  wifh  a  predominance  of  stu- 
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dents  from  fancies  with  incomes  below  100  percent  of 

2  t     the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard, 

3  and  to  students  from  such  families  irf  other  secondary. 

4  schools  within  the  labor  market  area;  and  ° 

5  (2)  dropouts,  with  Jol)owup  as  immediately  as  pos- 

6  sible  after  school  leaving. 

f,         0)j)  Transition  services  include — 

,/      (1)  provision  of  occupational  information; 
9  (2)  short-duration  job  search  assistance; 

10  (3)  job  clubs; 

1 1  (4)  placement  and  job  development;  and 

12  ,        (5)  followup. 

13  (c)  All  seniors  and  dropouts  who  are  eligible  for , and  in 
4  need  of  labor  force  investment  activities  will  be  provided  in- 

15  formation  and,  where  appropriate,  referred  to — 
6  (1)  preemployment  skills  training,  entry  employ  - 

17  t     ment  experience,  and  remedial  education; 

18  (2)  labor  market  area  remediation  and  training  ac- 

19  tivities,  including  Job  Corps;  and 

20-  (3)  statewide  and  national  business /labor  training 

21  programs. 

22  Pabt  C— Remediation  and  Training  Activities 

23  STATEMENT  OP  PUBPOSE 

24  Sec.  131.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  first- 

25  tier  training  and  remediation  activities  of  short  duration 
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1  which  will  provide  the  competencies  needed  to  secure  unsub- 

2  lidized  employment;  second-tier  training  and  remedial  educa- 

8  tion  opportunities  of  longer  duration;  and  job  access  assist- 

4  ance  to  Msure  that  the  competencies  attained  are  recognized 

5  and  utilized  in  the  labor  market. 

6  ALLOCATION 

7  Sec.  182.  (a)  Fundi  appropriated  for  this  part  shall  be 
,8  allocated  among  States  and  by  States  to  labor  market  areas 

9  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  individuals 

10  who— 

11  (1)  had  annual  earnings  which  were  less  than  thy 

12  amount  which  wouldjhave  been  provided  by  minimum 
18  wage  employment  during  all  hours  of  availability  for 

14  work;  and  j 

15  (2)  resides  in  a  family  with  combined  earnings  of 

16  family  members  which  were  less  than  70  percent  of  the 

17  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard  equiv- 

18  atent.' 

19  0>)  Allocations  under  this  section  shall  be  determined 

20  every  2  years,  based  on  the  most  accurate  and  current  annual 

21  labor  force  status  information. 

22  ELIGIBILITY 

23  Sec,  133.  (aMD  An  individual  shall  Jic  eligible  to  par- 

24  ticipate  in  a  prograrh  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this 

25  part  only  if — 
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1  (A)  tucb  person  ii  beyond  the  normal  school  leav- 

2  ing  age  in  the  labor  market  area;  .., 

3  (B)  has  had  earnings  in  the  last  6  months  which 

4  were  less  than  the  amount  which  would  have  been  pro- 

5  vided  by  minimum  wage  employment  during  all  hours 

6  of  availability  for  work;  and 

7  (C)  resides  in  a  family  with  combined  eatings  of 

8  family  members  which  were  less  than  70  percent  of  the 

9  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  living  standard  equiv- 

10  alcnt  over  this  6-month  period. 

11  (2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  0MC),  an  individual  is 

12  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program  receiving  financial  assist- 

13  ance  under  this  part,  in  cases  permitted  iy  regulations  of  the 

14  Secretary,  jff  such  individual  is  a  handicapped  individual 

15  living  at  home. 

16  (3)  If  the*  State  investment  board  determines  that  the 

17  number  of  individuals  eligible  to  participate  in  a  labor  market 

18  area  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1)  is  less  than  the  number 

19  which  could  be  served  with  the  funds  available  to  that  labor 

20  market  area  for  this  part,  the  State  investment  board  may 

21  authorize  the  labor  market  area  to  apply  subparagraph  (0)  of 

22  paragraph  (1)  by  substituting  "100  percent"  for  "70  pcr- 

23  cent",  ' 

24  (bMl)  Participants  in  first-tier  training  and  remediation 

25  activities  shall  be  referred  from  youth  preparatory  programs 
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1  and  from  the  labor-exchange  system,  with  first .  priority  in 

2  referral  to  applicants  for  or  recipients  of  income  transfers  and 

3  in-kind  aid  including  food  stamps. 

4  (2)  Each  referral  shall  have  received  a  comprehensive 

5  employability  assessment  and  shall  have  participated  in 

6  placement  and  job  search  assistanop  activities. 

7  (c)  Participants  in  second-tier  training  and  remediation 

8  activities  shall  be  selected  first  from  successful  completers  of 

9  first-tier  activities  or  youth  preparatory  activities.  All  such 

10  completers  shall  have  equal  opportunities  to  compete  for 

1 1  second- tier  training  opportunities. 

12  FIB8T-TIEB  TRAINING  AND  REMEDIATION  ACTIVITIES  < 

13  Sec.  134.  (a)  First-tier  training  and  remediation  may 

14  include  an  activity  or  combination  of  activities  intended  to  be 

15  completed  in  1,000  hours  or  less  of  participation.. 

16  (b)  Allowable  activities  under  this  section  may  include— 

17  (1)  occupational  training  and  retraining  in  a  class- 

18  room;  ^ 

19  :  (2)  employability  skills  training, Wluding  counsel- 

20  ing,  ^holding  and  jobseeking  skills,  aiuTo^pational 

21  search; 

22  (3)  education,  including  remedial  education,  prepa- 

23  ration  for  a  general  education  development  test,  train- 

24  ing  for  individuals  with  limited  English  language  profi- 

25  ciency,  and  preparation  for  piilitary  enlistment  testo^ 
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1  (4)  on-the-ft>b  training;  and 

2  (5)  work  and  training  combination!,  except  that — 

3  (A)  no  more  than  500  houri  of  subsidized 

4  work  or  sheltered  workshop  employment , may  be 

5  provided  to  any  participant; 

6  (B)  lubiidized  work  experience  muit  be  com- 

7  bined  with  clasiroom  training,  employability  skills 

8  training,  and /or  education; 

9  (C)  each  participant  in  training  and  remedi- 

10  ation  activities  shall  receive  an  agreement  which 

11  specifies    the   objectives   of   the   activity,  the 

12  allowances  and  wages  thar  will  be  received,  at- 

13  tendance  and  progress  requirements  to  remain  in 

14  the  activity,  and  the  options  for  advanced  training 

15  upon  successful  completion  of  first- tier  activities; 

16  and 

17  (0)  at  termination,  each  individual  rfhall  be 

18  assessed  relative  to  these  performance  objectives, 

19  and  this  information  shall  be  utilized  in  determin- 

r  ....  *  V 

20  ing  eligibility  for  second-tier  training  and  job 

21  access  activities. 

22  8BOOND-TIKU  ACTIVITIES 

23  Src.  135.  (a)  Second-tier  training  and  remediation  may 

24  include  an  activity  or  combination  of  activities  requiring  over 

»  191 r 
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1  1,000  hours  of  participation  for  completion,  but  no  more  than 

2  a  maximum  of  2  yean  of  participation. 


8  (b)  Allowable  activities  under  this  section  include—  ^ 

4  (1)  occupational  training  and  retraining  in  a  class- 

5  room  including  vocationally  oriented  instruction  in  post 

6  secondary  institutions; 

7  (2)  educational  vouchers  which  provide  support  for 

8  tuition,  books,  and  malignance  cost*  for  post  second- 

9  ary  education  if — 

l(X^  (A)  no  other  form  of  financial  assistance  is  , 

11  available; 

12  (B)  an  employment  plan  is  developed  for  the 

13  individual  relating  education  and  career  goals;  and 

14  (0)  higher  education  is  considered  the  most 

15  appropriate  means  of  attaining  career  goals. 

16^  (cKD  The  labor  market  area  nuiy  enter  into  contracts 


17  witji  private  for-profit  corporations  and  associations  of  busi- 

18  ness  to  support  combinations  of  on-the-job  and  institutional 

19  training  plu*  subsidized  internship  assignments  which  will 

20  prepare  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and  young  adultn 

21  for  career  employment. 

22  ♦       (2)  All  such  contracts  shall  specify  the  classroom  and 

23  on-the-job  training  that  will  be  provided,  the  skills  that  are  to 

24  be  acquired,  the  entry  requirements  for  participants,  the  com- 
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1  pletion  standards,  and  a  presumptive  guarantee  of 'employ- 

2  ment  for  all  completers. 

3  (3)  The  jobs  for  which  training  is  provided  shall  be  in 

4  expanding  employment  occupations  with  an  entry  wage  at 

5  least  double  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

6  (4)  The  training  may  not  result  in  displacement  of,  nor 

7  forestall  the  advancement  opportunities  of,  currently  em- 

8  ployed  workers.  < 

9  (5)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents  employees  of 
10  the  corporation  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  the  , 

*    11  occupation  of  training,  such,  organizations  shall  be  notified 

12  and  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  make 

13  comments  to  the  labor  market  area  investment  board. 

14  (6)  No  advanced  career  training  position  funded  under 

15  this  section  may  be  refilled  unless  3  of  every  4  completers 

16  has  been  placed  in  a  training-related  job  at  a  wage  at  least- 
IT  double  the  Federal  minimum,  and  unless  completion  rates  are 

18  reasonable  considering  the  competencies  of  the  participant: 

19  and  the  requirements  of  the  training. 

20  (d)(1)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  be  provided  a  quota 

21  of  the  business /labor  advanced  training  opportunities  sup- 

22  ported  by  the  State  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
23 1  as  a  quota  of  Job  Corps  training  opportunities. 

/ 
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1  (2)  The  LMA  investment,  board  may  also  use  its  alio- 

2  cated  funds  for  remediation  and  training  to  purchase  addition- 
8  al  training  opportunities  in  State  and  Federal  programs. 

4         (3)  The  labor  market  area  shall  monitor  the  progress  of 

,  5  residents  Enrolled  in  State  and  Federal  programs  and  shall 

/ 

6  prt*vide  assistance,  as  needed,  where  participants  terminate 

7  unsuccessfully  or  complete  without  finding  employment. 


8  JOB  ACCESS  ASSISTANCE 

9  Sec.  136.  In  order  to  facilitate  job  placement  of  individ- 

10  uiils  who  have  participated  in  remediation  ajid  training  activi- 

11  ties,  one  of  the  following  forms  of  assistance  may  be  pro- 

12  vided: 

13  (1)  Tryout  employment. — 

14  (A)  Participants  may  receive  minimum  wages 

15  paid  by  the  LMA  investment  board  during  a  short 

16  period  of  tryout  employment  for  an  unsubsidized, 

17  permanent  job  in  the  private  for-profit,  nonprofit, 

18  or  public  sectors. 

19  ®)  The  period  of  the  tryout  shall  not  exceed 

20  250  hours. 

21  (C)  No  tryout  "assignment  shall  be  refilled 

22  more  than  twice  without  an  offer  of  permanent 

23  employment  for  at  least  one  of  the  participants. 

24  ,  (2)  Employment  bonus. — 
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(A)  Employers  hiring  participants  referred 
from  labor  market  area  remediation  and  training 
activities  shall  be  eligible  for  an  employment 
bonus. 

,  (B)  The  employment  bonus  shall  equal  one- 
half  of  the  wages  paid  to  an  eligible  individual  for 
the  first  6  months  of  employment. 

(C)  The  employment  bonus  is  payable  only  if 
the  participant  is  retained  at  least  for  6  months. 

(D)  The  employment  bonus  is  payable  to  pri- 
vate for-profit,  nonprofit  and  public  agencies. 

(3)  TaROETED  JOB8  TAX  CREDIT  AND  WIN  TAX 
CREDIT. —  t 

(A)  All  participants  in  training  and  remedi- 
ation activities  who  are  eligible  for  certification 
under  the  targeted  job  tax  credit  or  the  WIN  tax 
credit  shall  be  certified,  and  the  tax  credit  shall  be 
an  option  to  the  tryout  employment  and  employ- 
ment bonus  approaches. 

(B)  No  employer  may  receive  an  employment 
bonus  or  a  tax  credit  for  individuals  trained 
through  on-the-job  training  or  tryout  employment 
supported  by  this  part  unless  it  is  determined  that 
the  participant  falls  short  of  employer  require- 
ments at  the  end  of  {he  tryout  or  pn-the-job  train- 
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1  ing  period,  but  can  succeed  in  the  job  with  more 

2  time. 

3  "(C)  Priority  for  participation  m  job  access  as- 

4  instance  shall  be  given  first  to  successful  com- 

5  pleters  of  second-tier  training  and  remediation  and 

6  then  to  successful  completers  of  first-tier  training 

7  and  remediation. 

8  Pabt  D— Labor  Exchange  Activities 

9  STATEMENT  OP  PUBPOSB 

10  Se6.  141.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  labor 


11  market  services  to  assist  workers  in  obtaining  suitable  em- 

12  ployment,  and  to  assist  employers  in  filling  job  vacancies. 

13  These  labor  market  services  include  maintenance  of  a  job  list- 

14  ing  and  job  referral  service;  provision  of  interviewing,  testing, 

15  counseling,  and  job  search  assistance  for  individuals  unable  to 

16  find  jobs  through  the  job  listing, and  referral  service;  referral 

17  to  labor  market  area  investment  activities  of  individuals  in 

18  need  of  more  intensive  assistance?  maintenance,  analysis,  and 

19  dissemination  of  labor  market  and  occupational  information; 

20  and  employer  services  including  recruitment  and  referral  ef- 

21  forts  for  agriculture  and  other  industries  and  provisions  of 

22  expert  advice  to  employers  on  their  labor  force  problems. 

23  ALLOCATION 

24  Sec.  142.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  this  part  shall  be 

25  allocated  among  States  and  by  States  among  labor  market 
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1  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  indi- 

2  viduals  within  such  States  and  labor  market  areas. 

3  (b)  Allocations  under  this  section  sh^U^be  determined 

4  every  2  years,  based  on  the  most  accirfate  and  cjirrent  annual 

5  labor  force  status  information  [ 

6  ADMINISTRATION 

7  Sec.  143.  (a)  Through  contracts  with^tate  and  local 

8  agencies,  nonprofit  and  community-based  organizations,  and 

9  private  for-profit  providers,  labor  market  areas  shall  maintain 

10  a  network  of  local  labor-exchange  offices  of  sufficient 

11  number,  capability,  and  location  to  facilitate  access  and  to 

12  provide  comprehensive  labor-exchange  services  for  workers 

13  and  employers. 

14  (bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  States  and  their 

15  labor  market  areas  a  comprehensive  guide  on  all  matters  per- 

16  tinent  to  labor-exchange  functions  in  order  to  assure  consist- 

17  ency  of  operations  throughout  the  Nation. 

18  (2)  The  federally  specified  management  information 

19  system  shall  be  used  for — 

20  (A)  job  listing  ai^d  referral  services; 

21  (B)  labor  market  information  collection  and  dis- 

22  semination; 

23  (C)  testing  and  assessment;  and 

24  (D)  intake,  referral,  and  placement  for  remediation 

25  and  training  under  part  B. 
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1  (cKD  The  labor  market  area  may  contract  with  several 

2  different  delivery  agents  for  labor  exchange  activities. 

3  (2)  To  the  extent  possible,  each  delivery  agent  shall  pro- 

4  vide  job  listing  and  job  referral,  testing,  assessment,  and  job 

5  search  assistance,  and  referral  to  investment  activities,  at 

6  each  office  site,  or  will  locate  with  other  deliverers  to  facili- 

7  tate  one-stop  labor  forcd  services  for  individuals  in  need  of 

8  assistance  in  finding  and  holding  jobs.  £ 

9  (dXO  States  may  continue  to  maintain  a  State  labor- 

10  exchange  agency  staffed  by  State  personnel. 

1 1  (2)  This  agency  may  be  used  to  monitor  and  coordinate 

12  labor  market  area  labor  exchange  functions  for  tl?e  State 

13  under  contract  to  the  State  labor  force  investment  board. 

14  (3)  The  labor  market  area  may  contract  with  this 

15  agency  if  it  is  the  most  efficient  and  effective  provider  of 

16  services. 

17  (4)  The  State  may  utilize  State  incentive  grants  to 

18  match  labor  market  area  expenditures  where  the  labor 

19  market  area  utilizes  the  State-sponsored  agency,  but  the 

20  State  may  not  invalidate  a  labor  market  area  investment  plan 

21  because  it  does  not  utilize  the  State-sponsored  agency  as  long 

22  as  the  alternate  deliverers  can  provide  the  same  services  as 

23  effectively  and  efficiently. 
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1  *  LABOB  FOBCE  8EBVICE8 

2  Sfcc.  144.  (a)  Placement  services  shall  be  available  to 

3  any  applicant,  legally  qualified  to  work,  without  regard  to 

4  location  of  permanent  residence,  current  employment  status, 

5  or  occupational  qualifications  as  follows: 

6  (1)  So  far  as  possible,  applicants  should  be  re- 

7  ferred  to  jobs  which  utilize  their  highest  skill 

8  (2)  No  referral  may  result  in  a  charge  to  either 

9  worker  or  employer. 

10  (3)  No  referral  may  be  made  where  the  terms  of 

11  employment  are  contrary  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 

12  law. 

13  (4)  No  referral  may  be  made  for  jobs  which  are  at 

14  issue  in  a  labor  dispute. 

15  (b)(1)  Counseling,  assessment,  and  testing  using  objec- 

16  tive  instruments  approved  by  the  Secretary  may  be  provided 

17  to  any  applicant  of  employable  age. 

18  (2)  Where  resources  are  inadequate,  first  priority  shall 

19  be  given  to  individuals  who  have  the  most  severe  employ - 

20  ment  problems  as  determined  by  the  individual  information 

21  gathered  as  part  of  the  placement  intake  process. 

22  (3)  In  the  assessment  and  counseling  process,  compre- 

23  hensive  information,  including  employment  history  and  family 

24  income,  shall  be  gathered  for  family  eligibility  determina- 

25  tions.  This  information  shall  be  consistent  with  the  partici- 
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1  pant  characteristics  and  eligibility  determination  require- 

2  menu  specified  for  remediation  and  training  activities,  as 

3  well  as  State  and  Federal  programs. 

4  (dKD  Job  search  assistance  shall  be  provided  for  those 

5  individuals  whose  lack  of  job-seeking  and  job  applicant  skills 

6  has  prevented  placement. 

7  (2)  All  individuals  who  acquire  jobs  as  a  result  of  job 

8  search  assistance ,  whether  these  jobs  are  listed  with  the  labor 

9  exchange,  shall  be  considered  placements  in  the  management 

10  information  system.  f 

1 1  (3)  No  individual  may  be  referred  to  remediation  and 

12  training  activities  authorized  under  part  B  or  to  the  Job 

13  Corps  unless  a  job- starch  assistance  activity  has  been  com- 

14  pleted  or  unless  it  is  determined  in  the  counseling  and  assess- 

15  ment  process  that  the  employment  problems  are  so  severe 

16  that  participation  in  job  search  assistance  would  not  be 

17  useful. 

18  (eMl)  Referral  services  to  labor  market  area  remediation 

19  and  training  activities  and  to  Job  Corps  shall  be  integrated 

20  with  other  labor  force  services  to  the  fnaximum  extenf  feasi- 

21  ble, 

22  (2)  All  referrals  shall  be  counseled  about  the  full-range 

23  of  training  and  remediation  activities  available  in  the  labor 

24  market  area  and,  available  through  State  and  national  pro- 
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1  grams  so  that  informed  choices  can  be  made  by  the 

2  individual. 

3  (0(1)  The  labor  market  area  shall  assure  that  adequate 

4  labor  force  services  are  provided  to  certain  special  needs 

5  groups  in  the  labor  force,  \ 

6  (2KA)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  take  such  steps  as 

7  are  necessary  to  assure  that  veterans  are  given  priority  in  the 

8  provision  of  labor  force  services,  including,  job  referral,  as- 

9  sessment  and  counseling,  and  referral  to  training  and  remedi- 

10  ation  opportunities. 

1 1  (B)  The  State  shall  assure  that  the  appropriate  adminis- 

1 2  trative  arrangements  have  been  made  in  consideration  of  the 

13  proportionate  share  of  veterans  amon£  users  of  labor-ex- 

14  change  services,  and  are  maintained  by  each  labor  market 

15  area  to  assure  their  legally  stipulated  priorities. 

16  (C)  The  level  and  outcomes  of  services  to  veterans  shall 

17  be  considered  in  allocating  Federal  performance  supplements. 

18  (3KA)  Each  labor  market  area  shalj^assure  that  meas- 

19  ures  are  taken  to  promote  and  develop  employment  opportu- 

20  tiities  for  handicapped  persons  and  that  the  handicapped  are 

21  jpven  priority  in  the  provision  of  labor  force  services. 

22  (B)  The  State,  in  the  biannual  review  of  labor  market 

23  area  investment  plans,  shall  assure  that  appropriate  adminis- 

24  trative  arrangements  have  been  made  to  serve  the  handi- 

25  capped. 
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1  (C)  The  level  and  outcomes  of  services  to  the  handi- 

2  capped  shall  be  considered  in  allocating  Federal  performance 

3  supplements. 

4  (4KA)  Eaph  labor  market  area  investment  board  shall 

5  assure  that  comprehensive  services  are  available  for  persons 

6  with  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  for  migrant  and  ' 

7  seasonal  farmworkers. 

8  (B)  The  State,  in  the  biannual  review  of  labor  market 

9  area  investment  plans,  shall  assure  that  appropriate  admitfs- 

10  trative  arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide  bilingual 

1 1  materials  and  staff,  as  well  as  comprehensive  services  for  mi- 

12  grant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

13  EMPLOYER  HEBVICBR 

14  Skc.  145.  (a)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  maintain 

15  effective  labor- ex  change  services  for  agricultural  and  related 

 ^-^s 

IB  industry  employers  and  workers.  These  shall  include  coopera- 

17  tion  with  Federal  efforts  for  the  intrastate  recruitment  and 

18  transfer  of  migrant  workers  and  foreign  labor. 

19  (b)  Eiy&lr4abor  market  area  shall  cooperate  with  employ  - 

20  ers,  education  and  training  institutions,  labor  organizations, 

21  and  other  government  agencies  in  resolving  their  manpower 

22  problems  concerned  with  the  recruitment,  development,  utili- 

23  zation,  and  stabilization  of  their  work  forces. 
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1  (c)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  make  available  to  all 

2  employers  in  the  local  area  information  on  labor  market  con- 

3  ditions  and  legislation  affecting  employment. 

4  (d)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  coordinate  all  job  de- 
ft velopment  activities  under  publicly  funded  programs  so  that 

6  employers  are  not  burdened  by  competing  job  development 

7  efforts  and  so  that  employers  are  informed  of  all  available  job 

8  access  inducements  including  the  availability  of  the  targeted 

9  jobs  tax  credit,  WIN  tax  credits,  tryout  employment,  the 

10  social  bonus  and  on-the-job  training. 

11  (e)  Where  requested  by  labpr  market  area  employers 

12  and  consistent  with  regulations  specified  by  the  Department 

13  of  Labor,  each  labor  market  area  shall  provide  certificates  for 

14  temporary  and  permanent  foreign  labor. 

15  LAROB  MARKET  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INPOBMATION 

16  Sec.  146.  (aXl)  To  maintain  uniformity  and  comparabil- 

17  ity  in  the  reporting  of  labor  market  data  derived  from  labor 

18  exchange  operations,  the  federally  specified  management  in- 

19  formation  system  shall  include  detailed  reporting  items  and 

20  specified  forms  as  well  as  due  dates, 

21  (2)  While  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  minimize  re- 

22  porting  so  that  labor  market  areas  submit  a  single  annual 

23  report  to  the  State  (which)  is  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  in 

24  order  to  determine  eligUnlity  for  performance  supplements). 
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1  more  frequent  reporting  may  be  required  for  labor  market 

2  information  purposes. 

3  (3)  The  effectiveness  of  the  labor  mar^||^a  in  meet- 

4  ing  federally  specified  labor  market  information  reporting  re- 

5  quiremenU  sjiall  be  considered  in  determining  eligibility  for 

6  performance  supplements  tor  labor-exchange  activijies. 

7  (b)  Each  labor  market  area  board  shall  cooperate  in 

8  making  such  studios,  surveys,  and  investigations  as  from  time 

9  to  time  are  required  by  the  Governor  or  the  Secretary,  or 

10  both.  1 

1 1  (c)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  issue  information  on 

12  current  labor  market  developments,  employment  trends,  and 

1 3  opportunities  for  employment, 

14  (d)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  collect,  organize,  proe- 

15  ess  and  disseminate  information  about  the  duties,  responsibil- 

16  ities  and  performance  requirements  of  jobs  and  the  relation- 

17  ships  that  exist  among  jobs  to  permit  effective  matching  of 

18  workers  and  jobs  and  to  broaden  employment  opportunities 

19  for  applicants  and  the  sources  of  workers  for  employers. 

20  (e)  Each  labor  market  area  shall  compile,  maintain,  and 

21  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  I>abor  as  requested  and  make 

22  available  to  interested  individuals,  agencies,  and  the  public, 

23  current  information  on  previous  wages  ^of  applicants,  wages 

24  being  offered  on  job  orders  listed  by  the  labor  market  area, 

25  and  wages  being  offered  for  employment  from  labor  market 
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1  area  jobs  not  listed  with  the  labor  exchange;  as  well  as  other 

2  information  on  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  workers  in  the 

3  labor  market  area. 

4  TJCPLE  II— STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

5  -  Pabt  A— General  Peovisions 

6  ."i  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

7  Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for 

8  State  oversight  and  support  of  labor  market  area  investment 

9  activities  and  decisionmaking,  to  detail  the  responsibilities  of 
10  States  as  recipients  of  Federal  grants  authorized  under  this 

*  11  Act,,  and  to  provide  for  State-administered  projfra&ij  focused 

12  on  those  labor  force  problems  of  State  residents  which  cannot 

13  be  adequately  addressed  at  the  labor  market  area  level. 

r      14  ;  ALLOCATION 

15  Sec.  202.  Each  State  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to 

r  -SB  26.3  percent  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  funds  alio- 

17  c^ted  to  labor  market  areas  by  the  title  I  needs-based  formula 

18  plus  Federal  performance  supplements  received  by  labor 

19  market  areas  in  the  State.  The  resources  available  for  State 

20  activities  shall,  thus,  increase  where  the  effective  perform- 

21  ance  of  labor  market  area  investment  activities /results  in 

22  above  average  performance;  supplements  to  a  labor  market 

23  area. 
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1  DI8TBIBUTION  OP  FIENDS 

2  ;  Sec.  203.  Of  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  pro vi- 

3  sions  of  this  title — 

4  ~  (1)  25  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  B,  State 
U  oversight  and  support  of  labor  market  area  activities; 

6  (2)  50  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  C,  incen- 

7  tive  grants  to  labor  market  areas;  and  , 

8  (3)  25  percent  shall  be1  available  foi!  part  D,  State- 

9  operated  investment  activities.  ,  i 

10  STAtfe  LABOR  FOBCE  INVESTMENT  BOAED8  J 

11  Sec.  204,  (a)  ]?ach  State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act 

12  shall  establish  a  State  labor  farce  investment  board  to  imple- 

13  ment,  along  with  the  Governor,  the  responsibilities  under  this 

14  Act.  i 

15 ,        (b)(1)  The  State  investment  board  shall  be  appointed  by 

16  the  Governor.  Members  terms  shall' be  three  years,  except 

17  that  the  terms  of  members  first  appointed  maybe^  of  shorter 

18  duration  to  permit  the  staggering  of  such  tehns. 

19  (2)  The  members  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  labor 
»  20  organizations,  industry,1  commerce,  education  (including  voca- 

21  tional  and  technical  education),  community-based  organiza-; 
2^tfons,  veterans  and  handicapped  organizations,  and  the  eligi- 
23"^te  population. 

24  (3)  ^In^no  event  shall  representatives  of  'industry  and 

25  business  constitute  less  than  a  majority  on  the  State  invest- 
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1  ment  board  and  whenever  possible,  and  shall  include  repre- 

2  sentatives  from  small  business. 

3  (4)  Representatives  of  the  private,  sector  shall  be  owners 

4  of  businesses,  chief  executive  or  c\$ei  operating  officers  of 

5  for-proffy  organizations,  or  other  officers  of  businesses  who 

6  have  or  have  had  profit  and  loss  responsibility  for  an  autono- 

7  mous  part  of  a  business. 

8  (5)  The  industry,  business,  and  labor  representatives 

9  shall  be  designated  *as  a  private  sector  committee  of  the  in- 

10  vestment  board. 

11  M6)  The  chairpersons  of  the  State  advisory  council  on 

12  vocational  education,  and  the  State  advisory  council-on  ap- 

13  prenticeship  shall  be  appointed  members  of  the  State  irtvest- 

14  ment  board  unless  these  councils  are  consolidated  with  the 

15  State  investment  board. 

16  The  chairperson  of  each  labor  market  area  invest- 

17  ment  board  in  the  State  shall  also  serve  on  the  State  invest- 

18  ment  board  in  an  ex  officio  capacity.  The  Governor  may  also 

19  appoint  chief  officials  of  State  education,  training,  labor, 

20  public  assistance,  commerce,  and  economic  development^ 

21  agencies  to  serve  in  an  ex  officio  capacity. 

22  (c)  The  State  investment  board  shall  (1)  assume  all  re- 

23  sponsibilitips  of  State  employment  and  training  councils  as 

24  previously  authorized  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

25  and  Training  Act,  State  occupational  information  coordinat- 
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1  ing  committees  as  authorized  under  the  Vocational  Education 

2  Act,  and  State  coordinating  committees  for  the  work  inrfen- 

3  tive  program  as  authorized  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Segu- 

4  rity  Act;  and  (2)  coordinate,  or,  if  specified  by  the  Governor,. 

5  consolidate  the  functions  of  the  State  advisory  council  on  v6- 

6  cational  education  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education 

7  Act  of  1963,  the  State  advisory  council  on  apprenticed^ 

8  established  under  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of  1857, 

9  and  the  State  advisory  council  for  airit  education  estat&hed 

10  under  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1986.  ^ 

11  (d)  In  the  development  of  the  plan,  no  cxminetrng  or^ 

12  management  procedures,  competency,  ttwnriirds,  m  State 

13  business /labor  advanced  career  truing  designs  U*  vrafl  m 

14  procedures  utilized  in  placement  api^ob  developaMt  adifi- 

15  ties)  shall  be  adopted  without  the  approval  of  the  priidte 
16%  sector  committee  of  the  investment  bdariL 

17  (e)(1)  The  State  shall  establish  an  administrative  nail 

18  under  the  direction  of  the  8tate  investment  boardL 

19  (2)  The  State  investment  board  is  authorized  to  obtain 

20  the  services  of  such  professional,  technical  and  deridal  per- 

21  sonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 

22  this  Act.  ■    ~  .  , 

23  (3)  With  the  approvil  of  the  Governor,  the  State  invest- 

24  ment  board  and  its  administrative  unit  may  be  constituted  as 

25  a  nonprofit  corporation,  with  administrative  and  planning 
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1  staff  hired  as  employees  of  the  corporation;  the  administrative 

2  and  planning  staff  hired  may  be  employees  of  the  State  gov- 

3  eminent;'  or  the  investment  board  may  contract  with  a  for- 

4  profit  or  not-for-profit  managing  agent. 

6  (4)  In  order  to  assure  objective  management  and  over- 

6  sight,  and  to  mpjimize  cooperation  in  the  choice  of  service 

7  providers  under  this  Act,  the  State  investment  board  and  its 

8  administrative  units  shall  not  be  eligible  to  provide  services 

9  to  eligible  participants,  but  shall  exist  solely  to  plan,  contract 

10  for,  coordinate,  and  monitor  services. 

11  (0  If  the  State  is  designated  as  the  laoor  market  area, 

12  the  State  inveitment  board  shall  serve  as  the  LMA  invest- 

13  ment  board. 

14  (gXl)  The  plans  and  decisions  of  the  State  investment 

15  board  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Governor. 

16  (2)  The  Governor  may  override  any  decision.  However, 

17  the  investment  board  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  based  on  a 

18  majority  vote  of  the  board  members. 

19  (3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  whether 

20  the  disputed  decision  of  the  board  best  achieves  the  purposes 

21  of  this  Act. 

22  STATE  LABOR  FORCE  INVESTMENT  PLAN 

23  Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Every  2  years,  the  State  investment 

24  board  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  State  in- 

25  vestment  plan  detailing  the  use  of  all  resources  provided  to 
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1  the  State  and  its  labor  market  areas  under  this  Act,  efvalu&t- 

2  ing  the  experience  over  the  previous  2  years  and  setting 

3  policy  and  program  goals  for  the  next  2  years. 

4  (2)  The  State  investment  plan  shall  subsume  the  sepa- 

5  rate  approved  investment  plans  of  all  labor  market  area  in- 

6  vestment  boards  within  the  State.  If  the  State  is  designated 

7  as  a  labor  market  area,  the  State  investment  plan  may  serve 

8  as  the  labor  market  area  investment  plan  if  it  rieets  the  re- 

9  quirements  for  such  a  plan. 

10  (3)  The  State  plan  shall  detail  the  projected  use  of  title 

11  II  resources  including  description  of  labor  market  area  over- 

12  sight  and  support  activities,  priorities  for  State  incentive 

13  grants,  and  performance  goals  for  State-operated  programs. 

14  (4)  The  Secretary  shall— 

15  (A)  specify  minimum  requirements  for  these  bian- 

16  nual  State  investment  plans; 

17  (B)  review  these  plans  to  assure  that  there  are  no 

18  apparent  violations  of  the  Act; 

19  (C)  identify  for  the  State  apparent  violations  of 

20  the  Act  and  suggest  appropriate  modifications;  and 

21  (D)  investigate  where  corrective  actions  or  modifi- 

22  cations  are  not  clear  to  determine  whether  expendi- 

23  tures  are  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

24  (b)  If  major  changes  occur  in  State  and  labor  market 

25  area  investment  activities  during  the  2-year  period  covered 
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1  by  the  State  labor  force  investment  plan,  the  State  shall 

2  submit  a  modification  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  detailing 

3  these  changes. 

4  PABT  B — OVEBSIGHT  AND  SUPPORT  OP  IiABOB  MaBKBT 

&  Abba  Activities 

6  statement  op  purpose 

7  Sec.  221.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  to  the 

8  State  authority  to  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  the  in- 

9  vestment  plans  of  LMA  investment  boards  within  the  State; 

10  to  monitor  and  audit  the  performance  of  labor  market  area 

11  investment  activities;  to  establish  a  State,  reporting  system, 

12  including  labor  market  information  coordination;  to  establish 

13  statewide  standards  for  assessment  and  certification  of  par- 

♦ 

14  ticipant  achievement,  curriculum  and  staff,  and  to  provide 

15  technical  assistance  to  planning,  management,  and  delivery 

16  agent  personnel  of  labor  market  areas  within  the  State. 

17  DESIGNATION  OP  LABOR  MABKET  ABEA8 

18  Sec.  222.  (a)  The  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 

19  State  labor  force  investment  board,  shall,  in  consultation  with 

20  elected  local  officials  of  units  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 

21  ment  throughout  the  State,  assign  all  jurisdictions  to  a  desig- 

22  nated  labor  market  area. 

23  (b)(1)  The  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  in- 

24  vestment  board,  shall  designate  each  unit  of  general  purpose 
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1  local  government  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more  as  a 

2  labor  market  area,  except  that — 

3  (A)  the  Governor  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 

4  board,  choose  to  include,  with  such  a  unit,  adjoining  ju- 

5  risdictions  if  such  jurisdictions  individually  have  a  pop- 
6<  ulation  of  less  than  200,000  and  collectively,  with  such 

7  a  unit,  represent  a  single  labor  market,  as  determined 

8  by  job  and  population  distribution,  commuting  patterns, 

9  jointly  used  remediation  and  training  institutions,  and 
10  designation  as  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area; 

*  1 1  (B)  the  Governor  shall  designate  any  self-selected 

12  consortia  of  adjacent  units  of  general  purpose  local 

13  government  which  collectively  represent  a  single  labor 

14  market  area  (as  so  determined)  as  a  labor  market  area, 

15  unless  there  is  only  one  such  area  within  the  State  or 

16  the  Governor  determines,  with  the  approval  of  the 

17  board,  that  such  designation  would  be  contrary  to  the 

18  purposes  of  this  Act; 

19  (C)  if  there  is  only  one  unit  of  general  purpose 

20  local  government  which  has  a  population  of  more  than 

21  200,000  in  the  State,  the  entire  State  shall  be  desig- 

22  nated  as  a  labor  market  area;  and 

23  (D)  if  the  Governor  determines,. with  the  approval 

24  of  the  board,  that  a  unit  or  lynits  of  general  purpose 

25  local  government  which  have  a  population  of  less  than 
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1  200,000  represents  a  separate  labor  market  and  could 

2  serve  as  an  effective  managing  agent  of  programs 

3  under  this  Act,  such  unit  or  units  may  be  designated  as 

4  a  labor  market  area. 

5  (2)  Any  unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 

6  ment  which  are  dissatisfied  with  their  assignment  to  a  labor 

7  market  area  may  appeal  their  assignment  to  the  Governor 
B  .  and  subsequently  to  the  Secretary. of  Labor. 

9  (3)  The  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  invest- 

10  ment  board,  may  propose,  or  a  unit  or  units  of  general  pur- 

1 1  pose  local  government  may  request,  a  realinement  of  labor 

1 2  market  area  designations  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  any  two- 

13  year  planning  and  contracting  cycle. 

14  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  INVESTMENT  PLAN  REVIEW  AND 

15  APPRC 

16  Sec.  223.  (a)  No  labor  market  area^ht^estment  activi- 
i  ?  ties  may  be  funded  unless  thet  biannual  labor  market  area 

18  investment  plan  nm  been  approved  by  the  State  investment 

19  board.  To  assure  timely  development  and  Approval  of  plans, 

20  the  State  shall  establish  a  schedul^ior  the  submission, 

2 1  review,  and  approval  and  disapproval  of  plans. 

22  (b)  In  its  review  of  labor  market  area  investment  plans, 

23  the  State  investment  board  shall  assure  compliance  with  the 

24  requirements  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  such  provisions  of 

25  this  Act  or  Federal  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
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1  (cMD  The  State  shall  establish  requirements  concerning 

2  the  form  and  content  of  investment  plans,  in  accordance  with 

3  minimum  requirements  specified  in  Federal  regulations.  The 

4  State  investment  board  may  supplement  the  minimum  Feder- 

5  al  requirements  for  labor  market  area  investment  plans  in 

6  order  to  assure  compliance  with  this  Act  and  to  improve  the 

r 

7  effectiveness  and  coordination  of  investment  activities  within 

8  theStaW. 

9  (2)  The  Bute  investment  board,  in  accordance  with  sec- 

10  tion  106(b),  review  and  approve  or  disapprove  some  or  all  of 

1 1  the  labor  market  area  investment  plan. 

12  (3)  Conditional  approval  may  be  given  to  some  or  all  of 

13  the  investment  plan.  f 

14  (4)  Funding  may  be  withheld  by  the  Governor  for  some 

15  or  all  of  the  investment  plan  pending  resolutions  of  these 

16  issues. 

17  (5)  The  labor  market  area  investment  board  may  appeal 

18  to  the  Secretary  if  resolution  is  not  achieved  at  the  State 

19  level. 

20  AUDITING  AND  MONITOBINO 

21  Sec.  224.  (a)  Each  State  shall  establish  such  fiscal  con- 

22  trol  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 

23  assure  the  proper  dispersa}  of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal 

24  funds  provided  to  the  State  and  its  labor  market  areas  under 

25  this  Act  in  a  manner  consistent,  to  the  extent  possible,  with 
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1  procedures  otherwise  required.  The  State  may  adopt  proto- 

2  type  procedures  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  may 

3  propose  alternative  procedures  which  mmt  be  approved  by 

4  the  Department  of  Labor  prior  to  the  funding  of  programs 

5  within  the  State. 

6  (bH  1)  At  least  annually,  the  State  shall  prepare  or  have 

7  prepared  an  audit  of  all  expenditures  increased  by  the  State 

8  and  its  labor  market  areas  under  this  Act.  % 

9  (2)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  by  an  entity  independ- 

10  ent  of  any  agency  administering  the  funds. 

1 1  (3)  Audits  s^fli  be  ragducu^l  in  accordance  with  gener- 

12  ally  accepted  accounting  principles  and  with  standards  pro- 

13  vided  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

14  (4)  The  State  may  delegate  auditing  responsibilities  to 

15  labor  market  areas,  but  must  approve  the  auditors  and  review 

16  the  audit  procedures  of  these  labor  rtiArket  areas. 

17  (cHD  Each  State  shall  establish  monitoring  procedures 

18  which  insure  at  least  quarterly  monitoring  visits  to  all  train- 

19  ing,  education,  and  work  assignment  sites. 

20  (2)  The  State  shall  require  the  use  of  standardized  moni- 

21  toring  instruments  that  at  least  meet  minimum  requirements 

22  specified  in  Federal  guidelines. 

23  (3)  The  State  may  delegate  monitoring  responsibilities 

24  to  the  labor  market  areas  in  the  State  after  review  and  ap~ 

25  proval  of  their  monitoring  procedures,  but  must  institute  peri- 
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1  odic  reviews  to  assure  that  the  labor  market  areas  effectively 

2  implement  prescribed  procedures. 

3  (dMU  The  State  may  terminate  the  authority  of  the. 

4  labor  market  area  to  expend  any  or  all  funds  provided  under 

5  this  Act  if  expenditures  are  found  to  be  in  violation  of  this 

6  Act  or  contrary  to  the  approved  labor  market  area  invest- 

7  ment  plan. 

8  *  (2)  The  State  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  within  a  rea- 
0  sonable  period  any  such  actions. 

-10         (3)  The  labor  market  area  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary 

11  if  it  disagrees  with  the  determination  of  the  State. 

12  (eKD  If  the  State  determines  tfiat  a  labor  market  area 

13  or  its  subgrantees  or  contractors  has  misexpended  funds  re- 

14  ceived  under  this  Act,  the  State  may  recover  such  funds. 

15  (2)  If  the  misexpenditure  was  due  to  reasons  other  than 

16  willful  disregard  of  statutory  requirements,  gross  negligence, 

17  Or  failure  to  observe  accepted  standards  of  administration,  the 

18  State  may  subtract  misexpended  funds  from  any  amount  to 

19  which  the  recipient  contractor  or  subgrantce  is  or  may  be 

20  entitled. 

21  (3)  If  the  misexpenditure  of  funds  was  due  to  willful 

22  disregard  of  statutory  requirements,  gross  negligence,  or  fail- 

23  ure  to  observe  accepted  standards  of  administration,  the  re- 

24  cipient  shall  be  liable  to  repay  the  misexpended  amounts. 
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1  (0  If  the  State  restricts  the  labor  market  area  cxpendi- 

2  ture  of  funds  allocated  under  the  needs-based  formula  of  title 

3  I,  or  recovers  misspent  funds,  such  funds  may  be  utilized  by 

4  the  State  for  part  0,  State-operated  investment  activities 

5  which,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent  serve  residents  of  the 

6  labor  market  area. 

7  REPORTS 

8  Skc.  225.  (a)  Each  State  shall  establish  a  management 

9  information  system,. which  provides,  at  a  minimum,  the  infor- 
10  mation  specified  in  Federal  guidelines.  T^e  rotate  may  require 


1 1  additional  information,  where  reasonable,  to  assure  adequate 

t 

12  performance  of  the  labor  market  areas  and  contractors  to  the 

13  State  under  title  II,  part  D,  State-operated*programs. 

14  (b)  Each  State  shall  report  annually  on  the  statistical 

15  performance  of  all  investment  activities  within  the  State, 

16  consistent  with  Federal  guidelines. 

17  (c)  In  annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  eadh 

18  State  shall  summarize  the  audit  results  for  each  labor  malttJt 

19  area  and  will  provide  statistical  summaries  of  monitoring  re- 

20  ports,  list  of  all  corrective  action  agreements  with  labor 

21  market  areas,  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  corrective 

22  actions. 

23  COMPETENCY  HTANDAKDH  AND  CBUTIF1CATION8 

24  Sbc  226.  (a)  In  accordance  with  State  requirements  for 

25  the  awarding  of  academic  credit,  the  State  may  establish  uni- 
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^  1  form  competency  standards,  competency  measurement  sys- 

2  tems,  and  competency  units  for  precmployment  skills  train- 

3  ing,  remedial  education,  general  education  development  test 

4  preparation  and  occupational  training,  consistent  with  Fed- 

5  era)  guidelines  and  prototypes. 

6  (b)  In  accordance  with  State  requirements,  the  States 

7  may  establish  statewide  certifications  which  may  include,  but 

8  are  not  limited  to,  certificates  of  preemployment  skills; ^agic 

9  education  achievement  below  the  general  education  develop- 

10  ment  test  level,  and  vocational  competency  below  the  ap- 

1 1  prenticeship  level. 

12  (c)  The  State  may  not  require  the  use  of  a  specific  cur- 

13  riculum  by  labor  market  areas,  except  as  a  condition  to  re- 

14  ceipt  of  State  incentive  grants,  but  shall  provide  materials 

15  and  instructional  options  to  labor  market  areas  that  Are  struc- 

16  tured  to  effectively  develop  designated  competencies  and 

17  which  lead  to  established  certification. 

18  HTATK  LA  BOB  MARKET  INFOUMAT10N  PBOOBAMH 

19  ,    Bfec.  227.  (a)  Bach  State  shall— 

20  (1)  designate  an  organizational  unit  (such  as  the 

21  v   State  labor  exchange  agency)  responsible  for  oversight 

22  and  management  of  a  statewide  comprehensive  labor 

23  market/ occupational  supply  and  demand  information 

24  system; 
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(2)  design  a  comprehensive'  cost-efficient  labor 
market/occupational ,  infortnation  supply  1  and  demand 
system  which—  *v 

(A)  is  responsive  to  the  economic  demand 
and  educational  training  supply  needs  of  the  State 
and  labor  marketflEureas  within  the  State,  and 

(B)  ^jeets  th6  Federal  standards  under  chap- 
ter 35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
other  appropriate  Fed^jd  standards  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stafisti/cs; 

(3)  standardize  available  Federal  and  State  rnul- 
tiagency  administrative  records  and  direct  survey  data 
sources  to  produce  an  employment/  economic  analysis 
published  set  of  projections  for  the  State  and  designat- 
ed areas  within  the  State  which,  at  the  minimum,,  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  identification  of  geographic  and  occupa- 
tional areas  of  potential  growth  or  decline;  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  impact  of 
such  growth  or  decline  on  individuals,  industries, 
and  communities,  including  occupational  supply 
and  demand  characteristics  data; 

(4)  assure,  to  the  extent  possible,  that — 

(A)  automated  technology  is  used  by  the 
State, 
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1  '  (B)  administrative  records  have  been  de- 

2  signed  to  reduce  paperwork,  and 

3  (C)  multiple  survey  burdens  on  the  employers 

4  of  the  State  have  been  reduced; 

5  (5)  publish  and  disseminate  labor  market /occupa- 

6  tional  supply  and  demand  information  and  individual- 

7  ized  career  information  to  State  agencies,  labor  market 

8  areas,  and  private  not-for-profit  users,  and  individuals 

9  in  the  process  of  career  decision  choices;  arid 

10  (6)  conduct  research  and  demonstration  projects 

11  designed  to  improve  any  aspect  of  the  statewide  infor- 

12  mation  system. 

13  (b)(1)  The  analysis  required  under  clause  (3)  of  subsec* 


14  tion  (a)  shall  be  used  by  States  and  by  labor  market  areas  to 

15  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Vo- 

16  cational  Education  Act  of  1963*  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933 

17  (popularly  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act).  j 

18  (2)  The  assurances  required  by  clause  (4)  of  subsection 

19  (a)  shall  also  include  that|the  State  will,  to  the  maximum 

20  extent  possible,  assure  consolidation  of  available  administra- 

21  tive  data  and  surveys  to  reduce  duplication  of  recordkeeping 

22  of  State  and  local  agencies,  including  secondary  and  postsec- 

23  ondary  educational  institutions. 

f 
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1  (3)  .If  any  Federal  funds'are-used  to  carry  out  clause  (6) 

2  of  subsection  (a),  access  to  and  information  of  the  results  will 

3  remain  in  the  public  domain. 

4  (c)  No  provision  of  this  part  or  any  other,  provision  of 

5  Federal  law  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  State  the  right 

6  to  combine,  consolidate,  or  otherwise  alter  Federal  adminis- 

7  trative  management  information  reporting  requirements  re- 

8  lating  to  employment,  productivity,  or  training,  if  notice  is 

9  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  head  of  each  appropriate 

10  Federal  ahd  State  agency  responsible  for  the  laws  governing 

11  the  Federal  reporting  requirements.  The  notice  shall  specify 

12  the  intent  to  combine,  consolidate,  or  alter  such  require- 

13  ments.  The  head  of  each  appropriate  Federal  agency  shall 

14  approve  the  combination,  consolidation,  or  alteration  unless, 

15  within  60  days  after  receiving  the  notice,  the  Federal  agency 

16  can  show  the  combination,  consolidation,  or  alteration  will 

17  not  meet  the  essential  purposes  of  the  affected  Federal  law. 

18  Any  adverse  decision  by  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 

19  be  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

20  Budget  who  shall  decide  the  matter  within  60  days  after  the 

21  appeal  is  made. 

22  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

23  Sec.  228.  (a)  The  State  may  provide  in-service  and  pre- 

24  service  training  for  planning,  management,  and  delivery 

321  1 
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1  staffs  of  labor  market  areas,  as  well  as  contractors  for  State- 

2  operated  programs. 

'3  (b)  The  State  may  require  participation  in  these  activi- 

4  ties  and  completion  of  specified  instructional  materials. 

5  (c)  The  State  may  not  specify  experience  and  education^ 

6  al  requirements  for  labor  market  area  staff  or  contractors, 

7  except  where  educational  or  vocational  instruction  requires, 

8  by  law,  State-certified  instructors. 

9  Pxbt  C— State  Incentive  Grants 

10  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

11  Sec.  231.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  re- 

12  sources  for  the  State  to  influence  the  service  and  participant 

13  mix,  delivery  agents  and  approaches  of  labor  marked  areas 

14  through  the  provision  of  supplemental  funding  targeted  to  im- 

15  prove  the  (Resign,  delivery,  and  balance  of  labor  market  area 

16  investment  activities  within  the  State. 

17  ADA 

18  Sec.  232.  (a)  All  funds  provided  to  a  State  under  this 

19  part  are  to  be  added  to  the  needs-based  formula  grants  of 

20  labor  market  areas  within  the  State. 

21  (b)  Prior  to  each  2-year  labor  market  area  planning 

22  cycle,  the  State  labor  force  investment  board,  with  the  ap- 

23  proval  of  the  Governor,  shall  designate  certain  activities, 

24  target  groups,  delivery  agencies,  or  management  and  delivery 

25  approaches  as  priorities  and  shall  set  conditions  for  the  re- 
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1  ceipt  of  State  incentive  grants.  The  State  may  require  match- 

2  ing  on  the  part  of  the  labor  market  area'  from  its  needs-based 

3  formula  grant  in  order  to  qualify  for  State  incentive  grants. 

4  (c)  The  State  may  withdraw  incentive  grants  at  any 

5  time  during  the  2-year  contract  period  where  it  is  determined 

6  that  a  labor  market  area  has  violated  the  conditions  for  re- 

7  ceipt  of  these  incentive  grants. 

8  (d)  All  labor  market  areas  in  a  State  shall  be  provided 

9  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  such  grants. 

10  ALLOWABLE  ACTIVITIES 

11  Sec.  233.  State  incentive  grants  may  be  used  for  any  of 

12  the  following  purposes: 

13  (1)  to  provide  added  emphasis  to  any  of  the  activi- 

14  ties  authorized  under  title  I; 

15  (2)  to  encourage  the  implementation  of  exemplary 

16  programs,  including  but  not  limited  to  nationally  tested 

17  models; 

18  (3)  to  designate  groups  already  experiencing  artifi- 

19  cial  barriers  to  employment  for  special  priority  within 

20  the  eligible  population  for  receipt  of  service  which  shall 

21  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  offenders,  drug  addicts, 

22  young  mothers,  or  the  handicapped; 

23  (4)  to  designate  certain  management  and  delivery 

24  approaches,  including  the  expansion  of  apprenticeship 
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1.  registration  in  conjunction  with  labor  market  area 

2  second-tier  training  and  remediation; 

3  (5)  to  augment  the  performance  supplements  of 

4  the  Federal  Government; 

5  (6)  to  encourage  the  use  of  specific  service  deliv- 

6  erers,  such  as  community -baaed  organizations,  voca- 

7  tional  technical  schools  and  programs,  vocational  reha- 

8  bilitation  organizations,  and  voluntary,  not-for-profit  or- 

9  ganizations; 

10  (7)  to  rewa'rd  exemplary  performance  of  local  edu- 

11  cation  agencies  that  have  successfully  reduced  dropout 

12  rates  or  increased  the  average  achievement  level  of  its 

13  students; 

14  (8)  to  encourage  the  coordination  of  investment 

15  activities  with  other  State  or  federally  funded  training 

16  or  economic  development  programs;  and 

17  (9)  to  give  priority  for  training  in  skill  shortage 

18  areas. 

19  Part  D— State-Operated  Investment  Activities 

20  ■  8TATEMENT  t>F  PURPOSE                     .  * 

21  Sec  241.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  re- 


22  sources  for  State-operated  programs  which  provide  advanced 

23  career  training  opportunities  for  individuals  drawn  from  labor 

24  market  areas  throughout  the  State,  assistance  for  intrastate 

25  and  interstate  relocation  to  secure  employment^  and  services 

22i 
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1  to  special  needs  groups  within  the  State,  particularly  institu- 

2  tionalized  populations. 

3  D18TEIBUTION  OP  FUND8 

4  Sec.  242.  The  State  may  utilize  funds  provided  under 

5  this  part  for  business /labor  advanced  career  training  ((section 

6  243),  relocation  assistance  (section  244),  and/or  special 

7  needs  groups  programs  (section  245),  as  determined  most  ap- 

8  propriate  by  the  State  labor  force  investment  board. 

9  STATE-OPERATED  BUSINESS/  LABOR  ADVANCED  CABEEB 

10  TRAINING 

1 1  Sec.  243.  (a)  The  State  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 

12  tract  with  private  for-profit  corporations  and  associations  of 

13  business  to  support  combinations  of  formal  on-the-job  and  in- 

14  stitutional  training  combined  with  internship  assignments 

15  which  will  prepare  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and 

16  young  adults  for  career  employment. 

17  (b)  The  training  period  may  not  extend  more  than  2 

18  years  in  addition  to  the  participation  in  youth  preparatory 

19  programs  and  first-tier  training  and  remediation  activities. 

20  (c)  All  contracts  shall  specify  the  classroom  and  on-the- 

21  job  training  that  will  be  provided,  the  skills  that  are  to  be 

22  acquired,  the  entry  requirements  for  participants,  the  comple- 

23  tion  standards,  and  a  good  faith  commitment  of  employment 

24  for  all  completers. 
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1  (d)  The  jobs  for  which  training  occurs  shaft  be  in  high 

2  demand,  growth  occupations  with  an  entry  wage  at  least 

3  double  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

4  (e)  The  training  may  not  resu/t  ui  displacement,  of  nor 

5  forestall  the  advancement  opportunities  of  currently  em- 

6  ployed  workers. 

7  (0  If  a#labor  organization  represents  employees  of  the 

8  corporation  or  the  association  of  corporations  who  are  en- 

9  gaged  in  the  same  work  as  the  occupation  of  training,  the 
10  labor  organization  shall  be  notifiedv~and  shall  be  afforded  a 
i  1  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 

12  State  labor  force  investment  board. 

13  (g)  No  advanced  career  training  program  with  an  em- 

14  ployer  or  employer  association  may  be  refilled  unless  three  of 

15  every  four  completers  have  been  placed  in  a  training-related 

16  job  at  a  wage  at  least  double  the  Federal  hourly  minimum, 

17  and  unless  completion  rates  are  reasonable  considering  the 

18  competencies  of  participants  and  the  requirements  of  the 

19  training. 

20  (h)(1)  All  labor  market  areas  within  the  State  will  be 

21  notified  of  advanced  career  training  opportunities  funded  by 

22  the  State  and  the  allocation  of  such  opportunities  will  be  pro- 

23  portional  to  each  labor  market  area's  share  of  the  State's 
:%    24  labor-market  related  economic  hardship. 
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1  (2>  The  labor  market  areas  will  be  responsible  for  re- 

2  cruiting  eligible  candidates.  If  the  labor  market  area  does  not 

3  recruit  an  adequate  number  of  applicants,  Xhe  State  shall 

4  assure  that  eligible  residents  of  the  labor  market  area  are 

5  afforded  opportunity  to  apply. 

6  (3)  To  he  eligible  for  State-operated  advanced  career 

7  training,  individuals  must  have  successfully  completed  labor 

8  market  area  youth  preparatory  programs  or  first-tier  entry 

9  training  and  remediation  activities. 

10  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

1 1  Sbc.  244.  (a)  The  State  may  utilize  resources  under  this 

12  section  to  assist  individuals  to  relocate  their  place  of  resi- 

13  dence  when  it  iq  determined  that  such  relocation  is  necessary 

14  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  permanently  employed  and 

15  self-supporting. 

16  (b)  Such  assistance  shall  be  given  only  to  individuals 

17  who  agree  to  relocation,  who  have  been  advised  of  employ- 

18  ment  and  investment  options  within"  the  labor  market  area, 

19  and  who  have  received  a  bona  fide  job  offer  or  are  enrolled  in 

20  a  training  activity  linked  to  employment  at  their  place  of  re- 

21  location. 

22  (c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the 

i 

23  reasonable  costs  of  transportation  for  such  individuals,  their 

24  dependents,  and  their  household  belongings,  plus  such  reloca- 
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1  tion  allowance  as  the  State  labor  force  investment  board  de- 

2  termines  to  be  reasonable. 

3  (d)  Assistance  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  eligible  for 
i      4  remediation  and  training  activities  authorized  in  title  I,  part 

5  C.  First  priority  should  be  given  to  completers  of  labor 

6  market  area  remediation  and  training  activities  and  youth 

7  preparatory  programs. 

8  SPECIAL  NEEDS  GBOUP8  PBOGRAM8 

9  S*c.  245.  (a)  The  8tate  may  contract  for  the  delivery  of 

10  services  for  incarcerated  offenders  who  will  be  reentering  the 

1 1  labor  force  and  other  individuals  in  State-maintained  facilities 

12  where  the  needs  of  such  individuals  cannot  be  adequately  ad- 

13  dressed  by  labor  market  area  investment  activities, 

14  (b)  All  activities  allowable  under  title  I  are  allowable 

15  under  this  section. 

16  (c)  The  eligibility  requirement*  of  title  I  apply  for  spe- 

17  cial  needs  groups  programs  funded  under  this  section. 

18  TITLE  III— FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

19  Part  A — General  Provisions 

20  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

21  Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  na- 

22  tional  oversight  and  support  for  State  and  labor  market  area 

23  investment  activities  and  decisionmaking,  and  to  address, 

24  through  nationally  administered  programs,  those  labor  force 
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1  problems  not  effectively  addressed  at  the  State  and  local 

2  levels. 


3  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS 

4  8bc.  302.  Of  fundi  available  for  carjfying  out  the  provi- 

5  sions  of  thii  title — 

6  (1)  60  percent  shall  be  available  "for  part  A,  sub- 

7  part  1,  Job  Corps; 

8  (2)  5  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  A,  subpart 

9  2,  economic  distress  programs; 

10  (3)  5  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  A,  subpart 

11  3,  Native  American  programs;  , 

12  (4)  5  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  A,  subpart 

13  4,  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  programs; 

14  (5)  5  percent  shall  be  available  tor  part  A,  subpart 

15  5,  business /labor  advanced  career  training  programs; 

16  (6)  20  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  B,  sub- 

17  part  1,  performance  supplements;  t 

18  (7)  8  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  B,  subpart 

19  2,  program  improvement  and  supportive  services;  and 

20  (8)  2  percent  shall  be  available  for  part  C,  Nation- 

21  al  Labor  Force  Investment  Board, 

22  FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  LINKAGES 

23  Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  seek  to  coordi- 


24  nate  activities  funded  under  this  Act  with  other  Federal  poli- 

25  cies  and  national  needs  through — 
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1  (1)  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

2  (A)  arranging  for  referral  of  participants  in 
8  investment  activities  under  this  Act  to  employ- 

4  ment  opportunities  within  the  volunteer  Armed 

5  Forces  and  civilian  employment  on  military  bases; 

6  (B)  arranging  for  remedial  education  of  re-' 

7  „  jected  Armed  Forces  applicants  referred  by  the 

8  JjlffiB-  Secretary  of  Defence  in  order  to  help  them  qualify 

9  \re§r«  '  for  entry  requirements;  and 

10  ^  (C)  arranging  for  advanced  career  training 

1 1  with  private  for-profit  defense  contractors; 

12  (2)  agreement  with  appropriate  Federal  officials, 

13  arranging  for  advanced  career  training  in  synfuel  proj- 

14  ects  and  Government-owned  company-operated  energy 

15  facilities; 

16  (3)  agreement  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 

17  agement,  arranging  for  ah  advanced  career  training 

18  program  in  all  Federal  agencies; 

19  (4)  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

20  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  arranging  to  facilitate  re- 

21  cruiting  for  conservation  programs  on  Federal  lands; 

22  (5)  agreement  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  ar- 

23  ranging  for  job  placements  and  advanced  career  train- 

24  ing  related  to  large-scale  Federal  projects; 
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1  (6)  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Tranipor- 

2  tation  arranging  advanced  career  training  in  conjunc* 

3  tion  with  large-scale  Federal  transportation  grant  pro- 

4  grams;  and 

5  (7)  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Education— 

6  (A)  arranging  for  the  joint  development  of  a 

7  structure  of  basic'  educational  competencies; 

8  (B)  structuring  methods  for  cooperative  plan- 

9  ning  and  implementation  ot  vocational  education 

10  programs  and  training  programs  under  this  Act; 

1 1  (C)  establishing  a  process  by  which  national- 

12  ly  validated  programs  are  disseminated  to  educa- 

13  tion  and  training  providers;  and 

14  (D)  enabling  joint  research,  development,  and 

15  evaluation,  where  appropriate,  under  the  activities 

16  described  in  section  344  of  this  Act. 

17  ANNUAL  BBPOBT8 

18  See.  304.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prepare  an 


19  annual  report  to  Congress  which  shall  review  all  Federal, 

20  State,  and  labor  market  area  investment  activities  funded 

21  under  this  Act,  and  be  transmitted  in  conjunction  with  the 

22  annual  report  of  the  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board. 
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1  Part  B— Pbdb rally ^)pbrated  Proorams 

2  STATEMENT  Of  PURP08B 

3  Sbc.  321.  It  if  the  purpose^  thii  part  to  establish  and 

4  maintain  a  range  of  federally  directed  inveitment  activities  to 

5  meet  the  special  Jieedi  of  labor  force  groups  not  effectively 

6  aaiiited  at  the  State  and  labor  market  area  levelit  to  iddreu 

7  the  problems  of  individuals  and  areas  affected  by  economic 

8  dislocations,  and  to  provide  intensive  training  opportunities 

9  available  to  individuals  from  all  States  and  labor  market 

10  areas. 

11  JOB  CORPS 

12  8bc.  322.  (a)  This  section  authorizes  a  nationwide  net- 

13  work  of  residential  and  ^presidential  centers  in  which  en- 

14  rollees  wJl  participate  in  intensive  programs  of  education, 

15  vocational  training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and  other 

16  activities  to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  dan  benefit 

17  from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in  a  group 

18  setting,  to  become  more  responsible,  employable,  and  produc- 

19  tive  citizens;  and  to  the  development  and  dissemination  of 

20  techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can  be 

21  widely  utilized   by   public   and   private   institutions  and 

22  agencies,  * 

23  (b)  To  become  an  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps,  a  young 

24  man  or  woman — 

i 
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1  (1)  must  have  attained  age  14  but  not  attained 

2  age  25  at  the  time  of  enrollment;  v+ 

3  (2)  must  be  eligible  for  dtl^Jr^r&m^ation  and 

4  training  activities;  .  \ 

5  (3)  cannot  be  effectively  served  by  less  compre- 

6  hensive  labor  market   area  and— State  investment 

7  activities; 

8  (4)  must  be  currently  living  in  an  environment  so 

9  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation*  a  disruptive 
10  homelife,  or  other  disorienting  conditions  as  to  substan- 
11*  tially  impair  prospects  for  successful  participation  in 

12  cjhier  programs  providing  needed  training,  education  or 

13  assistance;  and  / 

14  (5)  must  be  free  of  medical  and  behavioral  prob- 
v,  15  *       lems  so  serious  that  the  individual  could  not  adjust  to 

16  the  standards  of  conduct*  discipline,  work,  and  training 

17  which  the  Job  Corps  involves;  v 

18  (c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  specific,  standards  ' 
19<  and  procedures  for  the  screening  and  selection  of  applicants  , 

20  for  the  Job  Corps. 

21  (2)  Each  State  shall  be'provided  a  quota  of  opportunities 

*•  •  • 

22  based  on  its  share  of  the  eligible  population. 

23  (3)  States  shall  assWtTthat  Job  Corps  opportunities  and  t 
2k  recruitment  are  equitably  allocated  among  labor  market 

25  within  the  State.  • 
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1  (d)  No  individual  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  for 

2  more  than  two  years,  except  in  the  case  of  participation  in  an 

3  advanced  training  program  which  requires  an  individual  to 

4  stay  longer. for  completion. 

5  (e)  Job  Corps  centers  may  be  residential  or  nonresiden- 

6  tial  in  character,  or  both,  and  shall  be  designed  and  operated 

7  so  as  td^rovide  enrollees,  m  a  well-supervised  setting,  with 

8  education,  vocational  training,  work  experience  (either  in 

9  direct  program  activities  or  through  arrangements  with  em- 

10  ployers),  counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to  their 

11  needs.  The  Job  Corps  shall  provide  opportunities  for  qualified 

12  enrollees  to  obtain  the  equivalent  of  a  certificate  of  gradua- 

13  tion  from  high  school,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  pro- 

14  vide  assistance  to  qualified  corps  members  to  enroll  in  post- 
15  secondary  institutions  where  this  will  best  promote  their 

16  career  prospects. 

17  (f)(1)  The  Job  Corps  may  arrange  for  advanced  career 
18,  training. 

19  (2)  Advanced  career  training  jnay  be  arranged  in  post- 
20  secondary  institutions  for  corpsmembers  who  attained  a  gen- 

21  eral  education  development  certificate  or  high  school  diplo- 

22  ma,  have  demonstrated  commitment  and  capacity  in  their 

23  gartipip^tion  in  center  programs,  and  have  an  identified  occu- 

24  pational  goal. 
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1  (3)  The  Job  Corps  may  contract  with  private  for-profit 

2  business  and  labor  unions  to  provide  intensive  training  in 

3  company-sponsored  training  programs,  combined  with  intern- 

4  ships  in  work  settings. 

5  (4)  Advanced  career  training  may  continue  for  a  period 

6  not  to  exceed  two  years  in  addition  to  the  period  the  corps- 

7  member  previously  spent  in  regular  center  programs. 

8  (5)  During  the  period  of  participation,  the  enrollees  shall 

9  be  eligible  for  full  Job  Corps  benefits  or  a  monthly  stipend 

10  equal  to  the  average  value  of  residential  support,  food, 

11  allowances,  and  other  benefits  in  residential  Job  Corps 

12  centers. 

13  (6)  For  advanced  career  training  activities,  3  of  every  4 

14  completers  of  post  secondary,  corporate,  or  other  training  pro- 

15  gram  must  be  placed  in  training-related  jobs  before  new  en- 

16  rolleefi  are  accepted  into  this  advanced  career  training  pro- 

17  gram  and  completion  rates  must  be  reasonable  considering 

18  the  demands  of  the  training  and  the  skills  of  the  participants. 

19  (g)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  enrollees 

20  with  such  personal,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 

21  quarters,  subsistence,  transportation,  equipment,  clothing, 

22  recreational  services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may  deem 

23  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs. 

24  (2)  Personal  allowances  shall  be  established  at  a  rate 

25  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month  (in  constant  dollars  using  fiscal 
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1  1983  as  a  base  year)  during  the  first  6  months  of  an 

2  enrollee's  participation  in  the  program,  and  not  to  exceed 

3  $150  per  month  thereafter. 

4  ''  (3)  The  Secretary  may  provide  each  former  enrollee 

5  upon  termination,  a  readjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 

6  exceed  $150  (in  constant  dollars  using  fiscal  1983  as  a  base 

7  year)  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation  in  the  Job 

8  Corps. 

9  (h)  WitfuriMob  Corps  centers  standards  of  conduct  shall 

10  be  established  and  stringently  enforced.  If  violations  are  com- 

11  mitted  by  enrollees,  dismissal  from  the  corps  or  transfers  to 

12  other  locations  shall  be  made  if  it  is  determined  that  retention 

13  in  the  corps,  or  in  the  particular  center,  will  jeopardize  the 

14  enforcement  of  such  standards  or  diminish  the  opportunities 

15  of  other  enrollees.  . 

16  (i)(l)  Job  placement  services  shall  be  provided  to  all 

17  participants. 

18  (2)  Labor  market  areas  to  which  the  corpsmember  plans 

19  toreturn  or  relocate  shall  be  notified,  where  feasible,  prior  to 

20  the  termination  of  the  corpsmember  so  that  training-related 

21  placement  can  be  arranged. 

22  (3)  Where  the  labor  market  area  is  unable  to  arrange  a 

23  placement,  the  Secretary  may  make  other  arrangements  as 

24  necessary. 
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1  (4)  Job  Corps  participants  will  be  eligible  for  job  access 

i 

2  assistance  as  authorized  in  title  I,  part  D.  Labor  market  area 

3  expenditures  for  tryout  employment  and  social  bonuses  for 

4  Job  Corps  terminees  may  be  reimbursed  by  Job  Corps. 

5  (j)(l)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  and  in 

6  section  8143(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  in 

7  the  Job  Corps  shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees  and 

8  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Feder- 

9  al  employment,  including  those  regarding  hours  of  work, 

10  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment  compensation, 

1 1  and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

12  (2)  For  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

13  (26  JJ.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and  title  II  o£  the  Social  Security  Act 

14  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.),  enrollees  al)Vll  be  deemed  employees 

15  of  the  United  States  and  any  service  performed  by  an  individ- 

16  ual  as  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the 

17  employ  of  the  United  States. 

18  (3)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5, 

19  United  States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal  em- 

20  ployees  for  work  injuries),  enrollees  shall  be  deemed  civil  em- 

21  ployees  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term 

22  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  8108  of  title  5,  linked 

23  States  Code,  and  the  provisions  of  that  subchapter  shall 

24  apply  except —  r 
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1  (A)  the  term  of  "performance  of  duty"  shall  not 

2  include  any  act  of  an  enroilee  while  absent  from  the 

3  assigned  post  of  duty  of  such  enroilee,  except  while 

4  participating  in  an  activity  (including  an  activity  while 

5  on  pass  or  during  travel  to  or  from  such  post  or  duty) 

6  authorized  by  or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 

7  the  Job  Corps; 

8  (B)  in  computing  compensation  benefits  for  disabil- 

9  ity  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of  an  enroilee  shall  be 
10  deemed  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for  a 

/ll  grade  OS-2  employee,  and  sections  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 

12  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  enrollees; 

13  and 

14  (C)  compensation  for  disability  shall  not  begin  to 

15  accrue  until  the  day  following  the- date  on  which  the 

16  injured  enroilee  is  terminated. 

17  (4)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  in 

18  title  28,  United  States  Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered 

19  employees  of  the  Government. 

20  (5)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  a  claim  for  damages  to 

21  persons  or  property  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  Job 

22  Corps  to  be  a  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it 

23  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28,  United 

24  States  Code,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust  and  settle 

25  it  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,500. 

* 
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1 


ECONOMIC  DIBTRE88  PROGRAMS 


2  4  Sec.  323.  (a)(1)  This  section  authorizes  the  provision  of 

3  training,  retraining,  job  search  assistance,  placement,  reloca- 

4  tion  assistance,  and  other  aid  to  individuals  who  are  affected 

5  by  mass  layoffs,  natural  disasters,  Federal  Government  ac- 

6  tions  such  as  relocations  of  Federal  facilities  and  other  ex- 

7  igencies,  or  who  reside  in  areas  of  high  chronic  unemploy- 

8  ment  or  designated  enterprise  zones,  for  which  State  and 

9  labor  market  area  resources  and  programs  have  not  planned 

10  and  for  which  assistance  is  best  initiated  and  coordinated 

1 1  from  the  Federal  level. 

12  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  specifying  the 

13  factors  which  will  be  considered  in  determining  that  areas  or 

14  individuals  qualify  for  economic  distress  programs. 

15  (3)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  specifying  the 

16  levels  and  types  of  assistance  that  may  be  provided  in  differ- 

17  ent  circumstances. 

18  (4)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  regional  or  national  basis, 

19  through  contracts  with  for-profit  or  not-for-profit  intermediar- 

20  ies,  maintain  the  capacity  for  timely  intervention  in  the  case 

21  of  mass  layoffs,  national  disasters,  or  other  exigencies  not 

22  anticipated  by  needs-based  allocations  determined  on  earlier 

23  labor  market  conditions. 

24  (5)  At  the  request  of  an  affected  labor  market  area  and 

25  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  an  intermediary  shall  be 
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1  selected  by  the  Secretary  which,  in  coordination  with  the 

2  labor  market  area  investment  board  in  the  designated  areas, 

3  shall  survey  conditions  to  assess  eligibility  for  assistance,  and 

4  shall  develop  an  action  pl^n.  based  on  this  assessment. 

5  (6)  Upon  approval  by  the  labor  market  area  investment 

6  board  and  the  State,  the  action  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the 

7  Secretary.  The  Secretary  will  approve  or  disapprove  the  plan 

8  within  SO  days. 

9  (7)  The  intermediary  may,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 

10  plan,  provide  short-term  assistance,  including  individual  as- 

1 1  sessment  and  counseling,  job  search  assistance,  advice  to  af- 

12  feeted  individuals  concerning  available  benefits  and  entitle- 
*        13  ments,  relocation  counseling,  and  such  other  short-term  aid 

<I4   as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  during  the  period  of  develop- 
15  ment  and  approval  of  the  action  plan. 

l(j  (H)  Upon  approval  of  the  action  plan,  funds  for  author- 
17  iml  services  will  be  added  to  the  grant  of  the  affected  labor 
IH  market  area  and  the  action  plan  will  be  amended  to  the  bian- 

19  nual  labor  market  area  investment  plan  and  State  investment 

20  plan.  The  labor  market  area  investment  board  may  contract 

21  with  the  intermediary  for  the  delivery  of  services  including 

22  the  management  of  relocation  activities. 

23  (b)  All  activities  allowable  under  title  I  may  be  provided 

24  to  individuals  determined  eligible  under  the  action  plan.  In 

25  addition,  resources  may  be  utilized  to  assist  eligible  individ- 

A 
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1  uals  in  relocating  their  place  of  residence  when  it  is  deter- 

2  mined  that  such  relocation  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 

3  them  to  become  permanently  employed  and  self-supporting. 


4  Such  assistance  shall  be  given  only  to  individuals  who  concur 

5  in  the  relocation  and  who  have  received  a  bona  fide  job  offer 

6  or  are  enrolled  in  a  training  activity  with  a  job  promised  upon 

7  completion.  Assistance  shall  pot  exceed  the  reasonable  costs 

8  of  transportation  for  such  individuals,  their  dependents,  and 

9  their  household  belongings,  plus  such  relocation  allowance  as 

10  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  to  be  reasonable  in  ap- 

1 1  proving  the  action  plan.  . 

12  (c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  individuals  who 

13  have  been  displaced  by  mass  layoffs,  disasters  or  other  ex- 

14  igencies  have  little  chance  of  securing  gainful  employment  in 

15  the  local  area  without  assistance,  the  eligibility  restrictions  of 
IB  title  I  with  regard  to  family  income  over  the  previous  6 

17  months  may  be  waived.  In  no  case,  however,  may  individuals 

1 8  be  served  whose  family  earnings  during  the  period  of  partici- 

19  pation  exceed,  on  an  annualized  b^sis,  70  percent  of  the 

20  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower  Living  standard. 

21  NATIVE  AMERICAN  LABOR  FORCE  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

22  Skc\  324.  (a)  Because  of  the  severe  needs  of  the  Indian, 

23  Alaskan  Native  and  Hawaiian  native  communities,  and  be- 

24  cause  of  the  special  relationship  between  the  Federal  Oov- 

25  ernment  and  members  of  these  communities,  the  Secretary  of 
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1  Labor  will  administer  labor  force  investment  programs  for 

2  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes,  bands,  and  groups,  and 

3  'other  groups  and  individuals  of. Native  American  descent 

4  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  the  Lumbees  in  Washington,  the 

5  Menominees  in  Wisconsin,  the  Klamaths  in  Oregon,  the 

6  Oklahoma  Indians,  the  Passamoquoddies  and  Penobscots  in 

7  Maine,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts  in  Alaska,  and  Hawaiian  natives. 

8  (b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Indian  tribe,  band, 

9  or  group  on  Federal  or  State  reservations  has  demonstrated 

10  the  capability  to  effectively  administer  a  comprehensive  re- 

1 1  mediation  and  training  program,  labor  market  exchange  ac- 

12  tivities,  and  a  youth  preparatory  program,  the  Secretary  shall 

13  designate  such  tribe,  band,  or  group,  as  a  labor  market  area 

14  eligible  to  establish  q,  labor  force  investment  board  and  to 

15  serve  as  a  managing  agent  within  Federal  rules  and  regula- 
1.6  tions. 

1 7  (c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  tribe,  band,  or 

18  group  cannot  effectively  function  as  a  labor  market  area,  the 

19  Secretary  shall,  enter  into  arrangements  for  provision  of  such 

20  services  with  public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza-  \ 

21  tions  which  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or 

22  groups  to  be  served. 

23  (d)  The  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  eligible  under  this  sub- 
J    24  part  may  choose  to  combine  with  labor  market  areas  desig- 

25  nated  by  the  State,  in  which  case — 
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1  (1)  the  funds  available  for  the  Native  American 

2  programs  may  be  combined  with  the  grant  to  these 

3  labor  market  areas;  / 

4  (2)  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  will  have  repre- 

5  sentation  on  the  labor  market  area  investment  board; 

6  and 

7  (3)  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  II  will  apply 

8  relative  to  State  and  labor  market  area  responsibilities. 

9  (e)  No  provision  of  this  section  shall  abrogate  in  any 

10  way  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  to 

1 1  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  other  Native  American 

12  groups. 

13  (0  AH  activities  authorized  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of 

14  this  Act  are  allowable. 

15  (g>  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations, 

16  and  performance  standards  relative  to  Indian  and  Native 

17  American  programs  under  this  Act  as  may  be  required.  The 

18  Indian  and  Native  American  groups  directly  affected  shall  be 

19  consulted  in  the  development  of  such, rules,  regulations,  and 

20  performance  standards. 

21  (h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical  assistance  as 

22  necessary  to  groups  eligible  for  funding  under  this  program. 
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1  MIGRANT  AND  8EAS0F**L  FABMWOBKEB  INVB8TMBNT 

2  PBOOBAM 

3  Sec.  325.  (a)  Because  chronic  teasonal  unemployment 

4  and  underemployment  in  the  agricultural  industry,  exacerbat- 

5  ed  by  recent  advances  in  technology  and  mechanization,  con- 

6  stitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's  rural  employment 

7  prohlem,  and  because  of  the  interstate  mobility  patterns  of 

8  many  migrant»and  seasonal  farmworkers,  this  section  author- 

9  izcs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  comprehensive  remedi- 

10  ation  and  training,  youth  preparatory  programs,  and  labor 

1 1  exchange  activities  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  so 

12  that  they  may  secure  full-time  employment  and  stabilize  their 

13  incomes,  cither  within  or  outside  of  agriculture. 

14  (b)  The  Secretary  may  contract  on  a  competitive  basis 

15  with  public  agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations,  or  for- 

16  profit  organizations  to  provide  services  for  migrant  and  sea- 

17  sonal  farmworkers. 

18  (c)  If  after  the  competitive  process  the  Secretary  deter- 

19  mines*  that  particular  labor  market  areas  arc  affected  by  a 

20  seasonal  influx  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  who  are 

21  not  being  served,  the  Secretary  may  contract  with  the  labor 

22  market  area  for  services. 

23  (d)  While  the  Secretary  may  establish  speeial  labor-ex- 

24  change  services  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  each 

25  labor  market  area  is  obligated  to  provide  comprehensive 

4  21  I 
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1  labor-cxchangS  services  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 

2  residing  temporarily  or  permanently  in  the  labor  market  area. 

3  (e)  All  activities  authorized  elsewhere  in  titles  I  through 

4  II  are  allowable  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers, 

5  (0  Upon  request  from  a  labor  market  area  the  Secretary 

6  shall  certify  eligibility  for  importation  of  foreign  workers  in 

7  accordance  with  provision  of  agreements  or  arrangements  be- 

8  tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments  only  if  do- 

9  mestic  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  are  not  available. 

10  NATIONAL  BU8INE8h/laBOR  ADVANCED  CABBBB 

1  1  ,  TRAINING 

12  Hbc\  326.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into 

13  contract  with  private  for-profit  corporations  and  assocrstiohs 

14  of  business  to  support  combinations  of  on-the-job  and  institu- 

15  tional  training  plus  internship  assignments  which  will  prepare 
IB  economically  disadvantaged  adults  and  young  adults  for 

17  career  employment, 

18  (b)  Advanced  career  training  is  intended  to  be  intensive 

19  and  of  adequate  duration  to  assure  career  preparation,  but 

20  may  not  extend  more  than  2  years  in  addition  to  the  period  of « 

21  participation  in  youth  preparatory  activities  and  firs^-tienrc- 

22  mediation  and  training,  ,  I 

23  (c)  All  contracts  shall  specify  the  classroom  and  on-the- 

24  job  training  that  will  be  provided,  the  skills'  that  are  to  be 

25  acquired,  the  entry  requirements  for  participar^fs,  the  comple- 
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1  tion  standards,  and  a  good  faith  commitment  of  employment 

2  for  all  completers.  * 

2         (d)  The  jobs  for  which  training  occurs  must  be  in  ex- 

4  panding  employment  occupations  with  career  prospects  and 

5  an  cnt?y,wage  at  least  double  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

6  (e)  The  corporations  and  associations  may  include  com- 

7  panies  operating'  Oovernment-owncd  energy  facilities,  dc~ 

8  fens©  contractors,  synfuel  grant  recipients,  anS  other  recipi- 

9  ents  of  Federal  contracts. 

4 

|()  (f)  The,  lifting  may  not  result  in  displacement  of,  nor 

U  forestall  the  advancement  opportunities  of,  currently  em- 

12  ployed  workers.  { 

13  (g)  U  a  labor  organisation  represents  employees  of  the 

14  corporation  or  association  of  corporations  who  are  engaged  in 

15  the  same  work  as  the  occupation  of  training,  such  organiza- 
l«  lions  shall  be  notified  and  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
17  period  of  time  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  application  in 
|H  which  lo  make  comments  to  the  Secretary. 

\\\  (h)  No  national  advanced  career  training  position  funded 

20  may  be  refilled  unless  3  of  every  4  completers  has  been 

21  placed  in  a  training-related  job  at  a  wage  at  least  double  the 

22  Federal  minimum,  and  unless  completion  rates  are  reasonable 

23  considenng  the  competencies  of  participants  and  the  require- 

24  mentH  of  the  training 


1  (i)  In  allocating  opportunities  for  national  advanced 

2  career  training — 

3  (1)  all  States  shall  *be  notified  of  opportunities 

4  available  under  this  subpart; 

5  .  (2)  the  allocation  of  such  opportunities  shall  be 

6  proportioned  to  each  State's  share  of  the  Nation's  labor 

7  market-related  econortiic  hardship;  and 

8  (3)  the  States  shall  be  responsible  for  recruiting 

9  individuals  from  labor  market  areas. 

10  (j)  To  be  eligible,  individuals  must  have  successfully 

11  completed  youth  preparatory  activities  or  first-tier  remedi- 

12  ation  and  training  activities.     /'.'•"  w 

13  FBBEBAL.LABOB  MABKET  INFO BMATIO N  PBOGBAM 

14  Sec.  327.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  such  sums 

15  as  may  be  necessary  to, operate  a  Federal /State  cooperative 

16  statistical  labor  market  information  program  in  accordance 

17  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  \ 

18  (2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 

19  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  carrying  out  chapter 

20  35  of  title  44  of  the  United*  States  Code,  the  Vocational  Edu- 

21  cation  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (popularly 

22  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  may  be  made  available 

23  by  the  head  of  each  agency  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 

24  visions  of  this  section. 
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1  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  Maintain  a  comprehensive  na- 

2  tional  system  of  labor  market  information  on  a  national, 

3  State,  local,  and  other  appropriate  basis  which^shall  be  made 

4  publicly  available  iri  a  timely  fashion.. 

5  (c)  In  cjeurrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
w 

6  Secretary  shall  assure  that — 


7 
8 


10 

\x 

12 
13 
14 
15 
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(1)  departmefttaF  data  collecting  &nd  processing 
systems  are  consolidated  to  eliminate  overlap  and  du- 
ration; 

(2)  the  criteria  of  chapter  35  of  title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  met;  and  * 

(3)  statistical  reliability  and  national  standardized 
definitions  of  employment,  unemployment,  and  occupa- 
tional definitions  shall  be  used. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain,  on  a  national,  State, 

16  local,  and  other  appropriate  basis,  household  budget  data  at 

17  different  levels  of  living  (including  a  level  of  adequacy),  de- 

18  signed  to  reflect  the  differences  of  household  living  costs  in 
19.  national  regions,  States,  and  both  rural  rind  urban  locations. 

20  (e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  at  least  annually,  a 

21  report  linking  labor  force  status  with  earnings  and  income. 

22  (0(1)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
23.  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 

24  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  Director  of  the 

25  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall — 

w.  ~ 
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1  '■  (A)  review  the  need  and  the  application  of  all  op- 

2  erating  national  data  collection  and  processing  systems 

3  in  order  to  identify  gaps,  overlap,  and  duplications,  and 

4  integrate  at  the  national  level  currently  available  data 

5  spurces  in  order  to  improve  the  management  of  infor- 

6  mation  systems; 

7  (B)  maintain,  assure  timely  review,  and  implement 

8  national  standardized  definitions  with  respect  to  terms, 

9  geographic  areas,  timing  of  collection,  and  coding 

10  measures,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible; 

11  (C)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 

12  the  development,  maintenance,  and  utilization  of  labor 

13  market /occupational  supply  and  demand  information 

14  systems  as  described  in  section  227,  with  special  em- 

15  phasis  on  assistance  in  th'e  utilization  of  cost-efficient 

16  automatic  systems  and  improving  access  of  individuals 

17  to  career  opportunities  information  in  local  and  State 

18  labor  markets;  and 

19  (D)  assure  that  occupational  analysis  is  conducted 

20  relative  to  job  duties,  requirements,  methods  of  entry, 

21  training   expectations,   and  related   factors   for  the 

22  Nation's  labor  force.  f 

23  (2)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  theySecretary  of 

24  Defense,  shall  assure  the  development  of  Jtn  integrated  occu- 

25  pational  supply /demand  information  system  to  be  used  by 

2i'j 
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1  States  and,  in  particular,  in  secondary  and  postsecondary 

2  educational  institutions  in  order  to  assure  young  persona  ade- 

3  quate  information  on  career  opportunities  in  the  Armed 
A  Forces. 

'  5         (3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 

6  agement  and  Budget,  under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Pa- 

7  penvork  Act,  shall  assure  that,  from  the  funds  reserved  for 

8  this  section,  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  provide  staff  at 

9  the  Federal  level  to  assure  the  coordination  functions  de- 

10  scribed  in  this  section.  ' 

11  Part  C— Oversight  of  State  and  Lajbor  Market 

12  Area  Investment  Activities 

13  statement  of  purp08e 

14  Sec.  331.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  a 
16  national  framework  for  planning,  decisionmaking,  manage- 

16  ment,  and  delivery  of  investment  activities  authorized  under 

17  title  I  and  title  II,  to  provide  adequate  oversight  to  assure 

18  that  the  States  are  effectively  executing  the  authorities  dele- 

19  gated  to  them  under  title  II,  including  oversight  of  labor 

20  market  area  activities,  and  to  provide  rewards  for  effective 

21  performance  by  States  and  labor  market  areas. 

22  FI8CAL  CONTROL8 

23  Sec.  332.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  specify  minimum 

24  standards  for  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  for  State  and 
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1  labor  market -  area  investment  activities  funded  under  this 

2  Act. 

3  (2)  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  descrip- 

4  tion  of  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures.  The 

5  Secretary  will  review  these  procedures  and  may  require 

6  amendments  thereto  if  he  finds  them  inadequate  for  their  pur- 

7  poses.  Once  accepted,  these  procedures  will  be  utilized  by  all 

8  State  and  labor  market  area  activities. 

*  i 

9  (3)  The  Secretary  may  develop  alternative  prototypes 

10  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  States  without  approval  by  the 

1 1  Secretary. 

12  (b)(1)  The  Secretary  will  require  at  least  annual  audits 

13  of  all  expenditures  under  this  Act, 

14  (2)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  by  an  entity  independ- 

15  ent  of  any  agency  administering  the  funds  and  shall  be  con- 

16  ducted  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting 

17  principles  and  consistent  with  standards  prbvided  by  the 

18  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

19  (3)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

20  shall  periodically  evaluate  the  expenditures  of  recipients  of 

21  grants  under  this  Act  in  order  to  assure  that  expenditures  are 

22  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  determine 

23  the  effectiveness  of  the  recipient  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 

24  poses  of  this  Act. 
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1  (4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct,  each  year, 

2  comprehensive  reviews  in  at  least  10  States  and  labor  market 

3  areas  within  these  States,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effective- 

4  ness  of  fiscal  cohtrols  and  audit  procedures. 

5  (5)  The  Secretary  will  review  the  summaries  of  audit 

6  findings  provided  annually  by  each  State  and  may  investigate 

7  such  conditions,  practices,  or  other  matters  deemed  necessary 

8  to  determine  whether  any  recipient  of  funds  had  violated  any 

9  provision  of  this  Act. 

10  (c)(1)  Recipients,  including  those  receiving  direct  finan- 

11  cial  assistance  from  the  United  States  and  those  receiving 

12  subgrants  or  contracts,  shall  be  liable  to  repay  amounts  found 

13  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

14  (2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  misexpenditure 

15  of  funds  was  due  to  a  reason  other  than  willful  disregard  of 

16  statutory  requirements,  gross  negligence  or  failure  to  observe 

17  accepted  standards  of  administration,  the  amount  of  misex- 

18  pended  funds  may  be  subtracted  from  any  other  amount  to 

19  which  the  recipient  is  or  may  be  entitled. 

20  (3)  If  the  State  has  identified  misexpenditures  in  invest- 

21  ment  activities  in  the  State,  the  State  may  subtract  the  mis- 

22  expended  funds  from  any  amount  to  which  the  contractor  or 

23  subgrantee  is  or  may  be  entitled  or  may  recover  willfully  mis- 

24  expended  funds  from  the  contractor  or  subgrantee. 
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1  (4)  Where  the  State  identifies  misexpenditures  and  re- 

2  covers  funds,  these  funds  may  be  utilized  for  State-operated 

3  programs  authorized  in  title  II,  part  D. 

4  (5)  If  the  Secretary,  upon  review  of  the  actions  of  a 

5  State  in  regard  to  problems  identified  through  State  audit  and 

6  monitoring  reports  or  as  a  result  of  Federal  audits  and  moni- 

7  toring,  determines  that  the  State  is  not  taking  necessary 

8  action  to  recover  misexpended  funds,  the  Secretary  may  in- 

9  tcrvene  and  the  recovered  funds  will  be  utilized  for  Federal 

10  activities  authorized  under  title  III,  part  D,  program  im- 

1 1  provement  and  support. 

12  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

13  Sec.  333.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  uniform 

14  management  information  system  for  use  in  programs  funded 

15  under  this  Act. 

16  (b)  This  information  system  will  include,  for  participants 

17  in  preemployment  training,  entry  employment  experience,  re- 

18  mediation  and  training  activities,  advanced  career  training 

19  and  Job  Crops — 

20  (1)  detailed  characteristics  of  participants  includ- 

21  ing  family  income,  labor  force  status  at  entry,  and 

22  work  experience  over  the  previous  year,  plus  informa- 

23  tion  on  other  factors  affecting  ejjiployability,  as  well  as 

24  information  on  academic  competencies  as  assessed  by 

25  standardized  tests  of  reading  and  mathematics  achieve- 
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1  ment,  and  information  on  vocational  preferences  and 

2  aptitudes  as  assessed  by  standardized  tests; 

3  (2)  information  on  the  hours  of  treatment  of  each 

4  type  received  by  each  participant  as  well  as  the  esti- 

5  mated   public   costs  of   these   treatments   and  the 

6  allowances  and  wages  received  during  participation; 

7  (3)  information  on  the  competencies  attained  by 

8  these  individuals  including  educational  certifications, 

9  apprenticeship  completions,  and  vocational  compcten- 

10  cies,  and  employability  skills  certifications  as  specified 

1 1  in  the  management  information  system;  and 

12  (4)  information  on  termination  status  and  six- 

13  month  jVost  program  outcomes,  including  information 

14  on  the  relationship  between  training  assignments  and 

15  secured  jobs  in  the  post  program  period  and  improve- 

16  ments  in  hourly  wage  rates. 

•  17  (c)  For  labor  exchange  activities  and  for  school- to- work 

18  transition  assistance,  minimal  information  will  be  required 

19  covering  the  characteristics  of  individuals,  services  received, 

20  and  immediate  outcomes  including  job  placements,  types  of 

21  jobs  and  wages. 

i  * 

22  (d)  Each  State  will  be  required  to  provide  annual  sum- 

23  mary  information  as  specified  by  the  Secretary  concerning 

24  the  performance  of  all  investment  activities  by  the  State  and 

25  labor  market  areas  within  the  State. 
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1  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

2  Sec.  334.  (a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  participation  of 

3  private  for-profit  contractors  in  the  management  and  delivery 

4  of  services  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  issue 

5  guidelines  covering  appropriate  procedures  for  private  sector 

6  contracting. 

7  (b)  The  guidelines  will  include  limits  on  fees,  standards 

8  for  cost-plus  contracting,  exclusion  of  transactions  from  gross 

9  receipts  by  private  for-profit  contractors,  means  to  assure 

10  timely  payment  of  all  reimbursable  costs  and  coverage  of  the 

11  interest  costs  of  contracts  where  delays  in  payment  occur, 

12  standards  for  risk  insurance  against  fraud  and  abuse  and  al- 

13  lowable  expenditures  for  such  insurance. 

14  (c)  The  effect  of  these  guidelines  shall  be  to  assure  that 

15  private  for-profit  management  and  delivery  contractors  can 

16  compete  on  equal  terms  with  nonprofit  and  public  agencies, 

17  and  that  the  full  costs  of  public  support  of  nonprofit  and 

18  public  agencies  will  be  considered  in  those  cost  comparisons. 

1**  PERFORMANCE  SUPPLEMENTS 

20  Sec.  335.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  perform- 

21  ance  rating  system  with  separate  criteria  and  criteria  weights 

22  for  youth  preparatory  activities,  labor  market  exchange  activ- 

23  itios,  and  remediation  and  training  activities, 

24  (b)  The  performance  of  each  labor  market  area's  youth 

25  preparatory  programs,  labor  market  exchange  activities  and 
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1  remediation  and  training,  shall  be  ranked  annually  relative  to 

2  other  labor  market  areas  according  to  the  following  criteria 

3  and  weights: 

4  (1)  Rankings  shall  be  based  on  the  statistical  data 

5  standardized  management  information  system  annual 

6  reports  and  what  other  information  as  the  Secretary 

7  deems  relevant,  v 

8  (2)  The  performance  criteria  shall  give  due  consid- 

9  eration  to  the  effects  of  varying  labor  market  condi- 

10  tions  and  client  groups  so  that  ,  high  unemployment 

1 1  areas  and  those  serving  a  more  disadvantaged  popula- 

12  tion  are  not  penalized. 

13  (3)  Based  on  the  annual  assessment,  the  youth 

14  preparatory  programs,  remediation  and  training,  and 

15  labor  exchange  activities  of  each  labor  market  area  will 
IB          each  be  classified  as  exemplary  performers,  adequate 

17  performers,  and  inadequate  performers. 

18  (4)  Funds  available  for  performance  supplements 

19  will  be  divided  so  that  the  inadequate  performers  re- 

20  ceive  no  supplementation,  while  the  supplementation 

21  for  exemplary  performers,  measured  as  a  percentage  of 

22  needs-based  grants,  is  double  the  supplementation  of 

23  adequate  performers. 
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1  (5)  The  supplements  will  be  determined  on  each 

2  previous  year's  performance  and  added  to  the  grant  of 

3  each  Jabor  market  area  for  the  year  following. 

4  (6)  Each  State  and  labor  market  area  will  be  pro- 

5  vided  a  performance  report  summarizing  the  basis  for 

6  relative  ratings.  The  State,  on  behalf  of  any  labor 

7  market  area  in  the  State,  may  appeal  the  rating  to  the 

8  Secretary. 

9  (c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  distribute  supple- 


10  ments  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  according  to 

1 1  qualitative  standards  concerning  the  effectiveness  and  com- 

12  prehensiveneas  of  implementation  in  each  State.  For  this  in- 

13  terim  period,  the  Secretary  will  issue  guidelines  and  imple- 

14  mentation  benchmarks  which  will  recognize— 


15  (1)  development  of  business /labor  advanced  career 

16  training  opportunities  by  the  State  and  labor  market 

1 7  area;  i 

18  (2)  development  pf  curricula  prototypes,  compe- 

19  tency  standards,  and  certifications; 

20  (3)  integration  of  State  vocational  education  and 

21  vocational  rehabilitation  with  the  labor  force  invest- 

22  rnertt  decisionmaking  system  established  under  this 

23  Act; 

24  (4)  expansion  of  apprenticeship  within  the  States; 

25  and 
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1  (5)  completion  of  comprehensive  assessment  of 

2  human  services  programs  in  the  State  and  labor 

3  market  area  in  order  to  prepare  for  implementation  of 

4  this  Act. 

5  Part  D— Prooram  Improvement  and  Support 

6  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

7  Sec.  341.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to  provide  techni- 

8  cal  assistance,  improve  curricula  and  service  approaches,  en- 

9  courage  State  improvement  efforts,  evaluate  the  effectiveness 

10  of  investment  activities,  and  maintain  the  capacity  of  national 

1 1  intermediaries  to  assist  in  replicating  approaches  of  demon- 
Pi  strated  effectiveness. 

13  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUNDS 

14  Sk(\  342.  Of  funds  available  for  this  part— 

15  (1)  one-half  are  available  for  improvement  and  de- 

16  velopment  grants, to  States  (section  343); 

17  (2)  one-fourth  are  available  for  Federal  research 

18  ,  and  evaluation  (section  344);  and 

19  (3)  one-fourth  are  available  for  core  support  of  na- 

20  tional  intermediaries  (section  345). 

21  IMPROVEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ORANT8  TO -STATES 

22  Sec.  343.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 

23  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  improving  investment  activ- 

24  ities  through — 

25  (1)  development  and  dissemination  of  curricula; 
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1  *  (2)  pre9ervice  and  inservice  training; 

2  (3)  support  of  computer  use9  in  the  management 

3  -    and  delivery  of  services; 

4  N  (4)  development  of  training  competencies  in  new 

5  occupational  areas; 

6  (5)  State  research  and  evaluation  activities; 

7  (6)  management  assistance;  and 

8  (7)  dissemination  of  findings  on  model  programs 

9  and  approaches. 

10  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  priorities  each  year 

1 1  and  shall  distribute  grants  on  an  application  basis. 

12  FEDERAL  BKHKABCH  AND  EVALUATION 

13  Se<\»344.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fund  dem- 

14  onstration  projects,  research,  evaluation,  and  curriculum  de- 

15  velopment  activities  that  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
IB  to  — 

1 7  (1)  development  and  testing  of  com pctency- based 

18  curricula  for  prccmployability  skills  training,  remedial 

19  education,  and  vocational  instruction; 

20  (2)  studies*  to  determine  ^xpanding  occupations 

21  where  training  is  feasible  and  to  identify  training  activ- 

22  itics  in  the  private  sector; 

23  (3)  efforts  in  support  of  expanded  apprenticeship; 

24  (4)  studies  of  the  problems  of  special  needs  groups 

25  and  how  they  can  best  be  served; 
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1  (5)  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  services  pro- 

2  vided  and  programs  supported  by  national  intermcdiar- 

3  ies; 

4  (6)  development  activities  to  triin  personnel  to 

5  work  with  and  assist  handicapped  individuals; 

6  (7)  identification  and  ^development  of  advanced 

7  training  opportunities  generated  by  Federal  Oovern- 

8  ment  activities  such  as  synfuel  development; 

9  studies  of  management  techniques  and  staffing 

10  needs  to  effectively  deliver  investment  activities;  and 

11  (H)  testing  of  computer-assisted  and  '  computer- 
1*2  managed  instruction. 

r  9 

1 3  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  an  ongoing  evaluation 

14  of  investment  activities  in  a  stratified  sample  of  labor  market 
If)  areas  and  States,  as  well  as  contracting  for  periodic  evalua- 
lf>  tions  of  Job  Corps  and  other  nationally  operated  projects. 
17  (c)  The  Secretary,  in  the  annual  report  to  Congress, 
1H  shall  summarize  the  results  of  activities  funded  under  section 
IH  343  and  this  scc\jon. 

20  HCP PORT  OK  NATION At>  INTKBMKDI ABIKH 

21  Sjctv  34.r>.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 

22  core  support  grants  to  nationally  networked  organizations  in- 

23  eluding 

24  (1)  community-based  organizations; 
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1  *        (2)  nonprofit  intermediary  organizations  providing 

2  technical  support  for  exemplary  programs;  and  '," 

3  (3)   associations  of  delivery  and  management 

4  agents. 

5  (b)(1)  Funding  provided  under  tfes  section  at  the  nation- 

6  al  level  shall  be  limited  to  that  necessary  to  maintain  the  v 

7  capacity  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  support  on  a  con-* 

8  tract  basis i  to  States  and  labor  market  areas. 

9  .       (2)  Any  grantees  under  this  section  must  meet  the 

10  "market  test"  demonstrating,"  within  a  reasonable  period, 

11  that  their  services  provided  are  sustaihable  by  State  and 

12  labor  market  area  contracts. 
(3)  The  Secretary  shall  assess  the  services  provided  by 

r14  i^ch  national  intermediary,  including  ratings  by  State  and 
Id  labor  market  area  users  of  these  services,  and  will  make 

1 6  available  to  States  and  localities  these  evaluations.  * 

17  Pabt  E— National  Labob  Fobce  Investment  Bo^bd 

18  STATEMENT  OF  PUBP08E  >  / 

19  ,   Sec.  351.  The  purpose  of^^^rt  is  to  e^aMtsh  a  Na- 

20  tional  Labor  Korce  Investmenl^Board  that  will  advise  the 

21  President,  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  concerning  national 

22  labor  force  investment  policies,  programs,  and  practices,  will 

23  provide  assistance  to  State  and  labor  market  area  investment 

24  boards,  will  coordinate  occupational  information,  computer 

25  usage,  competency  standards,  and  other  issues,  and  will  sup- 
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1  port  and  coordinate  industrywide  labor  force  investment  com- 

2  mittees. 

3  ORGANIZATION  OF  BOARD 

4  Sec.  352.  (a)(1)  There  is  to  be  established  a  National 

5  Labor  Force  Investment  BoartyThe  Investment  Board  shall 

6  be  composed  of  15  members  *  broadly  representative  of  labor 

7  organizations,  industry,  commerce,  education  (including  voca- 

8  tional  and  technical  education),  and  communiiy-based  organi- 
J9  zations. 

10  (2)  tThe  Secretary*  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  labor, 

11  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services*  the  Secretary 

12  of  Defense  and  other  Federal  officials  concerned  with  em7 

13  ployment,  education,  and  training  issues  would  be  appointed 

14  to  the  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board  in  an  ex  offi- 

15  cio  capacity. 

16  (3)  At  least,  5  of  the  members  shall  be  chairpersons  of 

17  State  or  labor  market  area  labor  force  investment  boards. 

18  (4)(A)  The  chairpersons  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 

19  cil  on  Vocational  Education,  and  the  National  Advisory 

20  Council  on  Apprenticeship  shall  be  among  the  15  members  of 

21  the  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board. 

22  (B)  The  President  may  consolidate  the  National  Adviso- 

23  ry  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the  National  Advi- 

24  sory  Council  on  Apprenticeship  with  the  National  Labor 

25  Force  Investment  Board. 
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1  (5)  Members  shall  be  appointed  to  rotating  3-year  terms. 

2  A  chairperson  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  from 

3  among  the  15  appointed  members. 

4  (6)  The  Investment  Board  shall  establish  committees, 

r 

5  with  appropriate  staff  support,  to  focus  on  apprenticeship,  vo- 

6  cational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  occupational  and 

7  labor  market  information,  special  needs  groups,  and  employ- 

v 

8  ment  policy  issues  including  economic  development. 

9  (7)  The  Investment  Board  may  establish  and  provide 

10  support  for  uidustrywide  Labor  Force  Investment  Commit- 

1 1  tees  which  shall  develop  industry  training  standards  and  poli- 

12  cies,  including  expansion  of  apprenticeship,  identify  opportun- 

13  ites  for  business/labor  advanced  career  training,  and  coordi- 

14  nate  public  and  private-iector  investment  activities  in  these 

15  industries. 

16  (b)  The  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board  shall — 

17  (1)  assume  all  responsibilities  authorized  for  the 

18  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  by  the 

19  *    Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  the 

20  National  Coordinating  Committee  for  the  work  incen- 

21  »    tive  program  authorized  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 

22  Security  Act,  and  the  National  Occupational  Informa- 
2^  tion  Coordinating  Committee  -authorized  under  the  Vo- 
24  cational  Education  Act  of  1963; 
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(2)  coordinate  or  consolidate^  or  both,  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education,  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Ap- 
prenticeship, established  'under  the  National  Appren- 
ticeship Act  of  1937;  and  the  reports  of  each  of  these 
bodies  shall  be  consolidated  into  a  single  annual  report 
by  the  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board; 

(3)  collaborate  where  appropriate  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  activities  specified  in  sections  326  through  345, 
including  such  activities  as1— 

■j 

(A)  developing  contract  procedures  for  the 
national  business/labor  advanced  career  training; 

(B)  advising  the  Secretary  regarding  the  nec- 
essary information  to  be  collected  through  the 
management  information  system; 

(C)  suggesting  the  guidelines  for  issue  by  the 
Secretary  regarding  appropriate  procedures  for 
private  sector  contracting; 

(I))  reviewing  the  performance  rating  system 
for  supplements; 

(E)  developing,  reviewing,  and  commenting 
on  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(F)  developing  national  performance  stand- 
ards; 
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(4)  assess  publicly  and  privately  funded  human  re- 
source development  activities  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  Congress  how  these  activities  can  be 
better  integrated  into  a  consistent  and  coordinated  ap- 
proach for  improving  the  productive  capacity  and  utili- 
zation of  the  American  labor  f^rce,  and  such  assess- 
ments and  recommendations  should  assess  the  feasibil- 
ity of —  , 

(A)  the  financing  of  publicly  supported  labor 
force  investment  activities,  in  part,  through  em- 
ployer tajtes,  with  credits  for  employers  who 
sponsor  entry  training  and  who  collaborate  with 
public  training  activities; 

(B)  the  integration  of  Federal  aid  for  voca- 
tional education  with  activities  funded  under  this 

,  Act; 

(C)  the  integration  of  Federal  and  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  with  the  activities  financed 
under  this  Act; 

(D)  the  integration  of  federally  funded  post- 
secondary  education  tuition  support  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  students  into  the  investment 
activities  financed  under  this  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  Gl-bill-type  voucher  as  one  treatment 
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option  for  those  in  need  of  training  and  remedi- 
ation; * 

(E)  the  coordination  of  investment  activities 
supported  under  this  Act  with  countercyclical 
measures  such  as  employment-generating  counter- 
cyclical revenue-sharing,  conservation  programs 
on  Federal  lands,  large-scale  Federal  projects, 
and  public  works  activities,  including  use  of  tryout 
employment,  on-the-job  training  and  social  bo- 
nuses in  the  public  and  nonprofit  sectors  as  a 
means  to  assure  that  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged will  secure  a  reasonable  share  of  any  jobs 
created  under  such  countercyclical  activities;  uti- 
lizing the  labor  market  area  labor  exchange  sysr 
tems  as  the  recruiting  and  referral  mechanism  for 
all  eountercydically  generated  employed,  and  cre- 
ating advanced  career  training  opportunities  in 
conjunction  with  any  job  creation;  and 

(F)  the  provision  of  tax  incentives  to  employ- 
ers to  encourage  cooperation  with  the  apprentice- 
ship approach  and  possible  amendments  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  other  legislation  to 
provide  lower  wages  during  the  first  stages  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  order  to  encourage  the  hiring  and 
training  of  young  adults; 
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(5)  identify  the  training  and  remediation  which 
occurs  or  may  be  arranged  in  the  private  sector,  the 
large  employers  with  their  own  training  facilities,  and 
the  potential  uses  of  such  facilities  in  conjunction  with 
national  and  State  business/labor  advanced  training 
programs; 

(6)  identify  the  training  and  remediation  which 
occurs  or  may  be  arranged  in  the  Federal  Government 
sector  and  its  contractors,  and  the  potentials  for  devel- 
oping advanced  career  training  in  the  Federal  sector; 

(7)  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  education 
system  and  employers,  the  basic  educational  competen- 
cies needed  for  entry  into  the  labor  market  and  develop 
a  system,  similar  to  the  general  education  development 
test,  whereby  States  can  set  standards  for  certification 
consistent  with  this  national  framework; 

(8)  develop  prototype  competency  standards  and 
skills  hierarchies  for  preemployment  skills  training,  re- 
medial education,  general  education  development  test 
preparation,  and  the  most  common  occupations  of  vo- 
cational training;  support  the  screening  and  referencing 
of  available  public  and  private  sector  i^|ructional  ma- 
terials relative  to  these  competency  frameworks,  and 
provide  these  prototype  materials  and  standards  to 
States  and  labor  market  areas; 
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1  (9)  assess  apprenticeship  registrations  nationally 

2  and  in  each  State  to  determine  new  and  expanding  oc- 

3  cupations  where  apprenticeship  might  be  instituted  as 

4  well  as  occupations  where  specific  States  might  expand 

5  their  apprenticeship  system  based  on  the  positive  expe- 

6  rience  of  other  States; 

7  (10)  coordinate  occupational  information  Police- 

8  tion,   analysis  and   dissemination   in   the  States  by 

9  activity;  > 

10  (11)  encourage,  where  reasonable,  the  expanded 

1 1  use  of  computers  in  the  management  and  delivery  of 

12  investment  activities; 

13  (12)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 

14  labor  market  areas  labor  force  investment  boards  and 

15  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  materials  con- 

16  oerning  planning,  management,  and  monitoring  tech- 

17  niques. 

18  (13)  coordinate  the  development  of  industry  train- 

19  ing  standards  and   policies   through   support   of  in- 

20  dustrywide  business/labor  committees. 

21  ADMINIHTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

22  Sec.  353.  The  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board 


23  is  established  as  a  nonprofit  public  corporation  under  contract 

24  to  the  Department  of  Labor  with  funds  provided  under  this 

25  Act.  The  Investment  hoard  is  authorized  to — 
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1  (1)  appoint  and  determine  the  reasonable  compen- 

2  ,  sation  of  such  staff  personnel  as  the  chairperson  deems 

3  necessary; 

4  (2)  secure  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants; 

5  (3)  enter  into  contracts  and  make  such  other 

6  amendments  and  modifications  as  may  be  necessary; 

7  (4)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 

8  of  professional  personnel,  consultants,  and  experts,  not- 

9  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 

10  (5)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  and 

1 1  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests  to  carry  out  the 

12  functions  of  the  Commission  under  this  title; 

13  (6)  conduct  such  studies,  hearings,  research  activi- 

14  ties  and  demonstration  projects,  and  other  such  activi- 

15  ties  as  the  Investment  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry 

16  out  its  functions;  and 

17  (7)  provide  grants  to  business/labor  labor  force  in- 

18  vestment  committees  established  on  an  industrywide 

19  basis  to  develop  industry  training  standards  and  poli- 

20  cies,  to  identify  opportunities  for  business/labor  ad- 

21  vanced  career  training,  and  to  coordinate  public  and 

22  private  sector  investment  activities,  but — 

23  (A)  the  Investment  Board  may  provide  full 

24  financing  for  staffing  and  technical  support  of 
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1  these  committees  during  a  reasonable  startup 

2  period; 

3  (B)  after  this  reasonable  startup  period,  pri- 

4  vate  business  must  match  the  contributions  of  the 

5  National  Labor  Force  Investment  Board  in  main- 

6  taining  these  industrywide  business /labor  invest- 

7  ment  committees. 

O 
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m  CONGRESS  It     O  f-'COO 

D  SE88KW  rt.  K.  DDoo 

To  provide  fo^»  job  training  program  and  for  other  purpose* 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

KkHHI'AHY  10,  H)H2 
Mr  Pktei  (for  himself  and  Mr  Ampin)  introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committer  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  a  job  training  program  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howie  of  Representa- 

2  -tires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Training  for  Jobs  Act" 

TAHLK  OF  CONTENTS 
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See  | o.l  Ilanmng  thr  program 

S*h  H  W4  Program  admin  miration 

See  103  Program  rlrmrnt* 

TITLK  II    NATIONAL  JOB  TRAINING  PRtMIRAMS 

Pa*t  \    N'ativk  Amkhu  as  Kmimotmknt  Training  Phouhamm 
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Past  R~ Mioiant  and  Skahonal  Kahmwokkkk  Employment  Tbainino 

PkOORAMH 

S«c  311  Suu»ment  of  findingi 

Sec  213  Program  authorized  ^ 

PaBT  <*      KKMKAK  H,  KVAI  t  ATfON-.  Pi  MIT  PROJKCTH,  AND  TkCIINICAL 

Ahwhtanck 

Sec  33!   Kc»earch  - 

K 

Sec  33V  Evaluation 

S*c  323  Pilot  projeeti 

Sec  334  Training  and  technical  M*iiUuir<* 

I'akt  l>    Lahob  Makkkt  Information 

Set   331   Cooperative  labor  market  information  program 

Sre  333  KedcraJ  reipomiihilitieii 

Sec  313  State  labor  niarkrt  information  program* 

TITLK  IT!    ADMIN  1ST R A T I V K  ANDOKNKilAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec    MM    Authorization  of  appropriation* .  program  vcar 
Set    .U*3  Dwtnhution  of  fund* 
Ser   IU;J  Performance  criteria 
Sec    i<>4   KUeal  control* 

Sec  'it>r>  Report ■ ,  recordkeeping,  and  trm*«  ligation* 

See  'M*\  Affirmative  action  * 
Sec  H>7  CommniKK)  on  Kmplnwncht  and  Productmt* 
Sec  'MtH   \dnuni«trahve  provonon 
Set   MM  ftrpral 

TITLK  IV    AMENDMENTS  TOTIIK  WAONKK  PKYSKR  ACT 

Sec   $u|   Public  emplovrnrnt  office*  program 

TITLK  \    DISMM'ATKD  WORKERS 

Sec  .'M'j  Xutboruation.  allotment 

Sec  503  Identtfu  at  ion  of  di*J««  ated  Worker* 

Sec  .'M'i  Program  element* 

Set  ,"»04  l^x-al  participation 

TITLK  VI    COORDINATION  OK.IOH  TKAININO  U'TIYITIKS 

Sec  »U>|    \'%r  of  private  jndu'trv  council* 
Sec  lJO*J    \dvi*or\  council* 

Se?   f>03  Performance  of  *er\ice*  b\  State  agennei  receiving  Federal  a**i*tance  for 
I  raining 

« 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(I)  the  term  "artificial  barriers  to  employment" 
means  limitations  in  the  hiring,  firing,  promotion,  li- 
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i 

censing,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 

2 

which  are  not  directly  related  to  an  individual's  fitness 

( — * 

3 

or  ability  to  perform  the  duties  required  by  the  employ- 

4 

ment  position; 

5 

(2)  the  term  ,4community-based  organizations'1 

6 

means  private  nonprofit  organizations  which  are  repre- 

7 

sentative  of  communities  or  significant  segments  of 

8 

communities  and  which  provide  employment  training 

9 

services  (for  example,  Opportunities  Industrialization 

10 

("enters,  the  National  Urban  League,  SER-Jobs  for  > 

11 

Progress,  United  Way  of  America,  Mainstream,  the 

12 

National  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  neighborhood  groups 

13 

and  organizations,  community  action  agencies,  commu- 

14 

nity  development  corporations,  vocational  rehabilitation 

15 

organizations,  rehabilitation  facilities  (as  defined  in  sec-  & 

IB 

tion  7(10)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973),  agencies 

17 

serving  youth,  union-related  organizations,  and  employ- 

18 

er-related  nonprofit  organizations); 

19 

(3)  the  term  "economically  disadvantaged"  means 

20 

a  person  who  (A)  receives,  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 

21 

which  receives  cash  welfare  payments  under  a  Federal, 

22 

jtftate,  or  local   welfare  program;  (B)  has,  or  is  a 

23 

— 

member  of  a  family  which  has,  received  a  total  family 

24 

income  for  the  six-month  period  prior  to  application  for 

25 

the  program  involved  (ex(^uaivp  of  unemployment  com- 
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1  pensation  and  welfare  payments)  which,  in  relation  to 

2  family  size,  was  not  in  excess  of  the  higher  of  (j)  the 

3  poverty  level  determined  in  accordance  with  criteria 

4  established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 

5  ment  and  Budget,  or  (ii)  70  per  centum  of  the  lower 

6  living  standard  income  level;  or  (C)  is  receiving  food 

7  stamps,  pursuant  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977; 
H  (4)  the  term  "Oovernorv*  means  the  chief  execu- 
U  live'  of  any  State, 

(!>)  the  term  "Hawaiian  native"  means  any  indi- 

I  1  vidtial  anv  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives,  prior  to 

12  177H,  of  the  area  which  now  consists  of  the  Hawaiian 

13  Inlands, 

j4  (f()  the  term  "long-term  unemployed"  means  a 

IS  person  who  has  been  unemployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or 

If)  more, 

17  (7)  the  term  "lower  living  standard  income  level" 

IK  means  that  income  level  (adjusted  for  regional,  metro- 
\\\  politan,  urban,  and  rural  differences  and  family  size) 

20  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  the 

21  most  recent  "lower  living  family  budget"  issued  by  the 

22  Secretary: 

23  (H)  the  term  "offender"  means  any  adult  or  juvc- 

24  nile  who  is  or  has  been  subject  to  any  stage  of  the 
^  25         criminal  justice  process  for  whom  employment  and 
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1  training  services*  may  be  beneficial  or  who  requires  as  - 

2  ■  sistance  in  overcoming  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
*3  ..'  resulting  from  a  record  of  arrest  or  convSlion; 

4  (9)  the  term  "recipient"  means  any  person,  orga- 

5  /nization,  unit  of  government,  corporation,  or  other 
.  6  entity  receiving  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 

7  whether  directly  from  the  Secretary,  or  through  an- 

8  other  recipient  by  subgrant,  contract,  subcontract, 

9  agreement,  or  otherwise; 

10  *        (10)  the  term  "Secretary '^means  the  Secretary  of 

\l  LaborP 

\2  .r .  *      (ll)*the  term  "State"  includes  the  several  States, 

w13  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  o^f  Puerto 

14  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Norther^  Mariana 

15  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 

16  V  '    the  Pacific  Islands; 

17  ■   (12)  the^term  "supportive  services"  means  sery- 

18  ices  which  are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  employ- 
id  ability   of  participants,   enhance   their  employment 

20  opportunities,  assist  them  in  retaining  employment,  an 

21  facilitate  their  movement'  into  permanent  employment 

22  ndt  subsidized  under  the  Act.  Supportive  services  may 

23  include  ^health  care,  transportation,  temporary  shelter, 

24  child  care, *ajid  financial  counseling  and  assistance; 
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1 

(13)  the  term  "unemployed  persons0  means  per- 

2 

sons  who  are  without  jobs  ana  wno  want  aiiu  are 

3 

avaiiable  lor  wor&.  me  tteieniiuiatiuii  ui  wuciudi 

4 

'*''■».'     '                                                /  y 

'  sons  are  without  jobs  pnan  De  maae  m  acturuauce  wiw 

5 

the  criteria  used  by  the  iJureau  oi  i*aoor  otatisncs^i 

6 

the  Department  oi  Labor  m  denning  persons  as 

*  * 

7  ' 

unemployed; 

8 

(14)  the  term    unit  ot  general  local  goveriuneiit 

9 

means  any  city,  municipality,  comity,  town,  luwiiomy, 

10 

parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  poiiuiat  auuw 

11 

vision  which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  aim  apcuu 

12 

funds,  as  well  as  general  corporate. ana  ponce  powers, 

^and  v 

14 

(15)  the  term    youth    means  maiviauais  wno 

15 

have  not  y^&t  reached  age  19. 

16  * 

TITLE  I— STATE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

17 

allotment;  Allocation 

18 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Seven  per  centum  of  the  amount  appro- 

,  19  priated  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 

20  allotted  to  the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  sub- 

21  section  (b)  (2)  and  (3).  The  amount  allotted  under  this  para- 

22  graph  shall  be  available  to  the  Governor  of- each  State.  ^ 

23  (2)(A)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amouftLal- 

v    .  .  .  .  \ 

24  'lotted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  e&ch  Staie 
25-  may*  be  ustfd  for  the  costs  of  auditing  activities  and  othdj 
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1  statewide  administrative  activities  under  sections  304  and, 

2  305. 

3  (B)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted  under  para*  ' 

4  graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  each  State  'shall  be  used  for 

5  programs  and  actpatrai  pursuant  to  section  105(e). 

6  (b)(1)  The/remainder  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 

7  ant  to  section  301  (a;  for  each  fiscal  year  after  complying  with 

8  the  set-aside  under  section  302(a),  relating  to  national  pro- 

9  grams,  and  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shalT  be  allotted  in 

10  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

11  (2)  Two  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  under,  this 

12  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Gpm- 

13  mon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000 

14  among  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 

15  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mar- 

16  iana  Islands. 

17  (3)  Of  the  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted  under  this 

18  subsection  for  each  fiscal  year — 

19  (A)  50  per  centum  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 

20  the  relative  number  of  long-term  unemployed  persons 

21  within  the  State  compared  to  the  total  number  of  long- 

22  term  unemployed  persons  in  all  States;  and 

23  "  -(B)  50  per  centum  shall  be  allotted  on  the  basis  of 

24  the  relative  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 

25  sons  \vhb  are  in  the  labor  force  within  the  State  com- 
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1  pared  to  the  total  number  of  economically  disadvan- 

2  taged  persons  who  are  in  the  labor  force  in  all  States. 

3  (4)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3)— 

4  (A)  the  term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Com- 

5  mon wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 

6  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 

7  lands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

8  (B)  the  terin  "long-term  unemployed  persons" 

9  means  the  average  number  of  persons  who  have  been 
10         unemployed  for  at  least  fifteen  weeks  for  the  most 

{\l         recent  two-year  period  preceding  the  year  for  which 

12  the  determination  is  made. 

13  (cKl)  The  sum  allotted  under  subsection  (b)  to  each 

14  State  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  service  de- 

15  livery  areas  within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 

16  number  of  economically  disadvantaged  persons  who  are  in 

17  the  labor  force  in  each  service  delivery  area  within  the  State 

18  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  within  the 

19  State.  ,  " 

20  (2)  The  substate  allocations  required  by  this  subsection 

21  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  1980  census  data  until  the 

22  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  agree  that 
*   23  there  is  moje  recent  statistical  data  for  making  the  substate 

24  allocations  which  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  such 

25  allocations. 
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1  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AREA 

2  Sec.  102.  (a)  A  service  delivery  area  is  any  area  served 

3  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  a  prime  sponsor  established  unddr  the 

4  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  except  that, 
'  5  with  respect  to  any  area  for  which  the  State  was  a  prime 

6  sponsor,  the  Coventor  may  designate  subdivisions  of  the 

7  State  as  service  delivery  areas  within  the  State  if  services 

8  under  that  Act  were  planned  or  administered  for  such  subdi- 

9  visions.  Service  delivery  areas  established  under  this  subsec- 

10  tion  shall  remain  in  effect  until  they  are  changed  in  accord- 

1 1  ance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  , 

12  0>Ml)  The  Governor  may  propose  tentative  revisions  in 

13  service  delivery  areas  for  the  State  if  he  determines  that  the 

14  revised  area  will — 

15  (A)  promote  substantially  more  effective  delivery 

16  of  job  training  services; 

1 7  (B)  have  available  an  effective  agency  for  adminis- 

18  tering  job  training  services;  and 

19  (C)(i)  be  more  consistent  with  labor  market  or 

20  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  boundaries  than 

21  the  prior  area  but  the  requirement  of  this  clause  shall 

22  not  be  construed  to  require  the  Governor  to  designate 

23  an  entire  labor  market  area;  or 
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1  (ii)  be  more  coniistent  with  existing  areas  in 

v 

2  which  related  services  are  provided  under  other  State 

3  or  Federal  programs. 

4  (2>  Any  tentative  revisions  proposed  by  the  Governor 

5  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a  written  description  of  the 

6  reasont  therefor. 

7  (3)  After  the  Governor  has  proposed  such  tentative 

8  areas,  chief  elected  officials  of  units  of  general  local  govern-  m 

9  mentlihay  petition  to  have  areas  designated  as  service  deliv- 

10  ery  areas  either  as  proposed  by  thfe  Governor  of  with  modifi- 

1 1  cations.  Such  petitions  shall  be  jointly  filed  by  the  units  o^ 

12  general  local  government  and  the  private  industry  council, 

13  except  that  separate  petitions  may  be  filed  if  no  agreement 

14  can  be  reached  between  the  chief  elected  officials  and  the 

15  private  industry  council.  Such  petitions  shall  ^include  the 

16  views  of  other  chief,  elected  officials  and  private  industry 

17  councils  in  the  affected  areas  and  shall  include  any  agree- 

18  merits  made  concerning  planning  or  administration  pf  pro- 

19  grams  in  the  proposed  service  delivery  area. 

20  (4)  The  Governor  shall  review  each  petition  and  may 

21  approve  each  petition,  with  or  without  modification.  The 

22  Governor  shall  approve  any  petition  that  includes  the  agree- 

23  ment  of  both  the  private  industry  councils  and  chief  elected 

24  officials  of  the  affected  interim  service  delivery  area,  unless 

25  he  determines,  for  good  cause  shown,  that  such  agreement 

26 'j      •  * 
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1  will  not  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Act.  A  disapproval 

2  under  the  preceding  sentence  of  the  Governor  may  be  ap- 

3  pealed  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

4  (5)  The  Governor  shall  approve  any  petition  from  a  unit 

5  of  general  local  government  with  a  population  of  two  hundred 

6  and  fifty  thousand  or  more  to  be  a  service  delivery  area  for 

7  that  unit  of  government  unless  (A)  the  private  industry  coun- 

8  cil  does  not  concur,  and  (B)  the  Governor  makes  specific  find- 

9  ings  of  fact  why  inclusion  of  that  unit  of  local  government  in 

10  a  larger  area  will  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act  either 

1 1  because  such  area  is  needed  to  accommodate  labor  market 

12  factors  or  to  coordinate  with  othef  related  service  delivery 

13  areas.  If  the  Governor  and  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 

14  ment  cannot  reach  agreement,  the  dispute  resolution  provi- 

15  sions  of  section  103(e)(3)(C)  shall  apply. 

16  (c)  No  change  in  a  service  delivery  area  may  be  made 

17  later  than  four  months  before  the  beginning  of  a  program 

18  year  or  within  two  years  of  a  previous  revision. 

19  (d)  Each  Governor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  annual- 

20  ly  on  changes  in  service  delivery  areas  Within  the  State  made 

21  during  the  year.  If  interim  areas  established  under  subsection  " 

22  (a)  remain  in  effect,  the  Governor  shall1  include  in  the  report 

23  the  reasons  for  <?&ch  area  why  change  was  not  made. 
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1  PLANNING  THE  PBOOBAM 

2  „     Sec.  ,103.  (a)  A  program  plan  shall  be  prepared  in  ac- 

3  cordance  with  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  for  any  program 

4  year^hat  begins  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  certification 
5,  of  a  private  industry  council  under  subsection  (b).  Until  the 

6  beginning  of  such  program  year,  a  program  plan  shall  be  pre- 

7  pared  by  the  prime  sponsor  established  under  the  Compre- 

8  hensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

9  (bMD  There  shall  be  a  private  industry  council  for  every 

10  service  delivery  area  to  be  selected  in  accordance  with  this 

1 1  subsection.  Each  council  shall  consist  of— 

X2  (A)  representatives  of  private  industry,  who  shall 

13  constitute  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  council; 

14  and 

15  (B)  representatives  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 

16  emment,  educational  agencies,  organized  labor,  com- 

17  -     munity-based    organizations,    economic  development 

18  agencies,  and  the  employment  service. 

19  (2KA)  Representatives  *of  private  industry  shall  be 

20  owners  of  business  concerns,  chief  executives  or  chief  operat- 

21  ing  officers  of  for-profit  organizations,  or  other  officers  of 

22  business  concerns  who  have  or  have  had  profit  and  loss  re- 

23  sponsibility  for  an  autonomous  part  of  a  business. 

54  •  (B)  Private  industry  representatives  on  the  council  shall 

25  be  selected  from  among  individuals  nominated  by  general 
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1  purpose  business  organizations  operating  within  the  area  and 

2  shall  include  representation  from  small  business.  For  the  pur- 

3  pose  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  ''general  purpose  busi- 

4  ness  organizations"  means  organizations  which  admit  to 

5  membership  any  for-profit  business  operating  within  the  geo- 

6  graphic  area. 

7  (C)  The  chief  elected  officials  of  units  of  general  local 

8  governments  within  the  service  delivery  area  shall  appoint 

9  members  to  the  council  from  the  individuals  so  nominated  in 

10  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the  units  of 

1 1  general  local  government  within  the  service  delivery  area.  In 

12  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement*,  the  appointment  shall  be 

13  made  by  such  officials,  in  proportion  that  the  economically 

14  disadvantaged  population  of  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 

15  ment  has  to  the  total  economically  disadvantaged  population 
IB  of  the  service  delivery  area.  Any  fractional  appointments 

17  shall  be  allocated  to  the  largest  unit  of  government.  Members 

18  may  be  replaced  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nominating 

19  and  appointing  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 

20  of  this  paragraph  or  in  accordance  wilh  the  bylaws  of  the 

21  private  industry  council. 

22  (3)  The  remaining  representatives  on  the  council  shall 

23  be  selected  by  agreement  between  chief  elected  officials  of 

24  units  of  general  local  government  from  individuals  recom- 

25  mended  by  interested  organizations.  If  agreement  cannot  be 
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1  reached,  other  representatives  shall  be  selected  by  the  Gov- 

2  ernor  on  the  basis  of  such  recommendations. 

3  (4)  The  number  of  members  of  the  council  shall  be  de- 

4  termined  by  agreement  among  the  chief  elected  officials  of 

5  units  of  general  local  government  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 

6  agreement,  by  the  Governor. 

7  (5)  The  Governor  shall  certify  a  private  industry  council 

t' 

8  when  he  determines  that  its  composition  and  appointments 

9  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Such 

10  certification  shall  be  made  or  denied  within  thirty  clays  after 

11  the  date  on  which  a  list  of  members  is  submitted  to  the  Gov- 

12  ernor. 

13  (6)  In  determining  the  population  of  a  unit  of  general 

14  local  government,  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)(C),  there 

15  shall  be  excluded  the  population  of  any  general  local  govern- 

16  ment  ovfer  fifty  thousand  population  wtfhin  the  boundaries  of 

17  any  other  such  unit.  The  population  of  a  unit  of  general  local 

18  government  shall  not  be  counted  if  it  has  population  under 

19  fifty  thousand  find  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  a  larger 

20  general  unit  of  local  government. 

21  (c)  When  the  private  industry  council  is  certified  by  the 

22  Governor,  the  council  shall — 

23  (1)  prepare  the  program  plan  for  the  service  deliv- 

24  ery  area;  and 

2S 1 
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1  (2)  certify  training  institutions  and  other  agencies 

2  pursuant  to  section  105(d). 

3  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  subsection,  the 

4  council  may  hire  such  staff  and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 

5  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  plan. 

6  (d)  Each  program  plan  shall  contain — „*« 

7  0r>  description  of  services  and  programs  to  be 

8  furnished  within  the  service  delivery  area; 

9  (2)  procedures  for  identifying  and  selecting  partici- 

10  pants; 

11  (3)  procedures  for  selecting  service  providers; 

12  (4)  the  budget  for  the  program  year  in  such  detail 

13  as  the  private  industry  council  determines  necessary, 

H,  including  any  proposed  expenditures  for  the  succeeding 
S 

15  program  years; 

„  16  (5)  expected  performance  accomplishments  and  a 

17  comparison  with  the  performance  of  the  previous  pro- 

'18  gram  year;  and 

19  (6)  an  annual  report  of  the  activities  conducted  in 

20  the  service  delivery  area  in  the  previous  program  year. 

21  (eKl)  Each  private  industry  council  shall  publish  a  pro- 

22  posed  plan  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  before  the  beginning 

23  of  a  program  year  and  provide  interested  parties  an  opportu- 

24  nity  for  comment.  The  council  may  hire  a  hearing  examiner 

25  to  hold  hearings  if  necessary.  The  final  plan  shall  be  pub- 
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1  liihed  not  later  than  eighty  day*  before  the  program  year  and 

2  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  jointly  by  the  private  in- 
8  duatry  council  and  the  chief  elected  official  in  the  service  de- 

4  livery  area,  or,  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  official  in  the 

5  area  by  their  designated  representative.  If  such  official  or 
jB  representative  does  not  agree  with  all  or  any  part  of  the  plan, 

7  the  private  industry  council  shall' reconsider  the  plan,  in 

8  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  disagreement  cannot  be  resolved  after 

9  mediation  by  the  Governor,  the  proposed  plan  together  with 

10  proposed  revisions  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  res- 

1 1  otution. 

12  (2)  The  Governor  shall  approve  the  plan  unless— 

1<$  (A)  the  Governor  finds  for  specific  reasons  that 

14  the  plan  will  not  meet  performance  criteria, 

15  (B)  the  Governor  determine?  that  the  proposed 

16  program  will  not  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged, 

17  or 

jg  .(C)  the  plan  does  not  provide  corrective  measures 

.19     *    for  deficiencies  found  in  audits  or  other  assessments 

20  from  previous  years, 

21  (SKA)  The  Governor  shall  disapprove  the  plan  if  he  finds 

22  that  it  will  not  provide  equality  of  access  U>  all  segments  of 

23  the  disadvantaged  community  in  the  area. 

24  (B)  Any  disapproval  by  the  jBovemor  shall  be  made 

25  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  that  the  plan  is  submitted. 

/ 

>  \ 
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(C)  If  after  disapproval  by  the  Governor,  the  matter 


2  cannot  be  resolved  within  thirty  days,  the  matters  in  dispute 

3  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  arbitration. 

4  The  Secretary  shall  decide  the  matters  iij  dispute  within 

5  thirty  days  after  receiving  the  submission  under  this  subpara- 

6  graph. 

7  PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

8  Sec.  104.  (a)  Funds  allocated  for  use  in  any  service 

9  delivery  area  shall  be  available  to  the  entity  qualifying  as  the< 

10  prime  sponsor  for"  that  area  until  the  Governor  takes  action 

1 1  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  if  the  prime  sponsor  agrees  to  ad- 

12  minister  the  funds  received  in  accordance  with  a  plan  ap- 

13  proved  under  section  103.  If  the  prime  sponsor  is  not  willing 

14  to  enter  inter  such  agreement,  the  funds  shall  be  administered 

15  by  an  entity  jointly  agreed  to  by  the  private  industry  council 

16  certified  under  section  103  and  the  Governor,  and  if  there  is 

17  no  council  certified  under^section  103,  by  an  entity  selected 

18  by  the  Governor. 

19  (bKD  The  private  industry  council  and  the  chief  elected 

20  official  in  the  service  delivery  area  or  their  designated  repre- 

21  sentative  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  official  in  the  area 

22  may  jointly  apply  to  the  Governor  to  have  the  private  indus- 

23  try  council  designated  as  the  recipient  and  administrator -of 

24  funds  allocated  for  use  in  that  area.  The  designation  shall  be 

25  made  if  the  Governor  determines  that — 
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1  (A)  the  private  induitry  council  will  have  the  ad- 

2  ministrative  capacity  to  administer  such  funds; 

3  (B)  there  are  adequate  safeguard!  for  the  protec- 

4  tion  of  public  fundi  received  by  the  private  industry 

5  council;  and 

6  (0)  the  private  industry  representatives  oft  the  pri- 

7  vate  industry  council  are  in  favor  of  tuch  designation. 

8  (2)  In  any  service  delivery  area  in  which  no  joint  peti- 

9  tion  has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Governor  may 

10  designate  the  private  industry  council  as  the  recipient  and 

1 1  administrator  of  funds  allocated  for  use  in  that  area  if  he  finds 

12  that  the  conditions  in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  subsection 

13  (bMD  are  met,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  private 

14  industry  council  are  in  favor  of  such  designation,  and  the  ad- 

15  ministrator  hafr  not  adequately  carried  out  the  requirement 

16  of  this  Act. 

1-7         (S)  No  designation  may  be  made  by  the  Governor  with- 

18  out  notice  to  units  of  general  local  government  in  the  service 

19  delivery  area  and  an  opportunity  for  such  governments  and 

20  other  interested  parties  to  be  heard  by  the  Governor  or  his 

21  designee. 

22  (4)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 

23  for  any  program  year  in  any  service  delivery  area  may  be 

24  used  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  administration  (including  evalua- 

25  tion)  in  that  area. 
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1  (5)  Whenever  a  private  industry  council  b^s  been  desig- 

2  nated  as  the  recipient  'mi-  administrator  of  funds  allocated 

3  under  this  title,  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 

4  in  /my  fiscal  year,  excluding  funds  used  for  administration 

5  and  on-the-job  training  programs,  shall  be  subcontracted  by 

6  the  council. 

7  (c)(1)  In  order  to  assist  the  Governor  in  making  the  de-- 
%  cisiows  and  determinations  required  under  this  title,  the  Gov- 
9  ernor  may  establish  a  State  job  training  council.  In  order  to 

10  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title,  at  least  one-fourth 

11  of  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  business  representa- 

12  tives  of  private  industry  councils,  and  the  remainder  shall  be 

13  representatives  of  units  of  general  local  government,  labor, 

14  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  State  or  other  public 

15  agencies  as  the  Governor  determines  have  a  significant  inter- 

16  est  in'  the  operation  of  job  training  programs  in  the  State. 

17  (2)  The  Council  may— 

18  (A)  advise  the  Governor  on  his  decisions  under 

19  this  title; 

20  (B)  review  and  evaluate,  including  making  recom- 

21  mendations  for  changes  in  State  or  Federal  legislation 

22  or  operations,  programs  and  policies  related  to  job 

23  training  and  related  programs;  and 

24  (C)  conduct  planning  activities   under  section 

25  105(e). 
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1  PBOGRAM  ELEMENTS 

2  Sec.  105.  (a)  Funds  allocated  to-service  delivery  areas 

3  under  this  Act  nuty  be  used  for— 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1^ 
20 
21 
22 


(1)  basic  and  remqgial  education,  institutional  and 
on-the-job  training,  counseling,  occupational  training, 
preparation  for  work,  job  search  training  and  any  other 
activity  designed  to  prepare  disadvantaged  persm^for 
and  place  them  in  employment; 
~*  (2)  supportive  services  necpereary.to  enable  per- 
sons to  participate  uNhe  pr^gnuri  and  to  assist  them  in 
retaining  employment; 

(3)  the  wages  ji  participants  as  employees  of  a 


organization  for  a  period 
persons  perform  services 


>yer  p-s  part  of  a  program 


public  or  private  riot-for-profi ; 
of  up  to  6  weeks  while  suci 
for  a  private  for-profit  empL 

to  place  the  participant  m  regular  employment  with  , 
such  employer; 

(4)  payments  to/pfrivate  for-profit  employers  for 
on-the-job  traijMfy£  and  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  the/cos^  to  such  employer  of  providing  such 

(5)  reimbursement  of  participants  for  costs  in- 

23  /  curred  in  barticipating  in  programs,  but  su7,  funds 

24  I    shall  not  Up  available  for  the  payments  of  stipends  or 


25  \llowahces; 


and/ 
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1  (6)  employment  generating  activities'  to  increase 

2  job  opportunities  for  eligit  le  persons  in  the  are^. 

3  jCosta  under  clause  (4)  may  be  determined  by  any  reasonable 

4  method  such  us  a  percentage  of  wages  paid,  including  a  de 


le  participant's  incn 


pro- 


5  clining  percentage  related  to  t 

6  ductivity  as  the  participant  progresses  through  (tie  training 

7  period,  The  restriction  contained  in  clause  (5)  shall  not  pre- 

8  elude/the  payment  of  modest  gums  to  persons  wh|  have  suc- 

9  cessfully  completed  all  or  an  identifiable  part  of  a/program  or 

10  hav(j  special  needs  due  to  participation  in  long-t^ym  training. 

11  /  (b)(1)  An  amount  equal  to  at  least  the  f/qjreentage  of 

12  funds  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  but  not  fticjre  than  one 


13  aftd  one-half  tinjes  that  percentage  shall  be  available  for  any 

14  Program  year  in  any  service  delivery  area  to  pro|ide  services 
fto  individuals  under  the  age  of  22.  *  ' 

lyj  (2)  The  percentage  in  .paragraph  (1)  shall  be  50  per 

ll  centum  adjusted  by  the  difference  that  the  ratio  of  disadvan- 

l'8  taged  youth  to  disadvantaged  adults  in  the  service  delivery 

19  area  bears  to  that  ratio  for  all  States.  *  j 

20  (c)  A  person  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  a  program 

2 1  conducted  or  assisted  with  funds  allocated  to  A  service  deliv- 

22  ery  area  under  this  Act  only  if  the  person  m  economically 

23  disadvantaged,  except  that  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of 

24  the  participants  may  be  individuals  who  are  not  economically 

25  disadvantaged  if  such  individuals  have  encountered  barriers 
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1  to  employment.  Such  individuals  may  include  individuals  who 

2  are  physically  handicapped,  have  limited  English-speaking 

3  ^ability,  are  displaced  homemakers,  ex-offenders,  alcoholics, 

4  or  addicts  or  are  workers  identified  under  section  502. 

5  <d)(l)  In  selecting  agencieij  to  deliver  services  within  a 


given  to 
inparable 


6  service  delivery  area,  prim  3  consideration  shall  be 

7  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  agency  in  delivering  co 

8  services  based  on  past  performance. 

9  (2)  No  agency)  shall  )e  llsed  to  provide  occupational 

10  skills  training  unless  ihe  private  industry  council  has  certified 

11  that  the  level  of  sk|U  provided  Is  acceptable  to  emp  foyers  in 

12  the  area.        -  j 

13  (e)  Amounts'  available  t)  Governors  undeij  section 

14  101(a)(2)(B)  may  be  used  for—  i 

15  (1)  expenses  of  the  State  council,  including  evalu- 

16  ,      ation  of  programs; 

17  (2)  technical  assistance; 

18  (3)  developing  linkages  between  programs  funded 

19  under  this  Act  and  related  programs  and  providing  as- 

20  siBtance  to  programs  funded  under  this  Act  and  related 

21  Federal  or  State  legislation; 

22  (4)  providing  programs  for  offenders  and  ex-of- 

23  fenders  or  other  persons  whom  the  Governor  deter- 

24  mines  require  special  assistance; 


eric 
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1  (5)  providing  programs  for  workers  who  have  no 

2  reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to  the  occupation  or 

3  industry  from  which  they  have  been  laid  off; 

4  (6)  developing  and  providing  labor  market  qnd  oc- 

5  cupational  information;  %  * 

6  (7)  developing  a  management  information  system 

7  compiling  and  analyzing  reports  from  the  system;  and 

8  (8)  providing  incentives  for  superior  performances 

9  „ "   pursuant  to  section  303(e). 

10  (0(1)  The  Governor  shall  publish  a  proposed  plan  for 

11  uses  of  funds  under  subsection  (e)  one  hundred  and  twenty 

12  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  progranf  year  and  provide 

13  opportunity  for  comment  to  interested  parties.  The  Governor 

14  may  hire  a  hearing  examiner  to  hold  hearings  if  necessary. 

15  The  final  plan  shall  be  published  eighty  days  before  the  be- 

16  ginning  of  the  program  year  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 

17  Secretary. 

18  (2MA)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan  \ithin 

19  thirty  days  unless  he  finds,  fop  good  cause  shown,  thatStje 

20  plan  is  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  this  title.  ^ 

21  (B)  Any  disapproval  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  made  \ 

22  within  thirty  days  afte/the  date that  the  plan  is  submitted  to  \ 

23  the  Secretary.  \ 

24  (C)  If  after  disapproval  by  the  Secretary,  the  Governor 

25  and  the  Secretary  cannot  reach  agreement  within  thirty  days, 
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J  the  Governor  may  request  ft  hearing  on  the  record  under  sub- 

2  chapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title. 5,  United  States  Code£ 

3  TITLE  n— NATIONAL  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

4  Pabt  A — Native  Ambbican  Employment  Tbainino 

5  Programs 

6  PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

7  Sec;.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  serious  unem- 

8  ployment  and„econ6mic  disadvantage  exist  among  members 

9  of  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  and  Hawaiian  Native  communi- 

10  ties;  (2)  "there  is  a  compelling  need  for  the  establishment  of 

11  comprehensive  training  and  employment  programs  for  men?- 

12  bers  of  those  communities;  and  (3)  such  programs  are  essen- 
\3  tial  to  the  reduction  of  economic  disadvantage  among  individ- 

14  ual  members  of  those  communities  and  to  the  advancement  of 

15  economic  and  social  development  in  these  communities'"  con- 

16  sis  tent  with  their  goals  and  lifestyles. 

17  (b)  The  Congress  therefore  declares  that,  because  of  the 

18  special  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government  and 

19  most  of  the  individuals  to  be  served  by  the  provisions  of  this 

20  part,  (1)  such  programs  shall  be  administered  at  the  national 

21  level;  (2)  such  programs  sKall  be  available  to  federally  recog- 

22  nized  Indian' tribes,  bands,  and  groups  and  to  other  ^groups 

23  and  individuals  of  Native  American  descent;  and  (3)  such'  pro- 

24  grams  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maximize 

25  the  Federal  commitment  to  support  growth  and  development 
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1  as  determined  by  representatives  of  the^communities  and 

2  groups  served  by  this  part.  , 

3  PBOOBAM  AUTHORIZED  r  , 

4  Sfia  202.  (aMlMA)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under  « 

5  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall,  wherever  possible,  utilize 

6  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  on  Federal  or  8tate  reserva- 
7-  tions  (including  Alaska  Native  villages  or  groups  as  defined 

8  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  December  18, 

9  1971)  and  the  Oklahoma*  Indians,  having  a  governing  body 

10  and  such  organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 

1 1  serve  Native  Americans,  for  the  provision  of  employment  and 

12  training  services  under  this  section.  When  the  Secretary  5e- 

13  termines  that-such  tribe,  band,  or  group  has  demonstrated  the 

14  capability  to  effectively  administer  a  comprehensive  employ- 

15  ment  and  training  program,  the  Secretary -shall  require  such 

16  tribe,  band,  or  gnfup  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  Meeting 

17  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  prescribes. 

18  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  programs  to  meet 

19  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  Hawaiian  natives 

20  through  such  organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 

21  best  meet  their  needs. 

22  (2)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under  this  section, 

23  the  Secretary  shall  make  arrangements  with  organizations 

24  (meeting  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary)  serving 

25  nonreservation  Native  Americans  for  programs  and  projects 
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1  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  Native  Americans  for 

2  employment  and  training  and  related  services. 

3  (b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines' not  to  utilize 

4  Indian  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  for  the  provision-  of  employ- 

5  ment  and  training  services  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  , 

6  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  enter  into  arrange- 

7  ments  for  the  provision  of  such  services  with  organizations 

8  which  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  tribes,  bands,  or  groups 

9  to  be  served. 

10  (c)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  take  appropriate  action 

1 1  to  establish  administrative  procedures  and  machinery  (includ- 

12  ing  personnel  having  particular  competence  in  this  field)  for 

13  the  administration  -  of  Native  American  employment  and 

14  training  programs  authorized  under  this  Act. 

15  (d)  Funds  available  for  this  part  shall  be  expended  for 

16  programs  and  activities  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 

17  section  including  but  not  limited  to  such  programs  and  activi- 

18  tics  carried  out  by  recipients  under  other  provisions  of  this 

19  Act.  \ 

20  (c)  No  provision  of\his  part  shalf  abrogate  in  any  way 

21  the  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 

22  Native  American  bands,  tribes,  or  groups. 
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1  Part,  B — Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker 

2  Employment  Training  Programs 

3  statement  of  findings 

4  Sec.  211.  The  Congress  findi  and  declares  that — 

5  (1)  chronic  seasonal  unemployment  and  underem- 

6  ployment  in  the  agricultural  industry,  substantially 

7  affected  by  recent  advances  in  technology  and  mecha- 

8  nization,  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Nation's 

9  rural  employment  problem  and  Substantially  affect  the 

10  entire  national  economy;  and 

11  (2)  because  of  the  special  nature  of  farmworker 

12  employment  and  training  problems  such  programs  can 

13  best  be  administered  at  the  national  level. 

14  PBOGRAMj  AUTHORIZED 

15  S»a  212.  (aMD  ThySecretary  shall  meet  the  employ- 

16  ment  and  training  needs  of  migrants  and  seasonal  farm- 

17  workers  through  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  orga- 

18  nizations,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  programs  and  activi- 

19  ties  carried  out  by  recipients  under  other  provisions  of  this 

20  Act,  as  the  Secretary  determines  have  an  understanding  of 

21  the  problems  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  a  famil- 

22  iarity  with  the  area  to  be  served,  and  a  capability  to  adminis- 

23  ter  effectively  a  comprehensive  employment  and  training  pro- 

24  gram  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
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1  <2)  Programs  supported  under  this  part  shall  include, 

2  but  not  be  limited  to,  employment  and  training  in  traditional 

3  as  well  as  newly  developing  agricultural  occupations  and  re- 

4  lated  assistance  and  supportive  services. 

5  (bMD  In  awarding  a  grant  or  contract  for  services  ad- 

6  ministered  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  stand- 

7  ard  competitive  Government  procurement  policies. 

8  {2)  In  administering  programs  under  this  section,  the 

9  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate  State  and  local  offi- 

10  cials  and  may  enter  into  agreements  with  such  officials  to 

1 1  assist  in  the  operation  of  such  programs. 

12  Pabt  C— Reseabch,  Evaluation,  Pilot  Peojbcts, 

13  and  Technical  Assistance 

14  besbabch 

15  Sec.  221.  (a)  To  assist  the  Nation  in  expanding  work 

16  opportunities  and  assuring  access  to  those  opportunities  for 

17  all  who  desire  it,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  comprehen- 

18  sive  program  of  employment  and  training  research  utilizing 

19  the  methods,  techniques,  and  knowledge  of  the  behavioral 

20  and  social  sciences  arid  such  other  methods,  techniques,  and 

21  knowledge  as  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  empioy- 

22  ment  and  training  problems. 

23  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  e«tablish  a  program  of  experi- 

24  mental,  developmental,  and  demonstration  projects,  through 

25  grants  or  contracts  for  the  purpose  of  improving  techniques 
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1  and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  specialized  methods  in 

2  meeting  employment  and  training  problems. 


5  tinuing  evaluation  of  all  programs,  activities,  and  research 

6  and  demonstration  projects  conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act, 

7  including  their  cost  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 

8  this  Act,  their  impact  on  communities  and  participants,  their 

9  implication  for  related  programs,  the  extent  to  which  they 

10  meet  the  needs  of  persons  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  national 

1 1  origin,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  mechanism  for  the  delivery  of 

1 2  services. 

13  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 

14  grams  authorized  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  statutory 

15  goal  of  increases  in  employment  and  earnings  for  partici- 

16  pants,  duration  in  training  and  employment  situations,  infor- 

17  mation  on  the  postenrollment  labor  market  experience  of  pro- 
IB  gram  participants  for  at  least  a  year  following  their  termina- 

19  tion  from  such  programs,  and  comparable  information  on 

20  other  employees  or  trainees  of  participating  employers. 

21  (c)  In  order  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  and  costs 

22  on  recipients  in  carrying  out  evaluations  of  the  cost  effective- 

23  ness  of  identical  or  similar  programs  of  recipients,  the  impact 

24  of  such  programs  on  communities  and  agents,  the  implication 

25  for  related  programs,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  mechanism  for 
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1  the  delivery  of  services,  the  Secretary  shall  u>  the  maximum 

2  extent  possible,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  use 

3  statistical  sampling  techniques! 

4  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit^)  the  C6n- 

5  gress  an  annual  report  for  employment  and  training  pro- 

6  grams.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such  report — 

7  (1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements,  failures,  and 

8  problems  of  the  programs  authorised  in  this  Act  in 

9  meeting  the  objective  of  this  Act; 

10,  x  (2)  a  summary  of  major  findings  from  research, 
1 1  evaluation,  pilot  projects,  and  experiments  conducted  in 

,12         the  previous  fiscal  year; 

13  (3)  recommendations  for  program  modifications 

14  based  upon  analysis  of  such  findings;  and.  „ 

15  (4)  such  other  recommendations  for  legislative  or 
IB          administrative  action  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 

17  ate- 

18  PILOT  PROJECTS 

19  Sbc.  223.  (a)  From  funds  made  available  under  this 

20  part,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assistance  to  recip- 

21  ients  for  pilot  projects  which  meet  the  employment-related 

22  needs  of  persons  who  face  particular  disadvantages  in  specific 

23  and  general  labor  markets  or  occupations  and  other  persons 

24  whom  the  Secretary  determines  require  special  assistance. 
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1  (b)  Each  pilot  project  assisted  under  this  section  shall  be 

2  designed  to  assist  in  eliminating  artificial  and  other  employ- 

3  ment  barriers  faced  by  such  persons. 

4  (c)  No  project  under  this  section  shall  be  assisted  for 

5  more  than  three  years.  \ 

6  (d)  In  selecting  recipieitfs  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 

i.      ■  ■  ■ 

7  tary  shall  give  special  consideration  to  applications  submitted 

8  by     community-based    organizations     of  demonstrated 

9  effectiveness. 

10  1      TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  A88I8TANCE 

11  Sec.  224.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appropri- 

12  ate  State  officials,  shall  provide  directly  or  through  grants, 

13  contracts,  or  other  arrarigemejits — 

14  (1)  appropriate  preservice  and  inservice  training 

15  for  specialized,  supportive,  supervisory,  or  other  per- 

16  sonnel;  and 

17  (2)  appropriate  technical  assistance  with  respect 

18  to  programs  assisted  under  this  Act. 

19  Part  D — Labor  Market  Inform^j^ 

20  COOPERATIVE  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  PROGRAM 

21  Sec.  231.  (a)(1)  From  the  amount  set  aside  under  sec- 

22  taon  302(a)(5)  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  such  sums  as  may 

23  be  necessary  to  operate  a  federal/State  cooperative  statisti- 

24  cal  labor  market  information  program  in  accordance  with  the 

25  provisions  of  this  part. 
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1  (2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  funds 

2  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  carrying  out  chapter 

3  35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Vocational  Edu- 

4  cation  Act  pf  1963,  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (popularly 

5  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act)  may  be  made  available  by 

6  the  head  of  ea«h  such  agency  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 

7  provisions  of  this  part. 

8  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  comprehensive  na- 

9  tional  system  of  labor  market  information  on  a,  national, 

10  State,  local,  and  other  appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  made 

11  publicly  available  in  a  timely  fashion. 

12  (c)  In  carrying  out  the  provision  of  this  part,  the,  Secre- 

13  tary  shall  assure  that — 

14  (1)  departmental  data  collecting  and  processing 

15  systems  are  consolidated  to  eliminate  overlap  and 

16  duplication; 

n  (2)  the  criteria  of  chapter  35  of  title  44  of  the 

18  United  States  Code  are  met;  and  s 

19  (3)  statistical  reliability  and  national  standardized 

20  definitions  of  employment,  unemployment,  and  occupa- 

2 1  tional  definitions  are  used. 

22  (d)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain,  on  a  national,  State, 

23  and  local,  and  other  appropriate  basisi  household  budget  data 

24  at  different  levels  of  living  (including  a  level  of  adequacy), 
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1  designed  to  reflect  the  differences  of  household  living  costs  in 

2  national  regions,  States,  and  both  rural  and  urban  locations. 

3  (e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish,  at  least  annually,  a 

4  report  linking  labor  force  status  \|ith  earnings  and  income. 

5  .     FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

6  Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 

7  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 

8  tary  df  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the 

9  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall — 

10  (1)  review  the  need  and  the  application  of  all  op- 

11  grating  national  data  collection  and  processing  systems 

12  in  order  to  identify  gaps,  overlap,  and  duplications,  and 

13  integrate  at  the  national  level  currently  available  data 

14  sources  in  order  to  improve  the  management  of  infor- 

15  mation  systems; 

16  (2)  maintain,  assure  timely  review,  and  implement 

17  national  standardized  definitions  with  respect  to  terms, 

1 8  geographic  areas,  timing  of  collection,  and  coding 

19  measures,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible;  and 

20  (3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  in 

21  the  development,  maintenance,  and  utilization  of  labor 

22  market/occupational  supply  and  demand  information 

23  systems  and  projections  of  supply  apd  demand  as 

24  described  in  section  233,  with  special  emphasis  on  as- 
,25  sistance  in  the  utilization  of  cogt-efficient  automated 
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1  systems   and   improving  jM5ces$   of  individuals  to 

2  career  opportunities  information  in  local  and  State 

3  labor  markets.    l.   * ' 

4  (b)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 

5  Defense,  shall  assure  the  development  of  an  integrated  occu-  # 

6  pational  supply/ demand  information  system  to  be  used  by 

7  States  and,  in ■*  particular,  in  secondary  and  postsecondwy 

8  educational  institutions  in  order  to  asaure  young  persons  ade- 

9  quate  information  on  career  opportunities  in  the  Armed 

10  Forces. 

1 1  (c)  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Office^f  Mari; 

12  agement  «*nd  Budget  shall  assure  that,  from  the  funds  re- 

13  served  for  this  part,  sufficient  funds  are  Available  to  provide 

14  staff  at  the  Federal  level  tp  assure  the  coordination  functions 

15  described  in  this  section.  7  . 

16  STATE  LABOB  MABKET  INFOBMATION  PBOOBAMS^ 

17  Sec.  233.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 

18  assistance,  under  this  part,  the  Governor  shall-^ 

19  (i)  designate  an  organizational  unit  responsible  for 

20  oversight  and  management  of  a  statewide  coqaprehen- 

21  "'  sive  labor  market /occupational  supply  and  demand  in^ 

22  formation  system; 

23  (2)  design  a>  comprehensive  cost-efficient  labor 

24  market/occupational  information  supply  and  demand 

25  system  which — 
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1  (A)  is  responsive  to  the  economic  demand 

2  and  educational  training  supply  support  needs  of 

3  s     the  State  and  areas  within  the  State,  and 

4  (B)  meets  the  Federal  standards  under  chap- 

5  '  ter  t35  of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  and 

6  other  appropriate  Federal  standards,  established  by 

7  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

8  (3)  standardize  available  Federal  and  State  mul- 

9  tiagency  administrative  records  and  direct  survey  data 

10  sources  to  produce  an  employment/economic  analysis 

11  published  set  of  projections  for  thetJState  and  designat- 

12  ed  areas  within  the  State  which,  at  the  minimum, 

13  includes — 

14  (A)  identification  of  geographic  and  occupa- 

15  tional  areas  of  potential  growth  or  decline;  and 

16  (B)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  impact  of 

17  such  ^growth  or  decline  on  individuals,  industries, 

* 

18  and  communities,  including  occupational  supply 

19  and  demand  characteristics  data; 

20  (4)  assure,  to  the  extent  possible,  that — 

21  (A)  automated  technology  is  used  by  the 

22  State; 

23  (B)  administrative  records  have  been  de- 

24  signed  to  reduce  paperwork,  and 
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1  (C)  multiple  survey  burdens  on  the  employers 

2  of  the  State  have  been  reduced;  J 

3  (5)  publish  and  disseminate  labor  market/occupa- 

4  tionaJ  supply  and  demand  information  and  individual- 

5  ized  career  information  to  State  agencies  ,  area  public 

6  agencies,  and  private  not-for-profit  users,  and  individ- 

7  uals  in  the  process  of  career  decision  choices;  and 

8  (6)  conduct  research  and  demonstration  projects 

9  designed  to  improve  any  aspect  of  the  statewide  infor- 

10  mation  system. 

11  (bXD  The  analysis  required  under  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 

12  tion  (a)  shall  be  used  by  States  and  by  area  entities  to  con- 

13  tribute  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Voca- 

14  tional  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933 

15  (popularly  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act). 

16  (2)  The  assurance  required  by  clause  (4)  of  subsection 

17  (a)  shall  also  include  that  the  State  will,  to  the  maximum 

18  extent  possible,  assure  consolidation  of  available  administra- 

19  tive  data  and  surveys  to  reduce  duplication  of  recordkeeping 

20  of  Sftftte  and  local  agencies,  including  secondary  and  postsec- 

21  ondary  educational  institutions. 

22  (3)  If  any  Federal  funds  are  used  to  carry  out  clause  (6) 

23  of  subsection  (a),  access  to  and  information  of  the  results  will 

24  remain  in  the  public  domain. 
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1  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  States  the  cpsts  of . 
2 7  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  J)ut  the  aggregate 

3  reimbursements  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the 

4  amount  available  under  this  part  for  this  subsection. 

5  (d)  No  provision  of  this  part  or  any  .  other  provision  of 

6  Federal  law  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  State  the  right . 

7  to  combine,  consolidate,  or  otherwise  alter  Federal  adminis- 

8  trative  management  information  reporting  requirements  re- 

9  lating  to  employment/ productivity,  or  training,  if  notice  is 

10  transmitted  by  the  Governor 'to  the  head  of  each  appropriate 

11  Federal  and  State  agency  responsible  for  the  laws  governing' 

12  the  Federal  reporting  requirements.  The  notice  shall  specify 

13  the  intent  to  combine,  consolidate,  or  alter  such  require- 

14  ments.  The  head  of  each  appropriate  Federal  agency  shall 

15  approve  the  combination,  consolidation,  or  alteration  unless,' 

16  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the  notice,  the  Federal 

17  agency  can  show  the  combihation,  consolidation,  or  alteration 

18  will  not  meet  the  essential  purposes  of  the  affected  Federal 

19  law.  Any  adverse  decision  by  Ihe  head  of  a  Federal  agency 

20  may  be  appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 

21  and  Budget  who  shall  decide  the  matter  within  sixty  days 

22  after  the  appeal  is  made. 
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1  TITLE*  m— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  GENERAL 

2  PROVISIONS 

,-8       AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS;  PROGRAM  YEAR 

4  Sec.  301.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

5  $3,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  as 

6  may  be  necessary  thereafter  to.  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

7  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  Act. 

8  (bMD  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1984,  and  thereafter 

9  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  for. programs  and  activities 
104  assisted  or  conducted  under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 

11  expenditure  and  obligation  only  on  the  basis  of  a  program 

12  year.  The  program  year  shall  begin  on  July  1  in  the  fiscal 

13  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

14  (2)  Funds  obligated  for  any  program  year  may  be  ex- 

15  pended  by  the  recipient  during  that  program  year  and  the 

16  two  succeeding  program  years  and  no  amount  shall  be  deobli- 

17  gated  on  account  of  a  rate  of  expenditure  which  is  consistent 

18  with  the  program  plan. 

19  (3)(A')  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  avail- 

20  able  both  to  fund  activities  for  the  period  between  October  1, 

21  1982,  and  July  "l,  1983,  and  for  the  program  year  beginning 

22  July  1,  1983. 

23  (B)  There  tfre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 

24  tional  .sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

25  of  this  paragraph  for  the  transition  to  program  year  funding. 
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1  '  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FUND8  ' 

2  Sec,  302.  (aMD  Of  the  amount*  appropriated  pursuant 

3  to  section  301(a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  22  per  centum  shall  be 

4  set  aside  for  use  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  this 

5  subsection, 

6  (2)  Sixty-six  perv  centum  of  such  amounts  shall  be  avail- 

7  able  for  the  Job  Corps  in  accordance  with  part  B  of  title  IV 

8  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

9  (3)  Ten  and  one-half  per  centum  of  such  amounts  shall 
10  be  available  for  Indians  in  accordance  with  part  A  of  title  II, 
It         (4)  Ten  per  centum  of  such  amounts  sWHl  be  available 

12  for  migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers  in  accordance  with 

13  part  B  of  title  II, 

14  (5)  The  remainder  of  such  amounts  shall  be  available  for 

< 

15  costs  of  administration,  for  research,  evaluation,  pilpt  proj- 

16  ects,  and  technical  assistance  in  accordance  with  part  C  of 

17  title  IIj  and  for  the  labor  market  information  program  in  ac- 
1$  cordance  with  part  D  of  title  II. 

19  (b)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  appropriated  in  each 

20  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  in  accordance  with  section  101. 

21  PERFORMANCE  CBITBBIA 

22  Sec' 303.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  training  is 

23  an  investment  in  human  capital  and  not  an  expense.  In  order 

24  to  determine  whether  that  investment  has  been  productive, 

25  the  Congress  finds  that — 
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1  (1)  it  is  essential  that  criteria  for  measuring  the 

2  return  on  this  investment  be  developed;  afid 

3  (2)  the  basic  return  on  the  investment  ii  to  be 

4  measured  by  the  increased  earnings  of  participants  and 

5  the  reductions  in  cash  welfare  payments. 

6  (bKl)  The  basic  measure  of  performance  for  adult  train- 


7  ing  programs  is  the  increase  in  earnings  and  reductions  in 

8  cash  welfare  payments  resulting  from  participation,  in  the 

9  program.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  standards  to  measure 

10  the  results  of  participation  in  the  program.  The  standards 

1 1  shall  include  provisions  governing — 


12  (A)  the  base  period  prior  to  program  participation 

13  that  will  be  Used; 

14  (B)  a  representative  period  after  termination  from 

15  the  program  that  is  a  reasonable  indicator  of  postpro-  „ 

16  gram  earnings  and  income  maintenance  payments;  and 

17  (C)  cost-effective  methods  for  obtaining  such  data; 

18  which  may  include  access  to  earnings,  State  employ- 

19  ment  security  records,  Federal  Insurance  Contributions 

20  Act,  State  ai<fr  to  families  with  dependent  children 

21  records,   statistical  sampling  techniques,  or  related 

22  measures. 

23  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  standards  relating 


24  gross  program  expenditures  to  total  earnings  gains  and  re 

25  ductions  in  cash  welfare  payments  to  participants. 

*3iy 
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1  i    (3)  Each  Governor  may  prescribe  variations  in  the 

2  stjfcndards  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  based  on  specific.  J 

3  economic  factors  in  4he  State  and  in  service  delivery  areas 

4  within  the  State. 

5  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  variations  in  perform- 
« 

6  ance  criteria  for  Native  American  and  migrant  and  seasonal 

7  farmworker  programs  taking  into  account  their  special  cir- 

8  cumstances. 

9  (cMD  Recognizing  the  instability  of  youth  employment, 

10  performance  criteria  for  youth  may  be  locally  developed  by 

1 1  the  administrator  of  funds  in  the  service  delivery  area  based 

12  on  (A)  employment  competencies  recognized  by  the  private 

13  industry  council,  and  (B)  placement  and  retention  in  employ- 

14  ment. 

1 5  '    (2)  Performance  criteria  and  competency  standards  shall 

16  be  reviewed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  for  adequacy 

17  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

18  (d)  The  annual  report  for  each  service  delivery  area 
*19  -  shall  specify  the  extent  to  which  programs  exceeded  or  failed 

20  to  meet  relevant  performance  criteria. 

21  (e)  The  Governor  shall  use  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 

22  allocated  for  statewide  programs  to  provide  incentive  funding 

23  for  programs  exceeding  performance  criteria,  including  incen- 

24  tives  for  serving  the  hard  to  serve. 
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1  (fH  1)  The  Governor  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 

2  programs  which  do  not  meet  performance  criteria.  If  the  fail- 

3  ureto  meet  performance  criteria  persists  for  a  second  year, 

4  the  Governor  shall  propose  a  reorganization  plan.  Such  plan 

5  may  restructure  the  private  industry  council,  prohibit  the  use 

6  of  designated  delivery  agencies  or  make  such  other  changes 

7  as  the  Governor  deems  necessary  to  improve  performance. 

8  The  Governor  rriky  Also  propose  the  selection  of  an  alterna- 

9  tive  administrator  for  the  service  delivery  area. 

10  (2)  The  alternate  administrator  may  be  a  newly  formed 

1 1  private  industry  council  or  an  agency  jointly  selected  by  the 

12  Oovernor  and  the  chief  elected  official  of  the  largest  unit  of 

13  general  local  government  in  the  service  delivery  area  and 

14  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

15  (3)  No  change  may  B»^nade  under  this  subsection  with- 

16  out  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  haaring  before  a  hearing  officer 

17  apftointed  by  the  Governor. 

18  FISCAL  CONTROLS 

19  Sec,  304.  (aMD  Each  State  shall  establish  such  fiscal 

20  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 

2  l^tolisfctirc  the  proper  disbursal  of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  . 

22  fuhds  Wtid  to  the  recipient  under  titles  I  and  V.  The  Director 

23  of  It  he  (mice  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 

24  the  nnmptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  shall  establish 

25  guidance  for  the  proper  performance  of  audits.  Such  guidance 
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t  shall  include  a  review  of  fiscal  controls  AndVund  accounting 

2  procedures  established*  by  States  under  mis  section. 

3  (2)  At  least  once  every  two  years,  the  State  shall  pre- 

4  pare  or  have  prepared  an  independent  financial  and  compli- 

5  ance  audit  of  each  recipient  of  funds  under  titles  I  and  V  of 

6  this  Act.  Under  criteria  established  by  the  Director  of  the 

7  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  upon  application  by 

8  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  may  exempt  designated  recipi- 

9  ents  from  all  or  part  of  the  requirements  of  this  section, 

10  except  that  any  such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  the  State 

1 1  administering  agency,  a  prime  sponsor  for  a  service  delivery 

12  area,  or  a  private  industry  council  Any  exemption  under  this 

13  section  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 

14  with  the  Director  of  tf^  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

15  (3)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
IB  applicable  auditing  standards  set  forth  in  the  financial  and 

17  compliance  element  of  the  Standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 

18  mental  Organizations,  Programs,  Activities  and  Functions 

19  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 

20  (bMl)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

21  shall,  on  a  selective  basis,  evaluate  the  expenditures  by  the 

22  recipients  of  grants  under  this  Act  in  order  to  assure  that 

23  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

24  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  recipient  in  accom- 

25  plishing  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  General 
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1  shall  conduct  the  evaluation!  whenever  he  determine!  it  nec- 

2  esiary  and  he  ihall  periodically  report  to  the  Congren  on  the 
»  findings  of  luch  evaluation!. 

4  (2)  Nothing  in  thii  Act  ihall  be  deemed  to  relieve  the 

5  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Lab^<M»  respon- 

6  libilitiei  under  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

7  (3)  For  the  purpoie  of  evaluating  and  reviewing  pro- 

8  grami  established  or  provided  for  by  thii  Act,  the  Comptrol- 

9  ler  Oeneral  ihall  have  accen  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any 

10  books,  account!,  record*,  correspondence,  or  other  documents 

1 1  pertinent  to  such  programs  that  are  to  the  possession,  cuito- 

12  dy,  or  control  of  the  8tate,  a  private  industry  council  estab- 
19  lished  under  section  103  of  this  Act,  any  recipient  of  funds 

♦  14  under  this  Act,  or  anjr  subgrantee  or  contractor  of  such  recip- 

15  ients. 

16  (cMD  Every  recipient  shall  repay  to  the  United  8tates 

17  amiunts  found  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 

18  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts  against  any 

19  other  amount  to  which  the  recipient  is  or  may  be  entitled 

20  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines  that  such  recipient 

21  should  be  held  liable  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

22  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "recipi- 

23  ent"  includes  both  any  entity  receiving  direct  financial  assist- 

24  ance  from  the  United  8tales  and  any  entity  receiving  assist- 

25  ance  through  subgrants  or  contracts. 
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1  .     (3)  Each  recipient  shall  be  liable  to  repay  from  funds 

2  other  than  funds  received  under  this  Act  upon  a  determine 

3  tion  that  the  misexpenditurajof  funds  was  due  to  willful  disre- 

4  gard  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  gross  negligence,  or 

5  failure  to  observe  accepted  standards  of  administration.  No 

6  such  finding  shall  be  made  e**ept  after  notice  and  opportune 

7  ty  for  a  fair  hearing. 

8  BEPOBTS,  BECOBDKEEPING,  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

9  Sec.  305.  (a)  Recipients  shall  keep  recoVds  that  are  suf- 

10  ficient  to  permit  the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  this 

11  Act  and  to  permit  the  tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  expendi-^ 

12  ture  adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds  have  not  been  spent/ 

13  unlawfully* 

14  '  (b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  investigate  such  facts;  condi- 

15  tions,  practices,  or  other  matters  which  the  Secretary  finds 

16  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  recipient  of  funds  or  any 

17  official  of  such  recipient  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 

18  Act. 

19  (2)(A)  In  order  to  evaluate •  compliance  with  the  provi- 

20  sions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct,  in  several 

21  States,  in  each  fiscal  yeat  investigations  of  the  use  of  funds 

22  received  by  recipients  under  this  Act. 

23  (B)  In  order »to  insure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 

24  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  may 
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1  conduct  investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  received  under  this 

2  Act  by  any  recipient. 

3  (3)  In  conducting  a#y  investigation  under  this  Ae^the 

4  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

5  may  not  request  any  information  not  readily  available  to  such 

6  recipient. 

7  (c)  Each  State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall— 
g  (1)  make  such  reports  concerning  its  operations 
9         and  expenditures  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

10  tary,  and  ,  *' 

11  (2)  prescribe  and  maintain  a  management  informa- 

12  tion  system  designed  to  facilitate  the  compilation  and 

13  analysis   of  programmatic   and  financial   data,  on 

14  statewide  and  service  delivery  area  bases,  necessary 

15  for  reporting,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  purposes, 

16  AFFIBMATIVE  ACTION 

17  Sec.  306.  (a)  The  administrator  for  any  service  delivery 

18  area  selected  pursuant  to  section  104  is  authorized  to  enter 

19  into  contracts  with  persons  subject  to  the  affirmative  action 

20  requirements  under  Executive  Order  11246  issued  Septem- 

21  ber  24,  1965,  in  order  to  assist  such  contractors  to  meet  their 

22  affirmative  action  obligations.  The  contracts  authorized  under 

23  this  subsection  shall  contain — 


24  (1)  a  statement  of  job  classifications  of  the  con- 

25  tractor  in  which  the  contractor  has  determined  that  the 
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1  contractor  is  Ainderutilizing  minorities  or  women  and  in 

2  whicl*  the  contractor  wants  to  use  the  recruiting,  train- 

3  ing,  or  other  facilities  of  the  administrator  to  assist  him 

4  to  correct  that  underutilization; 

5  (2)  a  description  of  the  recruiting,  training,  or 

6  other  functions  that  the  administrator  will  perform  di- 

7  rectly  or  by  subcontract  for  the  contractor,  including 

8  standards  for  training  and  the  arrangements  for  referral 

9  of  persons  completing  training  to  jobs  with  the  contrac- 

10  tor; 

11  (3)  provisions  to  assure  that  the  administrator  will 

12  recruit,  tr$in,  and  refer  only  persons  eljgible  for  assist- 

13  v    ance  under  this  Act;  J* 

14  (4)  provisions  to  assure  that  the  contractor  will 

15  assume  all  the  cost  of  .the  services  performed  by  the 

16  administrator;  and 

17  (6)  the  duration  of  the  contract,  which  may  be  for 

18  any  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

19  (b)(1)  Any  contract  negotiated  under  subsection  (a)  may 

20  be  submitted    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 

21  Compliance,  Department  of  Labor,  and,  if  approved  by  the 

22  Director,  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of 

23  the  contractor  in  dealing^wfith  the  underutilization  to  which  it 

24  was  addressed,  if  the  underutilization  as  described  in  the  con- 

25  tract  is  an  accurate  representatio^efthe  facts. 
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I  (2)  Whenever  jhe  contract  negotiated  under  subsection 
41  (a)  is  submitted  to,  tiut  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  by 

3  the  Director,  the  contract  may  be  used  as  evidence  of  good 

4  faith  of  the  contractor  in  meeting  any  underutilization  accu- 

5  ra&ly  described  in  the  contract,  if  the  commitment  of  funds 

6  or  other  Resources  of  the  contractor  was  'deemed  sufficient 

7  either  in  relation  to  the  size  of  its  contract  award  from  the 

8  Federal  Government  or  the  extent  of  the  underutilization. 

9  (3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
10  pliance,  Department  of  Labor,  may  by  rule  prescribe  limita- 

II  tions,  by  geographical  area,  industry,  size  of  procurement,  or 

12  other  criteria,  on  the  types  or  numbers  of  contracts  author- 

13  ized  under  subsection  (a)  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  Office. 

14  COMMISSION  ON  EMPLOYMENT5  AND  PBODUPTIVITY 

15  Sec.  307.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Commission  on 

16  Employment  and  Productivity.  The  Commission  shall  consist 

17  of— 

18  (1)  individuals  appointed  by  the  President  repre- 

19  senting  private  for-profit  corporations,  organized  labor, 

20  State  governments,  units  of  general  local  government, 

21  and  local  educational  agencies,  except  that  a  majority 

22  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  chief  ex- 

23  Gcutive  officers  or  chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

24  of  major  private  for-profit  corporations, 

25  '  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,- 
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1  (3)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 

< 

2  (4)  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

3  The  members  of  the  Commission  set  forth  in  clauses  (2),  (3), 

4  and  (4)  shall  not  vote  on  any  matter  before  the  Commission. 

5  (b)  The  Commission  shall  examine  and  make  recommen- 

6  dations  on  broad  policy  questions  relating  to  the  Nation's 

7  productivity  and  to  labor  force  utilization  and  training. 

8  (c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

9  (1)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 

10  title  -5,  United  States  Code,  governing  appointments  in 

11  the  competitive  services,  and  fix  the  compensation  of, 

12  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapters  51  and 

13  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 

14  classifications  and  the  general  schedule  pay  rates,  such 

15  staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary; 

16  (2)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 

17  in  accordance  with  section  3109  and  title  5,  United 

18  States  Code;  and 

19  (3)  accept  the  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv-t 

20  ices  of  personnel  loaned  by  corporations  and  founda- 

21  tions,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

22  (d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 

23  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  not  to  exceed  50 

24  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 

25  section.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
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1  Commission  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts  to  pay  the  remaining 

2  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

3  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

4  8bc.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance  with 

5  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  prescribe  such  rules 

6  and  regulations  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  rules 

7  and  regulations  may  include  adjustments  authorize^  by  sec- 

8  tion  204  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1988. 

9  All  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 

10  eral  Register  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective  date. 

11  Copies  of  all  such  rules  and  Regulations  shall  be  transmitted 

12  to  .the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  at  the  same 

13  time  and  shall  contain,  with  respect  to  each  material  provi- 

14  sion  of  such  rules  and  regulations,  citations  to  the  particular 

15  substantive  section  of  law  which  is  the  basis  therefor. 

18  (b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grtmts,  contracts,  or 

17  agreements,  establish  such  procedures  and  make  such  pay- 

18  ments,  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 

19  bursement,  or  otherwise  allocate  or  expend  fundri  made  ayail- 

20  able  under  this  Act,  as  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

21  provisiona-of  this  Act,  including  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 

22  sions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title  10,  United  8tates  Code)  ex- 

23  peniitures  for  construction,  repairs,  and  capital  improve- 

24  ments,  and  including  necessary  adjustments  in  payments  on 

25  account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 
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1  repeal;  t  ambndhbnt 

2  Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and 

3  Training  Act  other  than  part  B  of  title  IV,  relating  to  the 

4  Job  Corps,  it  repealed.  - 

♦ 

5  (b)  Section  468  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 

6  Training  Act  ii  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

7  "definitions 

8  "Sec.  468.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part — 

9  "(1)  the  term  'economically  disadvantaged*  has 
10  the  same,  meaning  given  that  term  under  section  2(3) 

~1 1  of  the  Training  for  Jobs  Act;  and 

12  "(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 

13  Labor.". 

14  .  TITLE  IV — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  WAGNER- 

15  PEY8ER  ACT 

16  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  PBOOBAM 

17  Sec.  401.  Sections  1  through  10  of  the  Act  of  June  6, 


18  1933  (popularly  known  as  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act),  are 

19  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That  in  order  to  promote  the 

20  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  public 

21  employment  offices,  there  is  established  in  the  Department  of 

22  Labor  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Employ- 

23  ment  Service,  to  be  headed  by  a  director. 

24  "Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
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1  "(1)  the  term  'bureau  ifieans  the  United  States 

2  Employment  Service,  establisheduinder  this  Act; 

3  "(2)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 

4  Labor; 

5  "(3)  the  term  'service  delivery  area'  hai  the  same 

6  meaning  given  that  term  under  the  Training  for  Jobs 
'  7  Act;  and 

8  "(4)  the  term  'State'  means  eaeh  of  the  several 

9  Statei,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 

10  Puert^Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

11  "Sec.  3.  The  bureau  shall  assist  in  coordinating  the 

12  public  employment  offices  throughout  the  country  and  in  in- 
18  creasing  their  usefulness  by  developing  and  prescribing  mini- 

14  mum  standards  of  efficiency,  assisting  them  in  meeting  prob- 

15  lems  peculiar  to  their  localities,  promoting  uniformity  in  their 

16  administrative  and  statistical  procedure,  furnishing  and  pub- 

17  lishing  information  as  to  opportunities  for  employment  and 

18  other  information  of  value  in  the  operation  of  the  system,  and 

19  maintaining  a  system  for  clearing  labor  between  the  several 

20  States.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  bureau  to  assure 

21  that  such  employment  offices  in  each  State,  upon  request  of  a 

22  public  agency  administering  or  supervising  the  administration 

23  of  a  State  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 

24  Social  8ecurity  Act  or  of  a  public  agency  charged  with  any 

25  duty  or  responsibility  under  any  program  or  activity  author- 
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1  bed  or  required  under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act,  shall 

2  (and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  is  author- 

3  ized  to)  furnish  to  such  agency  making  the  request,  from  any 

4  data  contained  in  the  files  of  any  such  employment  office, 

5  information  with  respect  to  any  individual  specified  in  the 

6  request  as  to  (1)  whether  s\ich  individual  is  receiving,  has 

7  received,  or  has  made  application  for,  unemployment  com- 

8  pensation,  and  the  amount  of  any  such  compensation  being 

9  received  by  such  individual,  (2)  the  current  (or  most  recent) 

10  home  address  of  such  individual,  and  (3)  Whether  such  indi- 

1 1  vidual  has  refused  an  offer  of  employment  and,  if  so,  a  de- 

12  scription  of  the  employment  so  offered  and  terms,  conditions, 

13  and  rate  of  pay  therefor. 

14  "Sec.  4,  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  to 

15  fix  the  compensation  of  one  or  more  assistant  directors  and 

16  such  other  officers,  employees,  and  assistants,  and  to  make  ^ 

17  such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  serv- 

18  ices  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  and  for 

19  law  books,  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals)  as  may  be 

20  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

21  "Sec  5,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

22  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

23  this  Act 

24  "(b)  The  Secretary  shall  fiom  time  to  time  certify  to  the 

25  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  each  State  which 
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1  (1)  has,  except  in  the  case  of  Guam,  an  unemployment  com- 

2  -pensation  law  approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the  Federal 

3  Unemployment  Tax  Act  and  is  found  to  be  in  compliance 

4  with  section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  and 

I 

5  (2)  is  found  to  be  in  comgjiance  with  this  Act  such  amounts 

6  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for  allotment 
"    7  under  section  6.  , 

8  "(cMD  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1984,  and  thereafter 

9  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  and  activities 

10  assi^ed  or  conducted  under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 

11  expenditure  and  obligation  only  on  the  basis  of  a  program 

12  year.  The  program  year  shall  begin  on  July  1  in  the  fiscal 

13  year  for  which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

14  "(2)  Funds  obligated  for  any  program  year 'may  be  ex- 

15  pended  by  the  State  during  that  prograpi  year  and  the  two 

16  succeeding  program  years  and  no  amount  shall  be  deobli- 

17  gated  on  account  of  a  rate  of  expenditure  which  is  consistent 

18  with  the  program  plan.  * 

19  4<(3)(A)  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be 

20  available  Wh  to  fund  activities  for  the  period  October  1, 

21  1982,  and  July  1,  1983,  and  for  the  program  year  beginning 

22  July  1,  1983. 

5>3         "(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  addi- 

24  tional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carryyout  the  provisions 

25  of  this  paragraph  for  the  transition  to  program  year  funding. 
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1  "Sec.  6.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 

2  section  5(a)  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to 

3  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 

4  amount  available  for  allotment  in  each  fiscal  year  as  the 

5  number  of  individuals  in  the  oivilian  labor  force  in  that  State 

6  bears  to  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  labor  force  in 

7  all  States. 

8  "(bXD  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  sum  allotted  to 

9  each  State  shall  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 

10  sions  of  this  subsection. 

11  "(2)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  allot- 

12  ted  under  paragraph  (1>  of  this  subsection  may  be  used  for 
:    IT"  the  costs  of  auditing  activities  and  other  administrative  ictiv- 

14  ities  under  sections  9  and  10. 

15  "(3)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted  under  para- 

16  graph  (i)  of  this  subsection  to  each  State  shall  be  used  for 

17  programs  and  activities  described  in  section  8(b). 

18  "(c)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  allotted  to  each  State 

19  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  service  delivery 

20  areas  within  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 

21  individuals  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  each  service  delivery 

22  area  within  the  State  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such 

23  individuals  within  the  State. 

24  "Sbc.  7.  (a)  Plans  for  service  delivery  areas  shall  be 

25  prepared  by  the  private  industry,  council  established  under 


1  the  Training  for  Jobi  Act.  In  any  caie  in  which  there  ii  no 

2  private  industry  council  for  4  serviee  delivery  area,  the  em- 

3  ployment  service  delivery  area  plan  shall  be  prepared  by  an 

4  official  designated  by  the  Governor. 

5  M(b)  Each  local  plan  under  this  Act  shall  contain— 

6  "(1)  a  proposed  description  of  services  and  pro- 

7  grams  to  be  provided;  ' 

8  Mm  "(2)  the  prioritiei  for  providing  lervicei,  but  such 

9  ^jflbrities  shall  not  deity  referral  services  to  any  catego- 

10  ry  of  individuals; 

11  "(8)  the  proposed  budget  for  the  program  year, 

12  including  resources  planned  for  application  of  the  work 

13  test;  and 

14  "(4)  expected  performance  accomplishments  and  a 

15  comparison  with  the  performance  of  the  previous  year. 

16  "(cMD  Each  local  plan  for  a  service  delivery  area  shall 

17  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  8tatc  agency  for  use  in  de- 

18  veloping  the  consolidated  State  plan. 

19  "(2MA)  The  8tate  shall  prepare  a  consolidated  8tate 

20  plan  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within  the 

21  State, 

22  "(B)  Each  consolidated  8tate  plan  shall  contain— 

23  "(i)  a  description  of  the  use  of  funds  allotted  to 

24  the  State,  including  programs  described  in  section  6(b); 

25  and 
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1  "(ti)  a  composite  of  approved  local  plain  for  serv- 

2  ice  delivery  areas  within  the  State  providing  a 
8         statewide  description  of  servioei  to  be  provided. 

4         "(3)  Each  consolidated  Bute  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 


5  the  Secretary.  If  the  plan  conforms  U>  the  provisions  of  this 

6  Act  and  is  reasonably  appropriate  and  adequate  to  carry  out 

7  the  purposei  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 

8  within  thirty  days  after  the  plan  is  submitted. 


9  "Sbc.  8.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  a  State  and  allocated  to  a 

10  service  delivery  area  shall  be  used  for— 

11  "(l)  job  finding  and  placement  services  to  jobaeek- 

12  era; 

13  "(2)  appropriate  recruitment  aervicea  for  employ- 

14  em  with  vacancies; 

15  "(3)  "counseling,  testing,  and  other  employment- 

16  aervicea  to  jobaeekera; 

17  "(4)  special  technical  aervices  to  employers;  and 

18  "(5)  preparing  the  area  plan. 

19  In  determining  the  uae  of  funds,  priority  ahall  be  given  to 

20  local  employee  and  employer  needa. 

21  ^  "(b)  Amounts  available  to  Statea  under  section  6(b)(3) 

22  may  be  uacd  for — 

23  "(1)  evaluation  of  programa; 

24  "(2)  developing  linkages  between  aervicea  funded 

25  under  thia  Act  and  related  programa  and  providing  as- 
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1  liitance  to  programs  funded  under  thii  Act  and  related 

2  Federal  or  State  legislation; 

8  "(3)  providing  services  for  worken  who  have  no 

4  reasonable  prospect  of  returning  to  the  occupation  or 

5  industry  from  which  they  have  been  laid  off; 

6  "(4)  developing  amf  providing  labor  market  and 

7  occupational  information; * 

8  "(fl)  developing  a  management  information  system 

9  and  compiling  and  Analyzing  reports  therefrom; 

10  "(6)  providing  incentives  for  superior  performance 
11.     in  service  delivery  areas;  and 

12  "(7)  supplementing  services  authorized  under  this 

18  Act  in  service  delivery  areas. 

14  "(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  pcrform- 

15  anco  standards  which  shall  take  into  account  the  differences 

16  in  priorities  reflected  in  State  plans. 

17  "(dXD  No  funds  paid  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 

18  advertising  in  newspapers  for  jobs  paying  more  than  twice 

19  the1  minimum  wage  established  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 

20  ards  Act  of  1938. 

21  <4<2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 

22  the  referral  of  any  applicant  to  private  agencies  nto  long  as 

23  the  applicant  is  not  charged  a  fee, 
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1  "(3)  Funds  allocated  for  use  in  any  State  and  service 

2  delivery  area  under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in  accord- 

3  ance  with  the  approved  plan.      ' v 

4  "(e)  In  addition  to  the  services  described  in  the  cpnsoli- 

5  dated  State  plan,  the  State  may  perform  such  other  labor 

6  mafket  related  services  as  are  specified  in  reimbursable  con- 

7  tracts  with  the  Secretary.  ^ 

8  "Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Bach  State  shall  establish  such  fiscal 

/      •  ...  - 

9  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 

10  to  assure  the  proper  disbutsaJ  of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal 
IV  funds  paid  to  the  recipient  under  this  Act.  Th^  Director  of 

12  *he  ojbce  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 

13  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  shall'  establish 

14  guidance  for  the  proper  performance  pf  audits.  Suc^  guidance 

15  *  shall  include  a  review  of  fiscal  controls  and  fund  accounting 

16  procedures  established  by  Statea  under  this  section.  ' 

17  "(2)  At  least  once  every  two,  years,  the  State  shall  pre- 

18  pare  or  have  prepared  an  independent  financial  and  compli- 

19  ance  audit  of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

20  "(3)  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 

21  applicable  auditing  standards  set  forth  in.  the  financial  and 

22  compliance  element  of  the  Standards  for 'Audit  of  Govern- 

23  mental  Organizations,  Programs,  Activities  and  Functions 
$4  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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1  "(bMD  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

2  shall,  on  a  selective  basis  evaluate  the  expenditures  by  States 

3  of  funds  received  under  this  Act  in  order  to  assure  that  ex- 

4  penditures  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 

5  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  in  accomplishing 

6  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  con- 

7  duct  the  evaluations  whenever  he  determines  it  necessary 

8  and  he  shall  periodically  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  find- 

9  ings  of  such  evaluations, 

10  "(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  relieve  the 

11  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  his  respon- 

12  sibilities  under  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

13  v'(3)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  reviewing  pfo- 

14  grams  established  or  provided  for  by  this  Act,  the  Comptrol- 

15  ler  General  shall  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any 

16  books,  accounts,  records,  correspondence,  or  other  documents 

17  pertinent  to  such  programs  that  are  in  the  possession,  custo- 

18  dy,  or  control  of  the  State. 

19  "(c)(1)  Every  State  shall  repay  to  the  United  States 

20  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 

21  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts  against  any 

22  other  amount  to  which  the  recipient  is  or  may  be  entitled 

23  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 

24  State  should  be  held  liable  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

3$j  ■ 
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1  **(2)  Each  State  shall  be  liable  to  repay  from  funds  other 

2  than  funds  received  under  this  Act  upon  a  determination  that 

3  the  misexpenditure  of  funds  was  due  to  willful  disregard  of 

4  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  gross  negligence,  or  failure  to 

5  observe  accepted  standards  "of  administration.  No  such  finding 

6  shall  be  made  except  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  fair 

7  hearing. 

8  "Seo,  10.  (a)  Each  State  shall  keep  records  that  are 

9  sufficient  to  permit  the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  this 

10  Act  and  to  permit  the  tracing  of  funds  to  a  level  of  expendi- 

1 1  ture  adequate  to  insure  that  the  funds  have  not  been  spent 

12  unlawfully. 

13  "(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  investigate  such  facts,  condi- 

14  tions,  practices,  or  other  matters  which  the  Secretary  firids^ 

15  necessary  to  determine  whether  any  State  receiving, /f^nds 

16  under  this  Act  or  any  official  of  siteh  State  has  violated  any 

17  provision  of  this  Act.  > 

18  "(2)(A)  In  order  to  evaluate  compliance  with  the  provf- 

19  sions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  Conduct,  in  several 

20  States,  in  each  fiscal  year  investigations^  the  use  of  funds 

21  received  by  States' under  this  Act. 

22  "(B)  In  order  to  insure  compliance  with  the  provisions 

23  of  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

24  may  conduct  investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  received  under 

25  thi^Act  by  afny  State. 
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1  v      "(3)  La  conducting  any  investigation  under  this  Act,  the 

2  Secretary  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

3  may  not  request  ajiv^information  not  readily  available  to  such 

4  State. 

5  "(c)  Each  State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall— 

6  "(1)  make  such  reports  concerning  its  operations 

7  and  expenditures  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

8  tary,  and 

9  "(2)  prescribe  and  maintain  a  management  infor- 

10  mation  system  designed  to  facilitate  the  compilation 

11  and  analysis  of  programmatic  and  financial  data,  on 

12  statewide  and  service  delivery  area  bases,  necessary 

13  for  reporting,  monitoring,  and  evaluating  purposes.". 
H  TITLE  V*— DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

15  authorization;  allotment 

16  Sec.  501.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

17  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

18  necessary  thereafter  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

19  (b)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection  (a)  in  each 

20  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 

21  the  relative  number  of  long-term  unemployed  persons  within 

22  the  State  compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  in  all 

23  States   in    accordance   with  |the    provisions   of  section 

24  101(b)(3)(A). 
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1  (c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallocate  any  amount 

2  61  any  allotment  to  a  State  to  the  extent  that  he  determines 

3  that  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  use  iuch  amount  within  a 

4  reasonable  period  of  time. 

5  (d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  titlj,  the  term  "State"  in- 

6  eludes  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

7  IDENTIFICATION  OP  DISLOCATED  WOEKEB8 

8  Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  State  is  authorized  to  establish  pro- 

9  cedures  to  identify^ubstantial  groups  of  workers  who— 

10  (1)  have  been  laid  off  from  their  employment,  are 

11  eligible  for  or  have  exhausted  their  entitlement  to  un- 

12  employment  dispensation,  and  are  unlikely  to  return 

13  to  their  previous  industry  or  occupation;  or 

14  (2)  are  employed  in  operations  or  establishments 

15  which  the  employer  has  determined  to  shut  down  on  a 

16  permanent  basis. 

17  The  State  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the  private  industry 

18  councils  established  under  title  I  of  this  Act  to  assist  in 

19  making  the  identification  established  under  this  section. 

20  (bXl)  Whenever  a  group  of  workers  is  identified  under 

21  subsection  (a),  the  State,  with  the  assistance  of  the  private 

22  industry  council,  shall  determine  what;  if  any,  job  opportuni- 

23  ties  exist  within  the  local  labor  market  area  or  outside  the 

24  labor  market  area  for  which  such  workers  could  be  retrained. 
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1  (2)  The  State  shall  determine  whether  training  opportu- 

2  nities  for  such  employment  opportunities  exist  or  could  be 

3  provided  within  the  area. 

4  (c)  Whenever  training  opportunities  pursuant  to  subsec- 

5  tion  (b)  are  identified,  information  concerning  the  opportuni- 

6  ties  shall  be  made  available  "to  workers.  The  acceptance  of 

7  training  for  .such  opportunities  shall  be  deemed  to  be  accept- 

8  ance  of  approved  training  within  the  meaning  of  any  other 

9  provision  of  Federal  law. 

10  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 

11  Sec.  503.  Financial  assistance  provided  to  States  under 

12  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 

13  assisting  workers  identified  under  section  502  to  obtain  un- 

14  subsidized  employment  through  job  training  and  related  serv- 

15  ices.  Such  training  and  services  may  include  but  are  not  lim- 


it! itedto — 

17fv    \      (1)  job  search  assistance; 

18  (2)  job  development; 

19  (3)  training  in  job  skills  for  which  demand  exceeds 

20  supply; 

21  (4)  support  services; 

22  (5)  relocation  assistance;  and 

23  (6)  programs  conducted  in  cooperation  with  em- 

24  ploy^rs  or  labor  organizations  to  provide  early  inter- 

25  vention  in  the  event  of  plant  closures. 
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1  >      LOCAL  PARTICIPATION 

2  .       Sbc.  504.  Every  State  receiving  funds  under  this  title 

3  shall  give  an  opportunity  to  applicants  to  apply  for  funding  of 

4  locally  developed  projects  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

5  title. 

6  TITLE  VI— COORDINATION  OF  JOB  TRAINING 

7  ACTIVITIES 

8  USE  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

9  Sec.  601.  No  provision  of  any  Federal  law  shall  be  con- 

10  gtrued  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  private  industry  council  estab- 

1 1  lished  under  title  I  of  this  Act  from  being  used  for  planning 

12  for,  or  advising  on,  programs  under  the  Vocational  Education 

13  Act  of  1963,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  or  any  other 

14  Federal  law  relating  to  employment  or  training. 

15  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

16  Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

17  law,  a  Governor  may  combine  two  or  more  advisory  councils 

18  whose  functions  relate  to  employment  or  training  or  use  one 

19  such  council  to  perform  the  functions  of  more  than  one  such 

20  council  if — 

21  (1)  the  combined  council  meets  the  essential  ele- 

22  ments  regarding  composition  of  all  the  councils  subject 

23  to  the  consideration  or  use  carried  out  under  this  title; 

24  or 
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1  (2)  a  council  performing  any  additional  function 

2  meets  the  essential  elements  regarding  composition  of 

3  the  council  whose  functions  it  is  performing. 

^          .    I  (b)6)  The  Governor  of  any  State  wishing  to  merge  or 

5  expand  the  use  of  an  advisory  council  under  subsection  (a) 

6  shall  give  public  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  The  notice 
V  shall  include  the  composition  of  the  new  or  expanded  council 

8  and  its  proposed  functions. 

9  (2)  The  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  trans- 

10  mitted  t6  £he  head  of  each  Federal  department  or  agency 

1 1  having  responsibility  for  the  laws  governing  the  advisory 

12  councils  subject  to  the  merger  or  expansion.  The  head  of 

13  each  such, department  or  agency  shall  approve  such  new  or 

14  expanded  use  unless  he  finds,,  for  good  cause  shown,  that 

15  such  expanded  council  will  not  meet  the  essential  purposes  of 

16  the  applicable  Federal  law.  Any  adverse  decision  by  the  head 

17  of  a  department  or  agency  may  be  appealed  to  tKe  Director  of 

18  the  Office  of  Management  and'Budget  or  to  the  head  of  any 

19  other  agency  designated  by  the  President. 

20  PERFORMANCE   OF   SERVICE 8   BY   STATE  AGENCIES 

21  RECEIVINO  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  TRAININO 

22  Sec.  603,  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  of 

23  May  21,  1920  (commonly  known  as  the  Economy  Act;  31 

24  U.S.C.  686)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
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1  tion  designation  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  paragraph: 

3  "(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 

4  (except  the  provisos  of  such  paragraph)  shall  be  applicable  to 

5  any  State  agency  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  for 

6  job'trainingor  related  programs,  ai  designated  by  the  Gover- 

7  nor  of  the  State  or  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia:". 

8  (bMD  Each  State  agency  may.  contract  with  any  other 

9  State  agency  to  perform  the  services  for  which  Federal  as- 

10  sistance  for  job  training  or  related  programs  is  received  if  the 

11  Governor  determines  that  such  a  contract  will  promote  effi- 

12  ciency  of  operation. 

13  (2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  the  term  "State" 

14  includes  the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Mr  Hawkins  Because  we  have  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
today,  1  must  request  that  a!!  the  witnesses  limit  their  oral  presen- 
tations to  10  minutes  to  allow  Ume  for  questioning.  We  at  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  your  statements  today,  which  I  hope  will  help  us 
in  formulating  a  bipartisan  bill  which  we  intend  to  report  out  of 
subcommittee  later  this  month,  ,  t 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Weiss  and  thank  him 
for  all  the  assistance  his  office  has  given  the  subcommittee  in  pre- 
paring for  this  hearing. 
J(Opening  statement  of  Ted  Weiss  follows:! 

Opening  Statement  'or  Hon  Ted  Weiss,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  New  York 

Mr  Chairman,  we  now  have  the  largest  number  of  unemployed,  involuntarily 
part-time  workers,  and  discouraged  workers  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
market  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  The  official  unemployment  rate  for 
™bruary  was  H  H  percent  Indeed,  a  Labor  Department  official  testified  S  weeks  ago 
that  the  unemployment  rate  could  rise  above  10  percent  before  the  economy  begins 
to  recover  M  this  depression  level  of  unemployment,  approximately  11  million 
people  who  want  and  seek  work  will  not  be  able  to  find  jobs,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  millions  who  have  stopped  looking  or  can  only  find  part-time  work 

As  each  day  passes,  it  becomes  more  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic program  is  not  Working  Even  some  of  the  most  '?y«'  8UPP9rterer°f  ^"J"  * 
massive  budget  and  tax  cuts  are  losing  confidence  in  his  Hoavena n  rograrn,  But 
the  problem  is  far  greater  than  the  President's  loss  of  credibility  by  the  public  and 
the  loss  of  support  by  business  leaders  For  the  first  time  in  50  years  professional 
economists  are  seriously  questioning  the  possibility  of  a  major  economic  collapse 
like  the  one  we  experienced  during  the  (ireat  Depression 

No  longer  Can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  hoping  that  the  economy  will  begin  to  re- 
cover in  a  matter  of  weeks,  as  the  President  keeps  promising  Congress  cannot  wait 
for  the  President  to  acknowledge  these  uncomfortable  realities  and  his  pathetic 
policy  failures  We  cannot  wait  until  the  economy  reaches  crisis  conditions  before 
we  take  corrective  action  , 

In  the  introduction  of  the  "Philosophy  of  History,   r  nedrich  Hegel  wrote 

"What  experience  and  history  teach  is  this-That  people  and  governments  never 
have  learned  anything  from  history,  or  acted  on  principles  deduced  from i  it 

There  have  been  no  indications  that  Ronald  Reagan  will  ever  disprove  Hege I  s 
cynical  conclusion  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  that  Congress  reassert  its  responsibili- 
ty now  to  restore  economic  growth  by  enacting  a  bold  ^^^^  *™* 
phusizes  training  and  employment  programs  and  public  infrastructure  improve* 
menu  We  cannot  allow  this  ahistorical  administration  to  ignore  the  established 
economic  or  social  justifications  for  maintaining  our  public  investment  in  people 

anTh\"°Prw^  religion  of  supply-side  economics-an  updated  ver- 

sion of  the  historically  tarnished  trickle-down  theory -but  it  ignores  t he  volumes- of 
empirical  evidence  that  investments  in  human  capital  have  been  at  least  as  impor- 
tant in  determining  our  rate  of  economic  growth  as  investments  in  physical  capital 
Rouirhlv  two-thirds  of  the  value  added  in  manufacturing,  for  example  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  labor  input  while  only  12  percent  results  from  capital  input  Continued  in- 
vestment in  human  capital -through  education,  training,  and  employment  opportu- 
nities  is  a  traditional  and  necessary  supply  side  investment  that  we  must  continue 
to  support  if  we  are  serious  about  regaining  economic  growth 

Indeed  many  projections  of  the  future  include  changing  demographic  trends  lead- 
ing to  a  tightened  labor  market  and  the  continued  transition  of  our  economy  toward 
the  production  of  h.gh-technological  goods  and  labor-intensive  services  If  hesc  pro- 
jections are  correct,  our  Nation  will  benefit  tremendously  from  the  public  invest- 
ment we  make  now  to  educate,  train,  and  retrain  our  labor  force  to  adapt  to  these 
new  tasks  With  a  strongly  competitive  and  dynamic  world  economy,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  reduce  our  investment  in  human  capital 

On  the  rnicrolevel  as  well,  there  are  clear  economic  benefits  to  individuals  and 
society  from  the  existing  employment  and  training  programs  In  evaluating  these 
programs,  for  example,  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  concluded 

Each  li  invested  in  on-the-job  training  returned  $22H  in  social  benefiU-includ- 
ing  reduced  welfare  dependency, 
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Kach  $\  invested  in  Job  Corps  returned  approximately  $1  M  toMOCiety, 
Kach  $1  spent  on  Jassroom  training  returned  $1  1  1  to  society 

On  economic  grounds  alone,  would  Congress  be  prudent  to  invest  fewer  of  our  Na- 
tions resources  into  these  programs"  By  contrast,  what  will  be  the  social  return 
from  the  administration's  tax  cut  adopted,  last  summer  * 

Adequateh  funding  employment  and  training  programs  is  far  more  than  an 
astute  economic  investment  It  is  a  clear  statement  of  our  commitment  to  extending 
new  opportunities  to  those  who  one  expert  called  the  "labor  market  leftovers —those 
with  limited  skills,  experience  and  credentials,  the  victims  of  stunted  opportunities, 
discrimination  ,i,nd  bad  luck,  the  residents  ol  poverty  areas  and  declining  labor  mar- 
kets, and  those  whose  individual,  family,  or  cultural  problems, undermine  successful 
performance  in  the  workplace 

Our  Nation  must  not  ignore  the  needs  of  those  at  Jhe  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  The\  need  special  assistance  which  we,  as  a  humane  society,  must  provide 
To  neglect  this  social  responsibility,  to  be  blind  to  the  problem  is  wrong  We  should 
strengthen  these  ladders  of  economic  achievement,  not  dismantle  them,  expand  op- 
portunities, not  limit  them  The  administration's  proposed  cuts  in  these  programs 
leaves  an  empty  rhetoric  lauding  individual  initiative  and  a  social  hypocrisy  that 
destn>vs  what  little  hope  these  people  still  hold 

The  urgeno  of  the  current  economic  decline  and  rising  unemployment  forces  us 
to  consider  legislation  tar  beyond  extending  these  programs  at  present  funding 
levels  In  that  light.  I  offer  the  following  central  principles  for  national  policy^ 
achieve  full  employment  "j*. 

First  increase  appropriations  for  current  training  and  employment  programs, 
through  the  existing  prime  sponsor  system,  that  are  designed  to  increase  the  self 
sufficiency  ol  tin*  disadvantaged  .and  meet  the  present  and  future  skill  needs  of  the 
economy  The  degree  of  national  commitment  to  these  programs  is  more  important 
than  technical  restructuring,  integration  with  other  programs,  and  precise  reforms 
w  hich  we  all  agree  are  necessary  and  appropriate 

Second  the  private  sec  tor  must  l>e  involved  in  planning  and  managing  local  train- 
ing programs  The  participation  ol  business  leaders  is  especially  important  in  assess 
ing  present  and  future -regional  labor  market  needs,  coordinating  various  training 
programs  to  improve  efficiency,  and  establishing- objectives  for  continuing  employ 
rnent  programs  Training  and  retraining  programs  for  the  highly  specialized  skills, 
however  should  1m*  organized  on  the  industry  level,  rather  than  individual  firms, 
and  1m*  partially  financed  hy  idi  firms  in  that  industry 

Third  expand  existing  youth  programs  to  provide  positive  work  experiences  We 
have  learned  that  supported  work  ex|M*nments  for  youth  have  led  to  a  reduction  in 
i  rime  Whv  then  do  we  allow  the  teenage  unemployment  rate  to  remain  over  20 
percent  1  And  the  unemployment  rate  of  minority  teenagers  of  over  10  percent0 

Fourth,  establish  a  structure  for  counter-cyclical  public  works  projects  that  en* 
ables  all  levels  of  government  to  rationally  plan  necessary  public  improvements  and 
infrastructure  so  th.it  they  can  be  rapidly  undertaken  during  periods  of  rising  un 
employment  According  to  a  recent  study,.' America  in  Hums" 

One  of  every  five  bridges  in  this  country  requires  major  rehabilitation  or  recon 
structiori.  4 

Manv  of  our  harbor  facilities  are  unable  to  service  efficiently  world  shipping 
coming  to  American  doc  ks. 

The  7"ii>  largest  urban  areas  will  require  between  $7a  billion  and  $110  billion  over 
the  next  JO  years  ti>  maintain  their  water  systems, 

Over  $|h  billion  must  be  spent  in  New  York  City  alone  during  the  next  a  years  to 
repair,  service,  and  rebuild  Hasic  public  infrastructure, 

(Her  billion  will  In*  required  during  the  next  ">  years  to  meet  current  water 
pollution  control  standards  * 

These  public  works  are  vital  to  our  Nation  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  for 
these  projects  in  a  counter-cyclical  fashion  so  that  jobs  would  be  created  when  con 
st ruction  in  the  private  sector  declines 

Filth,  additional  discretionary  funding  should  be  provided  to  State  and  local  em 


labor  market  information,  placement,  and  counseling,  ami  relocation  assistance  For 
these  forms  of  transitional  aid,  a  matching  grant  or  voucher  could  be  given  directly 
to  the  individuals  considered  most  in  need  and  most  likely  to  benefit 

Sixth,  countercyclical  puhhc  employment  program  should  be  reestablished  to 
serve  as  employer  of  last  resort  for  people  who  have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  and  phased  out  gradually  whenever  unemployment  rates  decline 
to  below  a  specified  level   In  a  society  in  which  the  work  ethic  is  so  widely  and 


»tronKiv  hflil.  wi«  muM  run  m%Wt  public  employment  program*  especially  as  the 
unemployment  lirww  liMitfthen  !  , 

Seventh,  continued  experimentation  with  partial  wa«-  Mubtidicw  or  tasted 
groups  of  disadvantaged  workers  nueh  as  the  handicapped  should  be  attempted  jind 
evaluated  This  form  of  assistance  may  be  necessary  tor  some  willing  workers  With 
special  handicaps  to  acquire  job*  and  sustain  employment 

I  tullv  realue  that  these  suggestions  are  bold  and  consequently  intimidating  to 
some  However  we  are  rujiidlv  facing  crisis  economic  problems,  which  the  Reagan 
program  has  compounded  Siinph  extending  the  current  C'KTA  programs  is  ;n0t 
enough  (\mgress  must  be  stronger,  bolder  to  prevent  n  cataclysms  economic  dijia* 
ter„,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  program  we  must  seriously  consider 

Mr  Jkppords.  I  want  to  thank  Mr  Hawkins  and  Mr-  Weiss  for 
this'  opportunity  to  hear  testimony  oh  the  legislative  proposals 
More  the  Employment  Opportunities  Subcommittee  to  reauthorize 
employment  and  training  programs. 

Two  months  ago  a  survey  was  conducted  in  which  people  wi»re 
asked  what  thev  believed  the  major  problem  facing  this  country 
was.  In  response,  almost  percent  said  unemployment.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  for  February  that  was  released  last  Friday  was  jH.N 
percent,  seasonally 'adjusted,  or  0,575,000  out  of  work.  j 

What  does  this  figure  represent?  For  youth  between  Hi  i\n&  l\) 
years  of  age,  -the  unemployment  rate  is  22.H  percent;  for  bl^ck 
youth,  the  rate  is  12.:*  percent;  nearly  double  that  for  all  youth, 
the  rate  Tor  white  males  is  fi.7  percent,  up  slightly  from  the  Janu- 
ary figures  Annualized,  the  numbers  are  even  more  difficult  to 
accept  If  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  for  1M2  is  H  percent, 
that  means  that  over  20  million  people  in  our  Nation  will  experi- 
ence at  least  one  spell  of  unemployment  during  the  year.  In  Janu- 
ary 19X2,  the  average  duration  of  unemployment  was  13.5  weeks. 

How  does  this  information  relate  to  our  purpose  here  todhy. 
Over  the  next  few  months,  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  jind 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  face  a  major  challenge  -  to  develop 
legislation  that  will  meet  these  needs  and  clearly  define  the  goafl  of 
a  Federal  employment  and  training  program.  I 

Three  Members  of  the  Congress  have  introduced  major  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  address  the  basic  issues  surrounding  a  P«4Braj 
employment  and  training  program.  The  two  House  bills,  introduced 
bv  Mr  Hawkins  and  me,  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  ideas  ,and 
methods'  bv  which  the  need  for  a  skilled,  trained,  and  educated 
wofk  force  can  be  approached.  None  of  us  suggests  that  through 
our  legislative  proposals  the  total  unemployment  problem  cnfi  be 
resolved  We  agree,  though,  that  without  a  well-defined  employ- 
ment and  training  policy,  the  overall  strategy  for  qcortomic  recov- 
ery cannot  succeed  The  only  real  solution  to  unemployment  is  to 
locus  on  the  entire  economic  picture.  . 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  those  who  have  been  invited  to 
testify  todav  I  hope  that  we  will  hear,  in  addition  to  general  policy 
statements."  specific  recommendations,  that  will  enable  us  to -devel- 
op a  single  House  bill  that  combines  the  strengths  Of  both  bills,  I 
am  confident  that  through  the  testimony,  we  receive  today,  and 
from  the  joint  Senate-House  hearings  to  be  held  next  week,  a  solid 
bill  that  will  meet  the  future  training  needs  ol  our  country  will  be 
developed.  With  the  fluctuating  economic  picture,  and  with  realiz- 
able improvement  in  design  and  management,  employment  and 
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training  can  be  an  even  more  profitable  public  investment  than  it 
has  proved  to  be  in  the  past. 

I  fill^b^believe  that  by  investing  in  the  training  of  youth  and 
adults,  tnev  can  lead  more  productive  lives  by  contributing  to  our 
society  and  economy,  rather  than  by  drawing  from  it.  By  providing 
the  resources  that  will  enable  each  individual  to  reach  his  or  her 
potential,  we  are  really  investing  in  our  future. 

Mr.  Weiss.  At*  this  time,  we  will  hear  from  the  Honorable 
Edward  I.  Koch,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  ■ 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  I.  KOCH,  MAYOR,  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  RON  GAULT,  COMMISSIONER 
Mr.  Koch.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  tp  testify 
before  you  today  on  Federal  employment  and  training  policy.  I 
would  especially  like  to  thank  Congressman  Hawkins  and  Con- 
gressman Jeffords  for  sponsoring  the  hearings  and  (Congressman 
Weiss  for  all  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  New  York  City. 

The  expiration  of  CETA  at  the  end  of  1982  offers  an  opportunity 
to  redefine  Federal  employment  and  training  policy  ana  to  imple- 
ment positive  changes  in  program  design  arid  management.  I  am 
pleased  to  discuss  New  York  City's  support  of  the  Community  Part- 
nership for  Employment  and  Training  Act,  H.R.  5320,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Hawkins.  This  pill  retains  certain  aspects  of  CETA 
that  we  believe  have  proven  mlost  successful.  These  aspects  include 
direct  allocation  to  localities,  l^cal  administration  through  the  Cur- 
rent prime  sponsor  system,  and  -training  for  private  sector  jobs, 
which  could  ipclude  welfare-to-y>ork  initiatives,  a  summer  iobs  pro- 
gram for  youth,  and  coordination  with  the  school  system.  Most  im- 
portantly, an  adequate  funding  level  must  be  provided  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  new  programs  at  the  tocal  and  national"  levels. 

Strong  countermeasures,  including  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs,  are  necessary  to  cope  with  national  unemploy- 
ment at  a  level  of.  8.8  percent,  or  9.6  million  individuals  unem- 
ployed. In  New  York  City  alone,  275,000,  or  9.2  percent  of  our  resi- 
dents are  officially  unemployed.  Youth  unemployment  in  the  city 
remains  staggeringly  high  at  30  percent  overall,  while  50  percent 
of  minority  youth  face  unemployment.  It  is  imperative  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  unemployment  among  the  disadvantaged  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate and  discrete  social  welfare  problem.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  future 
fiscal  health  and  stability  of  the  Nation  and  must  be  dealt  with  as 
an  integral  component  of  economic  recovery. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  briefly  discuss  the  impact  of  the  CETA 
budget  cuts  on  New  York  City.  The  city  of  New  York  lost  $227  mil- 
lion representing  33,500  employment  and  training  opportunities. 
This  included  the  elimination  of  public  service  employment  in  1981 
with  a  reduction  of  $178  million  and'  11,500  worker*,  as  well  as  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  1982  in  the  remaining  CETA  titles,  a  loss  of 
$49  million  or  22,000  training  opportunities.  No  city  tax  levy  funds 
were  available  to  cover  the  training  losses.  In  spite  of  these  severe 
cuts,  the  administration  proposes  additional  reductions  in  Federal 
support  for  employment  and  training  programs. 

f  always  have  to  be  careful  when  we  say  the  administration  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  about  the  Congress,  we  are  piking  about 
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the  Federal  administration  in  the  White  House  which  the  Con- 
gress I  believe,  is  seeking  to  overcome  I  believe  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  overcoming  because  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  n  t 
the  democratic  approach  lo  resist  the  administration  s  cuts.  You 
now  have  Republican  Senators  and  Republican  Members  ol  the 
House  standing  up  and  saying  that  the  administration  had  gone 
too  far  and  it  has  to  stop  ♦  . 

The  administration's  1983  proposal  authorizes  $2.4  billion  Tor  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  with  $1.8  billion  for  training 
which  represents  a  40-percent  reduction  from  ttie  skeletal  levels  at 
which  we  are  currently  operating  The  administration  plans  to  re- 
place CETA  with  an  entirely  new  program.  As  a  consequence  ol 
discarding  the  current  system  and  developing  a  new  one,  the  ad- 
ministration would  spend  only  one-half  of  the  training  funds  in 

1  ^Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative  to  the  administration  plan— 
the  Hawkins  bill,  H.R.  5320  We  support  your  bill.  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  vou  know,  it  provides  $f>  billion  for  employment  and  training 
including  $3  billion  for  locally  administered  programs.  This  level 
would  not  increase  funding  for  our  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams in  New  York,  but  would  merely  maintain  them  at  the  al- 
ready reduced  1982  level  ; 

I  know  that  if  it  were  possible,  you  would  increase  them,  the 
problem  here  is  to  hold  the  line,  which  is  what  your  bill. is  seeking 

to  do.  in  this  area. 

The  Hawkins  bill  also  merit*  our  support  because  it  ensures 
direct  allocation  of  funding  to  localities,  a  critical  element  of  oca 
control  An  additional  layer  of  bureaucracy  at  the  State,  level 
would  only  be  costly  and  'inefficient.  Because  localities  are  closest 
to  the  needs  of  citrons  and  businesses,  they  are  best  able  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  or  limited  program  Funds.  We  are  against  the 
policy  of  giving  the  States  power  to  excreta  heavier  handed  man- 
dates for  the  localities,  whether  it  is  the  city,  the  county,  the  vil- 
lage, or  the  town  We  at  the  local  level  knovv  best  how  to  operate 
these  programs  ■  r  ,. 

Retaining  the  present  prime  sponsor  system  makes  sense  iscally 
and'programmaticallv,  because  it  would  build  on  a  system  or 
oroven  effectiveness  '  New  York  City  s  performance  as  a  prime 
sponsor  serves  as  an  example,  having  received  a  superior  perform- 
ance  rating  from  the  Department  or  Labor  for  its  (  ETA  program  in 
1981  Direct  job  placement  has  been  our  first  priority  In>U>Hl.  over 
fill  percent  of  all  those  completing  our  adult  training  Digrams  en- 
tered employment  In  the  youth  employment  andWnining  pro- 
gram, where  our  goal  is  to  enable  youth  to  obtain  jobs'or  remain  in 
school.  TO  percent  of  those  completing  the  program  had  a  positive 
outcome  Approximately  80  percent  obtained  jobs,  and  another  40 
percent  remained  in  or  returned  to  school.  We  believe  remaining  in 
school  or  returning  to  school  is.  at  least,  the  equivalent  of  the  job 
because  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  auuire  additional  skills  to 
make  vour  forthcoming  full  adult  lire  even  more  productive. 

In- addition,  our  summer  youth  employment  program  received  an 
award  from  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1980  for  outstanding 
achievement  I  picked  up  that  certificate  too  The  program  flexibil- 
ity offered  by  the  Hawkins  proposal  would  allow  us  to. continue  op- 
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eration  of  these  effective  programs.  We  also  urge  thaEHhe  legisla- 
tion maintain  the  linkage  between  the  school  system  .and  youth  . 
employment  and  training  programs,  a  coordinated  effortl  which  has 
worked  well  in  New  York  City.  • 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Hawkins  bill  encourages  welfare- 
to-work  initiatives.  Studies  show  that  New  York  City's  yjelfare  ini- 
tiatives, particularly  in  public  service  employment  and  iji  training, 
were  successful.  At  the  height  of  its  initiative  New  York  City 
placed  approximately  8,000  welfare  recipients  into  jobs  and  train- 
ing. Data  from  thfc  training  programs  indicate  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents perform  well  in  the  training  programs.  Graduates  earn  an 
average  salary  of  more  than  $9,000  per  year. 

Participant  eligibility  should  not  be  limited  to  welfare  recipients. 
Training  should  be  available  to  the  marginally  poor,  those  who  fall 
outside  the,  income  limitations  of  welfare  programs.  For  this 
reason,  we  support  70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard,  $10,080 
for  a  family  of  four  in  New  York  City,  as  the  income  criteria  for 
eligibility  in  the  program.  This  criterion,  endorsed  by  the  Hawkins 
and  Quayle  proposals,  remains  consistent  with  out  goal  to  serve 
the  most  in  need. 

Prime  sponsors  must  also  have* the  authority  to  make  planning 
decisions  if  they  are  to  be  held  accountable  for  program  results.  Al- 
though^we  support  formation  of  a  planning  council,  as  recommend- 
ed in  tT??"  legislation,  we  do  not  agrefe  that  this  advisory  body 
should  Share  final  authority  With  the  prime  sponsor  in  making 
planning  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  whert  the  locality  is  given  jurisdic- 
tion, the  authority  should  not  be  split.  I  believe  in  community 
%  advice.  I  do  not  believe  in  community  control.  Providing  concurrent 
approval  for  program  planning  while  vesting  accountability  in  the 
prime  sponsor,  in  this  case  New  York  City,  runs  counter  to.squnti 
management  principles.  " 

The  private  sector  can  provide  valuable  assistance  to  the  city  in 
planning  employment  and  training  programs.  I  support  an  in- 
creased role  for  the  private  sector  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
council  to  identify  business  needs,  specify  skill  requirements,  and 
provide  on-the-job  training  opportunities.  Our  experience  with  our 
own  New  York  City  Partnership,  an  association  of  promjnant  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders,  gives  me  confidence  that  locdl  businesses  are 
willing  and  able  to  make  an  important  contribution.  The  partner- 
ship's summer  jobs  for  youth  campaign  in  1981  provided  13,600 
pledges  for  jobs,  of  which  9,300  were  verified  job  placements.  It  was 
a  tremendous,  positive,  and  successful  program,  and  despite  the  re- 
sults of  the  cutbacks  in  the  Federal  jobs  program  which  were  dev- 
astating, we  were  able  to  provide  additional  jobs  for  youth  during 
the  summer  that  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  private  sector. 

As  a  result  the  partnership  will  develop  15,000  job  pledges  for 
the  1982  summer  jobs  for  youth  campaign,  and  is  firmly  committed 
to  implementing  a  year-round  youth  program.  Although  New  York 
City  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  involving  the  private  sector  in  a 
meaningful  partnership,  private  sector  participation  should  be  seen 
as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  replacement  for,  the  current 
system.  We  are  all  aware  th#t  the  costs,  in  terms  of  time  and  sup- 


port  services  that  aie  involved  in  training  the  disadvantaged,  differ 
from  draining  designed  by  businesses  for  their  own  use. 
■  Let  me  stress  that  it  is  now  more  important  than  ever  to  main- 
tain a  strong  Federal  role  in  employment  and  training  programs.' 
New  York  City  has  established  policies  which  maximize  job' place- 
ments, sustaiKwel  fa  re-to-work  initiatives,  and  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  fee rv ices  to  the  disadvantaged.  Our  success,  however, 
has  been  integrally  tied  to'  strong  Federal  suppdrt  of  employment 
and  training! ^Withdrawal  of  Federal  resources  would  severely  un-, 
dermine  our  efforts  to  help  the  d$advanta&ed  become  self-support- 
ing, taxpaying.  citizens.  .  \ 

So,  in  conclusion/ 1  ,  would  like  to  reiterate  the  importance  of  re: 
taining  the  successful  aspects  of  the  current  delivery  system:  prime 
sponsor  administration;  direct  allocation  to  localities,  and  training 
for  private  sector  jobs.  These  elements  provide  the  cornerstone  for 
rebuilding  and  strengthening  employment  and  training  programs. 

I  would  like  Commissioner  Ron  Gault  to  join  me  here,  if  there 
are  any  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mayor  Koch,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  ex- 
cellent statement.  I  think  it  clearly  defines  the  issues.  I  also  accept 
some  of  the  critical  points  Raised  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  existing  legislation,  H.R.  5320.  I  think  it  is  construc- 
tively made  and  I  certainly  feel  that  we  will  move,  perhaps,  in  the 
direction  of  clarifying  some  of  the  points,  particularly  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  administration's  bill  to  the  educational, 
system.  I  agree  with  you  that  linkages  should  be  made  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  will  take  steps  to  strengthen  that 

Mr.  KOCH./That  will  make  our  chancellor  very  happy. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Your  statement  about  what  you' have  been  able  to 
do  in  New  York  City  is  the  answer  to  the  administration's  criticism 
of  these  programs.  Yours  is  no£1fee  only  city  where  we  have  had 
testimony  that  these  programs  do  work.  The  faults  are  not  inher- 
ent in  the  program  itself,  but  sometimes  in  the  officials  who  admin- 
ister the  programs.  If  we  had  a  State  program,  a  State  bureaucra- 
cy, we  will  just  simply  multiply  the  possibility  of  bureaucratic 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  in  your  statement  I  woujd  like  to 
refer  to,  one  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  prime  sponsor 
in  New  York  to  the  operatidn  of  the  programs  in  which  you  said 
you  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  private  sector. 

Didn't  vou  suggest  that  it  is  best  for  that  to  be  done  naturally, 
and  not  through  a  local  prime  sponsor  but  rather  thfough  a  joint 


which  obviously  we  have  done  in  the  jobs  training  legislation 
before  us?  : 

With  respect  to  the  differences  across  the  country,  would  you 
say,  if  we  went  to  the  other  extreme  as  the  administration,  sug- 
gests, do  you  believe  that  the  private  sector  would  be  willing  to 
assume  the  full  responsibiljty^-jbr  all  of  those  who  may  need  such 
an  employment  and  training  program— and  what  would  be  the  po- 
sition of  focal  government  officials  with  respect  to  the  complete  loss 
of  the  program  to  a  hypothetical  private  sector  in  thfe  nebulous 


partnership  of  the  private  sector 


sponsor, 


space? 
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i  Mr.  Koch.  We  are  opposed  to  the  administration's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  local  government's  responsibility  to  run  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  private  sector  is*  a  partner;  it  can  never  take  over  the  full 
administration  or  the  policymaking.  The  private  sector  operates 
from  the  point  of  view  of  profit.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
rtature  of  this  capitalist  system.  I  happen  to  be  a  capitalist,  al- 
though I  don't  have  much  money.  I  just  happen  to  believe  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  (Jo  everything. 

My  own  feeling  also  is  that  concurrence  implies  that  there  is  a 
power  of  veto.  I  dorrt^ant'the  private  sector  to  have  the  power  of 
veto.  We  have  had  a  good  working  relationship  with  them.  I  think 
that  could  continue.  The  advice  they  give  is  also  factored  in. 

Do  you  want  to  add  something,  Mr.  Gault? 

Mr.  Gault.  The  New  York  City  partnership  worked  very  well 
with  us.  It  was  at  their  initiative;  they  came  and  asked  the  mayor 
what  they  might  do  in  terms  of  youth  unemployment.  We  hope  to 
come  down,  the  representatives  from  the  New  York  partnership 
and  the  city,  on  the  15th,  to  testify  before  the  joint  committees,  as 
to  what  the  partnerships  are  willing  to  do.  They  are  prepared  to 
play  a  role  and  design  a  role.  As  far  as  the  actual  implementation  of 
programs  and  taking  full  responsibility,  I  don't  think  they  are  pre- 
pared to  do  that  They  can  expand  on  that  if  they  get  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  so, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  have  one  other  point. 

With  respect  to  the  administration's  proposed  budget  recommen- 
dations for  fiscal  year  1983,  there  is  no  amount  at  all. allowed  for 
summer  jobs  for  youth  for  the  summer  of  1983.  I  think  you  have 
testified  as  to  what  you  have  been  able  to  do  in  terms  of  transfer- 
ring individuals  from  the  welfare  roles  to  work  opportunities;  in 
other  words,  we  have  two  great  missing  links:  What  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  not  providing  summer  jobs  for  youth  in  1983 
and  the  elimination  of  the  WIN  program,  among  other  programs 
that  would  have  to  be  eliminated  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  Koch,  Let  me  first  take  the  summer  jobs  program.  When 
I  carpe  into  office,  we  had  over  60,000  summer  jobs  provided  under 
that  program.  I  changed  the  program  so  that  it  became  a  lottery  so 
as  to  remove  any  political  influence  from  that  program.  Nobody, 
prior  to  what  I  ultimately  did  here,  knew  how  many  youths  wanted 
these  jobs.  What  I  said  was,  we  would  take  every  single  person  who 
fit  the  categories,  who  wartted  such  a  job,  14  to  20  was  the  age 
group,  and  the  limitations  asVjt  related  to  their  total  family  income; 
122,000  youngsters  signed  up,  and  we  only  had  about  60,000  jobs. 
We  knew  there  were  at  least  two  people  for  every  job  slot  that  we 
had. 

We  put  them  on  a  computer.  You  didn't  have  to  know  anybody 
in  politics.  You  didn't  have  to  know  anybody  in  the  community. 
Your  name  came  up  and  you  got  the  job.  These  were  basically  un- 
skilled jobs  for  7  weeks,  and  I  think  it  paid  about  $500.  Therefore, 
it  was  unfair  to  do  what  they  did  in  prior  years  and,  as  a  result  of 
what  I  did,  because  we  had  to  keep  reliable  statistics  under  the 
Federal  law,  we  went  from  76  percent  minority,  in  the  years  prior 
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to  my  administration,  to  92,f*£rcent,  when  it  was  done  in  a  random 
selection  way,  without  lmrtflving  politics. 
J  was  proud  oRjiiiV-ftfr.  Chairman, 

There^ves-^great  resistance  to  that  program  in  the  first  year. 

everybody  said,  "We  ought  to  expand  this  lo  a  host  of 
v,..,^  ri^;ams.  Take  out  the  political  Quotient  from  simply  an  as- 
signment of  jobs.  I  am  proud  of  that. 

If  we  lose  summer  jobs  in  1983,  you  would  'have  enormous  frus- 
tration. You  will  have  thousands  of  youngsters  who  want  to  work, 
sitting  around  on  street  corners  and  having  nothing  to  do,  and  it  is 
the  old  stoi;y,  idleness  breeds  problems  for  everybody.  It  breeds 
problems  for  the  community  and  it  breeds  problems  for  the  young- 
sters. Therefore,  I  could  say  to  you,  it  would  be  one  of  the  tragedies 
if  they  phased  out  that  program.  It  is  a  tragedy  they  lowered  it 
from  the  high  of  60,000  to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  42,000 
or  something  like  that,  that  we  ultimately  had  last  year—it  was 
48,000.  That  was  wrong,  absolutely  wrong.  There  was  a  need  to  in- 
crease it.  '  f.r 

These  jobs  that  we  give  these  youngsters  are  meaningful  trom 
our  point  of  view.  We  set  up  a  program  where  they  would  come  in 
and  clean  graffiti;  it  was  very  therapeutic.  It  also  pointed  out  how 
bad  it  was  for  their  Colleagues,  compatriots,  to  put  the  graffiti  on  in 
the  first  place.  We  believe  the  programs  were  excellent. 

Mr  Gault.  To  put  employment  and  training  into  a  block  grant, 
and  exclude  the  opportunity  for  summer  jobs  for  young  people, 
would  be  devasating  in  New  York  City.  We  don't  have  to. raise  the 
horror  of  what  happens  to  idle  young  people  on  the  streets  during 
the  hot  summer.  I  think  the  fact  is  the  first  job  many  of  these 
young  people  had,  as  a  result  of  the  city's  summer  job  program,  is 
important  and  meaningful  to  them,  as  they  seek  permanent  jobs 
later  on  in  their  adult  lives.  It  would  be  a  devastating  effect,  other- 


wise. 


'ise. 

Mr.  Koch.  The  same  argument  could  be  made  for  the  WIN  pro- 
gram—getting  people  off  welfare. 

I  don  t  have  the  statistics  in  front  of  me,  but  I  know  that  now  it 
you  want  to  work  and  not  lose  your  welfare  until  you  get  to  the 
point  where  your  salary  would  make  it  possible  to,  you  actually 
come  out  behind  the  eight  ball  and  lose  money  if  you  then  were  on 
welfare  and  working,  because  they  have  taken  away  the  opportuni- 
ty to  have  the  deductions  as  it  relates  to  your  necessary  work  ex- 
\         penditures,  and  while  we  have  a  capitalistic  system,  which  I  am 
V^~-£upportive  of>  it  seems  to  apply  only  to  rich  people.  If  poor  people 
want  to  be  included,  somehow  or  other,  we  deprive  them  of  that 
opportunity. 
Mr,  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  figures,  Commissioner,  on 
the  year-round  unemployment  problems?  You  have  given  us  statis- 
tics &s  to  what  the  overall  rates  are  arid  the  minority  rates  of  the 
percStage  of  youth  unemployed;  what  does  that  come  to  as  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  and  what  are  you  able  to  do  at  all  current- 
ly about  providing  for  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Gault.  The  first  question  you  asked  is  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions I  asked  when  the  mayor  asked  me  to  take  over  this  job,  We 
searched  and  searched.  This  year  we  have  an  actual  number  to  as- 
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sociate  with  those  percentages,  a  known  laborer  and  statistician, 
Herb  Beanstalk,  formerly,  head  of  this  region  for  BLS,  did  an  en- 
gagement for  us.  The  numbers  from  Mr.  Beanstalk's  report — and  I 
will  share  that  with  you  and  members  of  your  committee— point  to 
W0,000  young  people,  ages  16  through  24,  as  being  officially  unem- 
ployed. That  is  16  years  or  older.  They  had  a  former  association 
with  the  labor  market  and  they  have  actively  looked  for  work. 

Mr.  Beanstalk  pressed  on  and  came  up  with  another  figure,  an 
additional  122,000  young  people  in  the  same  age  group,  according 
to  Mr.  Beanstalk  s  work,  are  characterized  as  discouraged  workers. 
That  is  they  have  been  so  frustrated,  disappointed,  and  just  de- 
pressed by  not  being  able  to  find  work,  that  they  are  no  longer  ac- 
tively searching.  If  you  take  those  two  numbers,  the  100,000  offi- 
cially unemployed,  coupled  with  the  122,000  who  are  discouraged 
workers,  I  think  you  have  a  very,  very  serious  problem. 

I  should  point  out  quickly,  because  this  is  an  issue  that  has 
caused  great  discussion  within  the  city,  as  we  look  for  hard  num- 
bers, the  mayor  is  quoted  as  saying,  at  many  of  our  interagency 
meetings,  "How  long  will  these  numbers  hold  up?"  24  hours  seems 
to  be  the  test  of  it,  as  it  turned  out.  These  numbers  have  been  ex- 
amined. There  are  those  who  will  say  you  have  discounted  the 
numbers  for  frictional  unemployment,  I  say,  in  response  to  that, 
your  numbers  don't  include  those  discouraged  workers,  I  think  the 
numbers  represent  a  fair  picture  of  what  we're  looking  at  in  terms 
of  youth  unemployment  in  the  city.  They  map  out  a  course  of 
action  that  we  should  pursue. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  The  100,000  would  come  out  of  the  275,000  overall  of- 
ficially unemployed  in  the  city? 

Mr.  (jrAUi/r,  Yes. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  How  many  adult  discouraged  workers  do  we  have? 

Mr.  Gault.  We  haven't  run  the  numbers  on  the  adults.  We  con- 
centrated on  the  youth  unemployment  as  the  first  phase  of  this  en- 
gagement, so  we  would  have  hard  data  to  talk  about  as  we  looked 
at  these  discussions,  as  we  looked  and  tried  to  come  up  with  a  pre- 
scription for  what  the  city  and  private  sector  might  do. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

We  know  there  are  a  whole  host  of  related  other  problems. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  present  your  testimony  here  this 
morning. 

Our  next  witnesses  Lillian  Roberts.  We  welcome  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LILLIAN  ROBERTS,  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONER, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CHARLES  SHATTENKIRK,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 

Ms,  Roberts.  Chairman  Hawkins,  Representative  Weiss,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities,  I 
am  Lillian  Roberts,  industrial  commissioner,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Accompanying  me  this  morning  is  Executive 
Deputy  Industrial  Commissioner  Charles  Shattenkirk.  In  concert 
with  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey,  we  are  pleased  to  share  with  the  subcom- 
mittee the  Afiews  and  perspectives  of  New  York  State  regarding 
proposed  employment  and  training  legislation. 
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Through  the  conduct  of  this  New  York  City  hearing,  you  have 
demonstrated  a  responsiveness  to  the  overwhelming  concern  about 
the  future  of  employment  and  training  and  the  desire  of  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  ensure  the  survival  of  these  crucial  programs. 

New  York  State,  like  so  many  other  States,  supports  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Federal  commitment  in  this  area.  Representatives 
Weiss  and  Hawkins,  we  appreciate  vour/odvocacy  for  New  York 
State  I  have  made  it  the  business  of  thf  N#w  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  lead  the  fight  to  prepaV^  people  for  employment 
and  to  place  them  in  jobs. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  thp- Department  has  managed  more 
than  *4  million  CETA  dollars  during  the  last  fiscal  year;  stepped 
into  the  forefront  of  the  successful  effort  to  restore  job  service 
funding;  and  launched  an  aggressive  jobs  crusade  to  obtain  more 
jobs  for  our  clients  and  meet  the  staffing  needs  of  our  employers. 

Consistent  with  Our  leadership  role  in  New  York  State?  we 
intend  to  work  closely  with  the  subcommittee  to  refine  the  national 
employment  and  training  system  to  prepare  our  constituents  for 
the  jobs  of  today  and  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 

Four  distinct  legislative  proposals  have  been  advanced,  each 
which  would  seek  t0  achieve  this  goal.  Despite  the  differences 
among  these  proposals,  a  common  theme  emerges:  Increased  pri- 
vate sector  involvement  in  program  planning;  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  natural  labor  markets  for  enhancing  employment 


taged  as  prima/y  program  participants;  and  recognition  of  the  need 
to  monitor  and  Assess  program  performance. 

We  agree  that  these  features  must  be  part  of  an  improved  em- 
ployment and  training  system.  The  consensus  regarding  these 
issues  is  an  extremely  positive  signal.  Based  on  our  experience, 
however,  we  strongly  urge  the  subcommittee  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  any  new  legislation  also  em- 
braces the  following  critical  elements:  Provision  of  adequate  fund- 
ing; full  program  access  for  the  economically  disadvantaged;  broad 
mix  of  services;  cooperative  private  sector  involvement;  cooperative 
organized  labor  involvement;  maintenance  of  a  centralized  state 
labor  exchange  mechanism;  and  appropriate  state  and  local  respon- 
sibilities for  cooperation  and  coordination. 

In  our  view,  these  elements  are  essential  for  a  viable  employ- 
ment and  training  system.  We  have  closely  examined  all  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  have  made  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  essential  elements  are  reflected  in  each  proposal.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  our  findings  for  you. 

Clearly,  adequate  funding  is  absolutely  essential  if  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system  is  to  address  the  pressing  need  for  the 
services  it  provides.  We  must  not  permit  extreme  fiscal  austerity  to 
become  our  driving  force  as  we  seek  to  improve  the  employment 
and  training  system.  Rather,  we  must  realize  that  the  fiscal  poli- 
cies which  have  fueled  our  current  recession  are  the  major  reasons 
for  an  even  greater  national  commitment  to  employment  and 
training  , 

Of  the  four  legislative  proposals  before  us,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Hawkins,  H.R.  5320,  provides  the  highest  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $5  billion.  Of  this  amount,  States  and  localities  would 


upon  the  economically  disadvan- 
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receive  $3  5  billion  to  administer  programs  for  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  for  displaced  workers. 

The  other  proposals  would  provide  substantially  less  funding, 
with  the  proposals  to  be  offered  by  Senators  Quayle  and  Hatch  low- 
ering available  funding  to  a  mere  $2.4  billion.  The  Quayle-Kenne- 
dv\  S.  2JM>.  and  Jeffords,  H.R.  5461,  bills  would  authorize  $3.8  bil- 
lion and  $3.t>  billion  respectively  However,  these  levels  approxi- 
mate the  current  fiscal  1982.  funding  level  of  $3  billion,  which  has 
created  havoc  for  the  employment  and  training  system.  According- 
ly, we  view  Mr,  Hawkin's  proposed  authorization  as  the  minimum 
acceptable  level. 

There  are.  however,  several  specific  recommendations  we  urge 
Mr  Hawkins  to,  consider  to  make  the  employment  and  training 
svstem  even  more  effective. 

"  An  effective  employment  and  training  system  should  place  at  our 
disposal,  the  broadest  possible  array  of  strategies  and  approaches. 
We  have  received  an  extremely  positive  response  for  our  overtures, 
imputations  We  don't  believe  a  new  bureaucracy  should  be  cre- 
ated to  try  to  do  what  government  has  already  developed  in  exper- 
tise and  efficiency  to  manage.  Thus,  any  concurrent  planning  func- 
tion for  the  private  sector  in  government  is  not  realistic. 

Of  the  four  proposals,  Representative  Hawkins  offers  the  soun- 
dest mix  of  business  input  and  assistance  by  permitting  a  majority 
of  business  persons  on  the  planning  councils,  while  also  acknowl- 
edging the  expertise  and  desirability  of  an  existing  government 
system  to  manage  and  administer  the  programs.  With  concurrent 
plan  development  between ,  private  industry  councils  and  prime 
sponsors,  training  programs  will  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  the  business  community. 

We  are  determined  to  show  our  businesses  in  New  York  State 
that  government  can  work,  and  we  re  making  believers  out  of 
them  When  of  our  employers  wrote  to  Congress  to  restore 

our  job  service  funding,  they  were  in  effect  saying  that  government 
has  worked 

Organized  labor  must  maintain  its  prominent  place  in  the  em- 
ployment and  training  system.  With  the  private  sector  having  a 
new  and  expanded  role  in  the  several  bills,  it  is  imperative  that 
balance  be  assured  with  the  specific  inclusion  of  labor  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  worker's  rights.  Moreover,  labor  has  a  role  in  em- 
ployment and  training  program  planning,  monitoring  assessment 
as  well  as  training  delivery.  Recent  experience  has  revealed  labor 
an  effective  training  deliverer.  In  short,  labor  must  be  an  eminent 
partner  in  the  employment  and  training  system. 

We  and  New  York  City  view  as  one  of  the  most  critical  factors, 
which  can  determine  whether  it  meets  new  challenges— we  take 
the  position  that  there  must  be  a  balanced  relationship  which 
meets  local  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  provides  for  coordination 
activities  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  local  jurisdictions, 
We  believe  that  the  prime  sponsors  are  best  suited  for  service  deliv- 
ery The  disruptive  effect  outweighs  benefits. 

There  are  significant  advantages  that  the  current  State  job  serv- 
ice structure  offers  which  makes  it  essential  to  a  viable  employ- 
ment and  training  system.  The  ability  to  access  jobs  through  inter- 
state and  intrastate  job  listings  which  reflect  the  changing  labor 
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market;  maintenance  of  quality  control  and  efficiency  for  economic 
coordination  and  lubor  exchange;  resounding  support  by  the  busi- 
ness community  affirming  the  value  of  the  job  service  to  the  pri- 
vate  sector. 

The  operation  of  labor  exchange  activities  is  rightfully  a  State 
function,  New  York  State  categorically  opposes  the  dismantlement 
of  the  job  service  and  its  replacement  by  a  local  or  labor  market 
area  employment  service.  Such  an  approach  would  be  extravagant 
and  cost  ineffective. 

For  this  reason,  we  support  Mr.  Hawkins  approach  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  responsibility  for  the  labor  exchange  function 
should  remain  with  the  State.  Further,  we  strongly  agree  with  the 
Hawkins  needs-based  formula  tailored  to  unemployment  levels.  It 
goes  across  local  jurisdictions  and  proposes  incentives  to  encourage 
joint  planning.  . 

Greater  coordination  is  also  necessary  between  local  jurisdictions 
for  a  more  effective  response  to  the  broader  training  and  labor  ex- 
change potential  of  the  labor  market.  The  issue  of  control  should 
not  be  the  major  interest.  Rather,  the  development  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  efficient  mechanism  for  serving  our  clients  must  be  our 
primary  motivation. 

Although  the  Quayle-Kennedy,  Quayle-Hatch,  and  Jeffords  pro- 
posals would  promote  optical  utilization  of  proposed  labor  market 
resources,  these  measures  would  disrupt  the  system  which  now 
exists  by  eliminating  local  prime' sponsors  in  favor  of  larger  geo- 
graphic areas  to  be  designated  at  the  State  level.  This  would  create 
an  atmosphere  of  conflict  rather  than  cooperation  between  State 
and  local  governments. 

We  believe  that  prime  sponsors  are  best  suited  for  service  deliv- 
ery. The  disruptive  effect  of  dismantling  the  prime  sponsor  system 
outweigh  the  benefits.  Thus  the  approach  proposed  in  either  of 
these  bills  would  be  unacceptable. 

The  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins  recognizes  the  importance  of 
planning  across  local  jurisdictions  and  proposes  incentives  to  en- 
courage joint  planning.  Despite  these  incentives,  we  strongly  be- 
lieve that  many  prime  sponsors  will  continue  to  plan  locallv.  Thus, 
these  incentives  leave  too  much  to  chance  and  do  not  hold  great 
promise  for  bringing  about  the  coordination  that  Mr.  Hawkins  rec- 
ognizes as  important. 

The  States  must  be  included  as  active  partners  in  the  employ- 
ment training  system.  We  have  vast  capabilities  and  resources 
which  must  be  used  to  insure  proper  coordination, 


PLANNING 


Establishing  broad  parameters  based  upon  state  initiatives  for 
economic  development  and  job  creation;  and  translating  labor 
market  information  into  a  useful  framework  with  which  local  serv- 
ice deliverers  can  mesh  their  programs  for  improved  client  serv- 


ices. 

OPERATING 


Performing  labor  exchange  functions  through  a  highly  efficient 
interstate  and  intrastate  networks. 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Testing  innovative  program  strategies  to  serve  high  risk  popula- 
tions, for  adoption  by  local  service  deliverers. 

New  York  State  has  conceptualized  a  framework  which  would 
make  this  goal  a  reality.  We  view  it  as  an  extension  of  the  positive 
strength  therein. 

We  all  recognize  that  economic  development  and  job  training  ac- 
tivities are  inseparable.  A  trained  labor  force  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  business  community  and  therefore  vital  to  the  economy 
of  the  State  and  thus  the  Nation.  As  we  view  it,  therefore,  the 
system  for  delivery  of  employment  and  training  activities  must 
consider  the  entire  natural  labor  market  area  in  planning  for  the 
economically  disadvantaged  population.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
unrealistic,  inefficient,  and  ineffective. 

We  strongly  urge  the  committee's  careful  consideration  in  adop- 
tion of  our  recommendations  and  training  system, 

At  this  time,  Commissioner  Shatterkirk  will  now  speak  on  retail 
strategy  for  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Lillian  Roberts  and  Charles  Shatten- 
kirk  follows  ) 

Prei'akkd  Statement  ok  Liij.ian  Roberts.  Industrial  Commissioner,  Nkw  York 
State  Dkkartmknt  ok  Labor  and  Charles  Shattknkihk,  Rxecutivr  Deputy 
I ndI'stri ai  Commissioner 

CHAIRMAN  HAWKINS,  REPRESENTATIVE  WEISS,  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,  I  AM  LILLIAN 
ROBERTS,  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR.  ACCOMPANYING  ME  THIS  MORNING  IS  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMISSIONER  CHARLES  SHATTENKIRK.  IN  CONCERT  WITH 
GOVERNOR  HUGH  L.  C^REY,  WE  ARE  PLEASED  TO  SHARE  WITH  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  THE  VICWS  AND  PERSPECTIVES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE 
REGARDING  PROPOSED  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  LEGISLATION. 
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THROUGH  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THIS  NEW  vYORK  CITY  HEARING  YOU 

HAVE    DEMONSTRATED    A    RESPONSIVENESS    TO    THE  OVERWHELMING 

CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  FUTURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  A  NO  THE 

DESIRE  OF  ALL  INTERESTED  PARTIES  TO  ENSURE  THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THESE 

CRUCIAL  PROGRAMS.     IN  VIEW  OF  OUR  ESCALATING  UNEMPLOYMENT 

LEVELS,  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THESE  PROGRAMS  MUST  SURVIVE. 

> 

V 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  HIT  A  LEVEL  OF  8.5%,  AN  INCREASE  OF  NEARLY  ONE  FULL  PERCEN- 
TAGE POINT  SINCE  DECEMBER.  THIS  FIGURE  REPRESENTS  681,000  INDIVI- 
DUALS AND  REFLECTS  THE  HIGHEST  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  THE 
MONTH  OF  JANUARY  SINCE  1 978. 

FOURTH  QUARTER  DATA  FOR  1981  FOR  MINORITIES  PAINT  AN  EVEN 
HARSHER  PICTURE.  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  MINORITIES  ROSE  TO  13.7 
PERCENT.     AMONG  MINORITY.^ YOUTH,  MORE  THAN  48  PERCENT  WERE 


JOBLESS. 
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the\evels  of  poverty  And  unemployment  in  new  york  state 

ARE  SO  SEVERE  THAT  3.6  MILLION  NEW  YORKERS  -  ONE  QUARTER  OF  THE 
STATE'S  POPULATION  OVER  THE  AGf:  OF  14  -  WILL  POTENTIALLY  BE 


STATE,  LIKE  SO  MANY  OTHER  STATES,  SUPPORTS  THE  CONTINUATION  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  IN  THIS  AREA,  REPRESENTATIVES  WEISS  AND 
HAWKINS,  WE  APPRECIATE  YOUR  ADVOCACY  FOR  NEW  YORK. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  SUBCOMMITTEE  HAS  SET  THE  TONE 
FOR  THE  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAININC.  YOU 
HAVE  HAD  AN  HISTORIC  ROLE  IN  FORMULATINC  OUR  NATIONAL  POLICY  TO 
IMPROVg  THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED. 

» 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SHARES  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  COMMITMENT  AND 
THROUGH  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  HAS  TURNED  THIS  COMMITMENT  INTO 
ACTION.  I  HAVE  MADE  IT  OUR  BUSINESS  TO  LEAD  THE  FIGHT  TO  PREPARE 

people  for  Employment  ano  to  place  them  in  jobs,  to  accomplish 

THIS  OBJECTIVE,  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT  HAS: 


eligible  for  ceta 
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•  MANAGED  MORE  THAN  $8*  MILLION  GET  A  DOLLARS  DURING  THE 
LAST  FISCAL  YEAR; 

•  STEPPED  INTO  THE  FOREFRONT  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORT  TO 
RESTORE  JOB  SERVICE  FUNDING*  AND 

•  LAUNCHED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  JOBS  CRUSADE  TO  OBTAIN  MORE 


JOBS  FOR  OUR  CLIENTS  AND  MEET  THE  STAFFING  NEEOS  OF  OUR 
EMPLOYERS. 


CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  IN  NEW  YOR*  STATE  WE 
INTEND  TO  WORK  CLOSELY  WITH  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  REFINE  THE 
NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT*  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  TO  PREPARE  OUR  CONSTI- 
TU6NTS  FOR  THE  JOBS  OF  TOO  AY  A  NO  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  OF 
TOMMORROW.  . 

POUR  DISTINCT  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  HAVE  BEEN  AOVANCED, 
EACH  WHICH  WOULO  SEEK  TO  ACHIEVE  THIS  GOAL.  DESPITE  THE 
DIFFERENCES  AMONG  THESE  ^ROPOSALS  A  COMMON  THEME  EMERGE Sx 
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•  INCREASED  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROGRAM  PLAN- 
NING; ' 

•  RECOGNITION  OF  ThE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NATURAL  LABOR  MAR- 
KETS FOR  ENHANCING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES; 

•  FOCUS  UPON  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AS  PRIMARY 
PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS;  AND 


,NITION  OF  THE  NEED  TO  MONITOR  A  NO  ASSESS  PROGRAM 


PERFORMANCE. 

WE  AcJREfc  THAT  THESE  FEATURES  MUST  BE  PART  OK  AN  IMPROVED 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  THE  CONSENSUS  REGARDING  THESE 
ISSUES  IS  AN  EXTREMELY  POSITIVE  SIGNAL.  BASED  ON  OUR  EXPERIENCE, 
HOWEVER,  WE  STRONGLY  URGE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  TAKE  WHATEVER 
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STEPS  ARE  (n£CESSARY  TO  ENSURE  THAT  ANY  NEW  LEGISLATION  ALSO 
EMBRACES  THE  FOLLOWING  CRITICAL  ELEMENTSt 

•  PROVISION  OF  ADEQUATE  FUNDING; 

i  * 

•  FULL  PROGRAM  ACCESS  FOR  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED; 

•  BROAD  MIX  OF  SERVICES; 

•  COOPERATIVE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT; 

•  COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZED  LABOR  INVOLVEMENT; 

•  MAINTENANCE  OF  A  CENTRALIZED  STATE  LABOR  EXCHANGE 
MECHANISM;  AND 
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♦      APPROPRIATE.  STATE    AND    LOCAL    RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR 
COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION, 

IN  OUR  VIEW,  THESE  ELEMENTS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  A  VIABLE  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.         .       '       •  i  tj    '  '   '  " 

4  *  „  '  '''  '  \  • 

WE  HAVE  CLOSELY  EXAMINED  ALL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

AND  HAVE  MAOE  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THESE 

ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  ARE  REFLECTED  IN  EACH  PROPOSAL.  I  WOULD  LIKE 

TO  SUMMARIZE?  i)UR  FINDINGS  FQR  YOU.  « 

i  .  *    '  - 


ISION  OF  ADEQUATE  FUNDING 


CLEARLY,  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  IF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS  JO  ADDRESS  THE  PRESSING  NEED 
FOR  THE  SERVICES  IT  PROVIDES.  WE^jjfeJtt  NOT  PERMIT  EXTREME  FISCAL 
AUSTERITY  TO  BECOME  OUR  DRIVING  FORCE  AS  WE  SEEK  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.   RATHER,  WE  MUST  REALIZE  THAT 


THE  FISCAL  POLICIES  WHICH  HAVE  FUELED  OUR  CURRENT  RECESSION  ARE 
THE  MAJOR  REASON  FOR  AN  EVEN  GREATER  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING. 

OF  THE  FOUR  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  BEFORE  US,  THE  BILL  INTRO- 
DUCED BY  REPRESENTATIVE  HAWKINS  (H.R.  532Q)  PROVIDES  THE  HIGHEST 
AUTHORIZATION  LEVEL  OF  $5  BILLION.  OF  THIS  AMOUNT,  STATES  AND 
LOCALITIES  WOULCi  RECEIVE  $3.5  BILLION  TO  ADMINISTER  PROGRAMS  FOR 

r        '  *    *    1  -  d 

THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  AND  FOR  DISPLACED  WORKERS. 

THE  OTHER  PROPOSALS  WOUj^p  PROVIDE  SUBSTANTIALLY  LESS  FUND- 
ING, WITH  THE  PROPOSALS  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  SENATORS  QUAYLE  AND 
HATCH, LOWERING  AVAILABLE  FUNDING  TO  A  MERE  2.4  BILLION.  THE 
QUAYLE-KENNEDY  (S.  2036)  AND  JEFFORDS  (H.R.  5461)  BILLS  WOULD 
AUTHORIZE  $5.8  AND  $3.6  BILLION  RESPECTIVELY;  HOWEVER  THESE  LEVELS 
APPROXIMATE  THE  CURRENT  FISCAL  1982  FUNDING  LEVEL  OF  $3.0  BILLION 
WHICH  HAS  CREATED  HAVOC  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ^  TRAINING 
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SYSTEM.  ACCORDINGLY,  WE  VIEW  MR,  HAWKIN'S  PROPOSED  AUTHORIZA- 
TlON  AS  TYJE  MINIMUM  ACCEPTABLE  LEVEL. 


FULL  PROGRAM  ACCESS  FOR  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED 

t 

SUBSTANTIAL  AGREEMENT  IS  REFLECTED  JN  THE  FOUR  PROPOSALS' 
REGARDifetf  THE  OBVIOUS  NEED  TO  TARGET  SCARCE  RESOURCES  ON  THE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED.  HOWEVER,  THE  MERE  TARGETING  OF 
SERVICES  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED  IS  NOT  SUFFICIENT  TO  ENSURE  FULL 
ACCESS.  RATHER,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  MUST  BE 
STRUCTURED  TO  ENCOMPASS  A  SUFFICIENTLY  BROAD  SPECTRUM  OF  THE 
DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION  WHICH  FACES  BARRIERS  TO:  LABOR  FORCE 
ENTRY.  IN  ADDITION,  THE  JUDICIOUS  PAYMENT  OF  STIPENDS  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCES AND  THE  PROVISION  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  MUST  BE 
CONTINUED  TO  ENABLE  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  TO  BEAR 
THE  COSTS  OF  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION  AND  TO  SUSTAIN  THEMSELVES 
WHILE  THEY  ATTEMPT  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  LIVES. 
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THE  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BILL  TO  BE  OFFERED 
BY  SENATORS  QUAYLE  AND  HATCH  ARE  RESTRICTED  TO  PUBLIC  ASSIS- 
TANCE RECIPIENTS  AND  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH.    WHILE  THERE  IS  NO 

1 

QUESTION  OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  BOTH  TARGET  GROlJjPS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  SERVICES,  THERE  ARE  OTHER  EQUALLY  DESERVING  TARGET 
GROUPS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SERVED  IN  THE  PAST  AND  WHICH  WE  BELIEVE 
SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  RECEIVE  SERVICES.  THUS  THE  QUAYLE-HATCH 
PROPOSAL  IS  SO  RESTRICTIVE  THAT  IT  WOULD  BE  EXTREMELY  IN- 
EFFECTIVE. 

THE  QUAYLE-KENNEDY  BILL  WOULD  BASE  PROGRAM  ELIGIBILITY 
UPON  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  LOWER  LIVING  STANDARD  WITH 
A  PROVISION  THAT  10  PERCENT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  NEED  NOT  MEET  INCOME 
CRITERIA  IF  THEY  FACE  OTHER  SEVERE  BARRIERS  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  WE 
BELIEVE  THIS  IS  A  FAIR  AND  REASONABLE  STANDARD.  HOWEVER,  WE 
STRONGLY  DISAGREE  WITH  THE  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
ALLOWANCES  AND  STIPENDS  AND  URGE  IMMEDIATE  RECONSIDERATION  OF 
THIS  APPROACH.    THE  REIMBURSEMENT  OF'  EXPENSES  PROVIDED  IN  THIS 
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BILL  IS  COMMENDABLE  BUT  STILL  DOES  NOT  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEED  OF 
PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RESOURCES  TO  ENABLE  THEM 
TO  PARTICIPATE. 

THE  JEFFORDS  PROPOSAL  PROVIDES  A  VIABLE  TARGETING 
APPROACH,  HOWEVER  WE  DO  NOT  SUPPORT  THE  INCLUSION  OF  ALL  YOUTH 
AS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION.  ALTHOUGH  PRIORITY  WOULD 
BE  PLACED  UPON  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH,  THE  CRITICAL  NEEDS  OF  OUR 
DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  ARE  SO  GREAT  TH^T  THEY  MUST  BE  SPECIFIED  AS 
THE  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  WITH  PERHAPS  ONLY  A  10  PERCENT  EXEMPTION 
FOR  HIGH  RISK  YOUTH  WHO  FACE  SEVERE  EMPLOYMENT  BARRIERS.  WITH 
THE  LIMITED  FUNDING  AUTHORIZED  IN  ALL  OF  THE  BILLS,  WE  CANNOT 
AFFORD  THE  LUXURY  OF  SERVING  ALL  YOUTH. 

WE  SUPPORT  MR.  JEFFORDS  IN  HIS  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NEED  TO 
RETAIN  THE  PAYMENT  OF  STIPENDS.  THIS  IS  OBVIOUSLY  A  STATEMENT  OF 
CONSCIENCE  AND  PRACTICALITY  DESPITE  THE  EFFORTS  OF  MANY  OF  HIS 
COLLEAGUES  TO  ELIMINATE  THIS  PROVISION.   ALTHOUGH  A  NEEDS-BASED 
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APPROACH  TO  STIPENDS  MAY  BE  A  CONCEPT  WORTH  EXPLORING,  OUR 
DISCUSSIONS  WITH  SEVERAL  PRIME  SPONSORS  AND  PROGRAM  OPERATORS 
INDICATE  THAT  THE  SYSTEM  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  JEFFORDS  WOULD  BE 
COMPLICATED  AND  DIFFICULT  TO  IMPLEMENT,  AND  SHOUL^BE  RECON- 
SIDERED. 

4 

OF  ALL  THE  PROPOSALS,  WE  VIEW  THE  HAWKINS  BILL  AS  PROVIDING 
THE  MOST  BENEFICIAL, TARGETING  APPROACH  AND  THE  MOST  GENEROUS 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  REAL  NEED  OF  t|hE  DISADVANTAGED  FOR  SUFFICIENT 
RESOURCES  TO  PERMIT  THEIR  FULL  ACCESS  TO  PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION. 

MIXTURE  OF  PROGRAM  SERVICES 

TO  MEET  THE  COMPLEX  NEEDS  OF  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS  AND 
RESPOND  TO  THE  GIVE  AND  TAKE  OF  LOCAL  ECONOMIES,  A  VIABLE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  SHOULD  PLACE  AT  OUR  DISPOSAL 
THE  BROADEST  POSSIBLE  ARRAY  OF  STRATEGIES  AND  APPROACHES. 
THROUGH  THE  CETA  EXPERIENCE  SUCH  A  RESERVOIR  HAS  EVOLVED.  WITH 
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THE  EXCEPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY  SENATORS  QUAYLE 
AND  HATCH,  ALL  OF  THE  BILLS  WOULD  PROVIDE  A  SUBSTANTIAL  DEGREE 
OF  PROGRAM  DESIGN  FLEXIBILITY,  AND  WOULD  BUILD  UPON  THE 
EXPERTISE  WHICH  HAS  ALREADY  BEEN  DEVELOPED  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
PROGRAM  DELIVERERS. 

THE  DRAFT  UUAYLE-HATCH  PROPOSAL,  HOWEVER,  WOULD  SEEK  TO 
PLACE  TRAINING  WITHIN  THE  CONFINES  OF  PROGRAMS  OPERATED  BY 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  PRIVATE-PUBLIC  VENTURES;  FUNDED 
UNDER  PERFORMANCE -BASED  CONTRACTS;'  OR  PREPARATORY  FOR 
MILITARY  SERVICE.  ALTHOUGH  THIS  APPROACH  MAY  STREAMLINE  TRAIN- 
ING STRATEGIES  AND  BE  APPROPRIATE  FOR  QUICKLY  MOVING  MANY 
PARTICIPANTS  INTO  UNSUBSIDIZED  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  PARAMETERS 
ESTABLISHED  WOULD  FAIL  TO  REACH  THAT  SEGMENT  OF  OUR  PARTICI- 
PANT POPULATION  IN  NEED  OF  BASIC  ACADEMIC  OR  LIFE  SKILLS.  OUR 
BUSINESSES  HAVE  CLEARLY  INDICATED  THAT  THEY  WANT  APPLICANTS 
WHO  ALREADY  POSSESS  PRE-EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS.  THE  QUAYLE -HATCH 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  IS    UNLIKELY  TO  PROVIDE  THESE  SKILLS.    YET  IF 
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THESE  ARE  THE  TYPES  OF  SERVICES  NEEDED,  SHOULD  NOT  A  VIABLE 
SYSTEM  AFFORD  SUFFICIENT  FLEXIBILITY  TO  PROVIDE  SUCH  SERVICES? 
NEW  YORK  STATE'S  ANSWER  IS  AN  EMPHATIC  YES! 

THUS  WE  VIEW  THE  BILL  OFFERED  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  HAWKINS  AS 
PROVIDING  THE  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  MIX  OF  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS,  WHILE 
AT  THE  SAME  TIME  FOCUSING  UPON  THE  CHANGING  DEMANDS  OF  THE 


OF  SPECIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  IS  THE  RETENTION  OF  SUBSIDIZED  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYMENT  WHICH  WE  BELIEVE  IS  AN  APPROPRIATE  TOOL,  AT  LEAST  AS 
AN  OPTION  FOR  AREAS  WITH  PARTICULARLY  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  AND 
FOR  THOSE  PARTICIPANTS  WHO  WILL  NOT  BE  ABSORBED  BY  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  PROGRAM  ELEMENT  IS  THE  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS 
ON  DISPLACED  WORKERS  FEATURED  IN  THE  HAWKINS  AND  QUAYLE- 
KENNEDY  BILLS.  IN  THESE  TIMES  OF  PLAN  SHUT-DOWNS  AND  MASSIVE  LAY- 
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OFFS  OUR  DISPtACED  WORKERS  ARE  IN  DESPERAJf  NEED  OF  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION,  OUR  UNIONS  HAVE  EXPRESSED  THEIR  DEEP  CONCERNS  ABOUT 
THIS  ISSUE.  I  AM  GLAD  THEY  HAVE  BEEN  HEARD  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
HAWKINS  A  NO  SENATORS  QUAYLE  ANO  KENNEDY. 

COOPERATIVE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  MUCH  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE  ROLE  FOR 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  WE  HAVE  REACHED  OUT  TO  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND 
HAVE  RECEIVED  A  POSITIVE  RESPONSE  TO  OUR  OVERTURES.  THIS  IS  WHERE 
THE  JOBS  ARE  ANO  WE  MUST  CUSTOMIZE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  BUSINESS.  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  MEANINGFUL  PARTNER- 
SHIP TO  ENSURE  THAT  OUR  PROGRAMS  WILL  PRODUCE  JOB  APPLICANTS 
WHO  WILL  MEET  THE  STANOARDS  EMPLOYERS  HAVE  SET.  WE  BELIEVE  SUCH 
A  PARTNERSHIP  IS  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS. 
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HOWEVER,.  MY  BUSINESS  FRIENDS  ALL  TELL  ME  THAT  THEY  DO  NOT 
WANT  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  NOR  DO  THEY  HAVE  SUFFICIENT  TIME  TO 
CONSIDER  THE  MINUTE  DETAILS  OF  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMEN- 
TATION. NOR  DO  WE  BELIEVE^  NEW  BUREAUCRACY  SHOULD  BE  CREATED 
TO  TRY  TO  DO  WHAT  GOVERNMENT  HAS  ALREADY  DEVELOPED  THE  EXPER- 
TISE AND  EFFICIENCY  TO  MANAGE. 

THUS.  A  CONCURRENT  PLANNING  FUNCTION  FOR  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  AND  GOVERNMENT  WOULD  BE  FAR  MORE  FEASIBLE  AND 
REALISTIC.  OF  THE  FOUR  PROPOSALS,  REPRESENTATIVE  HAWKINS  OFFERS 
THE  SOUNDEST  MIX  OF  BUSINESS  INPUT  AND  ASSISTANCE  BY  PERMITTING  A 
MAJORITY  OF  BUSINESS  PERSONS  ON  THE  PLANNING  COUNCILS,  WHILE 
ALSO  ACKNOWLEDGING  THE  EXPERTISE  AND  DESIRABILITY  OF  AN  EXISTING 
GOVERNMENT  SYSTEM  TO  MANAGE  AND  ADMINISTER  THE  PROGRAMS. 
WITH  CONCURRENT  PLAN  DEVELOPMENT  BETWEEN  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCILS  AND  PRIME  SPONSORS,  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WILL  BE 
SUFFICIENTLY  RESPONSIVE  XO  THE  NEEDS  AND  CONCERNS  OF  THE  BUSI- 
NESS COMMUNITY. 
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WE  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  SHOW  OUR  BUSINESSES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 
THAT  GOVERNMENT  CAN  WORK  AND  WE'RE  MAKING  BELIEVERS  OUT  OF 
THEM.  WHEN  3,500  OF  OUR  EMPLOYERS  WROTE  TO  CONGRESS  TO  RESTORE 
OUR  JOB  SERVICE  FUNDING,  THEY  WERE  IN  EFFECT,  SAYING  THAT 
GOVERNMENT  HAS  WORKED. 

COOPERATIVE  ORGANIZED  LABOR  INVOLVEMENT 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  MUST  MAINTAIN  ITS  PROMINENT  PLACE  IN  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HAVING 
A  NEW  AND  EXPANDED  ROLE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  BILLS,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE 
THAT  BALANCE  BE  ASSURED  WITH  THE  SPECIFIC  INCLUSION  OF  LABOR  TO 
ENSURE  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS'  RIGHTS. 

MOREOVER,  ORGANIZED  LABOR  HAS  A  ROLE  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  PLANNING,  MONITORING,  ASSESSMENT  AS  WELL  AS 
TRAINING  DELIVERY.     RECENT  EXPERIENCE  HAS  REVEALED  LABOR  AN 
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EFFECTIVE  TRAINING  DELIVERER.  IN  SHORT,  LABOR  MUST  BE  AN  EMINENT 
PARTNER  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM. 

CENTRALIZED  LABOR  EXCH/ftCE  MECHANISM  _    t  . 


AN  iNTEGRAUEAfTT  &  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS 
THE  STATEWIDE  LABOR  EXCHANGE  MECHANISM  KNOWN  AS  THE  JOB  SER- 
VICE. THIS  IS  THE  ARM  OF  THE  SYSTEM  WHICH  SERVES  BOTH  CLIENTS  AND 
EMPLOYERS  BY  MATCHING  THE  LABOR  SUPPLY  -  THE  VAST  POOL  OF  JOB 
APPLICANTS  -  WITH  THE  DEMAND  BY  INDUSTRY  FOR  SPECIFIC  TYPES  OF 
LABOR. 

THERE  ARE  SIGNIFICANT  ADVANTAGES  THAT  THE  CURRENT  STATE 
JOB  SERVIoPsVsUCTURE  OFFERS  WHICH  MAKES  IT  ESSENTIAL  TO  A 
VIABLE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM. 

f 
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•  THE  ABILITY  TO  ACCESS  JOBS  THROUGH  INTER-  AND  INTRA- 
STATE JOB  LISTINGS  WHICH  REFLECT  THE  CHANGING  LABOR 
MARKET* 

•  MAINTENANCE  OF  QUALITY  CONTROL  AND  EFFICIENCY  FOR 
ECONOMIC  COORDINATION  AND  LABOR  EXCHANGE? 

•  RESOUNDING  SUPPORT  BY  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  AFFIRM- 
INC  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  JOB  SERVICE  TO  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  LABOR  EXCHANGE  ACTIVITIES  IS  RIGHTFULLY^ 

J 

^STATE  FUNCTION. 

AMONG  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS,  THE  QUAYLE-KENNEDY  AND 

/ 

JEFFORDS  BILLS  WOULD  SEEK  TO  DISMANTLE  THE  EXISTING  STRUCTURE 
AND  PLACE  THE  LABOK  EXCHANGE  FUNCTION  AT  THE  LOCAL  OR  LABOR 
MARKET  LEVEL.  SUCH  A  STRATEGY  WOULD  FRAGMENT  THE  CENTRALIZED, 
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COMPUTERIZED,  JNTRA  AND  INTERSTATE  MATCHING  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE 
STATE  JOB  SERVICE. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CATEGORICALLY  OPPOSES  THE  DISMANTLEMENT  OF 
THE  JOB  SERVICE  AND  ITS  REPLACEMENT  BY  A  LOCAL  OR  LABOR  MARKET 
AREA  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE.  SUCH  AN  APPROACH  WOULD  BE 
EXTRAVAGANT  ANO  COST-INEFFECTIVE. 

FOR  THIS  REASON,  WE  SUPPORT  MR.  HAWKINS'  APPROACH  WHICH 
MAKES  IT  CLEAR  THAT  THE  RESPONSBILITY  FOR  THE  LABOR  EXCHANGE 
FUNCTION  SHOULD  REMAIN  WITH  THE  STATE.  FURTHER,  WE  STRONGLY 
AGREE  WITH  THE  HAWKINS  NEEDS-BASED  FORMULA  TAILORED  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT LEVELS. 

APPROPRIATE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  COORDINATION 
AND  COOPERATION 

/ 
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I*  NOW  WISHVTO  FOCUS  OUR  DISCUSSION  ON  WHAT  WE  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  VIEW  AS  TAB  SINGLE  FACTOR  WHICH  CAN  DETERMINE  WHETHER  THE 
EMPLOYMENT /AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  PERPETUATES *^Je  FLAWS  OF  THE 
PAST  OR  WHETHER^IT  MOVES  FORWARD  TO  MEET  ITS  NEW  CHALLENGES. 

.      ■   \  ) 

THAT  FACTOR  IS  WHETHER  AN  APPROPRIATE  STAJE^ND  LOC^L  PARTNER- 


)^MIZJE  PROGRAM  EF^TlVENl^S, 


SHIP  CAN  BE  DEVISED  TO  MAXIMIZE  PROGRAM  EFFECTIVE! 


THE  QUESTION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  HAS  BECOME  RATHER.  CONTRO- 
VERSIAL.    WE  TAKE  THE  POSITION  THAT  THERE  MUST  BE  A  BALANCE 
RELATIONSHIP  J/VHICH  JAEETS  'LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME , 
PROVIDES  FOR  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  ECONOMIC  ^DEVELOPMENT* 

ACTIVITIES  WHICH  EXTEND  BEYOND  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  LOCAL  JURISDIC- 

»        j\  •  ,  *  . 

HONS.  „  .    ,  ~ 


GREATER  COORDINATION  IS  ALSO  I0JECESSARY  BETWEEN  XOCAL 
JURISDICTIONS"1  FOR  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  RESPONSE  TCkJHE  BROADER 
TRAINING  AND  LABOR  EXCHANGE  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  LABOR  MARKET. 
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THE  ISSUE  OF  CONTROL  SHOULD  NOT  BE  THE  MAJOR  INTEREST.  RATHER, 

• .  ■  .-  ■  ■  '■  •  / 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT  MECHANISM 

FOR  SERVING  OUR  CLIENTS  MUST  BE  OUR  PRIMARY  MOTIVATION. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  QUAYLE-KENNEDY,  QUAYLE-HATCH,  AND  JEFFORDS 

PROPOSALS  WOULD.PROMOTE  OPTIMAL  UTILIZATION  OF  PROPOSED  LABOR 

MARKET  RESOURCES,  THESE  MEASURES  WOULD  DISRUPT  THE  SYSTEM 

WHICH  NOW  EXISTS  BY  ELIMINATING  LOCAL  PRIME  SPONSORS  IN  FAVOR  OF 
ft 

LARGER  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS  TO  BE^  DESIGNATED  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL. 
THIS  WOULD  CREATE  AN  ATMOSPHERE  OF  CONFLICT  RATHER  THAN 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS.  WE  VIEW  THIS 
AS  NEITHER  NECESSARY  NOR  DESIRABLE. 


WE  BELIEVE  THAT  PRIME  SPONSORS  ARE  BEST  SUITED  FOR  SERVICE^ 

o 

DELIVERY.  THE  [DISRUPTIVE  EFFECT  OF  DISMANTLING  THE  PRIME  SPONSOR 
SYSTEM  OUTWEIGH  THE  BENEFITS.  THU$  THE  APPROACH  PROPOSED  IN 
EITHER  OF  THESE  BILLS  WOUCD  BE  UNACCEPTABLE. 
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THE  BILL  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS  RECOGNIZES  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  PLANNING  ACROSS  LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS  AND  PROPOSES  INCENTIVES 
TO  ENCOURAGE  JOINT  PLANNING.  DESPITE  THESE  INCENTIVES,  WE 
STRONGLY  BELIEVE  THAT  MANY  PRIME  SPONSORS  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  PLAN 
LOCALLY.  THUS,  THESE'  INCENTIVES  LEAVE  TOO  MUCH  TO  CHANCE  AND 
DO  NOT  HOLD  GREAT  PROMISE  FOR  BRINGING  ABOUT  THE  COORDfNATION 
THAT  MR.  HAWKIN5  RECOGNIZES  AS  IMPORTANT. 

TO  BRING  ABOUT  EFFECTIVE  COOPERATION  AND  COORDINATION 
BETWEEN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  PLANNING  AND 
DELIVERY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES,  STATES  MUST  BE 
INCLUDED  AS  ACTIVE  PARTNERS  WITH  VAST  CAPABILITIES  AND  RESOURCES 
WHICH  MUST  BE  TAPPED.  THE  STAT£  ROLE  SHOULD  INCLUDE: 

PLANNING  .  . .  ESTABLISHING  BROAD  PARAMETERS 

BASED  UPON  STATE  INITIATIVES 
FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
JOB  CREATION;  AND  TRANSLATING 
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LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  INTO 
A  USEFUL  FRAMEWORK  WITH 
WHICH  LOCAL  SERVICE  DELIVERERS 
CAN  MESH  THEIR  PROGRAMS  FOR 
IMPROVED  CLIENT  SERVICES. 


OPERATING  ■ 


PERFORMING  LABOR  EXCHANGE 
FUNCTIONS  THROUGH  A  HIGHLY 
EFFICIENT  INTERSTATE  AND  INTRA- 
STATE  NETWORKS. 


RESEARCH  AND 


DEMONSTRATION  . 


TESTING  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAM 
STRATEGIES  TO  SERVE  HIGH  RISK 
POPULATIONS,  FOR  ADOPTION  BY 
LOCAL  SERVICE  DELIVERERS. 
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IN  THIS  MANNER  STATES  CAN  BE  A  PIVOTAL  FORCE  IN  A*  COOPERA- 
TIVE EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  NEW  YORK  STATE  HAS  CON- 
CEPTUALIZED A  FRAMEWORK  WHICH  WOULD  MAKE  THIS  GOAL  A  REALITY. 
WE  BELIEVE  OUR  PROPOSAL  WILL  BE  OF  GREAT  USE  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
IN  ITS  EFFORTS  TO  FORGE  A  VIABLE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE'S  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  A  COORDINATED  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 


THERE  IS  CURRENTLY  A  NETWORK  IN  PLACE  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  BOTH 
LABOR  EXCHANGE  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES.  WHILE  WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  THIS 
SYSTEM  IS  NOT  A  PERFECT  ONE  AND  THAT  WE  SHOULD  NOW  EXPANO  ITS  GOALS, 
SOME  OF  THE  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  WOULD  VIRTUALLY  TEAR  DOWN  THIS 
STRUCTURE  AND  BUILD  A  WHOCE  NEW  ONE.  THIS  DISMANTLING  WOULD  NOT 
ONLY  DESTROY  ANY  CONTINUITY  IN  THE  DELIVERY  MECHANISM  ITSELF,  BUT 
WOULD  NEGATIVELY  AFFECT  OTHER  SUCH  RELATED  SYSTEMS  AS  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION. 

WE  ARE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  MAINTAINING  SERVICE  DELIVERY  AT  THE  LOCAL 
LEVEL  BY  THE  PRIME  SPONSORS.  HOWEVER,  ONE  OF  THE  LESSONS  WE  HAVE 
LEARNED  FRpM  THE  PAST  IS  THAT  PLANNING  AT  SUCH  A  LEVEL  CAN  TOO  OFTEN 
WORK  TO  THE  DETRIMENT  OF  NOT  ONLY  THE  INDIVIDUALS  BEING  SERVED,  OUR 
PRINCIPAL  CONCERN,  BUT  ALSO  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  AT  LARGE.  IT 
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SIMPLY  DOES  NOT  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  THE  REALITIES  Of  LABOR  MOBILITY! 
COMMUTATION  PATTERNS;  INDUSTRY  CONCENTRATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION; 
POPULATION  CONCENTRATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION;  OR  URBAN  -  SUBURBAN 
GROWTH  TRENDS.  NOR  DOES  LOCALIZED  PLANNING  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEEDS  OF 
EMPLOYERS  TO  DRAW  FROM  MORE  THAN  THE  LIMITED  GEOGRAPHIC  BOUN- 
DARIES OF  THE  PRIMARY  POLITICAL  UNIT. 

WE  ALL  RECOGNIZE  THAT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  JOB  TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES  ARE  INSEPARABLE,  A  TRAINED  LABOR  FORCE  IS  CRITICALLY 
IMPORTANT  TO  THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  AND  THEREFORE  VITAL  JO  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  THE  STATE  AND  THUS  THE  NATION.  AS  WE  VIEW  IT,  THEREFORE, 
THE  SYSTEM  FOR  DELIVERY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ANO  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  MUST 
CONSIDER  THE  ENTIRE  NATURAL  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  IN  PLANNING  FOR  THE 
ECONOMICALLY-OISADVANTACED  POPULATION.  TO  DO  OTHERWISE  WOULD  BE 
UNREALISTIC,  INEFFICIENT,  AND  INEFFECTIVE, 

(MOVE  TO  OR  OTHERWISE  INDICATE  CHART  ENTITLED  NYS  CAPITAL  DISTRICT 
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IF  WE  WERE  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  NATURAL  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  FOR  THE 
CAPITAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  WE  HAVE  DEFINED  IT  BASED  ON  THE 
CONSIDERATIONS  ALREADY  STATED,  WE  WOULD  SEE  THAT  IT  IS  COMPRISED  OF 
NINE  COUNTIES  FOCUSED  AROUND  SEVERAL  HUBS  OF  THE  CITIES,  OF  ALBANY, 
SO-CNECTADY,  AND  TROY.  HOWEVER,  IT  REPRESENTS  A  SINGLE  NATURAL 
LABOR  MARKET  AREA  IN  THAT  PEOPLE  CROSS  IN,  OUT,  AND  AROUND  THE  AREA 
TO  SEEK  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  YET,  TODAY'S  STRUCTURE  HAS,  AS  IS  SHOWN 
HERE,  (PLACE  OVERLAY  ON  CHARTS)  SEVEN  DIFFERENT  PLANNING  ENTITIES, 
WORKING  WITH  THElR^OWN  DATA  BASE  AND  ATTEMPTING  TO  REFLECT  THE 
OF  EACH  OF  THE  LOCALITIES  INDICATED  ON  THIS  CHART. 

IT  IS  OUR  VIEW  THAT  THESE  NEEDS,  THOSE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  LOCALITIES, 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  IGNORED,  BUT  THAT  THERE  SHOULD  BE  A  STRUCTURE  WHICH 
PERMITS  BOTH  UNIQUE  COMMUNITY  NEED  AND  THE  BROADER  NEEDS  OF  THE 
REGION  TO  BE  AQORESSED. 
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THIS  PLANNING  FUNCTION,  WE  SEE  AS  A  ROLE  FOR  WHAT  CONGRESSMAN 
HAWKINS'  BILL  CONCEIVES  AS  A  LOCAL  OR  SUBSTATE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL.  WE,  HOWEVER,  ENVISION  THIS  COUNCIL  EXPANDED  TO  REPRESENT 
THE  ENTIRE  NATURAL  LABOR  MARKET  AREA  THAT  WE.  HAVE  DEFINED.  SUCH  A 
COUNCIL  WOULD,  WORKING  WITH  EACH  OF  THE  LOCAL  PRIME  SPONSORS, 
DEVELOP  A  PROGRAM  PLAN  THAT  REFLECTS  BOTH  THE  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  THE 
REALITIES  OF  THE  AREA  AS  A  LABOR  MARKET  ENTITY. 

Tl-C  COUNCIL  MEMBERS  WOULD  BE  SELECTED  FROM  NOMINATIONS  RE- 
FLECTIVE OF  THE  LOCAL  POPULATION  AND  CONCERNS,  INCLUDING  PRIVATE 
BUSINESS,  LABOR,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT,  MINORITIES,  COMMUNITY-BASED 
ORGANIZATIONS,  ANO  OTHER  AFFECTED  PARTIES  COMPRISING  THE  REGION. 

RECOGNIZING  THAT  IN  MOST  CASES  THE  AREA  WILL  CUT  ACROSS  POLITICAL 

r 

JURISDICTIONS,  THE  GOVERNOR  WOULD  BE  THE  FINAL  APPOINTING  AUTHORITY 
FOR  COUNCIL  MEMBERSHIP  AND  WOULD  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ENSURE  AN 
APPROPRIATE  MIX.  ADDITIONALLY,  AS  ALREADY  PROPOSED  WE  SUPPORT  PRI- 
VATE INOUSTRY  REPRESENTING  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  COUNCIL'S  MEMBERSHIP. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  WOULD  BE  CONSTRAINED  TO  ASSURE  EQUIVALENT  REPRE- 
SENTATION  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  WITHIN  THE  AREA. 
WITH  JUST  THIS  MUCH,  THE  SYSTEM  WOULD  BE  SIGNIFICANTLY  IMPROVED. 

WE  RECOMMEND  A  FURTHER  STEP  AS  WELL,  IN  WHICH  ACKNOWLEDGES 
THAT  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  JOB  CREATION  INITIA- 
TIVES, \^€fi\0£  PLANNING  IS  NEEDED  TO  FOCUS  LOCAL  EFFORTS.  THERE- 
FORE,  WE  PROPOSE  THAT  A  STATE  COUNCIL  BE  DEVELOPED  COMPRISED  OF 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  VARIOUS  STATE  AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES,  AS  WELL  AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  REGIONAL  LABOR 
MARKET  AREA  COUNCILS,  BUSINESS;  LABOR;  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  THIS 
COUNCIL  WOULD  INTERACT  WITH  REGIONAL  COUNCILS  TO  PKOVlDE  THROUGH  A 
STATE  PLAN  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  BROAD  PARAMETERS  BASED  ON 
STATE  JOB  CREATION  INITIATIVES,  LABOR  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND,  AND  DIREC- 
TIONS OF  THE  STATE'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES.  WITHIN  THESE 
PARAMETERS,  THE  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  STRUCTURES  CAN  MOST 
EFFECTIVELY  AID  THEIR  CLIENTELE. 
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Th€  GOVERNOR  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  APPROVE  SUBSTATE 
PLANS  AS  CONSISTENT  WITH  THIS  BROAD  STATE  PLAN.  THE  RESULT  OF  THIS 
STRUCTURE  WOULD  BE  (CHART  2)  THE  KIND  OF  COORDINATION  WHICH  PERMITS 
BROAD  STATE  OBJECTIVES  TO  BE  MESHED  WITH  REGIONAL  CONCERNS  AND 
LOCAL  NEEDS.  IT  WOULD  HAVE  APPROPRIATE  ROLES  FOR  THE  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENT, LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR?*  AND  ESTABLISHES  A 
RATIONAL  SYSTEM  FOR  PLANNING  EMPLOYMENT  AND'  TRAINING  SERVICES, 
SUPPORTED  BY  A  DELIVERY  MECHANISM  THAT  PROVIDES  TRAINING  ON  A  LOCAL 
LEVEL  AND  LABOR  EXCHANGE  SERVICES  ON  A  STATEWIDE  LEVEL  SO  THAT 
INTER-  AND  INTRA-STATE  JOB  DATA  ANO  SEARCH  CAPABILITY  CAN  BE  USED  ON 
BEHALF  OF  CLIENTELE. 

IT  IS  THESE  LESSENS  OF  COORDINATION,  OF  PLANNING,  OF  THE  NEED  TO 
INTEGRATE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  JOB  CREATION  INCENTIVES,  THAT 
WE  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THESE  PROGRAMS.  THROUGH 
THIS  APPROACH,  WE  CAN  TAKE  WHAT  WE  HAVE  AND  BUILD  A  BETTER  SYSTEM 
WITH  ALL  INTERESTS  PARTICIPATING  AND  NO  ONE  ENTITY  HAVING  SUCH  A 
CONTROLLING  ROLE  AS  TO  THROW  OUT  OF  FOCUS  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF 
OTHER  GROUPS  IN  THAT  SYSTEM. 

I  THANK  YOU. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  Of  LABOR 

POSITION  ON  LEGISLATION 
SUMMARY  A  NO  ADOENDA 


As  detailed  in  the  testimony  this  agency  supports  in  Representative  Hawkins 
bill  (KR.  S320)  the  appropriation  level;  the  mix  af  services  outhorized.the  eligi- 
bility criteria;  the  prime  sponsor  delivery  system;  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  amend- 
ments proposed. 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  structure  af  the  Private  InoVstry  Council  ta 
have  it  represent  for  joint  planning  with  Prime  Sponsors,  a  natural  labor  marKet 
area  similar  ta  that  proposed  in  Representative  Jeffords  bill  (H.R.  5461). 

We  recommend  a  revision  af  The  Governors  rale  ta:  designate  the  natural 
labet  market  areas  (regions);  appoint  (from  local  nominations)  PIC  membership; 
provide  a  State  Plan  for  Employment  and  Training;  approve  local  plans  as 
consistent  with  the  brood  State  plan. 

Details  on  these  proposals  are  included  in  the  a*tachments^ntitledi 
a       Regional  Nation:  The  Rationale 

a       Considerations  and  Criteria  in  Defining  Regions/Natural  Labor  Market 
Areas 

a       Proposed  Stibstate  Council  Structures 
. _j    a       proposed  State  Council  Structure 

<> 

Additional  recommended  changes  not  documented  in  the  testimony  given 
orally  ore  detailed  in  the  attachment  entitled  Additional  Recommendations. 
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REGIONAL IZATIONi  THE  RATIONALE 


In  support  of  regionolizotion<  for  the  design  of  employment  and  training 
programs,  which  are  essential  to  overall  economic  development: 

rJearly  every  state  or  nation  can  be  segmented  into  component  areas  which 
are  possessed  of  unique  cnoracteristics  -  whether  they  be  demographic,  social, 
economic,  political,  cultural,  or  geographic.  These  areas  impart  on  Identification 
to  their  inhabitants  -  a  regional  identity  where  the  aforementioned  characteristics, 
singly  or  m  combination,  contribute  to  that  area's  distinct  qualities. 

As  a  major  concern  is  the  overall  integration  of  employment  and  training 
planning  with  the  economic  needs  of  New  York  State,  we  must  give  serious 
attention  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  different  sections  of  the  state  to  make  that 
integration  meaningful  and  rational.  We  must  take  into  account  the  industrial  and 
occupational  mix  in  one  area  as  compared  with  others,  as  well  as  the  population 
mix.  We  must  take  into  occount  where  people  work  in  relation  to  where  they  live, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  population.  We  must  plan  on  the  basis  of  regions, 
which  incorporate  these  important  considerations  and  which  allows  the  delivery  of 
employment  and  training  in  a  total  package  designed  for  particular  areas. 

The  sum  of  'these  regional  packages  will  form  the  best  overall  package  for  the 
»tate.  It  will  reduce  the  present  fragmentation  of  planning  among  many  small  units 
which  often  Jo  not  take  into  consideration  the  larger  needs  of  the  geographic 
region.  It  will  effect  savings  in  the  costs  of  administration  and  planning  by  brining 
together,  under  one  roof  these  functions  -freeing  up  dollars  for  direct,  people- 
serving  projects.  At  the  same  time,  it  will^allow  reppesentation  of  various  groups 
within  eoch  region  and  of  eoch  county  within  eoch  region.  It  will  bring  together 
people  who  share  a  regional  identity  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  industrial  and 
social  qualities  of  their  regions. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  A  NO  CRITERIA  IN  DEFINING 

HEglONS/KUTURAL  LABOfl  MAHkbT  AKE5T 


Cons»derot>onsi 

— ta— — —    *  ^ 

Regions  mutt  represent  a  common  geographic  from* work  for  the  planning, 
coordination  and  administration  of  federal,  state  and  local  services  in  the  State.  Such 
regions  provide  a  base  for  identifying  common  problems,  goals  and  opportunities,  for 
intearating  state  and  local  development  and  goals* 

Criteria: 

Essential  ta  the  regional  demarcations  ar«j  those  considerations  which  delineate  a 
natural  labor  market  area: 

o  Industry  concentration  and  distribution 

o  Population  concentration  and  distribution 

o  Commutation  ta  work 

o  Transportation  corridors 

o  The  natural  landscape 


o 


Urban-suburban  growth  trends. 


Additional  considerations  ore  that: 

o  Counties  be  the  base  building  blocks 

o  Standard  Metropolitan*Statistical  Areas  not  be  disturbed 

o  Social  identification,  or  regional  identity  be  considered 

o  Prior  employment  and  training  ties  be  considered 

o  Availability  of  economic,  labor  morket  and  social  data  exist 

o  Potential  for  coordination  with  other  federal  ond  itate  funded  services 
be  maximized.  \  '  ^ 


o 
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PROPOSED  SUBSTAT£  COUNCIL  STRUCTURE 


It  is  recognized  in  the  proposed  legislation  that  the  new  program  must  involve  the 
private  sector  in  an  integral  decision-making,  rather  than  solely  advisory  capacity.  We 
'  support  this  premise  with  due  emphasis  on  the  overall  program  focus  remaining  "service 
to  those  in  need"  with  positive  economic  impact  (e.g.,  larger  tax  base,  lowered 
unemployment,  raduced  crime  rate,  reduced  welfare  rolls,  greater  availability  of  skilled 
workers,  reduced  employer  costs  for  training)  resulting  from  the  aforementioned  service 
being  rendered. 

We  support  the  structural  design  of  a  council,  analogus  to  the  current  PIC,  with 
each  council  representing  a  natural  labor  market  area  comprising  the  designed  region. 
These  regions  would  be  structured  with  area  boundaries  relative  to  local  labor  service 
delivery  parameters,  and  could  be  revised  at  the  Governor's  discretion  in  order  to 
promote  efficiency  and  avoid  duplication. 

Nominations-^  to  these  councils  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  for  final 
designation  to  this  body.  The  composition  would,  therefore,  be  determined  by  the 
Governor,  who  would  have  responsibility  for  the  composition  to  be  adequately  and 
appropriately  representative  of  the  local  population  and  concerns  (e.g.,  unions, 
minorities,  local  government,  LEA's,  CBO's,  etc.),  in  addition  to  those  of  private  industry 
(representing  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  council's  membership).  Requirements  for 
the  structuring  of  these  PIC's  were  previously  expressed  in  the  governing  Federal  Rules 
and  Regulations.  We  recommend  that  Federal  legislation  address  this. 

These  regional  councils  would  interface  with  the  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council  representing  the  Governor  for  State  input  regarding  economic  development 
objectives?  supply  and  demand  data  and  projects  and  statewide  initiatives-  They  would 
share  joint  responsibility  and  authority  with  the  prime  sponsor  for  preparation  of  iocal 
plans  and  thus  incorporate  both  state  and  regional  concerns  into  this  process. 


Nominees  would  be  solicited  by  the  State  from  among  the  localities  affected 
parties  (local  government,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  NABS,  unions,  LEAs,  CBOs, 
etc.)  on  an  equitably-proportionate  basis.  ' 
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PROPOSED  STATE  COUNCIL  STRUCTURE 


As  a  part  af  a  coordinated  planning  structure,  we  support  .the  establishment 
of  a  statewide  council  far  employment  and  training. 

This  council  would  have  the  responsibility  ta  ensure  comprehensive  statewide 
planning,  and  would  interface  with  substate  planning  councils  far  inpul  reflective 
af  their  particular  and  unique  concerns. 

We  propose  that  such  a  council,  comprised  af  the  Commissioners  of  various 
state  agencies,  concerned  with  employment  and  training  activities,  far  example, 
Commerce,  Education,  Social  Services,  and  Correctional  Services,  as  welL  as 
representatives  af  substate  labor  market  area  councils,  the  business  community  at 
large,  labor  and  other  concerned  parties  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

This  broadly  representative  membership  structure  would*  allow  far  the  input 
necessary  to  ensure  realistic  planning  far  delivery  af  services  ta  the  entire  state's 
population. 

We  further  propose  that  the   Council  be  placed  under  the  direction  af  the 
Industrial  Commissioner,  on  behalf  af  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Shattenkirk.  Thank  you. 
'  While  we  recognize  this  system  is  not  perfect*  it  is  not  necessary 
to  tear  down  this  network  and  build  a  whole  new  one.  This  disman- 
tling would  destroy  the  continuity  of  other  systems,  such  as  social 
services,  education,  and  unemployment  insurance.  We  support 
maintaining  service  delivery  by  prime  sponsors.  However,  one  of 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  relates  to  the  detriment  of  individuals 
being  served.  It  is  our  principal  concern— and,  also,  the  concern  of 
the  economic  community  at  large. 

The  city  does  not  take  into  account  the  realities  of  labor  mobil- 
ity, community  patterns,  industrial  constrictions  of  distribution, 
population  constrictions  of  distribution  or  urban-suburban  growth 
trends.  To  draw  people  from  more  than  limited  geographic  ^bound- 
aries and  job  training  activities  are  inseparable.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant to  the  business  community  and  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  As  we  view  it,  the  system  for  delivery  must 
take  into  consideration  an  entire  area  in  planning  for  the  economic 
disadvantaged.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  unrealistic  and  costly. 

Over  here  we  have  shown  a  chart  of  the  capital  district.  We  can 
see  it  is  comprised  of  nine  counties  focused  around  the  cities  of 
Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Troy;  people  in  and  out  and  around  the 
areas.  Yet  today's  structure  has  seven  different  planning  entities. 
In  attempting  to  reflect,  it  is  our  view  that  these  needs  of  individu- 
al localities  should  not  be  ignored,  but  that  there  should  be  a  struc- 
ture which  permits  unique  county  needs  and  the  broader  needs  of 
the  region  to  be  addressed. 

This  planning  function  receives  the  concept  of  a  local  private  in- 
dustry council.  We  envision  this  council  expanded  to  represent  the 
entire  population.  Such  a  council  would  work  with  each  of  the  local 
prime  sponsors;  that  .reflects  both  the  local  needs  and  the  realty  of 
the  industry.  - 

The  council  members  would  be  selected  for  nomination,  repre- 
senting both  the  population  and  concerns,  including  private  busi- 
ness, labor,  local  government,  minorities,  community-based  organi- 
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zations  and  other  affected  parties.  We  recognize  in  most  cases  area,' 
will  cut  across  many  political  subdivisions  and  ensure  an  appropri 
ate  application. 

Additionally,  we  support  the  concept  that  a  majority  of  the  coun 
cil  membership  be  from  the  different  political  subdivisions  withif 
the  area  being  served.  We  recommend  a  further  step  as  well  which 
acknowledges  that  purpose.  Statewide  planning  is  needed  to  focus 
local  efforts.  Therefore,  we  propose  that  a  State  council  be  devel 
oped  and  comprised  of  commissioners  of  various  State  agencies,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  regional  labor  market  area  councils,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  community  colleges.  This  council  would  interact 
with  a  regional  council  to  provide  to  the  State  planning,  broad  pa- 
rameters and  initiatives^  labor  supply  and  demand,  and  State  eco- 
nomic development  activities.  The  local  and  regional  planning 
structures  can  be  most  effective.  The  coordination  activities  show 
planning  being  shared  with  the  private  sector  councils  and  the 
local  government.  It  shows  the  State  government  participating  in  it 
with  the  planning  department,  providing  service  and  delivery  to 
the  labor  exchange,  and  it  also  shows  local  government  being  pri- 
marily responsible  for  training.  The  result  of  this  structure  would 
be  the  broad  State  objectives  to  be  measured  with  regional  con- 
cerns and  local  needs,  which  establish  a  rational  system  for  plan- 
ning employment  and  training  services.  This  would  be  supported 
by  a  delivery  mechanism,  providing  training  to  the  local  level  and 
labor  exchange  services  on  the  statewide  level,  and  research  capa- 
bility on  both  the  statewide  arid  national  level  can  be  utilized. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  learned  valid  and  costly  lessons  from  past 
experience,  and  believe  this  need  can  only  be  met  through  incorpo- 
ration of  our  recommendations. 

Furthermore,  in  economic  development  and  job  creation  incen- 
tives, we  can  and  must  fill  a  better  and  a  more  efficient  system 
than  we  have. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Would  you  address  yourself  as  to  how  it  would  be  effective  for 
New  York  City?  You  used  the  capital  district  area  as  the  example 
for  how  the  State  coordination  would  work.  How  would  it  relate  to 
New  York  State? 

Mr.  Shattenkirk.  It  would  be  one  labor  market  area.  It  wbuld 
have  its  prime  council. 

Mr.  Weiss.  How  would  the  State  be  involved? 

Mr.  Shattenkirk.  The  State  would  be  involved  in  consenting  to 
broad  parameters  of  economic  development  within  the  State;  for 
example,  into  high-technology  kinds  of  business,  identifying  major 
labor  shortages  in  high-demand  industries.  This  information  would 
be  provided  to  the  city  and  they  would  use.  that  in  developing  their 
own  plans. 

In  addition,  we  would  supply  labor  market  information,  which 
we  would  have  available  to  us. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  have  in  mind  then,  that  so  far  as  an  entity  such 
as  the  city  of  New  York  is  'concerned,  the  State  role  would  be  to  be 
available  as  a  resource  to  provide  information  and  assistance,  but 
not  to  provide  mandates,  directions,  or  planning  which  the  city 
would  have  to  abide  by. 

Mr.  Shattenkirk.  Well,  I  think  
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Ms.  Roberts.  I  think  they  would  be  considered  as  one. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGIL  HODGES.  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER.  NEW 
YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Hodges.  I  am  Virgil  Hodges,  deputy  commissioner  of  New 
York  City  Department  of  Labor.  ~ 
r  Weiss  Ygs 

Mr  Hodges.  There  wouRl  be  a  State-coordinated  plan.  New  York 
State  would  develop  its  plan  with  broad  general  parameters  de- 
signed by  the  State,  and  then  the  State  would  have  the  council  that 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Governor,  as  the  State  and  employ- 
ment and  training  councils  do  now  for  approval  of  prime  sponsor. 

Mr  Weiss.  In  my  view,  you  would  consider  areas  that  are  undu- 
plfcated?  That  seems  to  me  what  you  are  saying  about  the  capital 
district.  You  said  you  would  be  running  and  overlapping  labor  mar- 
kets and  so  on.  If  you  are  saying  that  New  York  State  is  a  single 
market  of  its  own,  all  you  do  by  bringing  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racies in  is  to  slow  the  process  down.  It  should  be  going  into  em- 
ployment and  training. 

Isn't  that  a  danger?  *, .  a.  w 

Mr  Hodges.  We  don't  envision  that  to  be  an  additional  cost.  We 
believe  it  would  be  the  same  roles  the  State  provides  in  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system  anyway.  New  York  State  is  a  very 
unique  entity.  "New  York  State  is  one  of  the  new  places  in  the 
Nation  that  would  be  its  own  natural  labor  market  area.  It  is 
unique  to  New  York  State.  No  other  place  in  New  York  State,  for 
example,  no  other  single  city  would  be  one  labor  market  area.  It 
would  be  the  only  political  subdivision  that  would  be  just  a  natural 
labor  market  area. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  don't  know  what  Chicago  would  say. 

Mr  Hodges.  Chicago  would  probably  have  the  same  kind  ot  defi- 
nition. It  would  be  designed  to  the  formula  of  natural  labor  market 

aFMs'  Roberts.  There  are  two  other  advantages,  that  is  the  labor 
market  area:  it  would  also  have  a  representative  of  the  overall 
board.  There  are  some  persons  in  Newjork  State  who  may  be  able 
to  work  in  Rockland  and  other  places  based  on  their  skill.  The  only 
wav  we  would  be  able  to  interchange  is  to  at  least  have  the  kind 
of  contact  with  the  industrial  board  under  the  Erection  of  the 
labor  department  and  the  Governor,  to  make  sure  the  manpower 

needs  are  met. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  appreciate  that. 

Again  my  concern  is  that  always  in  these  situations  there  is  a 
turf  fight,  inevitably.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  better  part  would  not 
be  to  see  in  what  areas  you  could  reduce  or  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion, rather  than  start  off  with  the  premise  that  everybody  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kinds  of  mandates. 

Having  access  to  the  information  or  resources  is  one  thing,  being 
subject  to  approval  of  a  plan  for  the  Governor  s  office  on  down  I 
think  puts  you  in  a  position,  or  puts  the  city-such  as  New  York 
Chicago  or  a  dozen  across  the  country-into  positions  where  all 
that  is  happening  is  there  are  two  levels  of  bureaucracies  getting 
into  the  way  of  providing  help  to  people. 
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Ms.  Roberts.  The  real  problem  is,  the  7,  months  I  have  been  com- 
missioner of  labor,  we  are  training  peopfe  for  nothing,  or  in  areas 
where  they  don't  have  need  for  those  kinds  of  people.  If  we  have* an 
umbrella  effect,  we  are  able  to  say,  "We  don't  need  these  people 
here.  We  have  plenty  of  them."  There  is  nobody  calling  the  shots 
on  that  and  the  money  is  not  being  used  properly,  and  the  business 
community  is  not  receiving  what  they  need. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  criticism. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  bureaucratic  grasp  is  the  way  to  resolve 
that  problem.  That  is  the  only  answer? 

Ms.  Roberts.  I  think  it  permits  the  dialog  for  resolving  it.  When 
we*start  to  talk  about  having  more  people  and  then  talk  about  relo- 
cation or  getting  those  people  that  are  excessed  here,  but  not 
enough  where  they  are  needed,  I  think  we  would  be  grappling  with 
the  problem. 

Mr,  Hawkins.  Let  me  pick  up  on  the  criticism  you  just  gave.  You 
are  training  people  in  many  instances  for  jobs  that  don't  exist. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  my  particular  program,  we  made 
the  local  picture  an  equal  partner  with  the  governing  body,  there- 
fore, with  the  prime.  That,  obviously,  would  bring  the  private 
sector— those  who  provide  the  jobs — into  a  very  close  relationship 
to  those  total  governing  bodies,  or  to  the  primes,  so  that  we  would, 
in  effect,  be  involving  those  who  employ  the  individuals  being 
trained  in  the  planning  process,  the  design  of  the  planning,  and  so 
forth.  That  is  the  precise  reason  why  we  did  that. 

I  think  that  criticism  may  not  be  eliminated  entirely,  but  cer- 
tainly would  be  eased. 

I  am  a  little  confused  by  these  charts.  The  charts  sometimes 
don't  always  clarify,  but  tend  to  look  beautiful.  You  have  some 
beautiful  colors  over  there.  I  am  trying  to  see  how  all  that  fits  in 
with  the  various  proposals.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how  you 
explain  those  charts.  The  administration's  proposal  reflects  a 
power  shift  of  full  responsibility  from  the  local  government  to  the 
State  and  the  Governor.  Are  you  saying  that  would  give  the  type  of 
result  that  the  chart  on  the  right  would,  and  if  so,  what  assurance 
would  we  have,  if  it  is  not  the  administration's  proposal?  Which  of 
the  proposals  would  allow  that  to  be  done  any  more  than  the  cur- 
rent proposal?  For  example,  the  proposal  to  the  left  talks  in  terms 
of  coordination.  I  think  it  is  an  ideal  situation  and  all  of  us  would 
tend  to  say  that  it  is  good.  That  is  wonderful.  Some  of  that  is  being 
done  even  now,  under  the  current  program.  It  seems  that  if  the  of- 
ficials want  to  do  some  of  these  things,  they  already  can  do  it.  Be- 
cause officials  don't  always  get  together  and  are  willing  to  give  and 
take,  we  don't  have  the  result  that  you  indicated. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  or  trying  to  clarify  is,  which  of  the  propos- 
als might  accomplish  what  you  are  seeking  to  accomplish  as  you 
outlined  it  in  these  particular  charts? 

Mr.  Hodges,  Congressman  Hawkins,  the  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vate industry  councils  and  the  planning  process  is  a  significant 
one.  We  think  the  partnership  concept  is  in  your  proposal.  The 
chart  on  the  right  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  with  tne  private  in- 
dustry councils,  you  would  have  a  conglomeration  of  political  subdi- 
visions that  are  very  related  in  a  natural  labor  market  area,  In  my 
package  of  testimony  and  materials,  is  the  criterion  for  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  natural  labor  market  areas,  and  we  believe  that  that 
can  be  decided  on  u  State-by-State  level,  so  that  it  would  be  appli- 
cable to  any  natural  labor  market  area  with  the  criteria  applied 
and  adequately  defined.  The  concern  then  would  be  that— to  use 
another  example  of  New  York  State,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  county 
of  Erie— being  two  separate  prior  sponsors,  perhaps,  would  not  call 
less  for  the  concerns,  such  as  computation  matters,  integration  and 
so  forth,  because  they  have  their  own  political  interest. 

The  same  would  be  the  case  in  the  natural  labor  market  here. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  business  council  and  other  private 
sector  entities  in  New  York  State  that  their  concern  is  with  the  lo- 
calization of  the  political  process,  that  it  becomes  too  involved,  and 
that  they  would  like  to  see  that  removed.  We  want  to  try  to  make 
it  the  best  of  both  worlds— involve  the  local  political  entities  in 
terms?  of  recommendations,  but  removing  it  somewhat  from  the  lo- 
cality to  the  State  level;  so  that  the  larger  interests  of  the  entire 
labor  market  area,  the  entire  State  and  other  kinds  of  consider- 
ations, in  terms  of  economic  development  and  so  forth,  can  be  in- 
volved in  the  planning  process. 

We  believe  that  your  proposal  has  more  of  the  attributes  and  is 
more  desirable  for  New  York  State.  However,  these  recommenda- 
tions are  appendages  to  that  proposal. 

Mr  Hawkins  What  we  attempt  to  do,  at  least  in  the  proposal 
that  i  have,  is  to  provide  some  flexibility  to  construct  the  type  of  a 
system  that  fits  a  particular  set  of  convictions,  without  mandating 
it.  I  don't  see  that  any  proposal— and  this  might  apply  to  any  of 
them  that  attempts  to  mandate  a  particular  pattern  that  has  to  be 
followed  at  the  local  level— is  going  to  operate  successfully.  What 
we  attempt  in  my  specific  proposal  is  to  encourage  it  by  providing 
incentives.  If  they  consolidate,  then  there  would  be  an  extra  bonus 
provided  to  encourage  it,  but  not  to  mandate  it.  I  can't  see  how, 
under  any  of  the  proposals,  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  the  ideal 
situation  if  at  the  Federal  level  there  is  some  mandate,  even  if  it  is 
let's  say,  passed  through  the  Government  and  the  State.  You  still 
have  those  politicians  at  the  local  level  to  contend  with,  who  are 
going  to  be  very  zealous  in  taking  their  turn. 

Trying  to  get  the  local  delivery  system  in  such  a  shape  that  a 
prime  would  work,  less  than  the  employment  service,  is  what  we 
have  sought  to  do— you  have  both  Federal  and  State  employment 
services  involved  in  the  delivery  system,  and  not  duplicating  each 
other's  efforts.  One  meets  the  other.  You  can't  mandate  that  they 
get  together.  The  wedding  of  that  takes  place  with  no  love.  If  you 
encourage  them,  you  are  making  it  possible  in  these  days  when 
money  is  in  short  supply,  to  get  them  additional  money.  That  is  the 
way  you  do  it.  f 

If  you  want  to  encourage  those  accounts  that  you  speak  ol  to  get 
together,  I  don't  think  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government  is  in  a 
position  to  make  them  do  so,  if  they  are  reluctant  to  do  so,  If  they 
know  that  if  they  do  get  together,  that  it  is  much  more  desirable 
for  them  to  do  so,  they  can't  get  the  plan  approved  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level  unless  they  do  consolidate,  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
That's  what  we  attempt  to  do.  In  other  words,  we  give  them  flexi- 
bility to  meet  that  condition,  because  there  are  geographical  differ- 
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ences  across  the  country  At  the  same  time,  without  mandating  it, 
we  encourage  them  through  incentives 

Mr  Hoimiks  I  think  Commissioner  Roberts  pointed  out  we  do 
agree  with  the  incentive.  We  don't  think  it  is  substantial  enough  to 
assure  it  I  think  the  recommendation  is  that  

Mr  Hawkins  Which  of  the  proposals  mandate  that  it  be  done? 
Does  the  administration  s  proposal  insure  that  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about  will  eventually  come  to  pass? 

Mr  Hodcks  We  are  trying  to  bring  a  new  idea  to  you, 

Mr  Hawkins  I  was  trying  to  relate  it  to  somejbody^  ' 

Mr  Hoimiks  This  is  a  new  idea.  We  believe  that  Ihe  natural 
labor  market  areas,  the  incentives— and  we  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  dollars  must  go  through  the  State— we  are  suggesting  that  the 
State  must  have  plan  approval  and  coordination  responsibility. 

Mr  Hawkins  Do  you  agree,  under  the  current  CETA  legislation, 
that  what  you  are  talking  about  actually  could  be  done?  There  is 
no  prohibition  against  it9 

Mr  HoixiKS  The  requirement  for  State  approval  in  the  planning 
process  would  need  to  be  strengthened.  Tnat  is  essentially  what 
needs  to  be  done;  and  a  definition  of  natural  labor  market  areas, 
not  approval  for  the  sake  of*  State  interference  but  approval  for  the 
integration  and  coordination  via  natural  labor  market  areas.  Those 
are  the  essential  considerations  that  we  believe  are  required  for  a 
thorough  local  integrated  planning  process. 

Mr  Hawkins  Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question,  Ms  Roberts  I 
think  you  made  reference  to  stipend  and  allowances,  which  is  one 
of  the  vast  differences  among  the  proposals,  one  of  which,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  prohibits  any  stipend  or  allowances.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  this  with  reference  to  those  who  are 
eligible  under  the  administration  s  proposal? 

In  other  words,  do  you  believe  that  removing  stipends  or  allow- 
ances for  the  economical N*  disadvantaged,  who  would  be  participat- 
ing in  the  program,  would  work  effectively? 

Ms  Roberts  L  think  it  would  be  difficult. 

You  are  talking  about  many  parents  who  have  youngsters  who 
are  on  welfare,  who  have  borderline  jobs  They  don't  have  the 
money  to  give  to  j^hem  to  go  to  class  or  any  training  institute.  I 
think  it  is  important  they  have  that 

Mr  Hawkins  I  think  the  Undersecretary  of  Labor,  if  I  may  at- 
tempt to  qupte  him,  has  said  that  the  training  should  be  available 
to  those  who  have  the  'motivation.  If  they  have  the  motivation, 
then  they  would  succeed  in  the  training  program.  If  they  don't 
have  the  motivation,  paying  them  by  stipend  or  allowance  would 
defeat  the  program  ^ 

Ms  Rohkkts  I  am  talking  about  enough  for  carfare,  I  thim^ou 
can  have  all  the  motivation  in  the  world,  but  you  have  to  have 
carfare 

Mr,  Hawkins  In 'New  York  State,  they  don't  take  hard  cash 
sometimes.  w 

Mr  Jeffords  Thank  you;  Mr.  Chairman  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. I  suggest  you  might  review  my  bill,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
cepts of  labor  market  areas,  and  see  if  it  does,  in  effect,  what  you 
asked  for  If  it  does,  I  would  appreciate  any  thoughts  you  have,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  does  allow  the  State  to  designate  labor 
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market  areas,  with  exceptions.  Even  then,  the  Governor  has  the 
authority  to  require,  if  he  desires,  a  certain  area  be  a  labor  market 
area,  and  yet  it  does  give  considerable  control  to  the  local  areas.  I'd 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  see  where  we  agree. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  employment  services  coordination.  I 
think  in  the  proposal  that  I  have  suggested,  it  does  what  you  want 
in  that  area.  The  area  where  you  did  raise  concerns  is  with  allow- 
ances I  would  agree  with  you.  Your  criticism  of  a  needs-based 
analysis  as  a  prerequisite  to  stipend,  is  that  it  would  be  too  compli- 
cated I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  on  that.  We  can  tafk  all  we 
want  about  allowances  and  authority  to  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee, The  expectation  of  getting  as  much  as  we  like  is  limited,  Do 
you  have  any  idea  what  the  objections  were  to  using  the  proposal 
"as  set  forth  in  my  bill,  on  determining  our  stipends  based  on  need? 

Mr  Hoixjes.  One  of  the  things  we  found  difficult  was  the  com- 
plexity of  defining  the  eligibility,  and  we,  perhaps,  could  develop  an 
alternative  We  did  examine,  very  carefully,  as  well  as  we  could, 
the  definitions  of  eligibility,  and  we  found  it  rather  complex,  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  administer  and  to  moni- 
tor. We  could  do  further  analysis  and  make  further  recommenda- 
tions I  believe  that  we  were,  more  in  the  interest  of  sifting  out 
those  things  we  thought  would  work,  and  in  that  instance  did  not 
develop  an  alternative  specific  to  the  complexities  of  the  stipend 
and  the  formula  that  were  proposed. 

Mr  Jeffords  I  would  certainly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  take  a 
look  at  that,  as  much  as  we  would  all  like  to  provide  what  the  pres- 
ent ('ETA  legislation  does  in  that  area.  Does  it  work?  Is  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be  served  smaller  than  would  be  served 
under  a  different  system?  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  look 
and  see  if  there  is  an  alternative  to  my  proposal 

Ms  Roberts.  We  have  every  intention  of  bringing  you  a  letter  to 
that  effect 

Mr  Wkiss.  I  am  sure  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  you,  you  have 
touched  on  one  of  the  thorny  topics  in  the  whole  area  of  employ- 
ment-State versus  prime  sponsor  or  city  role.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  be  debating  it  as  we  go  through  this  process,  and  we  will  be 
reaching  out  to  vou,  I  am  sure,  for  further  input. 

I  know  this  is  not  a  specific  part  of  this  legislation.  I  wonder  if 
the  issue  of  work  fare  comes  within  your  area  of  jurisdiction?  Last 
year  it  was  permissible,  for  the  States  to  undertake  it,  and  this 
year,  if  the  Reagan  administration  recommendation's  are  adopted, 
it  would  become  mandatory  What  impact  do  you  think  that  would 
have  on  the  whole  area  of  employment,  unemployment  and  stabil- 
ity within  the  State? 

Ms  Roberts  I  think  it  will  certainly  lessen  the  ^jobs.  Now,  you 
are  forcing  people  who  may  be  able  bodied,  but  can  t  find  work,  to 
work  for  welfare  wages.  It  has  to  cut  into  the  labor  market.  It  may 
find  itself  having  other  persons  to  return  to  welfare  because  they 
won  t  be  able  to  find  jobs.  I  don't  think  it  is  positive  at  all. 

Mr  Weiss  Is  that  going  to  be  thrown  into  your  lap  ultimately? 

Ms  Roberts.  We  have  workfare  persons,  but  to  my  knowledge,  it 
is  not  business  wise, 

Mr  Jeffords  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony 
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Ms.  Roberts.  Thank  you  for  listening'  to  us.  I  look  forward  to 
more  statistics. 

Mr  Weiss.  Obviously,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  if  you  feel 
you  would  like  to  expand  or  submit  further  material,  we  would 
welcome  it.  . 

Ms.  Roberts.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Ted  Small,  president  of 
the  Private  Industry  Council. 

STATfeMENT  OF  TED  SMALL,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PRIV  ATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  Ted  Small,  president  of  the  New  York  City  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  country.  Our 
council  has  placed  more  people  with  more  employees  than  any 
other  year.  We  served  a  combination  of  2,800  adults  and  1,500 
young  persons.  Of  our  adults,  more  than  19  percent  had  a  positive 
termination.  The  picture  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  industry,  such  as  banking,  computer  programing,  broker- 
age houses,  cable  TV,  and  many  others.  We  have  developed  clearly 
unique  programs  for  certain  populations:  The  homebound,  disabled, 
new  migrants  into  the  country,  dropouCs,  ex-offenders,  women  in 
nontraditional  employment,  and  the  mentally  retarded.  We  have 
enjoyed  a  very  strong  and  mutually  supportive  relationship  with 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  for  our  success. 

We  are  also  strongly  involved  with,  obviously,  the  private  sector, 
and  have  recently  been  named  in  the  partnership  effort,  to  classify 
it,  by  the  mayor  and  others.  We  have  been  named  as  the  coordinat- 
ing agency  by  the  partnership. 

In  Commenting  on  proposed  legislation  for  the  renewal  of  the  Na- 
tion's employment  training  system,  we  see  many  more  similarities 
in  the  various  proposals  than  we  see  uncompromisable  differences. 
We  see  much  of  value. 

One  of  the  first  things  of  value  that  we  see  is  that  it  seems  that 
at  every  end  of  the  political  spectrum,  the  notion  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  a  strong  rule  in  addressing  the  need  for  unemployment  and  a 
need  to  improve  the  skills  and  productivity  of  the  workplace  are 
now  being  addressed  and  recognized.  At  one  point,  it  wasn't  clear 
that  the  political  spectrum  would  accept  that  role  as  part  of  the 
spectrum.  Now  that  is  clear, 

We  think  that  some  provisions  ought  to  be  part  of  any  new  legis- 
lation. First,  the  business  Community  must  have  a  very  clear  role. 
When  the  Congress  in  1978  added  title  VII  to  the  CETA  program, 
it  did  so  out  of  the  need  to  increase  the  credibility  of  the  employ- 
ment training  system,  and  with  the  private  sector,  which  controls 
80  to  85  percent  of  all  jobs,  That  need  has  not  changed,  Many  of 
the  pictures  around  the  country  have  demonstrated  that  credibility 
can  be  increased  by  a  strong  business  role. 

We  ought  to  get—in  some  of  the  proposals,  we  see  that  role  as 
somewhat  unclean  and  I  will  get  to  that  a  little  bit  later — the  spe- 
cifics of  what  we  think  that  role  ought  to  be.  We  think  that  the 
movement  in  several  pieces  of  legislation,  judging  the  system  by  its 
results,  by  looking  at  performance,  and  linking  decisions  based  on 
what  performance  has  been,  is  a  much  more  effective  system  than 
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trying  to  strangle  the  system  by  difficult  or  complex  regulations. 
We  think  that  services,  Indeed,  ought  to  be  targeted  on  those  with 
significant  barriers  to  employment.  Overwhelmingly,  these  are  the 
2£,  and  wt  accent  the  torget*g  to  the  70  percent  of  the  lower 
Ung  standard.  We  think  othir  Barriers  as  your  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man does  show,  other  barriers  to  employment  ought  to  be  ad- 

drW^bihevemrhrntew  prog/am  should  be  built  on  the  successful 
partnership  and  the  successful  activities  that  have  already 
reached  h  gh-performance/standards.  That  is  to  say  we  think  that 
those  prim!  sponsors,  thle  pictures,  those  commumty-based  orga- 
nSions  those  school  ^sterns  that  have  achieved  high  levels  of 
pSor^  cltly  become  the  start  of  the  new ^system 

We  have  not  done  so  well  in  employment  training  that  we  could 
HisrarH  those  things  that  work.  "  ,  ,  .  . 

Tn  some^ecificl  we  think  that  the  businss  nvolvementoughtto 
stress  the  business'  main  concern  in  participating  with  CET1  A,  that 
is  tTsay,  the  design  and  implementation  of  programs  that  can  lead 

o  ^development  of  an  effective  work  force  for  those  businesses^ 
We  think  that  the  business  commun.ty  ,s  not-and  we  agree  with 
Mavor  Koch-going  to  be  interested  in  doing  a  great  deaf  of  social 
planning  The  business  community  has  an  mterest  m  having  a 
welde  who  can  weld,  and  a  typist  who  can  type^  I  don  t  h.nk  it  is 
a  business  judgment  whether  those  people  are  born  from  the  Bronx 
or  BrSi  o?  whether  they  are  black  or  Hispanic  or  whether  they 
are  \Tor  22.  I  think  those  kinds  of  decisions  are  essent.ally  public 
decisions,  and  I  think  that  those  decisions  might  to  be jade  public- 
ly The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  good  welder  or  how  many 
words  per  minute  is  acceptable  for  a  typist,  those  are  busmess  judg- 
ments, and  how  to- reach  those  standards  are  busmess  judgments, 

a8We"know  the  currently  proposed  legislation  differs  in  the  role 
that  they  wouldeive  to  the  State  and  the  busmess  commun.ty  to 
thflocaTprime^onsor  system.  I  think  an  effect.ve  program,  what- 
ever the  legislation  may  require,  an  effective  program  in  New  York 
StaTe  is  very  clearly  going  to,  be  dependent  upon  an  effective  rela- 
tionship between  the  cityor  New  fork  and  its  structure,  the  de- 
partment of  empjoyment,  whose  commissioner  was  here  earlier, 
ana  the  ocal  business  community  as  well;  support  from  educat  on^ 
^munS  based  organizations,  organized  labor,  economic  develop- 
m^  All  of  the  factors  are  going  to  have  to  come  together  Again 
whether  that  role  is  built  into  the  leginlat.on  in  this  part  or  that 
nflH  I  think  these  roles  will  continue.  .     , , 

P  In  terms  of  important  standards,  we  tnink  that  we  should  em- 
phasize different  kinds  of  standards,  as  various  proposals  do. 
P  Mr  Chairman,  yours;  Mr.  Jeffords,  between  what  you  are  at- 
tempting to  do  for  young  people  and  what  you  are  attemptmg  to  do 

f°iathink  we  ought  to  look  at  educational  gains.  I  think  we  ought 
to  look  at  wage  gains.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  and  see  .f  we  can 
develop  since  we  don't  want  a  system  that  concentrates  all  of  ite 
re^r?es  with,"  any  spectrum  of  eligibility  or  those  less  in  need 
We  ought  to  be  looking  at  performance  standards,  at  the  develop 
men?  of the  standard.  It  is  more  difficult  to  place  a  high  school 
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dropout  who  has  had  a  drug  problem,  no  skill,  and  no  previous 
work  record,  than  Homebody  who  graduated  from  school  and  has 
had  four  summer  jobs  We  ought  to  be  able,  after  so  many  years  of 
employment  training  experience,  to  begin  to  codify  some  of  what 
has  gone  into  an  effective  placement  system. 

Again,  the  judgment  as  to  how  to  reach  these  performance  goals 
has  to  be  made  locally,  with  some  support  presumably  by  the  State. 
It  has  to  be  made  locally,  based  on  the  best  that  both  the  pfivatk 
and  public  side  can  put  into  the  field 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  very  concerned  about  is  th0  Ques- 
tion of  who  is  eligible  for  services.  As  I  have  mentioned,  we.  think 
services  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  those  wllo  have  the  greatest 
need,  which  is  the  people  at  the  70-percent  lov|?r  income  standard. 
We  like  the  notion  of  having  a  10-percent  window,  if  you  will, 
wherein  people  who  have  other  barriers  to  employment,  the  phys- 
ically handicapped,  the  elderly  who  I  think  are  now  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  all  going  to  be  demanding  more  employment 
services,  those  who  need  retraining,  all  of  those  needs,  to  have 
some  window  of  services,  whether  it  is  90-10,  as  in  your  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  N0-20  That  is  open  to  some  question, 

Generally  speaking,  a  system  which  has  general  eligibility  stand- 
ards based  on  economic  need  and  some  portion  reserved  for  those 
who  have  other  barriers  of  employment,  we  think  is  reasonable. 

The  range  of  services  should  be  as  broad  as  can  be  developed  lo- 
cally It  should  involve  all  of  the  traditional  developments  that  we. 
have  been  involved  with,  on  OJT  in  classrooms,  vocational  explora- 
tion, and  a  combination  of  those  work  experiences.  We  have,  here 
in  New  York,  with  our  PIC  system,  experimented  with  training 
seriously  disabled  people  by  wiring  up  their  homes  with  word  proc- 
essing equipment  and,  then,  we  push  a  button  and  tie  into  a  major 
insurance  company's  word  processing  system,  which  happens  to  be 
located  in  Connecticut  We  think  we  should  be  exploring  with  pro- 
grams of  the  l9S0s,  the  possibility  offered  by  some  of  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  l!>K0s,  and  we  should  not  try  to  predict  those  things,  but 
we  should  allow  for  a  /air  progranS  mix,  always  faced  with  a  need 
to  come1  up  with  reasonable  importance. 

I  can  go  on  with  this  for  a  while,  but  we  think  that  it  is  very 
important  to  build  new  entities  on  that  basis,  with  the  core  of  those 
who  have  been  successful  in  the  past  We  are  not  sure  where  power 
will  eventually  reside  under  the  various  proposals,  the  city  or  the 
State,  but  as  you  know,  we  expect  our  mayor,  now,  to  be  looking 
for,  going  for  Governor,  and  maybe  we  are  covered  in  either  ex- 
treme In  any  event,  those  roles  have  to  be  clarified  We  have  to 
base  the  new  efforts  on  those  who  have  reached  previous  success. 

Finally  I  am  not  sure  this  is  at  the  philosophical  level  that  we 
have  all  been  talking  about —present  funding  cuts  have  eliminated 
just  about  all  the  fat  from  the  system,  and  some  people  would  say, 
and  I  would  agree,  a  good  deal  of  bone  as  well  Whatever  system 
we  are  going  to  come  up  with,  I  think  it  is  critical  that  we  begin  It 
will  not  be  as  in  previous  years,  a  great  deal  of  funding  to  cushion 
change  in  the  system  If  we  are  to  maintain  any  momentum  and 
keep  vital  services  alive,  there  ought  to  be  a  need  to  look  at  fund- 
ing properly  upon  the  new  physical  year,  or  else  the  system  will 
disintegrate,  whichever  new  system  may  take  its  place 


I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  have  a  formal  statement. 
-  Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  SmaH.  - 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us  a  little  b.t  about  your  specific  pro- 
gram At  its  peak,  how  much  money  did  you  have  and  how  many 
positions  werbyou  able  to  work  with?  How  many  companies,  and 
so  on?  Flesh  it  out  for  us,  just  a  bit. 

Mr  Small.  The  peak,  in  terms  of  our  spending  was  fiscal  year 
,1981.  That  was  our  peak,  in  terms  of  spending  iind  %gtopincnt  of 
our  program.  We  spent  just  about  $13  billion.  We  M^fW™™™ 
odd  clients  with  well  over  1.200  companies  and,  probaW*  1 50  dif- 
ferent occupations.  *  *       ,  ,      ,  .  , 

Of  those  4  300  clients.  2.H00  were  adult  and  were  placed  in  train- 
ing leading  to  permanent  employment.  Occupations  included  every- 
thine  from  computer  training  at  a  major  college  in  town,  to  the 
word  processing,  welding,  ship  fitting,  diamond  cutting,  energy  au- 
ditinir  a  variety  of  skills.  ,        ,\  c 

Young  people  were  placed  with  something  on  the  order  of  400  or 
500  employers,  to  gain  heeded  kinds  pf  work  experience  and  train- 
ing on  a  part-time  basis,  leading  to.  w,e  hope,  enhanced  employabil- 
itv  In  two  or  three  cases,  one  in  electronics  and  the  other  in  busi- 
ness skills,  we  tried  a  program  for  young  people,  stressing  tempo- 
rary internships  *uth  improvements  and  changes  in  school  curricu- 
lum; so  what  we  were  aiming  at  was  more  relevant  teaching  m 
school  combined  with  work  experience,  so  kids  could  see  the  rel- 
evance in  that  they 'were  learning  skills  leading  to  transition  in 
employment  when  the  process  was  over 

(Tout  enrollees.  adult  enrollees.  approximately  two-thirds  who 
were  enrolled  were  just  referred  work  '()f  those  who  graduated 
from  our  program,  !>3  percent  were  referred  work 

Mr  Www  If  we  had  unlimited  funds,  what  do  you  believe  the 
maximum  expended  effective  rate  was.  and  why  '  ' 

Mr  Small  We  have  spent  approximately  ut  a  rate  of  I  million  a 
month  We  felt  that  with  93  percent  of  our  graduates  receiving  em- 
Sovment.  we  feel  that  was  wise  The  IMC  system  is  only  3*  years 
old  in  anv  citv.  and  in  those  cities  only  a  year  or  2 .Vfc  years  old 
operationally  'We  think  that  amount  could  be  mU  tiplied  by  some 
factor  two,  three,  w.thout  much  difficulty,  particularly,  m  view  of 
S  the  great  number  of  unemployed  peopje  There  are  these  de- 
tails, as  V-ll  as  the  number  of  open,  unfilled  jobs;  the  mismatch  in 
the  labor  markft  as  such  We  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  for 
a  PIC  or  the  total  training  system.  . 

Mr  Wkirh  U-t  me  ask  a  question.  There  is  an  unlimited  amount 
of  funds  vou  could  spend  wisely  and  effectively  in  PICs  Supposing 
we  sav  the  administration  is.  in  fact,  on  its  way  to  saying,  We 
want  the  private  sector,  the  PICs,  to  do  this  whole  thing  ;  could 

y0Mr°SMALL  No  As  I  said  before,  in  my  remarks.  I  believe  there 
are  a  great  manv  funds  I  would  say.  most  effectively,  those  bearing 
on  young  people  were  a  partnership  between  some  functions  main- 
Lined  by  the  PK*  -don't  forget.  wU  the  PIC  has  a  tro.nmgpro- 
Kram  the  PIC  generally  doesn't  do  it.  It  does  not  do  training  What 
the  PIC  has  done  has  been  to  contract  out  to  those  who  meet  stand-' 
ards  set  by  employers,  so  we  insure  the  graduates  of  those  pro- 
grams that  they  can  be  employed 
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In  terms  of  what  the  PIC  would  do:  One,  it  would  propose  retain- 
ing large  elements  of  the  concerns  and  work  the  prime  sponsor  had 
done  in  a  city  of  this  size;  and  two,  through  the  contracting  mecha- 
nism, the  PIC  of  the  hundreds  of  programs  we  have  run,  we  have 
only  done  one  in-house.  The  others  have  all  been  contracted  out  to 
a  collection  of  community-based  organizations,  community  colleges, 
4-year  colleges,  companies,  labor  unions.  We  believe,  in  that  proc- 
ess of  involvement  of  all  of  the  efforts  necessary  to  deliver  employ- 
ment training  services,  I  think  that  when  you  say  what  can  we 
spend,  the  City  of  New  York  at  one  point  spent  close  to  $400  mil- 
lion, according  to  the  mayor's  testimony. 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  having  to  spend  that  much  money  again, 
but  I  think  we  could  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  we  are  current- 
ly. 

Mr.  Weiss^  Thank  you.  , 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Small,  at  the  time  you  were  receiving,  I  think 
you  said  in  1981,  who  did  the  training  for  you?  Was  it  a  combina- 
tion, a  group  of  entities  that,  I  think,  you  referred  to?  Who  were 
some  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Small.  They  were  either  community-based  organizations, 
community  colleges,  companies  themselves,  sometimes  groups  of 
companies  through  trade  associations,  labor  unions,  or  preparatory 
schools.  Some  training  wei§  done  in  the  New  York  City  Public 
Schools.  Really,  when  you  are  dealing  with  150  different  occupa- 
tions,* the  training  appropriate  to  each  one  is  going  to  vary  greatly; 
the  training  appropriate  to  each  company  will  vary  greatly,  de- 
pending on  the  size  or  whatever.  We  found  that  as  we  look  at  it, 
almost  no  two  of  our  programs  Were  ajike  in  terms  of  the  precise 
sponsorship  or  length  or  program  components.  It  is  the  tailoring 
notion  that  has  enabled  us  to  re^ch  the  needs  of  private  industry. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  it  be  desirable,  from  your  point  of  view,  to 
earmark  who  should  do  the  training?  That  is,  community  colleges, 
et  cetera,  each  trying  to  carve  out  a  certain  percentage?  Would 
that*be  a  flexible  way  of  dealing  with  it,  or  would  you  prefer  it  not 
be  so  earmarked? 

Mr.  Small.  If  you  were  simply  writing  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  earmark  for  New  York  State  or  Cleveland;  Ohio,  fine.  But  since 
i  .,  situations  differ  so  greatly  throughout  the  country,  I  doubt  that 
you  could,  in  Washington,  come  up  with  formula  that  would  aut- 
omatically make  sense  in  every  community. 
/  We  know  that  ultimately  what  we  wish  to  do  is  benefit  clients  in 
need,  The  way  that  we  are  judged  as  to  whether  they  are  being 
benefited  or  not,  is  whether  they  lear^n,  something  that  somebody 
will  pay  them  to  do.  We  have  started  with  a  job.  What  is  the  re- 
quirement of  a  particular  job?  Then,  we  have  asked  the  question 
"How  does  somebody" — not  a  CETA  client — "How  does  somebody 
formally  get  trained  for  that  job?"  Do  they  learn  it  on  a  job?  Do 
they  learn  it  in  a  school?  In  a  certain  way  or  a  certain  place?  We 
then  try  to  duplicate  for  our  CETA  clients  normal  entry  into  those 
jobs,  so  somebody  comes  out  of  our  program  knowing  essentially 
what  anybody  else  applying  for  those  jobs  knows  and,  apparently,* 
competitively;  they  have  been  able  to  get  jobs  that  are  available. 

To  prescribe  in  Washington  which  percentage  service  mix  is 
going  to  lead  to  that  ability  of  satisfying  the  demand  of  a  particu- 


lar  market,  I  think,  would  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  and  one 
I  would  not  recommend.  1    ,  u 

-  Mr.  Hawkins.  In  terms  of  the  enrollees,  not  at  your- peak,  but 
since  that  time,  how  do  you  select  those  that  yOu  provide  training 
for? 

Mr.  Small.  The  Private  Industry  Council  has  no  clients  of  its 
own.  It  works  with  all  of  the  various  agenciesr  being  funded  by  the ' 
city  of  New  York.  Primarily,  our  sources,  have  be?en  3  in  number, 
although  there  are  over  200.  The  main  sources,  have  been  the  city 
training  and  placement  centers,  which  is  a  neighborhood  based 
intake  system  with  intake  operations  throughout  the  city.  The 
home  relief  population  are  those  people  on  welfare  payments  pajd 
out  of  city  tax  levy,  upon  the  AFDC  and  other  public  welfare  roles. 

What  we  have  done  for  each  program,  knowing  the  jobs  we  were 
aiming  at,  we  also  know  what  the  training  should  be  like,  and  we 
know  what  specifications  should  be;  whether  somebody  ;needs  to 
have  manual  dexterity  or  whatever.  We  have  within  those  things 
put  forward  those  criteria  and  then  have  placed,  people  who  were 
referred  to  us  by  public  agencies. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  believe— I  think  you  indicated  the  empha- 
sis should  be  on  the  economically  disadvantaged— that  a  good  man- 
power^ggram  should  do  for  other  groups  as  well?  For  example,;  I 
don't  lUftw  about  New  York,  I  guess  you  have  some  of  it,  but  in 
some  areas  of  Los  Angeles  for  example,  pur  greatest  problem  at 
this  time  is  the  layoff  problem.  In  addition  to,  let's  say,  putting  em- 
phasis on  dealing  with  the  economically  disadvantaged,  perhaps,  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  layoff  problem  itself,  is  a  lot  more  than 
even  that,  as  large  as  that  problem  Do  you  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram should  also  include  manpower  roles  and,  should  include  con- 
sideration from  these  other  groups? 

Mr.  Small.  Without' question. 

I  think  that  as  we  go  about  adding  people  to  the  work  force,  the 
notion  of  turning  our  backs  on  those  who  h^ve  been  in  the  work 
force  for  some  long  period  of  time,  and  who  are  laid  off  or  termi- 
nated through  no  fault  of  their  own,  we  don't  have  the  dramatic 
thinking  here  of  a  Ford  plant  or  GM  plant  closing  and  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work.  We  lost  a  steady  range  of  factory  jobs  from  all 
of  our  boroughs.  They  were  lost  in  groups'of  5,  10,  and  .11. employ- 
ees. When  you  follow  up  the  600,000  industrial  jobs  lost,  that  is  at 
least  as  dramatic  as  that  faced  by  any  other  State.  We  feel  those 
people  have  a  claim  on  services.  To  simply  say  we  have  lost  the 
textile  industry*  but  we  have  gained  in  banking,  makes  little  provi- 
sion for  somebody  to  get  from  textiles  to  banking. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  stipend  and  allow-* 
ances,  there  are  three  different  approaches  to  this:  One  proposal 
prohibits  it.  Another  proposal  would,  in  effect,  cpntinue  the  current 
practices;  and  the  third  proposal,  I  think,  and  Mr.  Jeffords  can 
speak  to  us  on  the  proposal,  there  is  somewhat  of  a  midway  point; 
that  is,  a  flexibile,  graduated  system. 

What  are  your  thoughts  with  respect  to  the  idea  of  the  concept  of 
stipends  and  allowences?  From  your  experiences,  if  they  had  not 
been  allowed,  would  they  have  been  successful?  Would  you  have 
found  enough  motivated  individuals  who'd,  let's  say,  be  the  need- 
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iest,  and  who  could  have  been  made  available  to  go  through  the 
training  system  you  operated? 

■  Mr.  Small.  1  come  from  a  background  in  which  I  know  that 
when  business  provides  training  for  people,  somebody  is  trained  at 
a  local  business,  presumably,  they  get  their  salary  while  they  are 
being  trained,  because  the  business  feeling  is  that  is  a  business-like 
experience,  and  a  business-like  activity.  Generally  speaking,  I  think 
it  is  difficult  to  equate  a  need  tor  "a  stipend  with  motivation. 

If  somebody  has  been  on  AFDC  and  they  didn't  get  a  full  stipend, 
that  doesn't  mean  they  were  more  or  less  $notivated.  I  think  we 
have  seen  a  decline  under  the  current  system  of  attacking  some  of 
the  supplemental  benefits.  We  have  seen  a  decline  in  those  who 
come  forward  for  programs.  We  find  that  there  are  four/people  now 
who  want  to  take  training.  We  are  moving  the  stipend. 

Obriously,  we  believe  in  our  programs — and  many  times  we 
know  that  our  programs  will  lead  to  higher  income  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  is  favored  with  staying  on  welfare, 
as  one  choice,  or  taking  a  job  that  is  easily  available,  even  at  the 
minimum  wage,  or  taking  6  months  off  and  going  and  taking  a 
, training  program,  it  may  be*  totally  economically  rational  for  a 
person  to  make,  three  of  those  choices;  and  I  would  never  want  to 
equate  that  with  motivation.  I  think  those  are  separate  questions.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  decline  in  those  that  are  available,  except  for" 
those  already  on  transfer  payments  or  those  who  are  living  in  some 
arrangement  which  gives  them  some  stability.  It  does  cost  the  city 
of  New  York  a  certain  amount^  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  figure 
a  way  to  do  that  without  being  trained, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Welfare  and/or  unemployment  insurance  may,  be 
accepted  as  being  the  stipend  or  the  allowance.  Some  adjustment 
would  be  made  for  those  individuals.  s 

Mr.  Small.  Removing  the  stipend,  I  think,  will  have  the  effect  of 
causing  programs  to  serve  either  the  most  disadvantaged  on  wel- 
fare who,  therefore,  don't  need  a  stipend  as  you  suggesCMr.  Chair- 
man, or  the  least  disadvantaged,  who  have  other  arrangements 
that  allow  them  to  survive.  What  will  be  in  the  middle  of  that  is 
the  disadvantaged  poor — the  people  who  are  on  welfare,  but  who 
cannot  survive,  and  which  will  be  put  to  hard  choices  if  stipends 
are  not  allowed. 

Mr.  *Hawkins.  May  I  take'  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Small.  He  has  been  cited  by  our  committee  because  of  the  staff  rec- 
ommendations being  one  of  the  best  operated,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent PlC's  in  the  country.  I  think  that  we  are  very  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge that  today,  and  certainly,  to  urge  you  to  continue  in 
that  very  high  quality  of  performance  (hat  you  have  established. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Jeffords? 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  chairman's  comments. 
Let  me  say  some  things  fir^J,  and  ask  for  your  comment. 

If  you  are  given  a  surplus  labor  force,  with  more  people  available 
than  there  are  jobs;  and,  if  we  define  things  broadly  in  such  a  way 
as  common  skills,  those  skills  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  take 
a  particular  job  such  as  basic  skills,  elements  necessary  £o  get  the 
position,  or  to  get  job  skills.  Keeping  in  mind  there  are  two  goals  in 
the  legislation,  to  get  people  off  public  assistance  and  to  increase 
natiorial  productivity,  would  you  agree  with  me,  under  those  cir- 
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cumstances,  from  a  businessman's  interest;  that  they  would  want 
To  look  first  for  a  person  who  has  the  job  skills  for  the  job  availa- 
ble. Would  you  agree  that's  the  first  person  he  would  like  to  hire, 
everything  else  being  equal? 
Mr.  Small.  Yes. 

The  first  person  the  business  person  would  want  to  hire  is  the 
person  who  has  proven  he  could  do  the  job. 

Mr:  Jeffords.  The  secorid  group  is  those  that  are  in  a  position  td- 
receive  training  for  the  job  skills  and  have  the  basic  skills  already. 

Mr. -Small:  That  is  correct.  - 

Mr.  Jeffords.  What  worries  me,  and  I  guess  I  am  concerned 
about,  is  those  people  that  have  basic  skills,  if  we  are  not  careful  to' 
make  sure  they  are  taken  care  of,  that  they  may  get  left  behind 
and  always  remain  in  the  unemployed  sector.  Would  you  agree 
that  is  a  risk  we  should  be  concerned  with? 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  sorry.  The  risk  would  be  that  people  who  havef 
basic  skills,  but  look  

Mr.  Jeffords.  There  are  people  without  basic  skills,  who  are  the 
risk.  Since  especially  what  I  am  concerned  about  is  if  we  give,  with- 
out some  program  recognition,  too  much  authority  to  a  council 
which  is  controlled  by  businessmen,  that  there  may  be  less  of  a 
desire  to  take  care  of  those  that  need  the  basic  skills./ 

Would  you  agree'  the  businessmen  would  like  to  say  that  provide 
ing  people  the  basic  skills  is  a  government  responsibility? 

Mr.  Small.  Without  question.  What  you're  reallyVtalking  about 
is  education  and  basic  •skills:  reading,  writing,  arithmetic.  Those 
have  always  been  viewed  as  primary  public  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  think  you  would  agree  with  this  '.legislation- if  we 
would  be  careful  to  make  sure  the  government  role  is  taken  care  of 
with  respect  to  making  sure  people  get  basic  skills.  . 

Mr.  Small.  Clearly,  there  is  no  question  tjfat  if  one  ^Stratified 
those— let's  take  the  rough  stratification  you  have  made— if  you  de- 
scribe people  as  needing  no  help  at  all  in  the  normal  labor  marked 
they  will  get  hired.  Other  people  might  need  skill  training,  minor 
remediation:  and  then  there  are  people  for  whom  immediate  em- 
ployment or  training  for  immediate  employment  is  not  the  correct 
answer  at  the  present  moment.  The  business  community  has  less* 
either  interest  or  confidence,  I  would  think,  in  working  with  that 
group. 

The  question  I  would  raise  with  you  is  that  the  focus  of  employ- 
ment legislation  is  that  really  a  question  where  we  get  to  the  bor- 
derlines between  what  we  are  doing  in  education  and  what  are 
doing  in  employment  and  training  and,  maybe,  I  submit  to  you; 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  education,  which  are  those  basi© 
skills,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  citizen,  and  train- 
ing which  teaches  somebody  how  to  do  something  that  they  didn  t 
know  how  to* do  before.  The  only  question  in  your  analysis  is  as  to 
where  the  business  role  leaves  off.  * 

I  think  the  business  role  is  a  significant  or  should  be  a  signifi- 
cant one  as  we  are  talking  about  training.  I  think  the  business  rol6 
is  less  when  training  or  employment  isn  t  the  real  answer,  but  the 
first  answer  is  education.  I  think  that  is  very  cWarly  a  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you. 
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I  also  think  we  ougjit  to  have  as  a  goal  some  tie  in  with  the  local 
educational  systems  to  help  them  become  efficient  and  effective 
enough,  so  that  the  Federal  role  diminishes.  We  could  then  have 
everyone  with  basic  skills.  The  Federal  role  at  that  level  would 
only  be  to  assist  in  job  training  and  to  assist  people  in  finding  jobs. 
Would  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes.  > 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr  Jeffords. 

We  could  have  more  questions,  I  am  sure,  because  you  have  a 
background  that  becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  context  in 
which  we  are  operating;  because  of  our  time  constraints,  we  will 
submit  some  additional  questions  to  you. 

I  have  a  couple  of  areas  in  which  I  would  ask  you,  in  preparation 
of  your  statement,  to  try  to  focus  on,  with  whatever  else  you  want 
to  concentrate  on. 

We  would  like  to  know  how,  in  your  experience,  the  private  in- 
dustry councils  have  worked;  what  has  been  the  input  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council;  how  they  have  seen  their  relationship;  how  it 
has  helped,  hindered,  and  so  on;  what  the  different  elements  of  the 
Composition  of  your  councils  have  contributed;  and  what  would 
happen  if  we  restricted  it  to  the  way  business  operated,  or  personal 
counseling  and  what  educational  levels  were  involved;  if  you  have 
any  information  on  that.  Finally,  has  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
the  administration  at  any  level  sought  you  out  to  get  your  experi- 
ence or  background  involved  in  their  planning  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Small.  I  suppose  so.  I  serve  on  the  board  of  something  called 
the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  which  has  been  involved  in  some 
of  the  planning  of  the  administration  bills.  We  speak  fairly  often, 
between  us  and  the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Weiss.  To  the  best  of  my  observation,  they  have  not  been  lis- 
tening very  carefully;  I  won't  ask  you  to  comment  on  that.  Thank 
you  for  your  testimony,  Mr.  Small. 

Our  next  witness  is  David  Livingston,  United  Auto  Workers. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  LIVINGSTON,  UNITED  AUTO  WORKERS. 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  REGINA  LITTLE  AND  BEULAH  BURNETT 

Mr.  Livingston.  I  will  have  a  written  statement  to  submit  to  you 
gentlemen  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  will  keep  the  record  open  for  10  days  for  you  to 
submit  that. 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  are  happy  that  the  subcommittee  is  here 
todav  in  New  York,  because  we  have  a  deep  foreboding  sense  of 
trouble  in  New  York.  The  report  came  out  a  couple  of  days  ago  on 
the  level  of  unemployment  and  in  the  New  York  Times  they  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  New  York  State  was  resistant  to  some  of  the 
trends  in  the  country  because  it  didn't  get  worse  as  some  other 
places  got  worse.  New  York  State  has  been  in  bad  trouble  for  a 
long  time. 

Our  trouble  started  earlier  and  has  lasted  longer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  reason  why  we  don't  get  a  disastrous  decline  of  conditions 
with  respect  to  employment  is  because  in  mpny  industries  there  is 
just  no  place  to  go.  We  have  hit  bottom,  we  think,  if  you  put  to- 
gether those  who  are  listed  as  unemployed,  those  who  are  working 
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part  time  and  those  who  have  just  given  up— the  number  is  stag- 
gering. 

I  am.  not  going  to  deal  in  any  detail  with  the  specific  legislation 
which  is  before  the  subcommittee,  because  I  gather  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  meet  in  Washington,  I  think,  jointly,  with  a  com- 
parable committee  in  the  Senate.  Douglas  Frazier,  the  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  is  scheduled  to  be  here  and  will  give  the 
general  view  of  the  UAW  with  respect  to  the  legislation. 

We  wanted  to  emphasize  this  morning  the  need  for  cutting 
through  the  congressional  procedures  that  occur  when  you  move 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  and  find  some  way  of  getting  it  done 
quickly.  We  are  aware  of  a  sense  of  anxiety  among  people  who  are 
presently  in  CETA-type  programs,  people  who  do  the  work,  the 
beneficiaries,  and  the  public  at  large,  a  deep  sense  of  anxiety  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  and  when  it  is  going  to  happen. 

We  are  a  participant  in  a  program  here  in  the  city  called  the  dis- 
trict training  center,  established  about  12  years  ago  jointly  between 
our  union,  district  65,  and  the  employers  with  whom  we  deal  and 
aided  by  funding  from  the  city,  State,  and  Federal  agencies.  We, 
therefore,  have  considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  legislation  you  are  considering  addresses  itself. 

The  nature  of  our  union  is  such  that  we  get  a  broader  sense  of 
what  is  happening  than  a  union  confined  to  one  particular  trade. 
Here  Van  Arsdale,  president  of  the  Central  Trade  and  Labor  Coun- 
cil, is  probably  the  best  witness  you  may  have  on  this  subject,  from 
a  labor  point  of  view.  In  our  union,  we  too  hear  a  little  bit  about 
what  is  happening  in  various  types  of  establishments.  We  include 
everything  from  a  newspaper  like  the  Village  Voice,  to  a  textile 
firm,  a  wholesale  textile  firm  which  employs  people  to  carry  goods 
on  their  shoulders,  and  office  workers,  and  so  on.  We  are  in  a  lot  of 
places  where  we  are  sensitive  to  what  is  happening  to  employment 
and  to  the  various  industries  in  our  city,  Our  experience  has  been  a 
challenge  to  some  of  the  myths  that  you  hear,  at  least,  from  the 
administration.  For  example,  when  the  whole  movement  started  to 
get  rid  of  CETA-type  institutions,  the  impression  was  given  to  the 
public  that,  well,  people  didn't  really  want  to  work  and,  somehow 
or  another,  the  beneficiaries  were  getting  something  like  a  racket. 
The  big  spender  was  taking  care  of  some  people  without  any  real 
valuable  sociable  purpose. 

Our  experience  has  been  quite  different  than  that.  In  the  years 
that  we  have  been  in  operation,  we  have  placed  several  thousand 
people  on  jobs.  Mainly,  they  pre  minorities,  but  not  all  have  been 
minorities.  Mainly  they  are  young  men  and  women,  but  not  all 
have  been  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  last  year,  1982,  I  drew  together  a  few  statistics  that  ran 
from  June  to  December,  1982—6  months.  We  trained  321  people. 
They  did  get  a  stipend,  by  the  way.  We  placed  225  of  them,  181  are 
still  on  jobs.  I  mention  these -figures  to  you,  because  they  go  to  two 
questions:  Motivation,  and  stipend,  Maybe  that  is  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

We  don't  feel  it  is  necessary  to  motivate  people.  We  feel  that 
based  on  our  experience,  that  people  desperately  want  jobs.  They 
will  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  experience  is  that  if  a  job  is 
opened,  even  if  it  doesn't  meet  every  standard  you  might  set  forth, 


we  have  far  more  people  applying  than  there  are  jobs.  People  want 
jobs. 

We  think  the  stipend  is  a  good  idea.  It  is  right  because  it,  says 
when  you  begin  the  process  of^  moving  from  unemployed  or  jobless 
to  a  job,  and  a  good  job,  in  industry,  you  become  a  member  of  soci- 
ety who  ought  to  be  paid.  We  think  the  elimination  Of  the  stipend 
would  be  disastrous, "because  it  eliminates  that  very  thing  which 
says  to  people  who  need  help,  "Well,  now,  if  you  begin  the  process 
of  learning  what  to  do,  you  are  a  valuable  member  of  society,  If 
you  tu,rn  up  every  day,  you  should  get  vt>ur  stipend," 

Incidentally,  in  our  program,  if  somebody  is  out  for  the  day,  they 
don't  get  the  stipend.  It  helps  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  discipline 
that  goes  together  with  the  concept  of  being  a  valuable  member  of 
society  and  not  a  charity  case. 

Frankly,  we  think  that  eliminating  these  features  of  the  pro- 
posed  legislation  which  tend  to  identify  the  beneficiaries  as  charity 
cases,  is  a  must. 

I  looked  over  all  the  legislation,  not  with  the  expertise  of  all  the 
people  you  have  heard  already,  but  just  as  a  union  man,  and  I  un- 
derstood the  reasoning  which  defined  the  beneficiaries  as  people 
who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  but  I  found  it  very  trouble- 
some, as  did  my  colleagues. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Regina  Little  and  Beulah  Burnett, 
Miss  Burnett  heads«the  training  center  we  operate.  All  of  us  feel, 
somehow  or  another,  some  way  has  to  be  found  to  get  beyond  the 
definition  of  economically  disadvantaged,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
Mr.  Small  mentioned,  which  have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a  handi- 
capped person  has  sort  of  a  different  kind  of  a  disadvantage  than 
an  economically  disadvantaged  person,  but  for  another  reason. 
You,  Mr.  Chairman,  addressed  a  question  about  whether  or  not  we 
don't  need  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with  a  man  or  woman  who  lost  a 
job  2,  tf  months  ago  Maybe  they  are  not  broke  yet.  Maybe  they 
don't  quite  fit  into  the  definition  of  economically  disadvantaged, 
but  if  we  don't  find  some  way  to  deal  with  their  training  and  their 
placement,  we  are  creating  a  new  generation  of  disadvantaged 
people  in  this  country 

We  have  found  some  absurdities  under  the  old  rules  of  CETA. 
When  a  young  man  or  woman  comes  into  our  program,  they  get 
trained  they  get  their  stipend  and  then  they  go  on  the  job.  As  you 
see  from  the  figures  I  mentioned  to  you,  our  program,  which  sur- 
vived all  the  cuts  of  various  programs  through  the  years,  was  suc- 
cessful and  well  regarded  because  we  always  had  a  job  at  the  end 
of  the  training  The  young  man  or  woman  who  goes  on  the  job, 
makes,  let's  say,  $11M)  a  week  in  a  training  entry  job  today.  After 
being  there  a  month  or  two,  or  three,  that  person  says,  "Well,  I 
want  to  be  trained  further.  I  want  to  be  upgraded  I  realize  there 
ajre  better  jobs  here  ."  At  that  point,  we  are  not  able  to  utilize  any 
of  the  funds  to  continue  that  persons  training,  because  he  is  now 
no  longer  economically  disadvantaged.  We  think  that  that  kind  of 
problem,  which  is  built  into  the  CETA  system,  or  the  present 
CETA  system,  ought  to  be  modified,  so  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
say  to  the  people  that  we  are  bringing  into  these  programs: 


Look,  vou  arc  at  the  btwnninK.  vou  art*  at  tn*'  sU*rt»  vou  ar0  at  HteP  No  one»  but 
you  art*  KOintf  to  etui  up,  wo  hope,  in  a  job  which  will  really  be  meaningful,  valuable, 
and  you  will  bt*  u  highly  respected  per«on 

Whatever  regulations  we  have  which  are  rigid  and  tend  to  inter- 
fere with  that  concept,  we  think  overcomes,  gets  away  from  what 
.should  be  the  main  purpose  of  education  and  training. 

I  want  only  to  mention  one  more  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  is 
the  year  of  Roosevelt's  anniversary,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
rebelled  against  the  idea  that  WPA  and  PBA  was  some  kind  of 
boondoggle.  Those  programs  resulted  in  constructing  something 
valuable  It  is  still  valuable.  You  can  still  see  them— if  you  go  by 
the  buildings— you  can  see  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do  then  and 
it  still  is.  Today  we  need  to  find  a  way  to  build  houses  and  homes 
and  hospitals  and  train  people  to  do  these  things,  and  that  it  is 
somehow  what  we  feel  ought  to  get  into  this  program  that  you  gen- 
tlemen have  been  presenting  to  the  Congress.  We  hope  that  you 
can  dream  up  a  way  of  getting  a  sense  of  emergency. 

If  you  wait  and  read  the  headlines,  we  are  told  the  administra- 
tion is  considering,  they  don't  know  what  they  will  delay  ultimate- 
ly, whether  they  will  pass  the  budget  now  or  they  won't— if  you 
can't  qet  a  message  out  in  this  city  that  you  are  going  to  quickly  do 
something  about  the  terrible  problems  we  face,  we  are  in  for  great 
trouble 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  one  sentence:  If  you  all  had  time, 
which  I  know  you  do  not,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  walk 
through  the  garment  center  around  37th  or  llHth  Street,  7th  or  8th 
Avenue  and  you  will  see  the  result  of  creating  a  sense  that  there 
is  no  place  for  young  people  to  go.  You  know  the  figures  of  unem- 
ployment among  the  youth,  UO  odd  percent;  among  blacks  or  minor- 
ities, percent;  these  people  are  being  told  there  is  no  place  to  go, 
and  what  is  happening  is  that  some  sections  of  our  city  are  not 
only  a  nighttime  jungle  but  a  daytime  jungle— you  can't  even  walk 
around  in  the  park.  A  distinguished  former  police  official  has  been 
hired  in  the  garment  center  because  what  happens  now  is  that 
members  of  our  union  are  grabbed  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
"Turn  it  over  and  stop,  or  else  you  won't  survive,"  Even  the  em- 
ployers say  to  our  members  "(Jo  ahead  and  do  it,  steal  it,  rob  it."  It 
has  become  part  of  the  economy  of  New  York,  and  that  comes  be- 
cause we  are  giving  a  message  to  people 

Then-  is  mi  plan4  lor  vou.  none  lor  vou  You  want  to  lm\  hustU-,  you  want  to  live, 
ntral.  and  do  \*hat  vou  havr  to  do  to  make  huMling  and  Mealing  a  reality  and  a 
nuccet-stul  career 

Our  appeal  to  you  is,  and  I  know  that  everybody  here  feels  that 
way,  we  are  really  appealing  to  people  who  feel  as  keenly  as  we  da 
If  you  can  find  a  way  to  get  this  piece  of  legislation  — it  is  not  criti- 
cal whose  it  is -if  you  can  get  something  done,  get  it  done  in  a 
hurry  and  you  will  be  doing  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  this 
great  city 

Thank  you  very  much 

Mr  Wkihs.  Thank  you  very  much  for  very  eloquent  testimony. 
I  would  like  you  to  answer  some  questions  on  the  district  train- 
ing center  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence? 
Mr  Livingston  Twelve  years 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Where  do  you  draw  people?  What  is  the  training 
period? 

Mr.  Livingston.  We  draw  people  principally  from  the  Human 
Rights  Administration.  They  now  have  a  fancy  name  in  New  York 
State.  I  won't  try  to  remember  it,  It  is  the  same  source.  It  is  basi- 
cally young  people  who  are  part  of  families  that  are  in  trouble. 

Some  of  the  people  we  draw  are  ex-offenders,  ex-addicts.  From 
the  very  beginning,  12  years  ago,  we  felt  that  somebody  who  got 
into  trouble  and  was  an  offender,  but  an  ex-offender,  had  done  his 
time,  or  someone  who  is  an  ex-addict,  we  had  an  obligation  to  find 
a  place  for  him.  We  did  then,  and  we  are  still  doing  it  now.  We 
have  a  significant  number  of  ex-offenders  and  ex-addicts  in  the  fig- 
ures that  I  gave  you.  Some  of  the  people  are  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  membership  here  who  go  into  our  type  of  work  and  our  type  of 
training. 

What  was  your  second  question? 

Mr.  Weiss.  How  long  is  the  training? 

Mr.  Livingston.  The  training  varies.  Part  of  the  training  is 
short,  6,  K  weeks  for  elementary  entry  jobs,  but  some  go  as  much  as 
48  weeks  for  people  who  take  a  combination  of  learning  English- 
usually  people  to  whom  English  is  a  second  language.  They  have  to 
learn  English  and  then  they  have  to  learn  part  of  the  clerical  func- 
tions. A  good  proportion  of  our  jobs  are  clerical  office  jobs. 
.  Mr  Weiss.  You  had  indicated  the  strength  of, the  program  had 
been  that  people  knew  there  was  a  job  at  the  end  of  the  line.  I 
gather  with  this  economy,  that  has  begun  to  change  the  statistics 
you  gave  as  to  the  June  through  December  figures,  There  are  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  them  that  have  not  been  placed,  Is  that  a  func- 
tion of  the  economy  or  a  change  in  the  program  itself? 

Mr.  Livingston.  1  think  that  we  could  place  most  people  that  we 
trained,  You  are  dealing  with,  lets  say,  approximately  500  a  year. 
Some  of  them  are  not  going  to  pick  up  as  well  as  some  others,  It  is 
going  to  be  harder  to  place  some  people  than  others.  On  the  whole, 
people  who  stay  in  our  program,  and  our  dropout  rate  is  small,  and 
who  come  in  regularly,  they  have  to  be  there  SO  hours  in  the  week, 
are  going  to  be  placed.  Our  placement  record  is  good  and  we  expect 
it  to  continue  to  be  good. 

Let  me  make  this  point  to  you.  Congressman,  New  York  State  is 
changing.  This  is  a  city  that  was  the  distributive  center  of  the 
world.  It  is  now  even  more  a  trade  center,  and  its  manufacturing 
jobs  have  declined  in  this  area,  as  you  know.  The  distributive  jobs, 
clerical  jobs,  and  retail  jobs  are  goinq  to  be  quite  present  here  for 
thfc  foreseeable  future.  We  don't  think  that  there  will  be  any  short- 
age of  jobs;  if  we  can  get  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  train  two  and 
three  times  as  many  people  as  we  train  now,  we  could  place  them. 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  is  the  level  of  the  stipend  that  your  trainees  re- 
ceive? 

Mr  Livingston.  We  follow  the  ('ETA  regulations,  which,  I  think, 
is  $3.35  an  hour;  is  that  right? 
Ms,  Little.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Hawkins  May  I  just  comment  on  what  Mr.  Livingston  has 
said 
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1  read  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  think  it  was  the  Saturday  edi- 
tion, of  the  statement  that  New  York  City  had  experienced  some- 
what of  a  decline  in  the  unemployment  rates  last  month  and  this 
was  a  resistance  to  the  recession.  I  think  the  statement  that  you 
made— well,  it  was  rather  strange  for  me  to  read  that.  I  wondered 
why  the  devil  we  were  having  this  meeting  in  New  York.  It  should 
be  in  some  other  place, 

Mayor  Koch  this  morning  had  some  statistics  in  view  of  that, 
also.  I  am  also  glad  I  have  a  comment  from  you.  It  is  also  mislead- 
ing. I  think,  it  is  typical  of  the  type  of  reasoning  going  on  through- 
out the  country,  in  higher  places,  even  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  tend- 
ency to  just  ignore  the  problems,  to  wipe  them  out  with  the  use  of 
misleading  statistics.  I  suppose  all  of  us  are  gullible  eo  look  at  the 
official  statistics,  except  to  look  at  them  from  the  viewpoint  of 
trend,  In  addition  to  those,  as  you  indicated,  in  addition  to  those 
who  would  be  counted  discouraged,  we  also  have,  this  last  month,  I 
think,  support  for  the  idea  that  every  phase  of  unemployment  has 
actually  severely  increased  in  intensity  in  the  last  few  months; 
that  is  the  duration  of  employment  has  also  lessened. 

The  pay  has  gone  down;  we  have  figures  on  that.  A  tremendous 
number  of  part-time  employees,  the  largest  I  think  since  the  reces- 
sion, as  well  as  that  they  don't  give  us  figures  that  discourage  at 
all  They  can  t  ascertain  them. 

You  referred  to  another  class  which  I  have  also  cited  in  my 
theory  of  statistics  That  is  those  engaged  in  illicit  activities,  who 
are  counted  as  being  employed,  thq  hustlers  as  you  sqid;  those  who 
do  a  little  stealing  and  so  forth,  and  who  possibly  do  a  little  more 
damage  to  society  than  even  that,  I  would  certainly  think  that 
could  range  anywhere  from  :{  to  5  million  persons  nationwide,  who 
are  being  forced  into  that  type  of  mode  that  we  see  emanating  at 
this  time  I  think  that  it  is  only  when  they  come  out  to  these  hear- 
ings and  have  witnesses  such  as  you  that  report  these  figures,  that 
we  really  get  a  true  situation  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
decisions  are  now  being  made  in  the  ivory  tower.  They  are  individ- 
uals just  ignoring  this  problem  you  speak  of.  I  think  this  is  wonder- 
ful, to  have  you  here" 

Mr  Livingston.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill. 
You  know  how  much  you  have  done  for  the  country  by  your  ad- 
vancement of  this  bill.  It  always  seemed  to  me  the  biggest  thing 
you  did  was  to  try  to  get  the  Government  officials  to  stop  talking 
percentages  and  start  talking  about  human  beings.  That  really  is 
the  heart  of  the  question. 

When  the  Times  said  it  went  down  from  9,8  to  9.7,  so  what?  You 
are  dealing  with  human  beings.  The  Government  officials  do  not 
know  that  and  you  do,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I  was  very 
,  happy  to  be  here 

Mr  Hawkins.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  do,  but  you  can't  convince  cer- 
tain people  of  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr  Jeffords,  I  won't  do  anything  except  to  agree  with 
your  final  comments  and  the  chairman's.  I  think  you  have  given  us 
an  important  warning  and  some  interesting  perceptions  about  this 
area  You  have  been  very  helpful. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  prepared  written  statement, 
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Our  next  witnesses  will  bo  a  panel,  and  I  will  ask  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  to  come  up  to  the  f  ront  row  and  we  will  call  you 
individually,  to  take  the  podium 

Mr  Horace  W  Morris,  executive  director,  New  York  Urban 
League;  Charles  Wang,  managing  director  of  Chinatown  Planning 
Council;  and  Richard  Cherry,  senior  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition 

We  will  take  you  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  read  your  names. 

STATKMKNT  OF  HOK  U  K  W.  MORRIS,  KXKCVTIVK  DIRECTOR, 
SEW  YORK  I  RBAS  LKAUI  K 

Mr  Morris  I  am  Horace  W.  Morris,  executive  director  of  the 
New  York  Urban  League,  the  largest  of  the  1  IK  affiliates  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Over  the  past  U2  years  we  have  provided 
direct  services  and  advocacy  for  equal  opportunity  for  black  and 
minority  citizens  of  New  York  City,  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
housing,  education  and  health  and  social  welfare. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  these  comments  on  the  pending  employ- 
ment legislation*  The  state  of  Black  America,  19H2,  revealed  that  in 
late  1M2,  there  were  107  million  persons  in  the  American  labor 
force,  of  whom  !W  million  were  employed  and  !>  million  were  unem- 
ployed, Almost  13  million  black  persons  were  in  the  labor  force, 
and  of  that  number,  11  million  were  employed  and  2  million  were 
unemployed'  Thus,  black  workers  comprised  IZA  percent  of  the  ci- 
vilian labor  force,  112  percent  of  those  employed,  but  22.3  percent 
of  the  unemployed, 

The  black  pulse  survey,  conducted  by  the  National  Urban  League 
in  l!W0  indicated  that  of  3,000  black  households  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  was  documented  that  3!)  percent  of  black  New  Yorkers 
responding  indicated  unemployment  as  the  most  important  prob- 
lem facing  blacks  at  that  time.  This  parallels  the  concern  shown 
nationally  by  black  heads  of  households,  34  percent  of  whom  saw 
joblessness  as  the  primary  concern  facing  blacks.  As  a  result,  this 
severe  problem  of  unemployment  among  blacks  and  minority  citi- 
zens of  this  city,  is  the  basis  of  our  deep  concern  regarding  the 
pending  employment  legislation. 

First,  our  thought*  concerning  the  allocation  of  funds  to  an  em- 
ployment program,  are  very  much  in  line  with  the  Hawkins  bill  of 
$5  billion.  As  the  stated  statistics  indicate,  minority  unemployment 
in  this  city  is  at  epidemic  proportions;  therefore,  $5  billion  is  a 
more  realistic  dollar  figure  to  address  this  social  problem  than  the 
lesser  dollar  amounts  suggested  in  the  other  proposals. 

Second,  the  administration  of  this  employment  program  should 
be  operated,  in  part,  by  the  city  of  New  York.  This  contention  is  in 
accord  with  the  Hawkins  bill,  which  would  align  PIC  and  the 
prime  sponsors  in  joint  planning  of  the  program.  The  people  of  this 
city  identify  the  city  as  a  viable  vehicle  for  entrance  into  the  em- 
ployment system,  Hence,  the  city  should  remain  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  employment  program. 

Third,  we  agree  with  both  the  Quayle  and  the  Hawkins  bills  in 
the  contention  that  a  50-percent  minimum  allotment  be  spent  on 
youth  under  22  years  of  age  Again,  quoting  from  the  state  of  Black 
America,  1!W2: 
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The  black  teenage  unemployment  rate  has  remained  above  30  percent  for  each  of 
the  laM  10  yearn,  but  turned  even  higher  during  the  Bummer  of  1981,  when  it 
reached  4.*>  percent 

Therefore,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  to  target  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  funding  to  this  critical  segment  of  our  population. 

Finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  ideas  and  the  concerns  we  have 
expressed  today  will  be  well  heeded  and  taken  into  consideration 
when  consummating  the  final  enactment  of  the  proposed  employ- 
ment legislation. 

We,  of  the  New  York  Urban  League,  are  here  today  because  of 
our  commitment  to  our  constituencies,  blacks  and  the  poor,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  New  York  City, 

I  thank  you,  Congressman  Weiss,  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  comments  to  you,  and  Chairman  Hawkins. 

Mr  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Morris. 

We  will  hear  from  all  of  the  panelists  first,  and  if  there  are  any 
questions,  we  will  ask  them  at  that  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WANU/MANACZING  DIRECTOR, 
CHINATOWN  PLANNING  (  Ot  NCIL 

Mr  Wanc  Mr„  Chairman,  Congressman  Weiss,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, my  name  is  Charles  Pei  Wang,  managing  director  of  the 
Chinatown  Planning  Council,  May  I  first  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  Subeommitee  on  Employment  Opportunities  for  allow-* 
ing  me  to  testify  at  this  hearing.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
know  that  before  a  major  decision  is  made  affecting  thousands  of 
low-income  people,  groups  such  as  the  Cinatown  Planning  Council, 
from  various  segments  of  our  society  have  been  invited  to  voice  our 
feelings  and  share  our  view,*  and  bring  forward  our  recommenda- 
tion. 

To  the  Chinese  Americans,  or  Asian  Americans  in  general,  the 
latest  but  fastest  growing  addition  to  the  American  scene,  empldy- 
ment  and  training  programs  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exceedingly  popular  services  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

It  is  important  because  new  immigrants  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding  decent  jobs  due  to  lack  of  American  experience,  and  their 
skills  acquired  in  the  native  birthplace  do  not  match  the  require- 
ments of,  nor  are  recognized  by  most  of  the  employers  in  our  coun- 
try Through  an  average  of  6  months  training  in  our  CETA  pro- 
grams in  a  chosen  field  almost  all  of  these  foreign  born,  limited 
English  speaking  newcomers,  are  ahle  to  obtain  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment in  New  York  City. 

It  is  popular,  because,  through  employment  training  programs, 
the  individual  has  a  chance  to  make  his  or  her  own  decision  and 
reach  the  ultimate  goal  of  getting  a  job  by  completing  the  course. 
This  self-fulfilling  accomplishment  upholds  one's  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  to  the  extent  that  he  or  she  is  a  contributing  member  of  our 
society*  In  essence,  with  a  limited  amount  of  support,  counseling, 
and  skill  training,  the  so-called  investment  in  human  resources,  we 
have  increased  the  local  labor  force  that  could  be  utilized  to  in- 
crease our  productivity  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors of  our  economic  recovery.  In  other  words,  if  the  objective  of 
this  administration  is  to  reduce  the  individual's  dependency  on  the 
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Government's  entitlement*  and  consequently  decrease  the  expendi- 
ture in  these  areas,  manpower  training  programs  should  be  consid- 
ered the  best  vehicle  that  will  generate  lasting,  long-term  results 

Given  the  choice  between  welfare  and  employment  training,  I 
firmly  believe  the  majority  of  the  people,  except  those  who  are 
truly  handicapped  due  to  physical,  mental,  or  child  care  needs, 
would  prefer  employment  training  over  welfare.  This  has  been 
proven  again  and  again  in  our  7  years*  experience  with  LEI  A. 

The  Chinatown  Planning  Council,  a  nonprofit,  multisocial  serv- 
ices, educational  and  training  agency,  founded  in  1965  provides  a 
host  of  classroom  training  programs  for  youth  and  adults  under 
contracts  with  New  York  City  Department  of  Employment.  Areas 
of  training  cover  clerical  careers,  food'  service  careers,  pattern 
making  and  design,  hotel  service  careers,  and  direct  job  placement 
services.  Over  800  people,  the  majority  of  them  Asian  Americans, 
enroll  each  year  and  enter  into  the  labor  force.  Our  positive  termi- 
nation rate  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  city.  Our  curriculum  design 
has  served  as  model  for  many  other  programs.  From  this  vantage 
point,  may  I  make  the  following  recommendations: 

The  present  structure  of  CETA,  except  for  tfce  miblic  service  em- 
ployment component,  should  be  reauthorized  and  extended  at  the 
funding  level  of  $f>  billion  for  a  period  of  10  years.  At  least  bil- 
lion should  be  designated  for  employment  and  training  services  an- 
nually ,  I      1*       4  l  I  f 

It  is  wasteful  and  unnecessary  to  change  merely  for  the  sake  ol 
change  or  merely  to  acquire  a\iew  and  fancy  title  that  would  glori- 
fy any  particular  individual  or  administration,  As  I  have  pointed 
out  earlier,  in  our  case,  CETA  has  helped  our  particular  group  and 
any  cutback  will  be  counterproductive  and  certainly  not  in  the  best 
interest*  of  the  people  it  intends  to  serve. 

However,  if  change  has  to  be  made,  the  current  prime  sponsor/ 
PIC  structure  should  be  maintained  and  a  single  advisory  council 
with  substantial  input  from  both  business  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations should  also  be  considered  so  as  to  preserve  a  good 
check  and  balance 

Again,  if  PIC  is  the  designee  to  be  responsible  for  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  overseeing  the  implementation  of  all  training  pro- 
grams substantial  input  from  the  cgmmunity-based  organizations 
becomes  imperative  so  as  to  insure  the  maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation of  all  those  who  are  eligible  and  in  need  and  who  could 
benefit  from  the  training  program.  ,  , 

Stipends  and  allowances  should  be  paid  to  participants  to  cover 
basic  maintenance  and  serve  as  an  incentive  for  the  trainee  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  program. 

In  closing,  ('ETA,  in  comparison  to  MOT  A,  in  the  sixties,  is  a 
much  more  successful  piece  of  Federal  legislation  that  has  helped 
millions  in  the  seventies.  As  we  are  just  about  to  benefit  from  our 
experiences,  weeding  out  shortcomings  and  beginning  to  get  a 
handle  on  effective  functioning,  thus  bring  about  maximum  results 
for  the  well-being  of  our  trainees  and  our  country,  we  are  asked  to 
examine  a  new  structure,  inventing  new  wheels  and  starting  the 
process  all  over  again.  By  the  time  we  became  expert  in  mastering 
the  new  legislation  and  meeting  the  requirement  of  this  adminis- 
tration, millions  of  dollars  may  have  gone  down  the  drain.  I  do  not 
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mean  that  CETA  is  perfect  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  alwayi  , 
room  to  make  improvement.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  the  responsibility  of v 
government  to  see  that  every  able,  willing  individual  oe  given  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  in  his  or  her  own  right.  In  this  way, 
we  will  ride  out  injustice  in  our  land  if  we  have  full  employment. 
Any  system  or  scheme  based  on  certain  percentages  of  people  un- 
employed is  not  only  inhuman  but  doomed  to  failure.  1  nave  faith  , 
in  our  system.  1  am  convinced  that  the  current  Congress  will  stand 
up  to  face  this  challenge.  t 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention,  w 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  remarks. 
Next  we  will  hear  from  you,  Mr  Cherry.  1  notice  you  have  an 
extensive  statement.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  included  in  the 
record,  You  may  proceed  with  your  summarization,  if  you  will. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  CHERRY,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENT,  NEW 
YORK  I'RBAN  COALITION  t 

Mr,  Cherry.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  have  the  three  gentle- 
men here  to  be  designated  as1  a  committee,  to  write  out  our  employ- 
ment policy,  and  I  would  feel  comfortable  with  that. 

My  name  is  Richard  Cherry,  senior  vice  president  for  neighbor- 
hood and  employment  development  at  the  New  York  Urban  Coali- 
tion. We  have  been  in  the  employment  business  and  training  pro- 
gram for  5  years,  and  we  worked  with  labor  and  the  private  sector, 

Most  recently,  1  guess,  now  about  a  year  ago,  1  appeared  before 
this  committee  as  the  cochairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Com- 
munity Based  Organizations.  At  that  time  the  reverend  from  Ohio 
fainted.  I  hope  to  have  nothing  that  dramatic  today.  t 

Recently,  we  have  conducted  a  survey,  with  Yale  University  s 
program  on  not-for-profit  organizations,  and  the  committee's  posi- 
tion paper  What  we  develop  from  this  survey,  will  be  in  your 
hands  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Today,  I  am  going  to  address  three  questions:  What  kind  of  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  service  the  unemployed?  Why  should  not-for- 
profit  and  CBO's  be  involved  in  providing  these  services?  What  is 
the  most  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government? 

As  I  answer  these  questions,  you  will  note  emerging  themes 
which  clearly  underscore  my  bias  on  behalf  of  community-based  or- 
ganizations. The  themes  emphasize  the  legitimacy  of  the  communi- 
ty-based sector  in  providing  employment  services  and  opportunities 
for  the  private  sector.  The  themes  further  underscore  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  cannot  address  the  crisis  of  unemployment, alone;  with- 
out effective  partnerships  and  collaborations,  we  will  only  meet 
with  failure.  To  try  otherwise  will  only  meet  with  failure. 

Has  anyone  ever  said  to  you  after  your  first  term  in  the  Con- 
gress, "You'd  better  get  a  job  in  the  private  sector?"  Why  then  do 
we  continue  to  dignify  the  premise  that  the  only  thing  of  value  in 
an  employment  aijd  training  program  is  a  job  in  the  private  sector? 

Let  us  once  and  for  all  recognize  the  special  contributions  of  non- 
profits and  community  organizations.  They  are  the  private  sector  of 
human  service  delivery,  and  except  for  the  absence  of  a  profit 
motive,  they  are  as  professional  and  capable  in  all  respects  as 
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profitmaking  companies.  That  GBO's  are  highly  successful  is  evi- 
dent in  the  remark  of  one  of  the  more  sophisticated  community  or- 
ganizations in  our  survey,  "Stories  are  many,  but  consider  that  pur 
entire  organization  is  now  managed  by  former  trainees/'  The  non- 
profit sectdr  is  e  substantial  sector  of  our  economy.  It  has  employed 
more  than  5.6  million  people.  That  is  more  than  both  the  construc- 
tion and  automobile  industries..  Thei^r  assets  exceeded  $200  billion 
in  1975,  and  they  owned  $43.3  billion  In  corporate  stock  and  bonds. 

Let  us  programmatically  and  positively  support  this  vital  sector 
of  our  economy  with  at  least  half  as  much  support  as  we  give  the 
business  community.  Let's  stop  suggesting  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  working  for  the  public  sector  or  beihg  trained  for  public- 
sector  work.  m 

The  first  question  is,  what  kind  of  services  are  needed  to  service 
the  unemployed?  In  my  full  testimony,  I  set  out  a  full  chart,  a  con- 
tinuum of  the  services.  I  will  not  go  through  that  chart  for  you,  but 
it  is  cleir,  through  our  experience  under  CETA  and  previous  pro- 
grams, we  now  know  probably  how  to  do  every  job  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  training,  preempldyment  training,  and  recruitment.  What 
we  really  need  is  an  employment  policy  th^r^uires  that  the  serv- 
ices are  put  together  in  a  continuum  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
.specific  individuals  that  are  being  trained. 

We  need  a  program  that  is  comprehensive  and  yet  flexible.  For  a 
moment,  I  would  just  dwell  on,  and  point  out  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinuum; that  is  something  called  preskills  training.  I  think  it  is  the 
most  crucial  level,  but  it  also  has  been  the  one  most  neglected  in 
the  past.  More  than  50  percent  of  those  unemployed  New  Yorkers 
registered  at  TAP  centers  that  Mr.  Small  described,  are  underpre- 
pared  for  training  and  lack  the  basic  reading  and  math  proficiency. 
More  importantly,  as  we  heard  from  the  previous  speaker,  they  are 
lacking  a  sense  of  hope,  a  sense  of  motivation.  A  carefully  planned 
preemployment  training  program  provides  these  things  as  well  as 
particular  skills,  resume  writing  and  interviewing  techniques.  It  is- 
a  critical  p^rt  of  any  program  and  for  legislation  that  will  ignore 
it,  you  will  have  the  problem,  I  think,  Mr.  Jeffords  pointed  out, 
which  is  that  the  private  sector  will  take  only  those  that  are  in  the 
category  of  ready  for  training,  those  who  already  have  the  basic 
skills  and  basic  motivations. 

What  I  am  recommending  is  a  system  allowing  for  design  around 
people's  needs,  rather  than  around  program  categories. 

That  leads  me  to  the  second  question:  Why  should  nonprofits  be 
involved  in  providing  employment  training  services?  What  role 
should  they  play?  The  answer  is  plain  and  simple:  They  have  been 
doing  it  for  years,  and  it  has  been  done  well  and  cost. effectively. 
They  have  been  reaching  a  population  of  single  parents,  widows, 
welfare  recipients,  ex-offenders,  the  handicapped,  and  others  who 
never  had  a  shot  at  a  decent  job,  which  will  be  bypassed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  if  we  leave  it  only  in  their  hands. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  coalition  recently  completed  an  in- 
depth  survey  of  75  community-based  organizations  nationally.  We 
looked  primarily  at  neighborhood  programs,  not  at  large  citywid& 
organizations,  who  served  clients  from  their  immediate  community. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  analysing  this  data  and  plan  to  submit  a 
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position  p&per  discussing  our  findings  to  this  committee  in  several 
weeks,  ' 

Just  quickly,  to  pull  one  or  two  items  from  that,  60  percent  of 
them  have  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years.  This, is  not  a  com- 
munity here  one  day  and  gone  another  day.  When  we  ask  what 
services  they  provide,  they  are,  primarily  75  percent  of  them/  pro- 
viding the  recruitment,  counseling,  and  placement  services  I  men- 
tioned earlier  as  being  so  critical. 

Hundreds  of  CBO's,  and  I  am  sure  the  young  man  here  have 
hired  half  of  those  thousands,  in  1980  they  moved  more  than 
172,000  hard-to-employ  people  from  CETA  PSE  programs  alone  to 
nonsubsidized  jobs.  Participants,  one-third  of  whom  had  received 
public  assistance,  began  to  pay  taxes*  within  the  10-  to  20-percent 
bracket,  and  to  use  their  paychecks  in  local  stores  and  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Then,  there  is  the  youth  trainee'who  secured  a  loan 
and  bought  the  business  where  he  was  trained.  CBO's  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  running  all  types  of  programs,  of  reaching 
out  to  populations  which  will  not  otherwise  be  served. 

As  we  indicated,  CBO's  are  doing  precisely  the  things  they 
should  be  doing,  important  services  not  offered  by  the  private 
sector.  I  diTfer  with  Mr.  Ted  Small  in  saying  the  private, sector  is 
not  interested  and  it  should  not  be  their  role  to  be  concerned  about 
the  preskiljs  training  and  the  counseling.  It  has  to  be  part  of  the 
full  program.  We  have  talked  and  are  working  presently  with  rep- 
resentatives in  12  major  corporate  employers  in  New  York,  who 
are  interested  in  seeing  if  there  is  some  way  they  can  participate  in 
this. 

Second,  the  CBO's  are  better  equipped  to  provide  the  skills,  moti- 
vation, and  training.  The  private  sector  we  are  looking  to  work 
with  is  the  sector  to  give  them  money  so  the  CBO's  can  do  the  jpb. 

The  CBO's  can  serve  as  a  major  job  developer  for  neighborhood 
work,  local  businesses,  for  community  service  work,  and  for  govern- 
;  ment  work.  Again,  the  subsector  is  not  such  a  bad  place  to  work 
sometimes;  it  is  a  vital  part  of  our  economy  and  we  need  places  for 
training  people  in  those  areas.  Small  businesses  throughout  our 
cities  cannot  run  large  training  programs.  Here  CBO's  qan  work 
hand  in  hand  with  local  neighborhood  businesses.  i 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  how  these  services  should 
be  managed  and  basically  what  the  most  effective  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is.  First,  we  need  more  legislation  which  pre- 
serves participation  of  the  CBO's  as  a  matter  of  policy.  In  this  re- 
spect, I  would  ask  all  pending  legislation  be  strengthened.  It  should 
be  mandated. 

Second,  the  Federal  legislation  should  encourage  the  model  of 
corporate  decentralization  which  sets  broad  policies  and  goals  at 
the  top  and  permits  planning  and  setting  of  measurable  objectives 
to  occur  from  the  bottom,  filtering  up  for  approval  and  monitoring. 

Just  take  a  look  at  Mobil  or  Exxon,  or  IBM,  or  any  major  bank. 
They  all  use  a  decentralized,  results-oriented  management  system 
allowing  managers  to  create  their  own  measurable  objectives  in 
terms  of  the  broad  goals  set  from  the  top.  Managers  are  given 
autonomy  and  total  responsibility  for  managing  their  own  work 
world.  This  approach  leads  to  higher  productivity  among  staff  and 
a  greater  impetus  to  achieve  objectives. 
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The  issue  pf  what  kind  of  activity  should  receive  and  administer 
funds,  a  private  sponsor,  State  or  local  government,  becomes  sec- 
ondary to  the  issue  of  local  autonomy. 

Whatever  the  mechanism  for  delivery  of  funds  should  encourage 
a  selection  of  program  operators  who  will  be  given  the  freedom  to 
design  programs  which  work  best  for  their  community  and  for  the 
population  they  serve.  Providers  should  not  be  handed  a  mass  of 
guidelines,  rules,  or  regulations  to  be  followed  to  the  letter.  Rather, 
they  should  be  asked  to  write  objectives  for  their  operations  which 
can  be  measured  against  broad  Federal  policy.  • 

In  my  full  testimony,  I  have  laid  out  a  list  of  five  suggestions  tor 
what  that  broad  Federal  policy  should  be.  Basically,  it  is  a  review 
of  what  I  have  been  through,  so  I  won't  dwell  on  it.  Let  the  pro- 
gram operators,  the  community-based  organizations  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  .private  sector,  in  partnerships  with  the  pri- 
vate sector,  design  the  guidelines,  set  the  objectives,  and  let  them 
live  with  the  objectives  they  set.  Thfe  workers  out  in  the  communi- 
ties of  this  country  know  this  kind  of  system  can  be  done.  We  know 
that  the  disadvantaged  caij  be  effectively  trained  and  permanently 
employed.  We  know  how  to  take  scarce  dollars  and  multiply  them 
many  times  over.  „       0  „  ' 

Dollars  can  disappear.  People  do  not  go  away.  They  shall  haye  to 
eat  They  still  have  to  .have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  Their  children 
haye  to  have  shoes  to  go  to  school,  and  they  Still  need  a  doctor 
when  they  get  sick.  Government  will  pay  the  cost  of  unemployment 
one  way  or  another.  In  the  long  run,  the  cost  will  be  far  higher  if 
people  can't  find  work;  it's  not  merely  the  cost  of  public  assistance, 
but  also  the  human  cost  to  society  in  crime,  in  substance  abuse,  in 
mental  disorders  and  more,  As  expressed  so  well  by  Professor  Hol- 
brunner  in  the  latest  issue  of  a  magazine  the  colleges  put  out 
called  Neighborhood, 

The  one  thing  that  seems  to  have  an  eventual  effect  on  productivity  is  education. 
The  payoff  is  slow;  it  takes  9  while;  it  may  be  5  or  10  years',  but  it  wiILshow  up. 

Without  10,000  kids,  four  first-rate  engineers  may  not  be  devel- 
oped: They  may  make  a  lot  of  difference,  these  four  guys.  Why/ 
Why  not  invest  in  the  future  of  this  city  by  using  whatever  devel- 
opments we  hkve  in  partnerships  among  government,  neighbor- 
hood-based organizations,  and  the  private  sector.  Together  we  can 
develop  an  effective  continuum  of  employment  services  that  build 
,  human  resources  instead  of  more  jails. 

Mr  Weiss  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  panel- 
ists for  their  good,  solid,  fact-filled,  analytical  testimony.  We  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  referring  to  their  testimony  as  we  proceed  with  further 
hearings  and,  hopefully  we  will  markup  the  legislation  soon. 

1  have  no  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins?  r 

Mr  Hawkins.  I  too  would  like  to  commend  all  these  witnesses 
for  very  clear-cut,  well  articulated  statements.  May  I  just  simply 
address  one  or  two  questions  to  Mr.  Cherry. 
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Mr.  Cherry,  the  Coalition  represents  what  type  of  CBO's?  Is  it 
those  that  are  organized  from  a  purely  local  basis,  with  neighbor- 
hood orientation,  or  do  you  have  any  statewide  groups  as  well? 

Mr.  Cherry.  The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  primarily  provides 
assistance  and  work  with  what  you  would  call  neighborhood  groups 
that  are  working  with  their  localities  in  New  York  neighborhoods. 
We  also  work  with,  in  various  coalitions,  citywide  agencies  and 
some  statewide  agencies.  A  survey  we  just  completed  and  are  now 
having  a  position  paper  written  on,  we  surveyed  neighborhood  type 
groups  rather  than  citywide  type  groups,  to  see  what  roles  they  can 
play  in  the  employment  picture. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  be  strengthened  by  having  the  admin- 
istrative control  program  at  the  State  level  as  opposed  to  the  local 
level? 

Mr.  Cherry.  I  don't  think  we  would  necessarily  be  strengthened. 
You  know,  in  many  ways,  the  question — as  I  first  indicated — where 
the  first  stop  is  after  the  Federal  dollars  leave  Washington  is  obvi- 
ously a  matter  of  great  political  concern,  but  for  the  neighborhood 
group,  the  real  question  is  whether  that  group  is  given  the  freedom 
to  design  and  operate  a  program  that  works  in  the  neighborhood. 
Where  it  stops  will  depend  more  on  the  politics  of  what  is  there 
than  whether  or  not  the  program  can  be  run  effectively. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  mentioned  that  all  the  proposals  might  well 
be  improved  by  or  strengthened  in  terms  of  involving  the  CBO's. 
Do  you  have  any  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  this  could  be 
done?  } 

Mr.  Cherry.  I  would  be  pleased  to  specify  some  suggested  lan- 
guage, if  you  would  like.  I  am  interested  in  seeing  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  requires — and  your  bifll  does  have  a  reference  to  this — 
wherever  possible,  that  service  deliverers  work  with  community- 
based  organizations.  Your  bill  must  be  commended  for  being  the 
only  one  that  seems  to  give  an  indication  that  community-based  or- 
ganizations are  around. 

As  you  heard  from  the  previous  speakers,  and  you  will  continue 
to  hear  today,  the  community-based  sector  has  developed  more  jobs 
in  the  private  industry.  What  has  to  be  done  is  a  system  that 
doesn't  let  the  Governor  or  even  the  mayor,  but  primarily  the  pri- 
vate sector  ignore  the  existence  of  this  network  of  trained,  experi- 
enced local  groups,  It  has  to  mandate  it  and  mandate  that  a  pro- 
gram be  designed  with  and  in  conjunction  with  the  local  neighbor- 
hood group  most  familiar  with  the  people  that  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  would  certainly  be  open  to  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  do  it  and  how  to  strengthen  it.  However,  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation, as  you  well  recognize,  is  to  provide  flexibility  at  the  local 
level,  to  recognize  local  autonomy  and  how  we  could  do  this  and,  at 
the  same  time,  recognize  the  concept  or  recognize  the  fact  that 
community-based  organizations  have  good  experiences  and  they  do 
have  a  good  record.  We  would  like  to  recognize  that's'  where  the 
conflict  develops.  If  you  have  any  specific  language  to  consider,  we 
certainly  would  give  consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  Cherry.  I  would  be  pleased  to  prepare  it  v 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  all  very  much,  all  of  you  who  testified. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  Cherry  follows:] 
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Preparkd  Statement  or  Richard  M  Cherry,  Senior  Vice  President.  New  York 

Urban  Coalition 

My  ruuaa  La  Wchard  Charry,  Ian  lor  Vloa  Praaldant  for  Naighborhood  and 
ftmploymant  Davalopaant  at  tha  »aw  York  Urban  Coalition.    My  raaarka  today 
raflact  aapartlaa  glaanad  fro*  tha  Coalition's  flva  yaar  Involvaaant  with 
CETA  program*  -  two  yaara  with  Tltla  I  In  which  wa  placad  participants  into 
on-tha-job  training  program,  in  tha  prlvAta  ••ctor.    And  thraa  yaara  aa  tha 
largaat  umbra  11a  organization  for  CETA  Tltla  VI  Public  Sarvlca  Em£loymant  in 
tha  city  of  Maw  York.     Until  iaptambar ,  1981,  wa  «ubcontractad  with  mora  than 
a  dozan  community- baa ad  organizations  running  managamant  and  maintananca, 
awaat  aquity  houalng,  anargy  conaarvation ,  aacurlty,  arta ,  aducatlonal  aupport 
and  othar  projacta  m  dlaadvantagad  nalghborhooda  throughout  Naw  York.  Our 
CETA  axparlanca  haa  provad  that  with  thoughtful  adminiatratlon  and  attantlon 
to  individual  naad,  public  aarvlca  amploymant  can  ba  a  poaltlva  and  antl-lnf latlonary 
ma  an  a  of  addraaaing  tha  unamploymant  crlaia  in  thla  country. 

My  coaaaanta  furthar  raflact  tha  Coalltion'a  long  tarar  collaboration  and 
partnarahlp  with  buainaaa,  labor,  community  and  govarnmant.     I  hava  halpad  to 
organiza  and  hava  aarvad  aa  Chairman-  of  both  tha  National  Alllanca  of  Communlty- 
aaaad  Organ izat lona ,  NAOO,  and  tha  CETA  VI  Not- for- Prof  It  Projact  tponaora, 
organization,  »hlch  war a  advocataa  for  an  aqultabla  and  workabla  amploymant  policy 
on  tha  local  and  national  laval.     Moat  racantly,  tha  Coalition,  in  conjuctlon 
with  Yala  Unlvaralty  and  tha  Taconic  Foundation  complatad  a  national  aurvay  of 
community  organlzat lona ,  tha  raaulta  of  which  I  will  dlacuaa  l«tar  In  ay  taatlmony.^ 

Today,  I  will  addraaa  thraa  baalc  quaatlona  which  I  *allava  ara  at  tha  haart 
of  craating  amploymant  prograaa  capabla  of  raachlng  tha  dlaadvantagad  and  hard- 
cora  unamployad  t 
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1,  It) at  kind  of  progress  ara  naadad  to  aarvics  tha  unaaapioyad? 

2.  Itiy  should  non-profit*  and  CtO'i  ba  involved  in  providing  thaaa 
sarvicas? 

J.     What  la  tha  aott  appropriate  rola  for  tha  fadaral  govarruaant? 

As  X  snsvar  thaaa  -quaetlona,  you  will  nota  amarging  tha**  a  which  claarly 
undsrscora  ay  blss  on  behalf  of  ccaaauni  ty-baaad  organizations .      Tha  tha ass 
aaqphaslzs  tha  lagltlaacy  of  tha  caa)»uni  ty-baaad  aactor  in  providing  anploymant 
servlcss  and  opportunitiaa  for  tha  privata  aactor.     Tha  thasMs  furthar  undsrscors 
that  tha  privata  sactor  cannot  addraas  tha  crisis  of  unanployswnt  alone-vi thout 
affactlva  partnarahlps  and  collaborations,  wa  will  only  swat  with  fallura. 

Has  anyona  ivtr  said  to  you  aftar  your  first  tarm  in  Congraa*  -  "You'd 
battar  qat  a  Job  in  tha  privata  aactor?" 

Mhy  than  do  wa  cont|nua  to  dignify  tha  praniaa  that  tha  only  thing  of  valua 
in  an  aMploywant  and  training  prog rax  is  a  job  in  tha  privata  aactor? 

Lat  ua  onca  and  for  all  recognira  tha  apacial  contrlbutlona  of  non-prof lta 
and  roaasunlty  organ  1  sat  lona »  Tha/  ara  tha  privata  aactor  of  husin  aarvica  dallvary 
and  axcapt  for  tha  abaanca  of  a  profit  aotlva,  thay  ara  mm  profasaional  and 
capable  in  all  raspacta  mm  profit-asking  coaapanlaa.     That  OO'e  ara  highly  auccaaafu 
lx  svvdant  in  tha  raavsrk  of  ona  of  tha  mora  aophlatlcatad  coawunity  organlzat  lona 
in  our  aurvay.     "Storlaa  ara  «any ,  but  cons  1 da r  that  our  antlra  organization  la 
now,  aanagad  by  forma r  tralnaaa." 

Yet,  tha  aaessgs  implicit  in  tha  conetant  touting  of  ths  $2.1  billion  in 
annual  corporata  contrlbutlona  la  that  wa  alwaye  hava  our  handa  out  and  glva 
nothing  back.     I  would  lika  to  dlspal  thst  «yth  by  citing  s  racant  Yala  Unlvaralty 
study  which  lndlcatad  that  non-profits  hava  baan  good  cuatcaaara  for  buslnaaa, 
spandinq  s  total  of  SI 20  billion  Par  year  in  tha  American  iconoay.     Tha  aurvay 
findinqa  provlda  a  aolid  dol lara-and-canta  just  1 f lest  ion  for  buslnsaa  and  govern- 
swnt  to  aupport  not-profit»  apart  froai  charitable  cona  ldarat  lona »     To  lUaMrlza  « 
briafly,   tha  non-profit  aactor  la  a  aubatantlal  aactor  of  our  economy,  employing 
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trie fly,  the  continuum  would  provide  the  following ( 

The  aecrultment  rroceae  would  Identify  the  target  population;  provide 
apeclelleed  tost la)f  to  determine  educetlonal  Ltvtli  and  vocational  aptitude, 
and  initiate  Individual  employ  ebilt iy  profllaa  and  plana. 

••at ,  would  cow  rre-akille  Training,  perhape  tha  moet  crucial  level,  but 
alao  tha  Boat  neglected.    Nora  than  50%  of  thoea  unemployed  Hew  forkere  registered 
at  TAP  Gen tare  are  unprepared  for  training.    Thay  leek  bealc  reeding  end  oath  pro- 
ficiency ;      thay  heva  llttla  notlvatlan  end  even  laaa  idea  of  what  holding  a  job 
la  all  about;  and  aoat  Importantly .  they  leek  aalf-eateee  end  tha  belie  f  thay 
can  aucceed.     A  cerefully  planned  pre  employment  program  provides  mot l vet i one! 
training,  teach* •  dec t ■ ion -making  end  problem-eolvlng  akille*  resume  writing 
and  interviewing  techniques,  offara  remedlet ion ,  world  of  work  aaoinera  end  job 
counseling.     Thia  ia  tha  pert  of  tha  cont inuum  too  of tan  forgotten. 

Meet   on  tha  continuum  would  be  diract  akilla  training  in  auch  araaa  aa 


aacratarlel  work,  date  proceeelng,   factory  akilla,   ate.     rraaantly,  privata 
induatry  rouneile  fund  auch  training;  tha  re  are  numeroua  privata  achoola  for 
thia  training;  and  eeny  cumpaniee  and  uniona  do  thia  type  of  training.  Skills 
training,  to  ba  moet  effective,  should  be  linked  with  labor  market  forecasting 
so  that   tha  unemployed  era  trained  in  jobe  for  which  there  ia  a  demand. 

The  next  etep  for  eome  may  be  aupervieed  work  experience,  precleely  tha  kind 
of  experience  provided  by  CJtTA  public  eervioe  employment,  eheltered  workehopa 
and  the  like.     It  efforde  en  individual  tha  opportunity  to  aharpen  newly  ecquirad 
Job  akilla  in  an  environment  eupported  by  couneellng  and  oloea  eupervielon. 

And  finally  we  come  to  the  actual  job  -  flrat  through  e  verlaty  of  on-the-job 
trelnlng  prog  reeve  designed  to  tranaitlon  the   Indlvlduel  to  the  reel  world  of  work. 
With  en  OJT  plecement  ehould  come  rha  guarantee  of  permanent  employment,  beeed 
on  performance  levels.  K 
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nothing  I  hava  dascrlbad  so  far  It  n*w  or  startling.     Successful  aodals 
for  MCti  of  thaaa  law  It  are  working  all  over  the  country,     what  la  new  would 
Km  •  policy  which  mandates  the  linhagae  nacasaery  to  fully  serve  aach  Individual's 
need,  •  policy  designed  with  flexibility  and  with  •  nqinn  to  prtrvlde  t'anpl«t« 
treetawnt.     t>ur  statist  ice  indicate  that  the  majority  of  unemployed  people  will 
probably  require  the  entire  spectrum  of  services,  and  the  flexibility  to  nvi 
•  t  thalr  own  pate  from  or»e  level  to  tha  naxt .     »ut  for  others,  who  stay  require 
only  some  servlcee  along  tha  continuuai,  tha  s ye  tea  ahould  ba  designed  to  acco— aadata 
thalr  naada .     Mhet    1  *a  recommending  la  a  ayataa  which  traata  people  as  paopla, 
not        eac nines  t »»  ba  programmed  into  uniformity. 

what    1  mm  rec'osasendlng  l»  a  aye  tea  allowing  daalgn  around  people's  neede  rather 
than  around  prograa  catagOrlee.     Thla  laada  mm  right   Into  my  eecond  question  - 
Mhy  should  non«proflte  and  mO'a  ba  involved  in  providing  employment  and  training 
••rvWci?     Ant)  secondarily*  what   rola  should  thay  play? 

T*a  answar  plain  and  mafia   la  -  thay  hava  baan  doing  It   for  yttrij  thay 
hava  baan  doing  it  wellr   thay  hava  baan  doing  It  coat  effectively  I   and  thay  hava 
baan  raachtng  a  population  -  slngla  parents,  widows,  walfara  rar Iplent s /  ex-of fandarS 
tha  handicepped  and  r>thara  who  navar  had  a  ahot  at  a  darant   )ob--Whl«'h  haa  baan 
by-penaed  by  Tha  privet e  MCtor  . 

fm  I  aentirwied  earlier,   tha  'oalltlon  recently  conplatad  an  ln-dapth  survay 
of  sosw  7*i  roaanm  i  ty-besed  organ  I  sat  lona  nationally.     we  loosed  primarily  at 
neighborhood  prograjsa   (not  at   larga  city-wide  organisations)  who  sarvad  Cllante 
fraa  thair   Issaadlata  roassunlty.     wa  ara  In  tha  proceee  of  analysing  this  data 
and  plan  to  subaiit  a  poaltlon  papar  dlscueslnq  our  flndlnga  to  this  coamlttee 
in  savaral  weeks 
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However,  I  can  share  ion  of  our  preliminary  findings  with  you  today. 

o  59%  of  the  organisations  surveyed  have  been  in  existence  for  10  veers 
or  more  (9%  over  SO  years)  indicating  both  stability  and  expertise  in 
the  employment  aree  prior  to  the  influx  of  CETA  dollars); 

o    The  populations  served  ere  lergely  ethnic  minorities  end  women,  low 
income,  ranging  in  ege  from  youth  to  senior  citirensj 

o    Mhen  asked  whet  employment  and  treinlng  services  were  offered} 

-  between  50  end  75%  of  the  responding  organizations  provide  recruitment, 
counseling,  job  development  and  plecement  services; 

-  40%  offer  educational  and  vocational  testing; 

-  15%,  clessroom  training; 

-  8%,  work  experience,  and  8%,  on-the-job  treining. 

Programs  throughout  the  country  ere  reporting  remarkable  results t 

o  A  youth  treining  program  in  Michigen  provided  pre-employment  treining 
to  491  clients  end  pieced  242  unsubs idired  jobs  during  FY  80-81. 

o    A  program  in  Maine  trelned  workers   in  the  conetruction  trades  including 
cerpentry,  painting  end  the  operetion  of  heevy  duty  equipment.  While 
the  project  pieced  70%  of  its  perticlpants  in  jobs  or  treining  programs, 
it  provided  e  community  service  by  renovetlng  senior  citizen    nomas . 

o    A  Kentucky  creetive  employment  project  hes  pieced  600*  economicel iy 
dlsedvanteged  women  in  well-peylng,  non-tredi t ionel  jobe  within  e  nix 
yeer  period.     The  construction  treining  program  for  women  hed  e 
100%  plecemefct  rate  lest  yeer. 

o    A  program  for  mentelly  reterded  and  developmen telly  disabled  lndividueln 
in  NYC  provided  transitional  employment  for   1  Yi  youth  end  adult  r.  and 
pieced  222  or  62%  in  uneubsldlred  jobs.     The  retention  rate  hes  been  70%* 

These  ere  only  the  numbers.     Let's  telk  for  e  moment  about  the  people. 

One  NYC  youth  project  described  e  young  man  with  e  drinking  problem  who 
wes  felling  in  school.    While  receiving  counseling  end  remedietlon,  he 
was  placed  In  the  mallroom  of  e  Urge  Well  Street  firm.     Two  yeers  later, 
he  hed  licked  his  drinking  problem,  received  his  diploma  and  been  promoted 
to  e  computer  treining  program  in  the  same  company . 
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A  41  yur  old  Hispanic  woma*  had  not  worked  in  !•  yaara  •  trained 
as  •  security  officer,  an*  easily  went  fro.  *  job  with  a  aecurity  agency 
In  Brooklyn  to  a  supervisory  seomrity  position  at  Con  Edison. 

An  abandoned  mother  of  2  children,  ft  low  income  high  school  drop  out 
received  h«r  GKD  with  scores  high  enough  for  college  entrance.  Today 
she  is  working  ae  an  of f ioe  edmlnistrstor  and  sales  representative  with 
on  insurance  ccepany  in  Wisconsin . 

Hundreds  of  CtO's  have  thousands  of  similar  storiss  to  tell.    In  1980.  they 
sowed  sore  then  172,000  hard-to-eapldy  people  from  OTA  Ml  programs  alone  to 
non-subsidised  jobs.    Participants,  1/3  of  whom  had  received  public  assistance, 
began  to  pay  tanas  (within  the  10  to  20%  bracket)  and  to  use  their  pay  checks  in 
local  stores  and  for  the  necessitiss  of  life.    OO's  have  a  proven  track  record 
in  running  all  types  of  programs  on  the  continuum  of  employment  ssrvices  and 
in  representing  populations  who  cannot  automatically  venture  into  the  employment 
arena* 

How  then  can  they  best  be  utilised? 

As  our  survey  stetistics  show.  CtO's  ere  doing  precissly  the  things  that 
should  be  doing  -  the  things  they  do  best,  and  the  things  not  offered  by  the 
privets  sactor. 

HOW  CAH  CBO'f  n  UltD  HOT  sTf  1CTIVKLY7 
Aecruitment 

-  Identify  terget  populetions 

-  Articulate  training  needs 
»ro-Ikllls  Trslning 

-  Motivational  treining/sslf-ssteem 

-  Job  ssarch  and  interview  skills 

-  Ths  world  of  work    -    whst  is  expected 

-  Hemediation 

-  Counsel inq 
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-  Public  Samoa  t^ltyMnt 

-  '  a*alt«r*4  workahopa 
sTUlla  TraUili^ 

-  T%€  tas  ktww  Mrvini  d«  11  vary 


OJT 

-    At  tha  aala^aorhood  U««l  far  an  try  'laval  aaaploymant  in 
low  •kill,  low-pay  )oba 

first,  do'  ■  should  ba  involved  in  rtcmltMnt  tectun  thay  are  in  tha 
aa«t  position  to  idajj^fy*  targst  populatlona  and  to  articulata  tha  training 
naada  of  tha  unaaapi 

•acond,  th*y  l|i|B.tir  aqulppad  (and  sora  lntaraitad  than  tha  privata 
■actor)  to  provlda  prwskl^la,  Motivational  training  and  counaallng. 

Third,  thay  should  ovaraaa  atructurad  work  axparlanca  through  auch  prograae 
as  PIS  and  ahaltarad  work* hop*.    And  whlla  tha  privata  ■  actor  ahould  continua 
to  offar  akllla 'training  and  QJT,  CBO'a  should  function  aa  tha  akllla  tralnara 
for  tha  hiaaaa  aarvicaa  da  1 1  vary  aactor,  should  provlda  OJT  at  tha  nalghborhood 
laval  and  ahould  ba  tha  primary  vahlcla  for  antry  laval  aaployaant  In  low-skills 
low-pay  Jobs. 

Finally r  OaO'a  ahould  aarva  aa  aa)or  job  aavalopsra  in  na lghborhooda  for 
local  bualnaaar  fox  coaawmity  aarvioa  work  and  for  govamaant. 

C»0 ' ■  and  tha  privata  aactor  ahould  continua  to  do  what  aach  doaa  baat  within 
a  fraawjwork  of  partnarahip  and  collaboration,  racognieing  that  ona  aactor  will 
not  work  wall  without  tha  othar.    Thay  artiat  CS>»aalat  aa  valuad  actbra  In  tha 
dallvary  of  coat  affactlva  and  auccaaaful  aaployswxit  aarvicaa < 
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finally,  how  .hould  th  rvlc.  b.  aanagad?    Mora  apacifloally  what  would 

ba  th*  moat  product  iva  rola  for  tha  f.daral  govarnjaant?    And  what  kind  of  lagla- 
latlon  do  wa  naad? 

flrat  and  foraaaat,  wa  naad  lagialatlon  which  praaarva.  tha  participation 
of  ctO'a  aa  a  utttr  of  policy.    Coa»unity-baaad  lnvolvam.nt  within  tha  continuu. 
of  ..ployatnt  and  training  larvlcai  ahould  not  ba  laft  aolaly  to  tha  diaeration 
of  atata  and  local  govanaaant. 

ftacond.  tha  f.daral  laqlalatlon  ahould  ancouraga  tha  publlc/prlvata  partnar- 
ahlpa  which  hava  bacoaa.  •  -logan  of  th.  F.daral  kdaUniatratlon.    Ua  ahould  rapllcata 
tha  aodal  of  corpora  dacantral i*at ion  which  aata  broad  policlaa  and  goal,  at 
tha  top  and  parmta  planning  and  tha  aattlna  of  aaaaurablj^objaot lvaa  to  occur 
fro*  tha  bottoa,  filtering  up  for  approval  and  aonltorlng. 

Juat  taka  a  look  at  HObll  and  taxon,  or  la*  or  any  major  bank.     Thay  all 
uaa  a  dacantral Uad ,  raaultB-oriantad  aanagaaant  ayata*  allowing  aanagara  to 
craata  th.lr  own  aaaaurabla  objactivaa  In  tana  of  tha  broad  goala  aat  fro*  tha 
top.     Hanagara  ara  glvan  autonomy  and  total  raapona lbi 1 lty  for  managing  thalr 
own  work  world.    "n>la  approach  laada  to  hlghar  produotivlty  aiaong  ataff  and  a 
graatar  lapatua  to  achtava  objactlvaa. 

In  a  dac.ntrallaad  aanagaaant  «odal.  tha  laaua  of  what  kind  of  antlty 
ahould  r.calw.  and  adailnlat.r  fund.  -  whathar  it  ba  prlaa  aponaor.  atata  or 
local  govarnaant  -  bacoaaa  .acondary  to  tha  la.ua  of  local  autonomy.  What.vT 
tha  a»ehanla*  for  tha  dallvary  of  fund.,  It  ahould  ancourag*  tha  aalactlon  of 
prograa.  opar.tor.  who  will  b.  glvan  th.  fr.ado*  to  da.lgn  progra»a**hlch  work 
baat  for  th.lr  coaaaunt  ly  and  for  tha  population  thay  aarva.     *rovidara  ahould 
not  ba  handad  a  aaaa  of  guid.llnaa,  rul-  or  r.gul.tlon.  to  b.  follow.d  to  tha 
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lattar.    tath«r  thay  .nouU  ba  a*  tad  to  writa  objactiv*.  for  thair  oparationa 
which  cm  ba  MUurx)  again. t  broad  fadaral  policy. 

For  iiuvli,  tha  following  aight  ba  tha  fadaral  policy  guid.lina.i 

1.  Hnrlcai  auat  b.  tar ga tad  to  tha  a»at  dieadvantagad  population, 
within  •  coaaunlty. 

2.  individual,  nut  ba  MMuribly  »r»  aaployabla  •»  •  raaul t  of  .arvica. 
provided. 

3.  partnar.hipa  aaong  <^Wn»tnt,  CBO'.  and  tha  prlvata  .actor  ahould  bo 
tha  vahicla  for  planning  and  laplaaamting  an  intagratad  continuua  of 
aajployaant  aarvlooa. 

4.  prograa  ahould  ba  daalgnad  cloaaat  to  na«4,  local  provldara  ahould 
<*  da fin*  thalr  targot  population  and  davaiop'objactiva.  which  can  ba 

•valuatad  againat  fadaral  policy  guldalln.a 
•>,     local  provldara  auat  k*«P  within  dafinad  coat  paraaat.r*  and  ba  coat 
accountable . 

b.     local ly-aat  ob).t ttvaa  will  ba  aonitor.d  by  a  minimal  f.d.r.l  bura.ucracy, 


Againat  tha..  broad  guidalinao,   lat   local  program  oparatora  d«.lgn  tha 
■  pacific, 

w.  out   m  tha  communit  is.  of  thla. country    know  thip  can  ba  dona  *a 
know  that  tha  diaadvantag.d  can  ba  .ffactivmly  trainad  and  parmanant  ly  amploy.d. 
Ma  know  huw  to  taka  .carra  dollar*  and  multiply  tham  Mny  ttaaa  ov.r, 

Dollar.  '?«n  dl.app.ar,  hut  paopl.  do  not  go  away.     Th.y  Mill  nav*  to  .at) 
thay  .till  hava  to  hava  a  roof  ovar  th.ir  haada  /  th.ir  rhlldr.n  hav.  to  ha  v.  ahoaa 
to  go  to  achooli  th.y  attU  haad  a  doctor  wh.n  thay  ar»  atck. 

Govarrawnt  will  pay  th.  ctat  of  unaaf.loymant  on.  way  or  anoth.r.     rut  in 
th.  long  run,  th.  coat  will  ba  far  highar  if  paopla  cannot  find  work  -  not  aaraly 
th.  coat  of  public  aaalatanra  but  alao  th.  human  co«ta  to  eoclaty  in  criaa,  in 
aubatanc.  abuo« .   in  aantal  diaordar.  and  mora      Why  not  invaat  in  th.  futur.  of 
thia  country  by  u.ing  wh.t.vwr  dollam  wa  hava  in  p.rtnar.Mpa  among  gov.rnmant, 
naighborhood-baa.d  organi cat  iona  and  th.  privat.  a.ctor.     Tog.th.r  w.  can  davalop 
an  .ff.ctiv.  continuum  of  .mploym^nt  .arvicaa  that  hui  Id. ,  human  r..ourcaa  inat.ad 

of  aiora  )ai  la 


parforming  a  po*t  audit  function  uaing  .pot  ch.cka  similar  to  th.  IRS, 
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Mr.  Weiss.  The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Mr.  Tom  Farrell,  direc- 
tor of  the  youth  programs,  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York;  and  with  him  will  be  Ms.  Gloria  Gonzalez,  a  CETA* graduate 
from  the  Bronx. 

-  Mr.  Farrell,  we  welcome  you.  I  notice  you  too  have  an  extensive 
statement  which  will  be  entered  in  its  entirety  iirthe  record,  with- 
out objection.  I  expect  you  will  be  summarizing  and  highlighting 
that  testimony.  .  ' 

STATfeMENT  OF  TOM  FARRELL,  DIRECTOR,  YOUTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAMS,  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL  OF  GREATER  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  Farrell.  Yes. 

First  of  all,  welcome  to  New  York,  We  appreciate  your  coming 
and  taking  the  time  to  conduct  this  hearing;. 

'■  Let  me  give  you  specifically  the  recommendations  <  we' have  from 
dur  people.  The  Community  Council  of  Greater  New  York  has  long 
been  in  support  of  a  national  employment  program  that  will  enable 
full  employment ifor  all  citizens  in  the  labor  fotce,  for  training  pro-' 
grams  that  benefit  the  structurally  unemployed  in  all  sectors  of  the 
labor  force  that  traditionally  have  had  barriers  in  employment. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  recommendations;  First  of  all, 
bridging  the  client  centered  community-based  organizations  with 
job  vacancy  centered  business  training  programs:  Community-based 
organizations  contract  to  provide  employment  and  training  pro-  \ 
grams  because  of  their  constituencies.  They  design  their  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  population  they  serve.  In  New  York.  City 
Many  ethnic  community-based  organizations  service  their  own 
people.  They  design  programs  either  because  of  the  ethnic  constitu- 
ency they  have  or  because  they  work  with  a  special  population  of 
high-ri&k  trainees  that  they  are  servicing. 

In  designing  all  of  these  programs,  the  community-based  organi- 
zations have  looked,  first,  at  their  clients.  They  base  their  pro- 
grams on  the  deficiencies  of  their  clients  in  having  incorporated 
training,  counseling,  and  supportive  services  into  their  training 
program.  It  has  been  a  client-centered  strategy.  * 

Businesses  are  set  up  to  make  a  profit.  If  the  profit  decreases, 
the  life  and  vitality  of  a  company  falters.  When  openings  occur, 
business  usually  looks  for  the  best  Candidate  available  to  do  the 
job.  When  business  is  involved  in  on-th^-job  training  programs  and 
classroom  training  programs,  entrance  into  the  training  programs 
is  generally  designed  around  the  needs  of  the  company,  rather 
than  arouhd  the  needs  of  a  constituency  of  unemployed.  It  is  in  the 
natural  interest  of  each  company  involved  in  such  training  in  the 
profitmaking  complex  to  recruit  and  to  train  those  individuals  that 
are  ready  for  the  training.  , 

Sar  A.  Levitan,  a  manpower  specialist  at  George  Washington 
University,  and  Richard  S,  Belous,  'executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  Employment  Policy,  have  stated  that  Private  Indus- 
try Councils  throughout  the  Nation  which  design  training  pro- 
grams that  respond  to  the  needs  of  individual  companies  have 
often  found  themselves  fti  a  bind  when  mediating  between  disad- 
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vantaged  job  seekers  and  business  executives.  They  made  the  fol- . 
lowing  statement: 

If  the  council  decides  to  serve  minority  and  disadvantaged  individuals,  they  con- 
cluded, it  can  expect  to  meet  with  diminished  acceptance  by  the  private  sector.  They 
found  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  job  placement  rates  and  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  groups  served.  White  adults,  males  who  had 
a  high  school  diploma,  obtained  the  largest  benefits  from  the  council. 

That  is  not  to  say  the  Private  Industry  Council  in  New  York  is 
doing  the  same  thing.  Frankly,  we  don't  even  have  the  information 
to  do  that  analysis  now,  Or  not  in  the  form  we  would  like  to  do  it. 

We  see  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  a  national  basis  for  the  Pri- 
vate Industry  Councils,  and  any  programs  set  up  like  that  should 
be  designing  their  programs  based  on  the  needs  of  the  market, 
rather  than  on  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the  unemployed  people.  We 
would  like  to  recommend  there  be  a  business-CBO  arrangement 
where  they  are  working  together.  CETA  community-based  organi- 
zations have  to  be  legitimate,  essential  providers  of  services,  in  the 
training  of  the  structurally  unemployed. 

They  should^  be  involved.  When  they  have  contracts  they  should 
have  special  employer  advisory  boards.  They  should  continue  to  be 
run  in  high  performance  contracts  with  good  levels  of  expectation 
and  demands  that  reflects  the  labor  market  environment.  They 
need  to  be  given  the  flexibility  to  design-  programs  that  take  into 
account  the  participant  deficiencies, and  academic  work. 

They  should  continue  to  receive  funds  and  to  be  awarded  con- 
tracts that  enable  high  risk  labor  market  entrants  ah  opportunity 
of  work  situations. 

Finally,  the  coYnmunity-based  organizations  have  a  valuable  part 
to  play  in  designing  programs  for  their  constituents.  They  should 
be  involved,  not  as  an  ancillary  part  of  any  private  industry  coun- 
cil, or  whatever  name  you  call  the  new  body,  but  they  should  have 
an  integral  part  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  training 
programs.  We  see  business  as  having  to  continue  to  have  access  to 
training  programs  that  meet  the  needs  for  the  full  profit  training 
demands.  Business  should  serve  on  advisory  boards  that  are  also 
administered  l?y  community-based  organizations  and  by  any  local 
service  area. 

We  would  encourage,  also,  vocational  exploration  programs  be 
piggybacked  with  OJT  when  such  transition  can  lead  to  better  job 
placement.  We  also  think  special  efforts  should  be  made  for  busi- 
ness-sponsored programs  to  be  in  organizations  to  service  high-risk 
youth  and  adults,  when  such  collaboration  with  high-risk  participa- 
tion exists. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  structurally  unemployed  at  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  and  to  meet  the  needs  the  labor  force  and  the  kinds 
of  job  vacancies  at  the  other  end,  business  and  CBO's  need  to  drop 
any  "we-them"  territorial  concern  and  meet  each  other  in  the 
middle  by  collaboratively  designing  plans  and  priorities  that  can  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  clients  and  to  industry. 

Performance  at  what  cost?  We  are  concerned  with  some  of  the 
language  in  all  of  the  bills  that  talk  about  performance,  productiv- 
ity and  performance.  The  concern  we  have,  sometimes  the  only  di- 
mentional  way  you  have  of  looking  at  the  programs  is  the  number 
of  jobs  that  are  developed,  it  can  lead  to  creaming,  which  is  to  find 


those  needing  the  program  the  least;  they  are  going  to  be  recruited 
the  most.  They  are  the  easiest  to  work  with.  The  expected  percent- 
age of  success  in  developing  jobs  should' be  directly  proportionate  to 
the  level  of  disadvantaged ness  of  the  trainees.  High  school  gradu- 
ates with  oo  criminal  record  usually  perform  at  a  higher  level  than 
ex-offenders  at  a  fifth  grade  reading  level.  Yet  there  is  no  incentive 
for  anyone  to  work  with  those  hardest  to  place.  Since  there  are 
high-risk  individuals  in  adult  programs,  legislation  should  allow 
more  flexibility  in  Jiow  performance  is  defined. 

With{public  assistance  recipients,  women  and  men  on  public  as- 
sistance, especially  working  parents  with  children,  they  need  spe- 
cially designed  youth  and  adult  training  programs  with  built-in 
provisions  for  day  care  and  supportive  health  and  social  services. 
Parents  with  preschool  children  want  special  part-time  vocational 
and  remedial  programs.  Recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children*  [AFDC]  want  to  secure  training  that  results  in  the 
end  of  their  dependence  on  public  assistance,  but  earning  a  wage 
that  makes  them  independent  even  after  the  loss  of  food  stamps, 
medicaid,  and  day  care.  Special  wage  incentives  during  training 
should  continue  and  tax  breaks  to  new  wage  earners  who  were  for- 
merly on  Federal  or  city  public  assistance  should  be  considered. . 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LEVELS  AND  WAGE  INCENTIVES 

To  introduce  minimum  wage  differentials;  it  is  a  different  mini- 
mum wage.  Instead,  we  recommend  that  as  youth  grow  in  profV 
ciency,  in  working  experiences,  they  should  receive  wage  incentives 
above  the  minimum  wage  to  reinforce  their  positive  work  habits. 
We  did  that  at  the  community  council  in  an  experimental  program. 
It  was  so  successful  that  the  situation  said  that  every  program  that 
was  in  the  work  experience  program  should  have  the  option  of 
doing  it  the  same  way—the  same  thing. 

STIPENDS  MAKE  SENSE 

Stipends  for  youth  and  adults  in  training  should  not  be  eliminat- 
ed because  of  their  cost.  Youth  and  adults  need  help  in  meeting  or- 
dinary expenses  during  the  training.  Here  is  one  thing  that  maybe 
you  don't  understand.  It  may  not  have  been  said  as  clearly  this, 
morning.  Particularly,  when  you  work  with  youth,  we  see  youth 
coming  into  programs  and  they  are  saying: 

"I  am  going  to  have  to  leave  home  unless  I  can  get  into  a  training  program,  be- 
cause I  am  no  longer  on  public  assistance,  I  am  over  the  age.  I  am  not  in  my  fam- 
ily's budget 

Sometimes  those  youths  are  said  to  be  a  part  of  public  assistance. 

When  you  look  at  the  family  budget  of  those  young  adults,  in  re- 
ality they  are  living  in  a  home  that  is  involved  in  public  assistance, 
but  their  family  isn't  benefited  by  them  being  there.  There  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  the  classroom  training  stipend  is  an  impor- 
tance based  on  the  fact  that  a  youth  is  in  the  home  and  has  no 
access,  nor  does  the  family  have  any  access,  to  that  budget  that  the 
family  is  on. 

What  you  have  to  understand  is  that  right  now,  in  New  York 
State,  thousands  of  young  adults  are  in  training  programs  receiv- 
ing a  training  stipend,  and  it  is  the  only  income  that  they  are  get- 
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ting,  even  though  they  are  living  in  the  home  of  someone  on  public 
assistance.  It  is  particularly  on  this  age  level. 

Finally,  coordination  of  local  planning:  Public  employment  serv- 
ices, community-based  organizations,,  and  local  government  bodies 
should  all  be  working  together  in  local  employment  policy  forma- 
tion and  planning.  Ways  need  to  be  found  to  insure  that  local  elect- 
ed officials  can  continue  to  respond  to  their  constituency  by  main- 
taining their  role  in  planning  of  employment  strategies.  Labor, 
education  and  community-based  organisations  need  the  input  of 
representatives  from  business  even  more  than  what  is  being  con- 
tributed already.  Business  needs  to  understand  that  their  expertise 
and  input  is  required  during  the  planning  stage  and  need  to  volun- 
teer even  mpre  time  and  resources  to  collaborative  efforts  in  work- 
ing on  common  employment  and  training  priorities. 

We  draw  attention  to  H.R.  5320,  to  a  concern  that  we  have  that 
says,  and  I  will  read  exactly  what  we  have  here.  It  seems  to  us 
more  practical  to  see  that  no  provisions  are  designed  that  weaken 
the  local  planning  function  by  involving  the  State  or  any  other 
nonlocal  body  when  business  and/or  the  Private  Industry  Council 
is  unhappy  with  local  planning.  The  power  to  develop  plans  needs 
to  remain  as  a  local  task.  Section  104(a)(2)  of  H.R.  5320  may  create 
more  problems  to  residents  of  the  prime  sponsor  than  it  would  be 
resolving.  Thus,  it  should  be  re-evaluated. 

Special  programs  for  youth  16  to  21  are  in  order,  We  support  se- 
quential training  modalities  as  found  in  the  Jeffords  bill  and  cau- 
K  Xion  the  writers  of  the  provisions  to  develop  such  language  to  allow 

youth  who  are  ready  for  special  programs  not  to  be  penalized  if 
they  did  not  begin  at  the  first  phase.  Flexible  language  should  be 
written  to  allow  some  youth  the  option  to  pick  up  on  entry  employ- 
ment experience  who  may  not  have  completed  but  who  have  dem- 
onstrated proficiency  of  preemployment  skills  under  section  124  of 
H.R.  5461. 

We  think  there  should  be  more  flexible  language  there. 

On  the  whole,  we  favor  the  spirit  of  the  youth  preparatory  pro- 
grams and  the  remediation  and  training  activities  as  long  as  the 
most  in  need  are  viewed  as  the  prime  recipients  of  services  and 
4  never  with  a  wage  that  is  less  than  the  minimum  wage  level. 

COMMUNITY  BETTERMENT  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

The  community  council  believes  in  the  concept  of  full  employ- 
ment for  all  Americans  and  endorses  opportunities  for  the  long 
term  unemployed  to  benefit  society  and  themselves  through  short- 
term  transitional  employment  projects  in  the  public  and  voluntary 
not-for-profit  sectors.  Community  betterment  projects  should  not  be 
tabled  because  of  yesterdays  problems  with  public  service  employ- 
ment. We  encourage  the  authors  to  consider  work  programs  that 
help  those  most  in  need  and  that  can  offer  the  truly  disadvantaged 
and  long-term  unemployed  a  better  understanding  of  the  words  of 
MHuman  Capital  Development,"  and  "Human  Investment."  We 
would  recommend  that  such  a  work  program  be  designed  and  de- 
veloped with  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  other  representaT. 
tives  of  business,  to  insure  that  jobs  at  the  end  of  such  transitional 
programs  would  develop.  When  Detroit  has  problems  designing 
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cars  that  people  will  buy,  no  one  suggests  that  Detroit  stop  making 
care/ We  tell  Jthem  to  try  again  and  to  eliminate  the  problems  that' 
prevent  people  from  buying. 

In  New  York  City,  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
waiting  for  Washington  to  redesign  a  community  betterment  em- 
ployment program.  'We  know  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  for  human  capital  investments. 

New  York  is  the  home  of  partnerships.  It  is  the  home  of  the  New 
York  State  Partnership.  Any  partnership  of  business  cannot  be 
mandated  through  employment  legislation.  It  seems  to  us  you 
cannot  mandate  the  dreams,  the  visions  or  the  commitments.  It  is 
either  in  a  locality  or  it  is  not  in  a  locality.  Your  legislation  should 
facilitate  those  dreams  and  provide  incentives  and  rewards  for 
those  localities  that  dare  to  dream  even  more  and  that  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  their  most  valuable  commodity  is  their  people. 

New  York  City's  Partnership  is  even  better  this  year  because  it 
is  endeavoring  to  evaluate  wl^ere  they  succeeded  and"  where  they 
did  not  succeed  as  well  as  they  wanted  to.  But  to  do  so,  they  are 
reaching  out  to  the  community-based  organizations  for  our  help, 
our  support  and  our  expertise.  Your  legislation  should  reflect  what 
we  are  learning  and  experiencing  in  New  York  City  and  encourage 
similar  kinds  of  relationships  for  human  capital  investments. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say,  last  week  I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
free  training  prografm  that  may  be  provided  to  a  variety  of  people 
from  around  the  country.  They  are  continuing  to  run  40  such  train- 
ing programs  from  now  until  the  next  few  weeks.  They  are  doing  it 
for  the  sake  of  helping  comhiunity-based  organizations  to  even 
grow  more  efficiently  than  they  are  now,  in  terms  of  planning 
styles  and  planning  techniques.  We  think  that  kind  of  activity  is  a 
valid  kind  of  activity  for  business  in  working  with  the  community- 
based  organizations.  We  would  also  recommend  business  continue 
to  do  the  work  it  is  doing  with  the  veterans  program  or  job  expo- 
sure programs.  We  would  recommend  to  people  involved  in  the  leg- 
islation there  may  be  programs  in  which  minority  role  models  in 
business  work  one-on-one  with  business  in  not-for-profit  industry.  It 
will  encourage  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  other  programs  to 
continue  their  work  in  summer  programs;  developing  jobs  in  non- 
Federal  funded  programs,  and  that  they  get  involved  in  remedi- 
ation programs,  not  because  they  have  a  need,  but  because  the  city 
and  the  afrea  at  large  need  more  membership  in  remediation. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  congressional  repre- 
sentatives who  sponsored  the  hearing,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  the  next  30  weeks  so  that  we  may  be  assured 
of  a  smooth  phase-in  of  new  employment  training  programs  by  Oc- 
tober 1982. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farrell. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Thomas  Farrell  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Thomas  R  Farreix,  Community  Council  or  Greater" 
New  Your,  New  York.  N  Y. 

> 

Gm4  naming  ladUa        |«tlM.    My  mm  U  Tn»  rarrall  'aad  I  m  CM  DiractaT 
af  CM  tantk  M|  1 1 Jin  r  FniTM  at  CM  CoamaUcy  Council  af  OrMttf  Raw  York* 
I  M  AIM  CM  ekalrparaoa  af  CM  Ttoth  Mflnynaat  rrojact  Director.  Coalition 
and  CM  VUa  Chair  af  CM  tar  Yark  City  Raplaynaat  4  Traialng  Uaanlag  CoMcil's 
tMCh  Council. 

TM  Caanaatfcy  Onmcil  of  Gtaatax  Raw  York  kaa  Maa  larmWad  ia  aparatiai  youth 
aaal*TMmt  prograna  alnca  CM  mU  '40a,    Ua  htvt  ■  dart  a  U  tor  ad  city-wida  youth 
'«yl*7int  prograna  MB  ttcla  11  Ckrough  out-of-ackoal  oantracta  far  young  adult  a 
«M  kava  droppad  aut  af  aekoal  aad  I  MR  youth  aaploynant  prograna  providing  work 
aocparlanca  ca  youagatara  during  cM  auaawjr  aaacka. 

Ia  1971  «a  launchad  •  yoack  aanloyaaat  aouitariag  pro  J  act  which  okaarvad  aad  ra- 
partad  oa  tM  pragTaas  of  tha  Youth  Conaarvatioo  and  COManUty  Inprovanant  Progran 
(YCCI?)  and  Yautk  gnoloyuaut  and  Training  Prograa  (TETT)  actlvltlaa.    ThU  final 
aMuaaat  waa  akarad  wick  tM  Raw  York  City  Dapartnaoc  of  gunlayuaot,  tha  O.t.  Da- 
par  taant  af  Lakor  and  with  Coograaaional  laadaxa  from  tha  Raw  York  City  araa. 

la  lt7f  ta  19S1,  wa  adnlalatarad  a  Ticla  1*  YETF  in-achool  progran  for  foatar  car  a 
adalaacanta. 

Ua  would  Ilka  to  _n— aad  tha  Houaa  Sub-cou*lttaa  for  tha  propoaad  Will  a  thay  hava 
Utraducad  aad  far  your  cowan  taaat  Co  tha  uaaaployad  aad  your  coacaru  to  lavaat 
financial  raaourcaa  Into  hunua  halnga  who  want  and  naad  battar  accaaa  iato  tha 
lakor  fore  a. 

1  waat\ta  aaka  gauaral  coaawata  that  awokaalia  what  tha  Coaaunlty  Council  of 
GraataA  Haw  York  haa  kaaa  advocating  and  hop*  that  you  would  avaluata  our  prior 1- 
claa  UVha  provlaloaa  that  you  includa  or  fail  to  Includa  in  koth  tha  •Cowaamlty 
Partaaraklp.  for  Eaploynaut  aad  Traialng  Aat"  iatroducad  hy  Cougraaaaau  Ravklaa  and 
la  tha  •'FTodketWlty  aad  Ruaan  lavaatnant  Act"  lntroducad  ky  Congraatann  Jafforda. 

TM  CoaaaaUty  CotaWl  of  CraataT  Raw  York  haa  long  Man  in  auppprt  of  Rational 
•ayloyaan^/pol lc4*a ^hat  will  aaabla  full  aaploynant  for  iU  elt liana  la  tha  lakor 
aarkat. 

Ua  hava  for  naay  yaara  aupporcad  an  anploynaut  policy  that  will  anakla  tha  funding 
of  fadar .1  aaploynant  and  training  prograaa  that  kaaaflt  tha  atructurally  unaaploy- 
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ad  and  mil  Hct«n  mt  the  labor  farce  that  trsdltlonslly  have  had  barriers  in 
employment. 

UCQMSMUTIOIiSr 

1)      lr  Id  ting  the  "Client -Centered"  Ctnmunity-gaaed  Organ! sat  lone  with  tha 
"Jab-Vacancy-Centerod"  euslnsss  Training  Programa. 

Ctam unity  baaad  organlset ions  contract  to^gjeVvlde  employment  and  training 
progreme  bocauaa  of  thalr  constituencies.     They,  deeign  thalr  programa  to 
meet  tha  aaada  of  tba  population  they  aarva.     la  Haw  York  City  maay  athnlc 
Cammumlty-baeed  ergenlaatlone  service  thalr  ova  paopla  (a.g. ,  Russian  Java, 
Italians,  Greeke,  ArmtnUm,  Hlepanlce,  Halt lana,  Chlaaaa)  la  claaarooa 
training,  English  aa  a  aacond  languaga,  or  on-the-job  training  programs. 
In  this  City,  many  organisations  eervlce  a  particular  kind  of  high  rlak 
tralnaa  that  la  tha  paat  has  lacludad  ex-offenders,  alcoholics,  alngla 
paranta,  school  drop-outs,  wards  of  tha  court,  individuals  on  City  or  Padaral 
public  aaalatanca,  and  fomar  drug  abuaara. 

la  daalgalag  all  of  thaaa  programa,  community -baaad  organisations  hava  look  ad 
flrat  at  thalr  cllanta.    Than,  baaad  on  tha  daflclanclaa  of  thaaa  cllanta, 
training*  counseling  and  supportive  services  hava  baan  nagotlatad.  Thslr 
programa  of  tan  raflact  a  "cl leaf-centered"  atratagy,     (ana  Attachment  A.) 

BualMssaa  ara  aat  up  to  make  •  profit.    If  tha  profit  dacraaaaa,  tha  Ufa 
and  vitality  of  a  conpany  faltara.    Whan  opanlnga  occur,  bualnaaa  usually 
leoka  Cot  tha  baat  candidate  available  to  do  tha  Job.    Whan  buelaaaa  le  In- 
volved la  on-the-job  training  prograna  and  claaaraon  training  programa, 
entrance  lato  tha  training  program  la  ganerelly  designed  around  tha  aaada  of 
tha  company  rather  than  around  tha  naada  of  a  constituency  of  unemployed. 
It  la  In  tha  natural  lntaraat  of  each  conpaay  Involved  in  auch  training  In 
Che  profit-making  complex  to  recruit  end  to  train  those  individuals  that  ere 
randy  for  the  training. 

Ser  A.  Levi  tan,  a  manpower  asocial  1st  at  Gaorge  Weahlngton  University,  end 
Richard  S.  leloue,  executive  director  of  the  national  Council  on  Employment 
Policy,  have  stated  that  private  Induatry  Councils  throughout  tha  nation 
(which  dealgn  training  prograna  that  reapond  to  the  needa  of  individual 
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m  )  km  .ft-  twmd  UMMUfM  "U  a  H*4M  alum  — tUUiy  Wcma 

ilaaivMtaaai  Jah  wkaci  Mi  Witim  *m«wcWm. 

-If,  tu  Cmc  11  iacliM  ta  mtv«  aiMricy  aai  <UOtm- 
UH4  lailvliuala,  tha*  t*acl«iai»  it  can  a*»act  to 
■Mt  vttfc  ilalalaMi  MC«f(Met  by  tha  arlvata  mcut. 
IWy  •  alfalf  Uaac  Mfitlvt  carralatUa  NCvm 

Jab  flUNNt  riCM  *ai  CM  MMU  af  ilaaiVMCafai 

mlMrlty  grauaa  aaraai.    WUta  aiulta  MlM  tfka  kai  a 
klgh  achMl  ilplM*  MtAlMi  CM  largaat  baaaf lta 

(CM  mwc11).n     (ttatlopal  JourMl,  fabrvary  1912) 

Tha  ri— itlj  baaai  •rtMlutlm  Mi  klUm  mW  Co  Jmlt?  battax  W|> 
ta  wrrk  tagatMr  ta  anaai  alraaiy  aslatlag  MrtMrMlf  •rriifmitt  la 
which  aaylayara  *ai  ilaaiVMCagai  cllMCa  taa  Mturally  Waaaflt  aM  MOthar. 

2)     CIO* a  Mi  Kataaaa-Warhla*  Tagacaar 

A,    CIO'*'  -  Maiytag  CllMta  gar  tha  Damaaia  af  Cha  frlvata  for  Profit 
•aecari 

1)  CoMMilcy  baaai  argaaltatlaaa  Mai  to  ba  coatlaually  racotnliai  la 
in  Vaiarai  Mi  locally  fuaiai  MflayMac  aai  tralalag  program*  aa 
a  laaltlMta  aai  aaaaatUl  pravUar  af  aarylca.    CW'a  aach  yur 
CMtlaua  ta  iaaxmatrata  that  tMy  ara  abla  ca  racrult  aai  acraaa 

a  varlacy  of  coaaualty  coaatltuanta  «M  rapraaaat  a  varlaty  of 
•dak  ar  aaaclal  group  aoaulatlaaa. 

2)  riMuatrj  It  ni  orgaalMtUma  with  tralalag  coatracta  ahouli  Mva 
aaaclal  aayloyar  aivlaory  Maria*    CTO'a  ahowli  gat  Input  froai  a 
varlaty  of  amaloyara  who  cm  glva  f aai -back  aa  tha  curricula  aai 
plana  af  tha  CaO'a  tralmlag  program  bafara  lc  coaaancaa. 

3)  CBO'a  aaai  ta  CMtlaua  to  axpoaa  thalr  Mrtlclaanta  to  tha  labor 
aarkat  anvlroManC  aai  tha  laval  of  axpactatlaM  ani  aaaanda  that 
raflact  that  wvlrownt, 

4)  CBO'a  rm4  to  ka  glvM  tha  flaxlblllty  ta  iaalga  pro  grama  that 
taka  Into  account  tha  aartlclpant*a  iaflclaaclaa  In  acaiMlc 
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laarmUi  tai  aaat  U  Cfcalr  attltaataal  Mi  McUl  lataracraaaal 

3)  ao'a  iwM  iiiTlii  tm  racalra  (aai*  aai  ta  mrW  caa  tr  acta 
tkat  will  aaaala  al*  riak  laaar  nrtec  iptMiW  aa  aaaartaalty  tm 
am  lata  •  varUty  af  aark  altaatlaaa.  tali  aragraaa  +0*1*  fcw 
taa  ability  ta  firrUi  mitUul  taaa — 11— t  auayartl*«  aarvlcaa 

aaaaaara  ta  ataaxlty  irnif  rala  aaial*       «•  araaaaUy  aa- 
•layai  la  taa  aaalaaaa  mctr.    Utmtf  aaai  tm  mm  aai*  tm  braaaaa 
taa  kaavlaifa  taaa  %t  ataala  alaartty  acstlalaaat*  tm  •  varlaty  •< 
tfTMr  i^MltlM  U  taa  fftlt  aai  mmm  fftlt  aattm. 

4)  tliiT  ulTr  fir-'  araaaUatlaaa  km  •  valuafcla  aart  tm  pimj  tm  4m- 
•  laal*«  aragraaa  tmt  tkalr  cnitityiti.    Ikalr  lmlvaaaat  U 
^nUiM  -  Uaar  emilU  ar  Frltiti  lata  try  OaaatU  akauli  mmt 
mm  aacllUry  hut  latafral.    Caaaualty-aaaai  •riaaitjtl***  tkat  «lt 
•a  rack  aaaaalU  akaula  sat  amly      Imtmm  rUUla  aaeatlaaal  ««nrU« 
•aaaalaa,  kat  akauli  alaa  laelaia  aaall  raata"  ajaaclaa  vka 
am  iaaaaatratai  tkalr*  aklllty  tm  aucc.aafully  aaarata  •raftaaa 
Car  aaaaial  aaaalatlaaa. 

■aaiaa— i  -  raallltatU*  tka  Mlrlaa  at  taa  ttractarallT  Pa%a»layai» 

1)  aaalaaaa  akauli  eaatlaaa  tm  am  ucai  tm  tralaUf  yxatraaa  case 
bmc  tka  aaaia  •(  tmm  fae-a*aflt  traiaiai  iaaaaia  «f  Jab  vacaaota. 

1)    talaaaa  akaula  Mm  aa  aiwlaary  aaaraa  af  tralalaf  arofraa*  aaaia- 
iatarai  ay  CaaataUty-aaaatf  artaalaatlaaa  aai  ay  aay  lacal  aarrlca 
ar  aa. 

3)  Vaaatlaaal  aaalaratlaa  arafraaa  Onl4  alsgr-aack  <rltk  te-tka-Jak 
TtalaUi  (OJT),  aark  asaarlaaca  aragraaa  aai  ilutrai  tralalat 
aaaa  auck  traaalttaaUi  caa  laai  tm  kat  tar  )•*  alacaaaata. 

4)  taaalal  «Cf«rt«  akauli  aa  aaia  far  k«aia*aa~a»aa*arai  arafraaa  wark- 
lat  im  eallaaarattaa  tm  aaaclal  laaaaaUty-aaaai  artaalaatlaaa  tm  •mt- 
vies  klgk-rlak  yaatk  aai  aiulta  akaa  aack  callakaratlaa  caa  tacraaaa 
eaa  *aa>ar  af  aaaelal  klia-rUk  aartlclaaata  la  •  a  racial  traia  ar 
kualaaaa. 
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1)    T»  im(  tha  m^i  af  tho  acrwctoxally  liii     1*T*4  ot  ©»•  m4  of 
tho  i^tM  idUMtttlM  omm  tha  lohar  /ore*  om  tha  kla4a 
af  jot  HtMclM  ot  ck«  .tk*r  on4,  teiiMM  m4  OOi  mm  to  4roy 
0*7  VtkW  tarrltortal  emcm  a*4  SMt  nach  atonT  U  too  «lMla 
by  Mlloo*ratlvoly  4m  lining  pUmt  «»4  geiarltlM  that  cm  to  ac- 
tually konaiUial  to  cllMta  om  to  IWuatry. 

3)  fgggaaaa  at  w»t  coot? 

It  U  tamollotlc  ta  aloyly  *law  tho  nccmi  of  oil  ooodoyaMt  om  training 
oetlvltlM  mom  M  tho  mmot  af  joha  la  Alch  •  contractor  auccaoM  U 
yUclng  thm  MrtlclMota.    It  loaga  to  "cr  analog",  which  la  to  Mm  too  Mot 
«iallflo4  tralaM,  aftM  taking  hmm  who  coul4  auccano  without  too  rooorol 
yrogXM  om  «mt1m  •  hlgh-rlah  ynrooo  a  ckaaca.    Tho  urooctoo  yore  m  to  go  af 
mmmo  In  4owolonlng  Joka  «houl4  oa  4lroctly  yronortloMta  to  tho  lowal  af 
41ao4vMtogo**oaa  af  too  tralnoM.    High  achMl  graguataa  with  no  cflalttl 
rooori  oouolly  yarfaro  it  •  hlghar  lovol  thoo  an-of foaiara  at  a  fifth  gra4a 
rooiloi  lowol.    tat  thora  la  no  lncontlva  for  anyono  to  work  with  thoM 
haraaat  ta  yUco.    tinea  thara  ara  hlgh-rlak  Ia4lvl4uala  la  Mult  yragraM, 
lMlalatUn  ahoul4  allow  nora  flax  Ulllty  In  how  aorfonunca  la  4aflno4. 
Urn  kallova  that  tho  oauco clonal  ayatM  la  o  *ltol  lngro4lMt  In  a  nartMr- 
ahla  arrant— n"     Uucatlon  worka  aoowtlnoa  wall,  aoMtlawa  hagly,  out  It 
la  MMrally  too  Uttla  lovolva4  with  hualnMa  ana  conyoonlty  orgaaUatloM. 
Ivm  though  tholr  yraMoca  la  a  m"  notably  arraagnoMt  la  m  laoortMt  00- 
oortMlty  It  la  Mt  without  rlaka;  It  will  roojulra  a  aouM  oon-WuroMcratlc 
eonmlttMot  froo  oaucotloMl  iMtltutloM  ana  that  too  ofton  la  a  glfflcult 
took. 

4)  Puallc  Molotanca  Mclplanta 

Hmm  om  om  oa  rukllc  Aaalatanca,  aaooclally  young  yaranta  with  child r no  , 
mm  aooc lolly  4««lga*4  youth  ana  aiult  training  yrogroM  with  tullt-lo  yro- 
vialoma  for  ooy  cara  im  auoaortlva  hMlth  ana  aoclnl  aarwlcaa.  Paronta 
with  yro-ochool  chlUrM  wont  ayoclol  yart-tlna  wocatloMl  ana  ronMlal  pro- 
groM.    Koclylonta  of  A14  to  f  Ml  11m  with  DoyoMont  ChlUron  (AFOC),  wont 
to  aacura  tralaing  that  raaulta  In  tho  om  of  thalr  «noonaonca  on  fuhllc 
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Aaalataaea,  but  aarmlag  a  waga  that  uku  tham  Imdapaadaat  avan  af  tar  thi 
laaa  af  Pamd  Itampa,  Kadlcala,  lad  aay  care,    ipaclal  waga  locamtlvae  dur- 
ing training  ahould  coutlaua         tax  braaka  to  aav  waga  urmn  who  vara 
farmarly  a*  Padaral  or  City  Public  Aaalataoca  ahould  be  conaldarad. 

3)     KUliMi  Unto  Laval  a  4  Waga  Incantlvaa: 

Ua  aupport  minimum  vagi  ulirlti  for  work  dona  In  rralalng  program*.  Va 
appaaa  any  affart  ta  la  traduce  ulnlaui  waga  alff araattale  aa  propaead  to 
tha  Jaffarae  bill.    lMtu4,  wa  racommand  that  aa  youth  grow  ta  praflclancy 
la  uark Lag  anparlaacaa,  thay  ehoula  racalve  waga  lncantlvaa  above  tha  mini- 
mum waga  to  ralaforca  thalr  poaltlva  work  hablta, 

•  )      ttlaamde  Haka  tanoa: 

Yautb  aa*  adult ■  who  ara  acoaomlcally  dlnadvantagad  have  empty  pocket e  ra- 
gardlaaa  °*  tha  Padaral  hudgat  dartclt.    Stlponde  for  youth  and  adult ■  la 
tralalag  ahemla  aat  ha  eliminated  becaue*  or  thalr  coat.    Youth  and  adult ■ 
aaad  help  la  maatlng  ardlnary  expanaee  during  training.    To  eliminate  tha 
etlpande  la  to  guarantaa  that  thoaa  Individual  a  who  ara  not  oa  Public  Aaale- 
taaca  will  drap  aut  or  not  apply  for  training.    Many  youth  and  adult*  who 
live  with  paranta  on  Puhllc  Aaalatanca  ara  notion  thalr  parante'  hudgat. 
Ta  a  any  tham  a  etlpaod  during  thalr  training  trill.  In  tha  and,  hurt  tha  ra- 
aourcaa  or  tha  whala  family  or  farcaa  tha  youth  ta  laave  tha  family  to 
qualify  for  othar  Puhllc  Aaaletanca. 

7)     Coaxal  ant  lcm  «f  Local  Plarmlftii 

Boalaaee,  labor,  education,  puhllc  amploymant  earvlcaa,  communlcy-baa ad  or- 
ganleatlona  and  local  apvarnmantal  aodlae  ahould  all  ha  working  collactlvaly 
In  local  amploymant  policy  formation  and  planning,    waya  naad  to  ba  found 
to  lnaura  that  local  alactad  offlclala  can  contlnua  to  raapond  to  thalr  con- 
atltuancy  hy  maintaining  thalr  rola  In  planning  of  amploymant  etreteglee. 
Labor,  aducatlan  aad  communlty-baaad  organlaat lona  naad  tha  Input  of  repre- 
eautatlvae  from  buelneee  avan  mora  than  what  la  balng  contrlbutad  alraady. 
aualneae  naada  to  undaratand  that  thalr  expertlae  and  Input  la  required 
during  tha  planning  ataga  and  naad  to  volunteer  avan  mora  tlma  and  raaourcaa 
to  collaborative  afforta  In  working  on  common  employment  and  training  prior- 
ltlaa. 
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It  ihh  mars  practical  ta  ass  thit  no  prsvialona  ere  dsslgnad  that  wk« 
the  local  p  lamming  fume  t  lorn  ay  Involving  tha  Stata  or  may  othar  ooa- local 
eeay  wham  sualnaea  (end/or  the  Private  Industry  Council)  la  unhappy  with 
local  aiming.    Tha  power  ta  develop  plana  needs  to  r«tla       ■  local  task, 
taction  104  (■)  (l)  of  HI,/ S3 20  nay  eraata  nors  problems  to  rsaldente  of  tha 
prime  apanaor  than  It  would  be  resolving.    Thus,  It  ahould  be  reeveluated. 

Sot-Aeldse  for  Youth;  * 

Special  program  for  youth  la  to  21  era  In  order.     We  aupport  issusntlsl 
trslalag  modalltlee       found  In  the  Jeffords  bill  and  caution  the  vrltere 
ef  tha  provisions  to  develop  euch  langusgs  to  el low  youth  who  ere  ready  for 
epaclal  pregrene  not  ta  he  penal lead  If  they  did  not  begin  et  the  flret 
phaaa.    Flexible  language  should  he  written  to  ellew  soma  youth  the  option 
ta  pick  up  am  entry  employment  emparlance  who  nay  not  have  completed  hut  who 
have  domomatrstsd  proficiency  of  pre-employment  ekllle  tinder  faction  124  of 
MU/54al. 

On  tha  whole,  we  favor  the  spirit  of  the  youth  preparetory  programs  end  the 
remediation  and  trelnlng  activities  ss  long  ss  the  moet  in  need  ere  viewed 
aa  tha  prima  recipient*  of  eervlcee  end  never  with  e  wege  that  le  leee  than 
tha  minimum  wage  level. 

Ceemuul  ty  let torment  Employment  Programa: 

Tha  Community  Council  hellevee  in  the  concept  of  full  employment  for  ell 
Americana  and  endorsee  opportunities  for  the  long-term  unemployed  to  benefit 
society  and  themselvee  through  short  tsrm  trsnsltlonal  amployment  project! 
In  tha  public  ead  voluntery  not-for-profit  esctors.    Community  bsttsrmsnt 
projects  ehould  not  be  tebled  heceuee  of  yaatsrdsy's  problem*  with  Public 
Service  Employment.    We  encourege  the  euthore  to  conalddr  work  progress  thet 
help  thoee  moat  In  nssd  snd  that  csn  offsr  ths  truly  dleedventeged  snd  long- 
tsrm  unemployed  e  better  underetendlng  of  the  worde  of  "Human  Cspltsl  Devsl- 
opmemt**  ead  "Human  InvsstmsntM.    Ws  would  rscommend  that  euch  e  work  progrsa 
hs  dsslgmsd  snd  devslopsd  with  ths  Prlvsts  Industry  Council  snd  othsr  repra- 
eemtetlvee  of  buelnsee  to  lneurs  that  jobe  st  the  snd  of  euch  trsneltlonsl 
progVsma  would  dsvelop.    Whsn  Detroit  hae  problems  dselgnlng  csre  £hat  psople 
will  buy,  no  one  euggeete  that  Detroit  etop  asking  csre.    Ws  tsll  than  to 
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try  aaal*  aad  to  •llmlmtta  tha  probloaa  that  ft»»«it  paopla  froai  buyin*. 

U  ta«  York  City  »o  hava  auodroda  of  thauaaada  of  paopla  waiting  for  Ueahiai- 
M  to  rodoalga  ■  Coeaaaalty  battaroomt  aaaloyaaat  rragrao.    Wo  koov  It*  tlaa 
far  Cooaraao  to  oo  hack  to  too  aravlog  board  for  huawa  capital  iivtitiMti. 

ID)    goo  Yark  City  -  Boo*  of  Partoarahlpat 

Hov  York  City  io  tha  Hoao  of  too  Mow  York  City  Partoorahlp.    Aoy  oortnorlklo 
•f  bwalaaaa,  labor,  education,  govei  oaaot  aad  tho  not-for-prof  It  cconaualty- 
baaed  erganlaatlome  lo       productive  end       effi-ient  o*  tbo  coeawnlcatlon, 
cooperation  and  letegretloe  of  all  of  tho  player*.    Xt  la  built  oo  cooooo 
gaele,  eutual  truot  end  •  belief  toot  all  of  tha  orsonltotlomo  ekare  tho 
sane  draaoe  end  dooond  tho  aooo  taeulte  from  tholr  cooblood  afforto. 

toployooot  leglelatloo,  It  ooooo  to  oo,  coo  oriar  Mandate  tha  dreaae,  tha 
vialeoa,  or  tho  coaaltaeate.    It  lo  atthar  lyi  locality  ar  It  lo  oot  4a  a 
locality.    Your  le£laletlon  should  foe  ill  tat  a  thoaa  drooaa  and  provide  in- 
centlvee  an- 1  re«-%»rf"  for  thoaa  localttlaa  that  dara  to  drooa  even  oora  tod 
that  dara  to  hoi  lava  that  thalr  aoat  valuable  coaaodlty  la  thatr  poopla. 

New  York  Clty'e  Percaerehlp  le  •eve*  kottor  thla  yaor  kocouaa  It  le  endeavor- 
ing to  evaluate  where  thoy  auccaodod  aod  whara  thay  did  oot  auccood  aa  wall 
aa  they  woatod  to.    out  to  do  oo  thoy  ara  reaching  out  to  ouoominlty-baaad 
ergaalsatlono  for  our  help,  our  oupport  and  our  oicportlaa.    Your  legleletloa 
should  rofloct  *hat  we  ere  learning  aod  experiencing  lo  mow  York  City  aod 
aeceurege  eleUlar  kloda  of  ralatlooahlpo  for  hunae  capital  lnvaetaente. 

In  coacluelon,  we  would  Ilka  to  thank  tha  Congreeelonel  Mprooontot lvaa  froa 
tha  Houaa  fufeeeeUiiea  on  Eaployaoat  Opportunltlaa  aod.  particularly,  thank* 
to  too  Honor eble  Auguetue  P.  Hewklne,  tha  Chalrparaon.  aod  tha  Honor ab la 
^     Tad  Melea  and  hla  ant  Ira  ataff,  for  taking  tha  opportunity  to  aponaor  thla 
haarlng*    We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  all  In  tha  next  30  waaka  ao 
that  w«  oay  ba  aaaurad  af  a  eeooth  phaaa-ln  of  now  oaployoant  and  training 
prograoo  by  October  1982. 
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ggy  g  |*yi  m»  mi  ggagrtgg  w)  tiaictc  w  wem  tow  cm  w  jgfcgii 

During  **•  pat  tan  yun,  tha  rolt  of  tha  not -for -profit  voluntary  aactor  In 
*an>  Tarh  City  Km  Km  mi  nctlva  participatory  ou  U  CM  actual  training  ■* 
jmapl  j  i  f  LMWlauala         la  the  rnrtav  af  an4  roactU*  ■*  City  pi  Ma  tmr  ow- 
all  mIijimt  Mi  training-    Ham  chM  actual  kuilNN  ana*  far-araf It  etfon- 
tlati,  tan    iiii'ij  Ii   if  ir|iRlwUoi  —rv4  ap  tan  Mjor  i|Mt  for  training 
Mi  m  mm  of  cm  Mjir  i|Mti  to  lnfluomca  naylaynnmt  m!  training  policy. 

TM  C— ill  I J  MMd  iriMlutlma  hava  baan  Involvna  la*  tha  fallowing  hind*  af 
training  ara gran* 

» 

CLM1K00M  TgAWIgC: 

I|«k1h  aat  aa  atructuraa  elaaaracmn  with  curricula  an*  1mh«  plaaa  to  taach 
•pacific  aallla  ouch  aa  aacratarlal  atuoHaa,  account!**,  baokka aping.  Jovolry 
unking.     Hmt  tlM«  carta  In  programa  prapara  thalr  partlclpaata  for  tha  hl|h 
achool  aajulvnlnucy  alploam  whM  tha  a  I pi  ana  la  a  roauiraMut  for  a  particular 
Job  In  tha  labor  forco.     Sonva  claaaroaai  training  pr«g*a»*  hava  baan  apaclally 
lMtltutai  to  hala  now- Engl  lah  apaakl*g  raalaanta  loam  angllah  aa  a  ftacwnn* 
Languag*  (til),    All  of  thaaa  claaaroaai  training  prograM  ara  tlM  llaltna  nna 
aMOurM  by  tha  Mount  of  John  that  tha  graiuataa  ara  abla  to  aacura. 

Ia  *mm  Tarh  City  In  PYtl ,  4.  $00  noopla  wara  placaa  1*  J  Mi,  aa  a  raault  of  tha 
cluirna  training  th*T  racalvaa.    An  aaWltloMl  500  individual  a  want  on  to 
furthar  training.    Ovar  100  coatracta  wara  award  ad  ta  cuanmalty-M— d  organUa- 
tlnrna  which  auccaadad  la  d aval oa lag  full -tin*  Joba  for  thaaa  Individual  a.  Som 
af  tha  not-for-arof It  agaticlaa  lacludad  Vocational  foundation,  Chinatown  Man- 
navnr  frojact,  Caaanamlty  Film  Uarhahop,  latamatloMl  tMfua  for  tha  ftapatr  iatlan 
of  Run  a  lan  Java,  Amnalaa  Oannrnl  lonarvolaut  (Mlon,  Unit ad  Hint  lan  Aaanclatloo. 
AaaoclancloMn  Donl a I caa a  Int.,  and  tha  Oyyar  tunltlaa  Iadua  trial  taatlM  Cm  tar, 
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ON-THE-JOl  TRAIN1 

Participants  In  ths  on-the-job  training  program  (OJT)  *  learn  •  Job  as  an  em- 
ploye* of  •  company  during  a  training  period  that  ia  generally  from  10  to  20 
weeks  in  duration.    The  participant  a  are  referred  to  the  prospective  company, 
which  has  previously  posted  e  vacancy,  and  the  firm  interviews  the  OJT  candi- 
date. < If  the  employer  hires  the  OJT  candidate,  ha  or  she  receives  an  induce- 
ment of  up  to  50*  of  the  trainee's  salary  during  the  training  period.    At.  the 
end  of  tha  treining  period  the  employer  is  expected  to  retain  the  treinee  as 
a  regular  employee.  - 

In  New  York  City,  adults  in  OJT  in  FY81  numbered  2,336  it*  the  regular  Title  II 
section  of  CETA.    Some  of  the  not-for-profit  agenciea  that  placed  theae  indivl- 
duale  into  OJT  full  time  joba  included  South  Bronx  Overall  Economic  Development 
Corporetlon  and  the  Williamabsrg  Induetrlal  end  Neighborhood  Development  (WIND) . 

ADULT  WORK  EXPEDIENCE 

Adults  18  and  over  enter  Adult  Work  Experience  (AWE),  for  the  sake  of  getting 
initial  experience  in  working  on  e  job.    They  ere  placed  in  the  not-for-profit 
sector  end  perform  e  veriety  of  tasks  at  their .work  location.    Oftentimes  these 
workers  ere  encouraged  to  get  remedial  help  in  e  classroom  treining  setting  to 
Improve  specific  skills.    At  the  end  of  e  6  month  training  -  working  cycle, 
theae  individual a  are  encoureged  to  secure  full-time  jobs  or  to  go  on  to  fur- 
ther treining.    Often,  the  program  provldee  an  adjustment  period  for  people  with 
poor  or  irregular  work  history  and  for  individuals  on  public  eaeistance. 

In  New  York  City  many  community-baaed  orgenite t ion  admin later ed  theae  programs. 
CBO's  Helped  both  the  trelnees  to  learn  more  about  the  world  of  work  and  eyele- 
ted scores  of  community-besed  organizations  by  placing  this  AWE  worker  on  the 
premises  of  theee  not-for-profit  organizations.    Valueble  community  services 
were  performed  that  ordinarily  would  not  have  been  done.    In  addition,  adminl- 
stretive  services  in  some  social  welfare  agenciea  were  expanded  beceuee  of  theee 
workera.    In  New  York  City  approximately  8,300  hard  to  place,  high-risk  former 
and  potential  welfare  recipienta  were  pieced  on  full-time  joba  or  into  further 
training  programs  in  FY 80-81. 
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A  crosa^eectiom  of  the  not-for-profit  charitable  organliAtione  which  aided  in 
tha  ee^loyment  and  work  experience  of  this  group  o£  individual*  included 
Co— aplty  Service  Society,  Day  Care  Council  of  New  York,  Eaet  Harlem  Community 
Corporation,  Fedaretion  o£  tha  Handicapnad,  Italian  American  Alliance,  the 
Jamaica  branch  of  tha  HAACP,  and  Naw  Yoik  City  Affiliate  of  the  National 
Council  on  Ale  oho  Ilea.  .  ' 

gEEVICES  TO  CLIENTS:  l> 

Laa't  year  not-for-profit  organization*  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  3,500 
hard-to-place  high-risk  individuals*   A  service  to  client*  contract  works 
potential  entranta  Into  the  labor  force  by  counseling  end.  preparing  unemployed 
indlviduale  who  have  bean  referred  to  them.    The  amount  of  money  to  run, e  aer- 
vlce-to-cllente  program  la  comparetlvely  lnexpenslvs  elnce  It  provide*  no 
etlpend  to  any  of  the  Indlviduale  they  counsel  end  refer  to  job  opening*. 

Despite  the  leek  of  adequate  eupportlve  eervlcee,  end  any  in  depth  ekllle 
trelnlng,  the  contrectore  have  been  able  to  help  over  half  of  thoee  indlviduale 
regi*t*red  eecure  full-time  employment. 

The  following  charitable  organise t 19ns  developed  full-time  jobe  for  theee  In- 
dlviduale:   Boy  Scoute  of  Amerlce,  Vocational  Foundation,  H.A.N.E.C.,  National 
Puerto  Kican  Forum,  and  Woman  in  Apprentlceehlp  Progrem. 

YOUTH  FROCfcAMS: 

Youth  programs  Include  all  of  tha  before-mentioned  trelnlng  progrema  but  ere 
especially  geared  to  youth  between  the  egee  of  16  and  21.    Programa  are  funded 
under  Title  IV  either  under  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Programa  (YETP), 
Youth  Conserve  t ion  end  Community  Improvement  Program  (YCCIP)  or  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  (SYBF).    Honlee  ere  eleo  earmarked /from  Title  B  *  C 
for  epeclal  youth  work  experience  end  claeeroom  trelnlng  programa. 

In  Hew  York  City  in  1960-81,  3,409  youth  were  placed  on  jobe  et  the  end  of  their 
trelnlng  in  YETP  end  YCCIF.    An  additional  3,862  ware  provided  with  en  in- 
achool  work  experience  under  Title  II.    45,100  youth  entered  the  Summer  Youth 
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/     employment  Fro  area,  and  aoat  of  thai  vera  placed  with  CBO  project  aponaora. 
Host  of  tb«  out-of-«chool  youth  train ad  and  placed  vara  under  the  aueplcea 


of  the  coaae mlty-baeed  ortanltatlona. 
fUlLIC  3EIVICI  pgmYKEUT; 

Public  Service  Eaployaent  In  Haw  York  City  provided  ecceee  to  Coaammlty-baaad 
organlaatlona  which  actually  adminlatarad  ebout  15  to  20Z  of  the  Public  Service 
ley lo yean t  jobe.    Information  and  referral  vorkere,  day  cere  vorkera,  ertlete, 
,     teacher  a,  cneeamf  ty  theatre  vorkera,  cn —unity  rehabilitation,  end  laproveaent 
participant a  were  the  kind  of  teaporery,  trenaltlonal,  Joba  that  vera  eet  up 
with  over  SO  coeaajp  I  ty  beeed  orgenlzetlona  throughout  the  five  boroughe.  Aa 
many  ee  5,000  vorkere  were  employed  In  thaaa  cf  ml  ty  aarvlca  projecte  through 
approximately  60  auch  coeeamlty  baaed  organlaatlona. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Ms.  Gonzalez. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLORIA  GONZALEZ,  CETA  GRADUATE,  BRONX 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  My  name  is  Gloria  Gonzalez  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  allowing  me 
to  describe  how  my  participation  in  a  youth  employment  and  train- 
ing program  changed  my  life,  , 

I  am  21  years  old/ a  single  parent,  with  a  6-year-old  dauflper. 
For  the  past  year,  I  have  been  employed  as  a  police  administrative 
assistant  for  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  I  enjoy  my  job 
and  am  happy  that  it  frees  more  policemen  from  clerical  work  to 
do  actual  crime  fighting.  I  look  forward  to  a  bright  future  for  both 
myself  and  my  daughter,  Nicki.  I  did  not  always  have  such  hope. 

Before  my  participation  in  an  out-of-school  program  sponsored  by 
the  Northwest  Bronx  Community  and  Clergy  Coalition,  I  was  un- 
employed; receiving  public  assistance;  a  high  school  dropout,  with 
no  work  experience*.  I  did  not  feel  very  good  about  myself  and  I 
didn't  know  how  to  change  things  or  where  to  ^tart. 

I  was  more  fortunate  than  many  other  young  people  because  I 
was  able  to  find  out  about  a  training  program  from  a  friend  and  I 
was  accepted  into  it;.  For  15  hours  a  week  I  received  high  school 
equivalency  instruction  at  the  coalition  and  .15  hours  per  week  I 
did  clerical  work  at  the  Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged. 
The  classroom  instruction  enabled  me  to  obtain  my  general  equiva- 
lency diploma,  while  the  clerical  work  gave  me  real  experience  and 
a  reference.  As  important  as  the  typing,  filing,  answering  phonies 
and  reading  the  patient's  charts  was,  the  main  benefit  to  me  was 
realizing  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  holding  a  job.  " 

Because  the  counselors  and  directors  of  the  Coalition's  program 
cared  and  worked  with  us  when  we  made  mistakes,  we  learned  a 
lot  that  made  us  job  ready. 

When  my  attendance  wasn't  as  good  as  it  should  be,  they  got  on 
my  case  and  explained  why  an  employer  didn't  care  why  I  wasn't 
there. 

The  program  staff  helped  me  to  get  an  apartment  in  a  good 
building  with  heat  and  hot  water  where  I  was  less  concerned  about 
my  daughter's  health. 

They  also  qared  enough  to  fire  me. 
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After  I  obtained  my  (JED,  1  messed  up  and  didn't  call  in  or  come 
to  work  for  a  few  days.  I  was  terminated  from  the  program,  but 
they  didn?t g ive  up  on  me.  It  took  losing  a  job  to  make  me  realize 
how  important  it  was  to  show  up.  About  S  weeks  later  a  regular 
staff  position  with  the  Coalition's  yough  program  opened  up  and 
was  hired  on  a  probationary  basis.  In  the  I  Vi  year  I  worked  there,  I 
onTy  missed  5  davs,  when  1  was  sick.  Then  1  was  off  probation. 

was  lucky.  I  was  able  to  make  my  mistakes  and  learn  from 
them  I  also  learned  how  to  look  for  a  better  job  and  now  hav*  a 
better  paying  job  with  the  police  department,  with  a  pension  plan. 

I  could  not  have  done  any. of  these  things  without  some  type  of 
youth  employment  and  training  program.  , 

Would  you  hire  someone  without  experience  or  a  high  school  ai- 
Dloma')  I  certainly  wouldn't. 

I  am  here  today  to  plead  with  you  to  continue  these  programs. 
Please  tell  your  fellow  Congressmen  that  they  will  not  save  money 
by  cutting  these  programs.  If  you  don't  spend  this  money  to  give 
other  youth  a  chance,  you  will  spend  it  on  increased  welfare,  crime, 

^  waTTutky.  1  Sot  a  chance.  Please  give  one  to  my  brothers, 
friends,  and  other  young  people  in  this  country. 

Mr*  Weiss'  Mr.  Farrell,  you  have  a  very  extensive,  and  I  think 
very  solid  piece  of  testimony.  I  think  that  you  realize  the  legisla- 
tion you  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  is  not  ideal  because  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  working  are  less  than  ideal.  While 
it  "s  really  very  difficult  to  predict  at  this  stage  where  we  are  going 
to  end  up  when  the  process  runs  its  course,  when  you  compare 
what  the  administration  wants,  then  even  the  less  than  ideal  pro- 
posals of  the  subcommittee  tends  to  look  much  better  by  compan- 

S°Unfortunately,  as  in  so  many  other  areas  at  this  point  what  we 
-ire  really  trying  to  do  is  to  hold  on  and,  perhaps  make  a  little 
Progress  wh?le  the  onslaught  takes  place.  I  really  don't  have  any 
answer  for  you.  I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  and  the  Communi- 
ty Council  have  been  doing.  .  ... 

I  think  Ms.  Gonzalez  is  a  perfect  example  of  success  stories  that 
we  have  all  known  and  seen.  Hopefully,  your  wishes  will  come  true 
and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  other  people  who  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  programs.  ,   ..  n.0. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  I  don't  have  any  questions  either.  I  believe  Chair- 
man Weiss'  observation  goes  for  me  too. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  despite  some  reservations  that  the  ad- 
ministrations proposal  would  completely  demolish  the  youth  em- 
ployment program  as  conducted  by  the  Community  Council. 
Mr.  Farrell.  That's  correct.  , 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Gloria  Gonzalez  s  would  have  been  out  ol 
business  completely  without  that  program.  „m.omc 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  think-  you  should  realize  one  of  the  programs- 
Gloria'  was  in  a  program  that  is  called  "work  experience.  One  of 
the  programs  that  some  of  the  legislation  wants  to  cut  back  on  is 
"work  experience,"  for  whatever  reasons. 

I  think  what  you  have  to  understand  is  the  reason  it  worked  for 
Gloria  is  because  there  was  time  given  week  after  week  after  week 
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for  probably  l'a  years.  She  indicated  she  was  in  a  school  program 
and  an  out  of  sc  hool  program  It  cost  money.  Work  experience  costs 
money,  but  in  the  end  you  get  a  placement.  You  are  not  going  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  success  with  short-term  (i  week  job  readiness 
or  jq^rwork  experience  programs,  because  they  are  not  going  to 
provide  someone  to  go  to  school  part  time  and  to  get  that  training 
part  time. 

One  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  consider  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  you  are  recommending  be  developed  because,  as  you 
recommend  those  programs,  the  kind  of  program  Gloria  was  in 
won  t  exist  any  more. 

Mr.^AWKiNS.  I  think  that  goes  to  the  issue  of  the  type  and  qual- 
ity of  training.  I  think  you  will  have  to  conclude  that  cheap  train- 
ing is  very  brief  training,  (>,  10  weeks  for  that  matter,  is  more  ex- 
pensive in  the  long  run;  less  cost  effective  than  good  training  that 
takes  a  longer  time.  I  would  think  that  in  terms  of  Gloria  and  her 
experience— may  I  ask  her  whether  or  not  she  would  have  be^n 
able  to  undertake  the  training? 

Gloria,  would  you  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  training  if 
you  had  not  been  paid  the  stipend  of  some  amount  of  money? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  It  helped. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let's  say  you  had  been  asked  to  undertake  some 
training  without  any  salary,  wage  or  stipend  of  any  kind? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  I  think  that  helped  me  go  through  with  it.  You 
had  a  couple  of  dollars  in  your  pocket. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  have  been  able,  otherwise,  to  take  the 
training  if  you  had  not  had  the  stipend?  Were  you  in  a  position  to 
do  so? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  Yes,  I  had  to.  I  guess  I  couldn't  take  the  job  if  I 
wasn]t  going  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  understand J;he  question? 

Did  you  have  to  depend  on  some  income  during  the  time  you 
were  being  paid? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  Yes. 
,   Are  you  saying,  did  I  need  the  money?  If  they  didn't  pay  me, 
would  I  have  gone  through  with  it?  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Were  you  in  a  position,  financially,  to  do  so? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  I  wasn't  in  a  position,  no. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Did  you  have  a  child  during  the  time  you  were 
being  trained? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  I  had  a  child.  I  did  need- the  money. 

I  did  need  the  income.  I  wouldn't  have  gone  through  the  program 
if  they  didn't  pay  me. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  You  are  a  successful  example. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr,  Jeffords? 
/        Mr.  Jeffords.  That  was  an  excellent  presentation.  Maybe  you 
ought  to  bring  Gloria  down  to  Washington  to  spread  the  word  a  bit. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Before  you  went  into  the  program,  how  were  you  sup- 
porting yourself? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  I  was  on  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Weiss.  When  you  went  into  the  program,  did  you  continue 
receiving  public  assistance? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  No;  I  wasn't  able  to  receive  it.  1  think  I  was,  but  I 
had  to  go  off  of  it.  1 
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Mr.  Weiss  In  essence,  the  time  that  you  spent  during  your  train- 
ing period,  that  you  were  getting  paid  for,  came  off  whatever  you 
had  been  getting  in  public  assistance? 

Ms.  Gonzalez.  Right. 

Mr,  Weiss.  It  was  either  a  matter  of  being  paid  for  the  training 
you  were  receiving  or  getting  public  assistance. 
Ms.  Gonzalez.  I  preferred  being  trained  and  paid. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony. 
I  think  we  will  take  a  few  minutes'  recess  at  this  time. 
[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  are  ready  to  proceed.  The  committee  will  come  to 
order.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Roger  Vaughan,  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Development  Planning  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vaughn,  I  notice  you  have  an  extensive  statement,  which 
will  be  entered  in  full  into  the  record.  I  would  expect  that  you  are 
going  to  summarize  and  highlight  briefly  from  your  testimony;  is 
that  right? 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  VAl'GHAN,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  DEV  ELOPMENT  PLANNING,  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes,  I  will. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  these  hearings.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  in  the  last  2  years  on  economic  policy.  We  see  from  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  massive  cutbacks  in  funds  for  training, 
which  will  be  infinitely  more  important  to  growth  and  also  human 
capital.  It  is  critical/  ~„m.  . 

Perhaps  this  debate  on  what  will  be  done  with  CETA  or  employ- 
ment training  in  general  is  the  most  important  policy  discussion 
Congress  will  have.,  £efore  I  address  the  specific  issues  raised,  I 
would  like  to  lay  out  some  principles  that  should  guide  us  as  we 
develop  an  overall  national  system.  The  first  and  foremost,  most 
important,  we  must  view  the  design  process  as  one  that  will  extend 
over  several  years.  Reform  of  CETA  diverts  attention  from  the 
need  for  a  sweeping  change  in  education  services.  Whatever  the 
final  form  of  the  legislation  which  emerges  this  year,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  we  must  move  for  integration  of  employment  training 
services,  and  vocational  education  within  a  unified  system. 

We  must  also  design  a  funding  mechanism  that  removes  employ- 
ment and  training  from  the  vagaries  of  annual  appropriations,  I 
believe  the  unemployment  insurance  system  should  serve  as  a 
model.  We  must  regard  access  to  adequate  employment  and  train- 
ing as  important  to  employer  and  employee  alike,  as  access  to 
income  security. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  testimony  prepared  today,  I  provide  a  blue- 
print for  national  policy  in  which  all  employment  and  training  ac- 
tivities would  be  paid  for  through  a  tax  on  employers  and  employ- 
ees, the  revenues  from  which  would  be  paid  into  State  training 
trust  funds,  analogous  to  but  separate  from  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  funds. 

Second,  a  workable  national  strategy  must  recognize  a  much 
broader  role  for  State  governments.  States  have  a  much  deeper 
fiscal  commitment  to  postsecondary  education  and  training  than 
any  other  level  of  government,  and  by-passing  them  as  CETA  has, 
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led  to  a  breakdown  in  coordination.  Yet  the  Federal  Government 
must  maintain  a  basic  financial  commitment  to  pay  for  training  for 
the  poor.  The  poor  are  a  national  concern.  We  cannot  return  the 
fiscal  responsibility  for  assisting  the  poor  to  States,  regardless  of 
local  fiscal  capacity  and  heedless  of  need.  The  strategy  must  be  an 
equitable  partnership  between  Washington  and  State  capitals. 

Third,  employment,  education,  and  training  programs  cross  tra- 
ditional agency  lines,  and  encompass  activities  undertaken  in  State 
social  service,  education,  labor,  and  business  development  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  youth,  probation  and  correction  agencies,  The  ef- 
fective coordination  of  these  programs  requires  an  administrative 
mechanism  that  transcends  traditional  agency  lines. 

Fourth,  the  national  strategy  must  meet  the  needs  of  all  those 
requiring  assistance;  those  on  welfare  that  lack  the  resources  to  ac- 
quire the  job  skills  necessary  to  secure  full-time  employment;  the 
worker  whose  skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  technological 
change,  or  imports  from  abroad;  and  the  underemployed  con- 
demned to  work  in  jobs  that  provide  little  opportunity  to  rise  above 
the  poverty  level;  and  the  new  entrant  to  the  labor  market  who 
has  neither  the  skills  nor  the  experience  to  gain  the  first  rung  on 
the  economic  ladder.  Pregrams  to  help  these  people  must  be  effec- 
tively integrated  within  our  overall  national  strategy,  and  not  rel- 
egated to  separate,  stigmatized  programs.  We  have  learned  to  our 
cost  that  "a  program  designed  specifically  for  the  poor  is  a  poor 
program/'  "    »  , 

Fifth,  it  is  clear  that  the  private  sector  must  be  more  strongly 
involved  in  the  planning  and  the  administration  of  an  effective  na- 
tional strategy,  Most  new  jobs  during  the  next  decades  will  be  in 
the  private  sector,  and  many  will  require  familiarity  with  new 
equipment  and  new  technologies.  The  best  way  to  insure  that  indi- 
viduals are  trained  in  the  skills  that  are  needed  by  industry  is  to 
involve  industry  closely  in  the  program. 

Finally,  our  employment  and  training  system  just  include  much 
reater  incentives  for  innovative  and  effective  performance  at  the 
tate  and  local  level.  Performance  based  contracting  must  be 
stressed,  both  between  the  local  agency  and  the  training  institu- 
tions with  which  it  contracts,  and  between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

There  are  four  major  proposals  circulating.  Let  me  comment  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  strengths  from  each,  rather  than 
endorse  a  specific  bill. 

First,  in  terms  of  overall  administrative  structure,  the  adminis- 
tration, Quayle  and  Jeffords  bills  channel  all  resources  through  the 
State  government  which  will  allow  a  much  closer  coordination  be- 
tween such  vital  elements  of  the  system  as  vocational  education, 
the  employment  service  and  other  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. They  also  include  provisions  to  retain  some  elements  of  the 
present  CETA  delivery  system.  The  concept  of  an  administering 
board,  proposed  by  the  administration  and  by  Representative  Jef- 
fords, tnat  includes  strong  representation  by  the  private  sector  and 
could  eventually  incorporate  the  activities' of  other  advisory  coun- 
cils, is  also  worth  considering. 

The  bill  before  this  subcommittee  is  the  only  proposal  that  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  displaced  worker.  1  would  urge  the  subcom- 
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mittee  to  develop  ways  to  target  these  resources  so  that  they  are 
directed  to  the  most  needy  of  the  millions  of  unemployed.  This  bill 
is  also  the  only  one  that  recognizes  that  temporary  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  public  sector  can  provide  valuable  work  experi- 
ence for  the  structurally  unemployed.  But  I  would  caution  the  sub- 
committee against  allowing  this  provision  to  be  expanded  suddenly 
to  include  the  cyclically  unemployed.  The  massive  expansions  and 
contractions  of  the  public  service  employment  program  under 
CETA  diverted  the  program  from  its  basic  function  of  employabil- 
lty  development  for  the  economically  disadvantaged.  I  also  support 
this  bill  for  recognizing  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  stipends 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  low  income  individuals  to  participate  in 
a  training  program. 

The  bill  proposed  by  Senator  Quayle,  by  shifting  the  funding 
year  to  July,  allows  essentially  for  the  forward  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  greatly  improve  the  budgeting  and  planning  proc- 
ess at  the  State  and  local  level.  It  a|so  rationalizes  the  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  function  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

These  are  all  important  elements  in  the  development  of  a  ration- 
al and  effective  employment  and  training  strategy  that  will  be  a 
major  component  of  an  economic  program  that  can  lead  to  econom- 
ic recovery  and  to  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunity  to  all 
Americans  My  final  comments  concern  funding  levels.  This  Nation 
undennvests  in  human  capital  This  subcommittee  has  proposed 
spending  $.">  billion  This  may  be  sufficient  in  the  process  of  transi- 
tion from  the  CETA  system  to  a  broader  system  along  the  Lines 
that  I  have  outlined  But  we  must  recognize  that,  in  the  long  run, 
we  shall  have  to  spend  much  more.  States  stand  ready  to  pay  for 
their  part  We  already  spend  nearly  $10  billion  on  vocational  edu- 
cation If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  meet  its  obligations,  we 
must  look  for  a  substantial  increase  in  spending  in  years  to  come. 
These  funds  will  yield  a  rate  of  return  that  more  than  justifies  the 
program  It  is  an  investment  that  we  cannot  afford  to  underfi- 
na  nee 

Thank  you 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Roger  Vaughan  follows:) 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Roger  J  Vaughan.  Deputy  Director.  OrruE  or 
Development  PLANNiN(i,  Nkw  York  State 

Ht*    Ihilnun,  M«btrt  of   the  Subcoeml  t ta  e ,   it   la  •  plmuri  Co  participate 
In  then  heerlngi  on  national  employment  and  training  policy.     Leet  yaar 
Congreie  enetted  maeilve  tax  cuti  to  encourage  lnvaetment  In  plant  and 
equipment,     Tat.   lneteid  of  complementary  action!  to  ancouraga  invntainti  In 
human  capital,  faderal  aupport   for  education  and  training  haa  baan  reckleiely 
reduced,     tfa  cannot  afford  to  ragard  fundi  for  training  aa  veeteful  apandlng 
that  muat  ba  cut  to  eneure  economic  racovary.     They  are  lnveetmente  that  yield  a 
high  yield.     gy  cutting  beck,  the  American  taxpayer  ia  dented  theae  potential 
ratai  of  return.     Ho  laeue  that  Congraae  facet  le  sore  important  for  the 
economic  future  of  thla  nation  than  the  deelgn  end  financing  of  en  efficient  and 
equitable  employment  and  training  etretegy. 

Before   1  eddraea  the  apaClflC   leeuee  railed   In  va  r  loui  a  1 1  a  rna  t  i  vaa  to  the 
•ETA  eVitem  that  have  boen  propoaed,   1  ihould  Ilka  to  lay  out   iome  fundamental 
prlnclplee  thet  auet  guide  ui  In  the  development  o(  a  lound  national  lyitem. 
Plrat.  and  meet   Important,  we  ajuit  view  the  deelgn  proceei  ai  one  that  will 
extend  uvaf  levaral  Veara.     We  cannot  lit  the  debete  over  the  reform  of  CCTA 
divert  attention  for  the  need  for  ■  sweeping  chenge  In  the  edmlnletret ion  of 
labor  market  end  trelnlng  eervlcei*     Whetevtt  the  final  form  of  the  legislation 
thla  yaar.   In  lubiequant  yaeri  We  muat  mov  toward  the  full  integration  of  tha 
Employment  Service  and  Vocatlonel  Education  within  e  unified  employment  and, 
training  lyitem.     Ue  muit  eleo  deelgn  a  funding  eyetem  that  ramovae  amploymanC 
end  treinlng  fmtn  the  vegatlen  of  ennuel  ipproprlet  loni.     I  believe  the 
Uneap  loynont  Insurance  oviton  should  nerve  ei  a~fljpdal.     Ue  muat  regard  acceaa  to 
adaquatc  onploVocnt  end  trelnlng  ee  Important  to  employer  end  employee  alike  ae 
iicceii  to  lni'otae  nacurlty.     In  in  eppendlX  to  thli  teetlmony.   1  provide  e 
blueprint   for  a  national  polity  In  which  rll  employment  end  trelnlng  activities 
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would  be  paid  for  through  •  can  on  employere  and  employeee,  the  ravanuaa  from 
which  would  be  paid  Into  State  Tralnln|  Truat  runde.  analo|oua  to  but  aaparata 
tram  Ut  Tmat  Funde. 

Sacond,  a  workable  national  etrategy  muet  recognlie  a  much  broader  rola  for 
atata  |ovin)Mnti.     Stataa  have  •  much  daapar  flecal  coaalcunt  to  poet- 
aecondary  education  end  training  than  any  othar  laval  of  government,  and 
by-paaalng  them  aa  CETA  haa.   lad  to  a  breakdown  In  coordination.     Yat  tha 
fadaral  government  ami  at  maintain  a  baalc  financial  commitment  to  P«y  for 
training  for  tha  poor.     Tha  poor  ara  a  national  concarn.     Wa  cannot  raturn  tha 
fiscal  raeponalblllty  for  aeelatlng  tha  poor  to  atataa  regardieae  of  local 
(lecal  capacity  and  haadlaaa  of  naad.     Tha  atrategy  muat  ba  an  aqultabla 

i 

partnarahlp  between  Washington  and  atata  capitola. 

Third.  employment,  education  and  training  programa  croaa  traditional  agency 
llnoa.  «nd  entotapaae  activities  undertaken  In  atata  aOcial  aenMce.  education, 
labor,  and  buelneoa  development  department a ,  .a  well  ae  youth,  probation,  and 
correction  agenclee.     The  effective  coordination  of  theae  program  requirea 
an  administrative  mechanUm  that  t ran«cend\  t rad  1 1 lonal  agency  linee, 

Fourth,  the  national  -tra'tcgy  munt  meet  the  needa  of  all  thoae  requiring 
a.alatance   -  t*u>a«  on  welfare  that  lack  the  reeourcea  to  acquire  the  Job 
oVilU  ncceoaarv  to  aecure  full-time  employment;  tha  worker  whoae  akilla  have 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  technological  change  or  importa  fro.  abroad;  and 
the  under-employed  condemned  to  work  In  job.  that  provide  little  opportunity 
to  rl.e  «boVe  the  poverty  level;  and  the  new  entrant  to  the  labor  market  who 
ha«  neither  the  .kill-  nor  the  experience  to  gain  the  flr.t  rung  on  the  economic 
ladder,     Program.  U,  help  thrae  People  auat  be  effectively  integrated  within  our 
,>vrr.ll  national  itratcfty,  »nd  not  relegated  to  a.p.r.te,  stigmatized  progr.ma. 

have  learned  to  mif  m*t  that:  "a  program  daalgned  ap.ciflc-Uy  for  the  poor 
ia  a  poor  program". 
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fifth,  u  le  clear  that  the  privets  •actor  aust  ba  more  strongly  involved 


In  (ha  pUanini  and  tha  sdmlnlstret ton  of  sn  affacclva  national  strategy.  Most 
new  Job*  during  tha  naxt  decades  will  be  In  the  private  sector,  end  Many  will 
require  familiarity  with  new  equipment  and  new  technologies.    The  beat  way 
to  ensure  (hat  Individuals  ere  trslned  in  the  skills  that  sra  needed  by  Industry 
Is  to  Involve  Industry  closely  in  the  program. 

Finally,    our  employment  end  trelning  system  must  Includs  auch  greater 
Incentlvee  for  Innovetlve  and  effective  performance  et  the  stats  end  local  level. 
Performance  eased  contracting  auat  bs  strssssd,  both  batwaan  ths  local  agency 
and  tha  training  Institutions  with  which  It  contracts,  and  between  the  federel, 
state  and  locel  |Ovammente. 
Proposed  Lag Is  1st  Ion 


There  srs  four  major  propoeels  circulating  The  Trelntni  for  Jobs  Act  (a. 2036); 
Tha  Productivity  snd  Human  Investment  Act  (H.R.   H61)  ;  the  Community  Partnership 
for  Employment  and  Training  Act  (H.R.  5320)  before  this  Subcommittee;  end  e  dreft 
■  111  circulated  by  the  Admlnlstret  ion .     Each  offers  some  Innovative  ideas  that  would 
strengthen  the  system  snd  each  presents  some  difficulties  In  the  ettelnment  of 
the  overell  goels.     In  the  months  of  debate  and  negotiation  that  ley  eheed,  we 
hope  that  tha  beet  a  lament a  from  each  proposal  ere  combined  to  form  the  best 
poeslbls  framework,  within  which  we  can  meet  our  netlonel  employment  end  training  needs 

tn  the  limited  time  et  theee  hearings,  t  would  like  to  merely  point  out  some 
of  the  strengths  of  the  different  propoeels  so  that  tha  Subcommittee  has  some  guidance 
in  its  difficult  task. 

First i  in  tsrms  of  ovarall  admlnlstret Ive  structure,  the  Admlnlstretlon,  Quayle 
snd  Jeffords  Bills  channel  all  rasourcee  through  the  stats  government  which  will 
allow  a  much  closer  coordinetlon  between  such  vltel  slements  of  the  eyetem  ee 
Vocations!  Education,  the  Employment  Service  snd  other  employment  end  trelning  program 
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alao^Lcluda  ^ovUlimi  to  ratals  iom  ilMtnti  of  tha  praaant  CtTA  dallwary 
aye*am.    Tha  concept  of  am  aamlnlatartng  board,  propoaad  by  tha  Admin  la t rat  loo  and 
by  Rapraaamtatlva  Jafforda,  chat  includai  it  rang  rapraaantatlon  ay  tha  prorata 
aactor  and  could  avantually  Incorporata  tha  acclvltlaa  of  othar  advlaory 
counclla  la  also  worth  cona Ida ring . 

Tha  hill  hafora  thla  lubccaamlttaa  la  tha  only  propoaal  that  addraaaaa  tha 
aamda  of  tha  d  lap  lac  ad  workar.     I  would  urga  tha  Subcoaailttaa  to  davalop  way  a 
ta  targat  thaaa  raaourcaa  ao  th»t  thay  ara  d tract ad  to  tha  moat  naady  of  tha 
mlllloaa  of  unamployad.     Thla  bill  la  alao  tha  only  ona  that  racognlcaa  that 
tamporary  ammloymant  opportunltlaa  In  tha  public  aactor  can  pro* Ida  valuable 
work  experlenca  for  tha  atmcturally  unamployad*    lut  I  would  caution  tha 
Suecommittaa  agalnat  allowing  thia  proviaion  to  ba  axpandad  auddenly  to  includa 
tha  cyclically  unemployed.    Tha  mataiva  axpanaiona  and  contract lona  of  tha 
fubllc  Servica  Employment  prograai  undar  CETA  divartad  tha  program  (row  lta 
haalc  function  of  amployability  devalopment  for  tha  aconomic  ally  dlaadrantagad . 
t  alao  support  thla  bttl  for  racognliing  that,  undar  cartaln  clrciaaatancaa, 
atipanda  may  ba  nacaaaary  to  allow  low  income  individuals  to  partlcipata  In 
a  trilnlng  program. 

Tha  Bill  propoaad  by  Sanator  Quayla,  by  ahifting  tha  funding  yaar  to  July 
a 1 Iowa,  aaaant tally  for  tha  forward  funding  of  tha  prograai  which  will  graatly 
iaprova  tha  budgatlng  and  planning  procaaa  at  tha  ttata  and  local  leval.  It 
alao  rational isaa  tha  data  collaction  and  analyaia  function  of  tha  U.S.  Dapartment 
of  Labor. 

Thaaa  ara  all  Important  alamanta  In  tha  davalopmant  of  a  rational 
and  affactiva  amploymant  and  training  itratagy  that  will  by  a  aajor  componant 
of  an  aconomic  program  that  can  laad  to  aconomic  racovary  and  to  tha  axpanaion 
of  aconomic  opportunity  to  all  Americana.    My  final  commanta  concam  funding  lavala 
Thla  nation  undar lnvaata  In  human  capital,     Thia  Subcommittea  haa  propoaad 
apanding  $5  billion  dollara.     Thia  may  ba  aufficiant  in  tha  procaaa  of  tranaltlon 
from  tha  CETA  ayatam  to  a  broadar  ayatam  along  tha  linaa  that  I  hava  outlined, 
tut  wa  muat  racogniia  that,  in  tha  long  run,  wa  ahall  hava  to  apand  much  mora. 
Stataa  atand  raady  to  pay  for  thalr  part.    Wa  alraady  apand  naarly  110  billion 
on  Vocational  Education.     If  tha  fadaral  govammant  ia  to  maat  ita  obllgatlona, 
wa  muat  look  for  a  aubatantlal  lncraaaa  in  apanding  in  yaara  to  coma.  Thaaa 
fundi  will  ylald  a  rata  of  ratum  that  mora  than  Juatifiaa  tha  program.  It 
la  an  lnvaatmant  that  wa  cannot  afford  to  undar f Inane a . 
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APPENDIX 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR 
A  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT,  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  STRATEGY 


Roger  J,  Vaughan 
Office  of  Development  Planning 

l .  imODUCTIOH 

The  National  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  19ll  provided  for  eubetantlal  loc»tlv<i 
for  lnviiCMDt  in  plane  and  equipment,     Yac  chaaa  investment*  In  phyelcel  capital 
will  D3t  laad  Co  euetelned  economic  growth  without  compereble  investments  in  Iiumi 
capital.     Without  an  edequately  tralnad  and  edueeted  labor  forca,  productivity  will 
not  grar,  tha  netlon'e  competltlveneee  in  world  markets  will  not  improva,  and  tha 
nation  will  ba  demled  tha  contribution  of  Billions  of  potantlal  employees. 

Tha  purpoaa  or  thta  papar  la  Co  enslyia  praaant  employment  and  training  policy 
and  to  outllna  an  alternative  stretegy  that  meete  tha  twin  objsctlvss  of  providing 
induatry  with  tabor  tralnad  tn  nacaaaary  ekilla  and  of  eeelstlng  ;ha  economically 
d iaadvantagad  in  tha  difficult  transition  from  dependency  to  unsubsldlisd  amploymant. 
At  a  1 1 ma  whan  unemployment  and  inflation  ramain  high  and  whan  technological  chaugaa 
ara  creating  bottlanacka  in  auppllaa  of  tralnad  labor,  achieving  :heea  objective*  la 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  economic  future.     The  firec  eection  otitllnee  praannt 
progrese  end  problans  inherent  in  tha  present  eyetem.     The  second  eectlon  outlines  an 
altern«tlve  etretegy  which  combtnee  the  resources  of  the  federel,  etete  end  local 
governmente  but  doee  not  Involve  eny  net  tncreeee  in  government  ependlng.  The 
proposil  would  yield  e  much  more  flexible  end  efficient  eyetem  for  meeting  the 
netlon'e  employment  end  trelntng  neede  that  overcomee  the  probleme  inherent  la  the 
preaant  ad  hoc  etructure. 

\ 
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pffumroq.  iDUCATiow  urn  thaininci   mtsnrr  roticm  a*p  humlph 


/ 


Tha  araaant  a»aloy»ant,  aducatlon  ao4  training  ayata»  ancoa«>aaaaa  all  lava  la  of 
■ovartvaant  and  a  bavlldaring  array  of  pro|ra»a.     It  Ucludaa  tha  Coa»>rahanaiva 
la*>loya»nt  and  Tralnlni  Act  (CCTA ) ,  adalnlatarad  through  local  prlaw  aaonaora  ana* 
frlvata  lnduatry  Counclla  (MCa).  tha  E«ploy»ant  Sarvlca  <E5),  tha  Work  Ucantlva  ^ 
proiraa  for  waif ara  raclplanta  (UlU),  tha  Vocational  tducatlan  ayataa>.  unlvaralt laa , 
proprietary  training  Institution*,  not-for-profit  placaaant  ana*  traUlni 
Institution,  coaawinlty  baaad  organliatlona  (C»0»).  coaakintty  action  arograma, 
tachalcal  aaalatanca  cantara.  Mln  houaa"  tralnlni  proBra»a  to  prWata  coapaolaa. 
x«««dial  education.  «od  apaclal  tax  lncantlvae  and  cradlta. 

tha  ad-hoc  structure  of  our  preesnt  a»ploy«»nt  and  training  policy,  and  evidence 
of  duplication  and  lr»f  f  ar  tl  veneaa ,  have  led  to  calla  for  il|nHicant  raductlona  In 
the  federal  eosealtawnt  to  thaaa  prograat. 

In  1911.  ths  Rsegen  Ad«lnletret Ion  cloeed  dovn  tha  fubllc  Ssrvlce  E»ploya*«t 
(CCTA  Tltlaa  1  ID  and  VI)  prophase  thrtu|h  rescissions  and  dafarrala.  Subatantlal 
cuta  have  baan  promised  In  CCTA  trainliji  rr«|re»a.  Vocational  tduCatlon  funda.  and  In 
tha   Job  Servlcs.     Youth  saplov«snt  pro|re»s  ara  threatened  with  emtlnctlon  and  tha 
Admiolatret Ion  has  promised  t.i  oppose  ths  furthar  reeuthorlietlon  of  tha  Targeted 
Joba  Tea  Cradtt  nsst  yaar. 

Thaaa  ectjone  ara  predlceted  on  tha  ballafa  that  prlvata  employer a  ara  b.st  able 
to  train  thelt  employee*  In  tha  aktUa  nsceasery  to  ba  ptoductlva  vorksre  and  that 
ffca  Pr^iriai  lot  tcufumlc  Recovsry  will  |»n»rets  Joba  for  all  Americans  who  went  to 


in  thla  chapter,  w*  argue  that.  In  •  patlttd  whsn  tha  nation's  economy  la 
..n.J.riolni  i  tepid  and  fundamental  transition  ■•  »  reeuli  of  which  »oat  employment 
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growth  will  occur  lit  ikill-inteneive  and  knowledge-inteneive  ectivitiee.  '"Thie  will 
require  drematlc  improvement  a  In  the  ekill-etteinment  of  our  labor  fore*.  Therefore, 
it  ie  not  aound  economic  policy  to  cut  back  on  the  public  commitment  to  employment 
end  treining,    We  ehell  eleo  ergue  thet,  no  matter  how  repidly  the  economy  growa, 
there  will  elweye  be  many  Americana  who*  beceuee  of  hendicepe,  e  poor  educetion, 
reciel  diecrimination,  or  beceuee  of  living  in  en  economically  distressed  j 
neighborhood,  cannot  find  e  Job  without  public  intesvention.    Labor  markete  do  not 
work  efficiently,  and  a  coordinated  public  employment  end  treining  policy  ie  needed 
to  overcome  theee  berriete.    In  feet,  We  cen  ergue  for  e  federel  employment  end 

f  treining  policy  on  efficiency  —  even  eupply  eide.  — .  grounds.    We  ahould  not  \regerd 
theee  program*  ee  eociel  eervice  subsidise.    We  cannot  efford  the  flacel  cost  0f 

«  condemning  the  economicelly  dlaadvantaged  to  welfere  programa,  the  aocial  coats  of 
prolonged  jobleeeneee,  and  the  economic  coete  of  falling  to  meet  the  ekllle 
requiremente  of  our  growing  ihduetriee.    We  ehell  eleo  ergue  thet,  in  spite  of  public 
criticieme,  employment  end  treining  programa  have  been  among  the  i; ede re  1  government* e 
moet'eucceeeful  economic!  development  lnitietlvee.    However,  we  ahull  ergue  the*  there 
ere  many  f undamentel  f lava  in  the  preeent  eyetem  thet  require  a  rethinking  of  the  wey 
we  finance,  edminieter,  and  deliver  employment  end  treining  eervic.ee.    In  the 
following  chapter,  we  auggeet  en  eltemetive  etructure  for  netionel  policy  chet  vould 
overcome  theee  problema. 

THE  WEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  IS  GROWING 

It  la  no  exaggeration  to  atate  that,  today,  the  nation1 a  economy  le  peeelng 
through  an  economic  revolution  eeeily  ee  fer-reechlng  as  the  firet  induetriel 
revolution  150  yeere  ego  or  ee  the  mechanization  of  agriculture  thet  changed  our 
rural  lendecapa  50  yeere  fgo.    What  we  have  called  tlie  "Technologicel  Revolution"  ie 
treneforming  the  wey  we  live  end  work  in  weye  ch*ttf£&&C*n-  barely  gueee  todey  end  ia 
creating  a  meeelve  increaaa  the  need  for  akilled  'VtWft-     Our  praaent  revolution 
ia  quelitetively  different  from  our  previoue  onea.    Peet  revolutions  were  beeed  upon 
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Invention*  that  extendad  the  pbyaical  capacity  of  the  human  body  many  timee  over  — 
the  eteam  engine  could  do  the  "work"  of  many  ud  or  horeee,  and  the  combine  harveeter 
could  replace  many  laborer*  with  acythea.    Our  preeent  re-volution  ia  baaed  on  new 
taChitologlea  that  extend  the  power  of  the  brain  —  a  snail  computer  can  atore  acre 
information  and  proceaa, it  more  rapidly  than  acorea  of  clerical  workare.    We  are 
moving  from  economic  growth  baaed  u£on  increaaed  capacity  to  proceas  materlala,  to 
growth  baaed  upon  increeeed  capacity  to  proceaa  information. 

The  rapid  rate  oC change  in  our  economic  atructure  —  a  very  different  proceaa 
from  rapid  economic  growth  —  ie  e  root  ceuee  of  many  of  our  preeent  aoclal  and  \ 
economic  dif f icultiea.     Intolerable  unemployment  rataa  among  uneducated  and  untrained 
members  of  the  workforce,  peraiatent  pocketa  of  poverty,  alow  productivity  growth,  * 
and  trade  imbalancea  are  a  xeault  of  aeveral  fundamental  changea  in  our  economy. 
Among  the  «oe£  important'  are:/ 
t      o    A  ehift  from  goods'  product ion^to  aervice  production; 
o    Changing  world  trede  patterna; 
.    o    Rapid  technological  change*  _  '■ 

Theae  ehift e  have  important  ioplieationa  for  our  future  employment,  education  and" 
trailing  needa.  '  It 

The  Service 1  Economy. 

Servicea  account  for  nearly  70X  of  all  Joba  in  our  economy  and  65X  of  Groaa 
National  Product  (aee  Figure  1) .    The  aervice  aector  covera  a  wide  range  of 

v 

activitiea,  including  retail,  nuraing,  education,  government,  computer  programming, 
end  cammuhicationa.    In  fact,  a  major  growth  area  in  the  aarvica  aactor  ia  the 
no't-for-tprofit  sector  which  Wludea  traditional  health,  education,  aocial,  and 
cultural  servicea  and  alao  non-traditional  activitiea  auch  aa  community  baaed 
organizationa  and  raaearch  centera.    Nearly  20X  of  the  workforce  ia  now  employed  in 
not-for-profit  firma,  compared  with  only  10X  in  1950. 
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Figure  li    The  ttole  of  Service!  in  the  U.S.  Economy 
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ourcoi  Eli  Ginsberg  and  George  Vojta,  "The  Service  Seotor  of  the  U.S.  Economy, "  Scientific  American 
Vol.  244,  No. 3,  March  1981,  pp.  46-55, 
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Tht  type  of  Jobs  that  will  bt  svailsbls  tn  Che  next  decsde  art  changing.  Thera 

will  bt  rtductd  emphaeis  on  skille  that  can  bt  acquired  on  tht  Job  and  a  greattr 

t 

tmphaele  on  higher,  entry-level  educational  attainment.     Of  couree,  there  art 
exceptions.     In  many  parts  of  the  nation  there  La  a  ahortage  of  machinists,  tvtn  in 
dlttrtaaed  lsbor  markets.     But  these  exceptions  do  not  bells  ths  bsslc  point:     if  ths 
economically  diaadvantagsd  —  ths  chronically  underemployed  member,  of  tht  workforct 
—  art  to  participate  aucctatfully  in  tht  emerging  eervlce  economy,  then  we  must 
strengthen  our  employment,  education,  and  training  system.     It  is  not  ths  time  to  cut 
back  on  training  and  education  aaaiatance. 
Changing  World  Trade  Patterna 

It  Is  a  basic  principle  of  lnternstionsl  economics  thst  nstions  sxport  those 
goods  ind  eervices  in  which  they  have  e  cotopsrstlve  sdvantaga  —  »*hst  la,  thoas 
commodltlss  that  thay  Lin  producs  rslatlvaly  mors  chssply  than  thair  trading 
partnera.    The  has  s  comparative  advantage  in  agricultural  poducta,  bacauan  of 

its  rich  endowment  of  srable  lend,   and  in  human-capital  intsnslve  goods  snd  serv'cea 
becauae  it  haa  the  best  sducsted  lsbor  fores  in  the  world. 

Tvo  factors  are  changing  international  trede  patterns.     Firsl  .  less  developed 
countries  havs  expanded  their  menuf ecturing  cspscity.     Sscond,  trnde  hss  been  made 
easier  by  rsduced  transportation  costs,  the  growth  of  international  financial 
markets,  and  the  reduction  of  tariff  b.rriera.     The  result  is  thst   imports  snd 
sxport*  sre  an  lncreaalngl?  Important  component  of  national  income.     In  1950  ««  were 
vlrtuelly  e  cloeed  economy,  with  exports  and  importa  accounting  for  only  6.8Z  of  CNP. 
Today  chey  account  for  ne.rly  16%.     During  the  same  period,  U.S.  direct  inv.stm.nt. 
over.e.s  rose  from  $1«  billion  to  $377  billion,  and  foreign  direct  investment  in  the 
U.S.  ross  from  $3.4  billion  to  $41  billion. 

A.  trade  has  grown,  domestic  production  of  goods  thst  do  not  require  high  level 
skills  —  euch  es  textiles,  footwear,  and  apparel  —  have  declined  and  our  nemda  sre 
,et  bv  a  growth  of  lmpcrts.     Ths  ssme  is  now  hsppening  for  steel  and  automobile..  At 
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the  iim  tint  domestic  production  of  food;  requiring  high  gklll  levels  and  an 
lntenelve  raaaarch  and  dsvslopaent  coaiponanc  hava  grown. 

Changing  world  crada  pactarna  ara,  cherafora,  a  major  force  propelling  cha  U.S. 
cowerd  e  greeter  epeclallzaclon  In  ectlvltlee  thee  require  e  highly  educated  and 
trained  labor  force. 
Technological  Change 

The  poet-war  period  haa  aeen  eeverel  radical  technological  lnnovatlona  that  are 
only  beginning  to  influence  the  way  we  work  and  live.    Moet  important,  the  ataggerlng 
reductlona  In  the  coete  of  etorlng  and  procaeelng  Information  brought  about  by  tha 
computer  and  ■lcro-proceeaor ,  coupled  with  equally  dramatic  raductlone  In 
communications  coete  reeultlng  froai  digital irat ion ,  eatallltee,  mnd  fiber-optic 
cables,  will,  aa  wa  liarn  to  adapt  to  their  full  potential,  coapletely  changa  tha 
structure  bf  Induetry,  our  retailing  behavior,  and  our  raeldentlel  pattarne. 

They  alao  change  tha  type  art  lattor  akllle  and  education  that  wa  require. 
Although  many  people  predicted  that/the  coaputsr  ege  would  lead  to  maaelve 
"technological**  uneap loyment ,  theeJ  futurlete  filltd  to  eee  that  tha  Information  wa 
require  In  an  tacrsaslcgly  comp>«  and  Interactive  eoclety  would  multiply  almoat  aa 
rapidly  aa  tha  toaputsr  wae/extending  our  date-handling  capacity.    Therefore,  ae  we 
have  replaced  the  >o^e_j>f/cler leal  workare  tracking  bank  accounte,  we  hava  multiplied 
the  numbere  of  computer  programmare  and  word-processor  operetore  keeping  track  of  our 
complex  financial  traneactlona ,  and  alio  created  jobe  where  none  exleted  —  computer 
■onltorlng  of  office  heating  end  cooling  or  of  factory  pollution,  for  axamplae. 
Suatalnad  economic  growth  will  require  a  rapid  lncraaae  In  the  number  of  trained 
technlclana  to  operate  theaa  new  devices. 
Impllcatlona  for  Employment  and  Training  Policy 

This  brief  review  of  our  changing  economy  haa  revealed  the  maaelve  challenge  — 
or  aerlee  or  challangee  —  that  our  entire  education  and  training  lyatem  face*.  Tha 
"entry-level"  requlremanta  In  tha  growing  eectora  of  tha  econoay  affectively 
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acre  en -out  thoee  without  adequace  educetion  and  training.     In  (hemeac.  Ell 
Ginaberg  haa  pointed  out,  the  unekilled  had  ecceee  to  "good  jobs''  —  theee  offering 
high  vagee  and  iou  promotion  opportunlt lea  —  In  Cha  publlc^aector  andAn 
manufacturing,     lut  tha  daalra  to  raduca  taxee  and  apandlng  at  all  lavala  of 
government  baa  eeverely  reduced  Cha  flret  avenue,  and  tha  proapacta  (or  eignif leant 
growth  of  production  Jobe  In  manufacturing  ara  dim.     Tha  aarvlca  eactor  will  off ar 
■any  jobe,  but  tha  unaklllad  will  ba  condemned  to  minimum  wage  Joba  In  tha 
"cooiuMr-Mrvlci"  aactor  —  cuatodlan,  hotal  said,  ate.  —  unlaaa  they  can  acquire 
cha  neceaaary  education  to  advanca. 

In  viaw  of  tha  critical  importance  of  lnvaetmence  In  human  capital,  cha 
Administration' a  emphaele  on  stimulating  economic  recovery  by  aubaldlclng  cha  coat  of 
InvaacmmnCa  In  phyalcal  caplcal  la  dacldadly  ehort-alghced.    Two-thlrde  of  cha  valua 
added  In.  manufacturing  la  accounted  for  by  labor  coata.    Caplcal  coaca  account  for 
only  about  12Z  of  valua  addad.     Fadaral,  atata  and  local  caxaa  combined  raraly  total 
mora  than  flva  or  elx  parcant.     Yet,  In  apite  of  concern  over  declining  retee  of 
growth  of  labor  productivity,  netlonal  economic  policy  ueually  ha  a  been  limited  to 
inveetment  tax  credlte  end  changae  In  income  tax  ratae.    follclee  for  euetainad 
economic  grovch  muec  be  baaed  upon  Che  development  of  en  effecClve  employment , 
education  end  training  strategy. 

rUlLIC  f HOC  HAMS  AAZ  NEC ESS ART  TO  MEET  THESE  SKILL  NEEDS 

Many  advocetee  of  a  reduced  federel  role  in  employment  and  training  programs 
point  to  tha  coluame  of  "vent-ede"  in  newapapere.     Theee  columne,  ic  has  been  argued, 
lndlcece  that  choae  who  ere  noc  working  do  not  wieh  co  work.    Yec  many  ICudiea  of 
wanc-ade  —  including  one  by  Fortune  mage tine  —  have  found  thet  moeC  of  cha  Jobe 
advercleed  require  either  epeclflc  training,  relevent  work  experience, 
traneportetion ,  or  all  chrae.     Many  other  lleced  Jobe  were  not  "real"  Jobe  et  all, 
but  were  pieced  for  compliance  with  affirmative  ection  requlremence  or  "bait"  Co 
attract  cuecomere  for  proprlecary  Job  plecemenc  bureaue.     The  majority  of  choee  Jobe 
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tnet  .  *n  he  pcrfwocd  »■ .  t      •mskUUd  tend  to  be  filled  wUhla        hour*  of  the 
appearance  of  the     advert  litwot  ,     The  want-ads  arguacnt  provides  no  Just  1  ( 1  cet  Ion 
lui  redo  ing  rhe  public  uanitrsent   to  cDfi*vncnt  and  training. 

the  a.  ,tiatih  Sotwfrr  the   \uba  vs. arr  and  t  ha  nucbers  of  people  out  of  work  do 
not  reeult  froo  la*Ine«B,  inertia,  ot  even   lncoaperenrej  asong  the  uncjsployed.  It 
results  fr<>D  trie  fact   that  labor  markets  and  "turkc!D"  where  akllla  ere  acquired  do 
not  alwaya  vork  e  f  f  lc  lent  1*  , 

The  proceaa  of  etonooU  development   lo  dynaait  ,     New  lndualrlea,  new  product*, 
end  nev  technnloglea  replace  old  Industrie!  and  old  vaya  of  producing  gooda  and 
aarvices.     Th«  tumoay  suit  adjust  ro  oudden  changes  In  resource  coats,  trade 
patterns,  ronouswt  preferences,   and  real   into**.     In  labor  aarketti,  es  In  capital 
narkets,   this  continuous  adiuotnent  aeini  that  reaour<aa  mist  aovv  asiong  occupation*. 
Induanles.  ar><1  ivon  geographic  areas.     When  the  appropriate  shlfra  are  not  «ade,  the 
nation  e*petler\ee  rising  uneup  lovtsent ,   lat<n  bottlenecks,  and  ac\te  dleftress  in  aoaa 
cities  or  '.eight  r Hondo      The  goal  of  ertnomlc  pol  cy  — 1  of  which  eoploy»»nt, 
education  and  training  tsuot  be  an  Integral  pert  > —  swot  be  not  to  prop  up  declining 
lnduntrlas  bur  *t\  aoalnt  in  rhe  process  of   re-al  lo<  at  Ing  resource!   fro»  declining 
»ect>r»  to  growing  pvrtoM. 

Vc  relv  jrlnarllv  or,  the  taarket  evstcts  to  allocate  resources  aaong  coapating 
ui«ri.     For  t n«  oost  part  it  worka  fairly  well*     However,  during  rerloda  of  very 
rapid  eContent    transition,  and  for  the  economical!)  disadvantaged,   the  Market  doea 
not  work  well      Wc  experience  what  economists  call  "raarkat  failure*"    To  e 
non-econotslst  ,  eurket   failure  tsav  sound  like  a  ato<k  Market  collapee.     ft  actually 
refers  rc   th*1  {allure  -  i  the  nuirkcr   to  nend  clear  r.ignals  to  participants.  Fallurce 
cap  o.  au  for  nanv  reaoone.     Where  Information  i&  costlv  or  hard  to  obtain,  vacanclaa 
rccaln  ^nflllr  l  and   labor  reoalna  unerap l<»v«d «     For  example,  the  unemployed  autoaioblla 
\.  rker  In  I'r*r*«Jt  wv  n^t  be  aware  ff  future   job  opportunities  an  a  machine  tool 
•j/erat'<r  or  In  die-tasting,   r*r  of  how  tn  arqulrr  the  neccsonrv  training,     A  growing 
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engineering  firm  to  SUUun  Vall«y  My'find  It  difficult  to  evaluate  an  applicant 

p 

with  queilf lcat lona  from  a  dlatant  and  unfamiliar  school.     From  tha  perapactlva  of 

employment  and  training  policy,  there  arc  aaversl  aapacta  of  labor  and  training 

market  (allures  that  arc  important.     They  are  deacrlbad  In  totat  detail  In    Appendix  A 

and  ara  luaurltid  below: 

o     Labor  market  barrtara  lmpoaa  apeclal  hardahlpt  on  tha  economically 
d laadvant  aged .     Employara  uaa  Informal  labor  avarkat  networka  in 
acraanlng  appllcanta   (to  reduce  hiring  coats).     Tha  d laadvantagad  ara 
excluded  from  existing  Information  ayatema.    They  also  lack  familiarity 
with  interview  techniques,  and  with  wo  r  ld-of -wo  rk  akllls. 

o    Tha  tax  atructure  (including  tha  unemployment  lneurancc  tax)  ralsas  tha 
coat  of  low  Income  workera  proportionately  more  than  higher  Income 
workers. 

ographlc  mobility  pf   tha  economically  disadvantaged  la  limited, 
eligibility  la  non-t  renafereble  among  inn,  Interregional 
coata  and  relocation  costa  are  high.     Evrn  within  an  urban 
}ob»  ara  only  acceaatbla  to  automobile  owners. 

j re  of  lnc ome  t rang  for  paymenta  dlacouragea  labor  force 
pTrVrT lpa>»en"  md  't  ral nlng.     Tranafer  paymenta  promote,  unemployment  and 
Jeter  labor"  force  participation  rather  than  reward  Job-aeeklng  or 
training.     In  fact,   those  receiving  Ul  are  often  denied  eligibility 
I rua  training  programs.     Raclplenta  of  welfare,  medicaid  and  food 
stamps  face  the  hlghaat  marginal  tax  rata  of  any  income  group  In  the 
nation.     Incraaaed  Ul  benefita  have  ralaed  the  duration  of  unemployment . 

Flrma  under lnveat  in  non-job  apetlflc  training.     Becauae  the  recipient 
may^T«eve  to~work  fo*r  "another  firm,  individual  companlaa  wl  11  not  invest 
enough  la  basii   akllla  training*     The  disadvantaged  have  not  acquired 
these  akllls  ea  part  of  their  general  education.     Education  end  training 
is  Ufflcult  for  tha  disadvantaged  individual  to  finance.     While  a  amall 
buui'-.eaa  can  barrow  from  e  benk  to  acquire  phyaical  capital,  ualng  the 
plant  or  equipment  as  collatarel,  aomeone  wishing  to  lnveat  in  human 
capital  haa  no  such  collateral.     He  or  she  muat  rely  on  the  reaourcee 
of  famllV  or  friande.     The  tax  eyatem  further  diacouragaa  rational 
retraining  d«teleiona.     A  worker  who  foreaeea  hla  or  her  plant  cloaing 
and  wishea  l&t  enroll  In  a  private  training  program  to  acquire  a  skill 
relevant   for  a  growing  industry,  cannot  deduct  the  coata  from  taxable 
incone,     'mly  training  related  to  the  -current  Job   la  deductible.     It  ia 
at  if  wo  dehled  Unas  the  right  to  deduct  Investments  in  R  and  D  or  new 
product   Jove  loproent   frun  *  crtporate  incoma. 

Part lclpantg  in  hither  edu/ation  and  technical  training  couraaa  do  not 
hVv I'.-lur  lnTurmatl on  or.  what  ~ak Ilia  and  programa  are  in  demend  In 
their  area,     The  familiar  hoom-buat  cycle  In  the  demand  for  engineers 
is  one  avanl/estation  rf  a  f ar-rearhlng  problem. 
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*  The  bottom  Una  of  c h 1 ■  apparently  abacracc  discussion  ia  that  ragardlaaa  of  how 
rapidly  Che  economy  grows  or  how  coamltted  private  employers  are  to  hiring  those 
without  the  neceeeery  akllla  and  experience*  the  prlvete  sector  cannot  "do  It  alone." 
lualneeeee  cannot  invest  sufficiently  In  the  necessary  training  programe  and  etlll 
remain  profitable.     The  rewarde  of  the  training  inveetaente  —  reduced  welfere 
payments,  lower  crime  retee,  end  the  banafita  to  the  private  aactor  of  a 
batt er-prepered  lebor  force  —  ere  not  reflected  in  the  belance  eheete  of  Individual 
firm*.     The  problem  le  particularly  acute  for  email  firms  that  are  not  large  enough 
to  develop  their  own  "in-houee"  trelning  end  educetion  programe.     Firms  employing 
fever  than  100  people  ere  raaponalbla  for  three  quart ara  of  the  net  new  Jobe 
nationally  and  nearly  100  percent  In  the  Northeeet.     They  era  eleo  reeponeible  for 
Introducing  many  new  producte  and  new  technologies .     Preeent  employment,  education 
and  trelning  policies  ere  falling  to  meet  the  naada'of  thie  critical  element  of  our 
national  economy.  * 

This  doee  not  tun  that  public  employment,  education,  end  trelning  programe 
ehould  be  regarded  ee  eocial  programe.     By  empheeising  the  need  to  Improve  the 
operetlon  of  the  lebor  market  we  ere  focuelng  on  economic  efficiency.  Employment, 
education,  end  trelning  policy  must  be  eeen  ae  centrel  to  overell  economic  policy, 
not  ee  income  maintenance  (for  thoae  who  cannot  pertlcipete  In  the  malnetreem 


There  le  another,  equally  iaportent,   lmplicetlon  of  this  diecueelon.    Many  of 
the  labor-market  berriere  we  nave  identified  do  not  originete  from  the  wey  public 
employment,  educetion,  and  training  programe  are  designed.    They  ara  the  reeult  of 
the  tax  structure,  the  wey  In coma-ma in tana nca  programe  ara  delivered,  and  of 


education,  and  trelning  strategy,  ui  cannot  focus  on  CETA  alone.  Thie  atretegy  must 
encompess  all  those  progreme  end  policies  that  shape  the  operation  of  the  lebor 


economy) . 


market  —  Including  the  tax  etructure,  income  trensfere  euch  ee  welfere  and 
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Unemployment  Ineurence,  eppr ent lceeh ip  and  vocational  education,  primary,  eecondery, 
aod  higher  education,  and    tha  employment  aarvlca,  aa  wall  aa  CETA  tjnd  othar  public 
and  prlvata  training  and  work  experience  program*.     Thaaa  program*  ara  nalthar 
eeperate  nor  aaparabla  In  thalr  Influence  on  tha  labor  markat.    To  try  to  aolva 
problem*  by  tlakarlng  irlth  on a  program  while  Ignoring  lta  symbiotic  ralatlonahlp  with 
othar  program*  and  pollclee  la  Ilka  trying  to  maka  an  automoblla  mova  feeter  by 
luferlcatlag  one  vhaal. 

DO  EM?UOYMPIT  AND  TKAIHIHG  MOCXAMS  WORK 7  v 

Many  people  sees  to  ballava  that  employment  and  training  programa  do  not  work. 
Everyoae  ha  a  a  fevorlte  aoacdota  about  "fraud  and  abuse,"  or  waste.     Tat  thara  la 
vary  little  avldanca  to  support  thaaa  content  lone .     It  la  Important  to  undaratand  tha 
reeeqne  tor  thla  "credibility  gap"  between  Image  and  reality. 

la  pert  the  problem  leye  in  the  maeelve  countercyclical  public  eervlce 
employment  progrea  In  CETA  prior  to  lta  1978  reeuthorlietlon* (when  eligibility 
raqulremente  wmf*  not  ee  etrlngent  aa  they  now  ara),     Localltlae  often  ueed  the  funde 
to  maintain  thalr  exletlng  workforce.     Crltice  became  convinced  th*t  the  program*  vaa 
little  mora  than  an  add-on  to  General  Revenue  Sharing.     Tha  Image  haa  endured  even 

though  tha  abuaee  have  bean  largely  eliminated. 

"« 

lit  thara  are  othar,  mora  fundamental,  raeeone  for  the  doubte  concerning  CETA. 
Federel  programa  daelgned  to  help  lndlvlduale  ere  scrutlnlted  much  mora  cloeely  than 
programa  daelgned  to  •■■lit  corporetlone  or  Jurledlctlone. 

Hoet  evidence  of  the  performance  of  CETA  poet-1978  polnte  to  a  aucceee  thet  can 
be  equalled  or  eurpeeead  by  only  a  handful  of  taderel  economic  development  programa, 
Tha  Contlnuoua  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey  haa  found  that  CETA  greduetee,  Including 
TSl  pert lc lpente ,  experience  ennuel  earnlnga  lncreaaee  between  $300  and  $700,  a  fair 
return  on  invaetmente  of  leee  than  93000  In  training  coete.  The  perception  thet  CETA 
le  an  axpanalve  progrea  hae  erleen  beceuee  many  atudlee  have  included  per t icipente ' 
stipends  In  prograa  coete.     Theee  stipende  ere  a  tranafer  payment,  often  eupplentlng 
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•  *«r   •  t os        in.,'fto  auppui',   ar.d  Dh- ui-i  m't  i>*  counted  in  a  coat-berjaf it 

adulation  »>f  uETA  ao  a  training  pnjgrae.      \une  mcaeure  q£  the    ucccaa  of  CETA  in 

>.«rxicalng  labi i  oatket  harriera  i*  the  fa.  t  that  the,  nana  etudy  found  that 

f4t'Hpar!n  'rom  /erv  I  «v  mu.a«  ti<  uocm  4dt  experienced  larger  lncreaaea  in  Income 

<w».«n  loapatad  with  a  peer  grvup  that  o\ld  nvt  participate)  than  did  leea 

d iuadvanraged  participants. 

In  spite  of   che»e  reaults,  t ETA  U  not   (avorably  regarded  aa  an  aconomic 

development  prograu  because  other  programs        tax  incentivea,  dev.lopm.nt  granta  or 

dirert  loat.a  —  are  Judged  bv  awch  lata  rlgoroue  criteria.     CETA,  in  1980.  we a  an  58 

blUl.m  prcgran      They  federal  inveftmertt   tax  ,  redit   (1TC)  uai  a  $20  billion  program. 

Va  hear  that  o<'db  CETA  participant  would  probahly  have  been  trained  or  obtained  Jobe 

*,  yWfl'  *»  *  v  *>(   investment    In  equipment  eligible  for  the  1TC  would 

Uyc  >,man    ******    ***  wirh.ui  the  vtcdlt.     W.  hoar  that  many  CETA  tralneea  cannot 

Mod   *  b*     r  irr   rralnod  in  obsolete  iklllu.     Yet,  we  do  not  hear  about  the  cowpanlea 

c»*at   «f.«i;»tl  rh«   IT'    sni  invested  in  mnthlnery  and  equipment  that  waa  obaolete,  for 

pr>du  ti  that  did  not   acll,  or  tha  tocpania-a  chat  went  bankrupt* 

PR i ' Bl  LJ1 S  V I TH  Fk  f. \ tWJ  POL1 11 

Tn  apita  if   I'D  our  teases,  preeent  national  employment  and  training  policy  la 

oorl    iQiy  flawed   In  wavg  that   prevent    it  meeting  the  baaiC  objective*  0f 

pr  viimg  mdustrv  with  nacded  skllla  and  of  improving  accaaa  to  good  joba  for  the 

*».  •  r»<.ta;>  a*  ,v  Ji^aiivan  t  aged      Thetic  problems  are: 

«     F.rrati'    funding  and  fluctuating  program  goala*  which  have  prevented  long 
terra  planning.  *  oordi na t Ion ,  and  the  'development  of  atrong  linke  with 
the  private  aeCtor. 

ih«  pr  liferatitn   >f  oanv  highlv  targeted  programs,  which  haa  lad  to 
/f>r.ap«,   dup  I  ivat  A*m  ♦  and   '  «  rtf  lit  tj», 

Vanv  individual*  are  denied  *•  eoo  to  any  aPgiotance  beCauae  their 
Inn-ae*  ex«  ced  pt>»e  arbitrary  eligibility  tut-off  by  a  few  dollar*. 
Th^ae  wh-*  are  aoulored  arc   iria<  <  urarelv  ctigmatiied  ae  being  poor, 

'jnproductlvt  and  anmM  lvnt  e  J . 
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o    The  roli«  of  tha  federal*  atata  and  local  governmmnta  ara  not  dallnaatad 
claarly,  with  tha  ratult  that  atata  admlnlatared  education,  training  and 
aoclel  eervlce  progreme  ara  not,  and  Cannot  ba  coordlnatad  with 
federally  edmlnletered  progra»a. 

o    The  prlvata  aactor  la  not  effectively  intagratad  Into  tha  planning* 

edmini it rat  Ion .  and  uaa  of  public  training  programo*  with  tha  ratult 

that  many  program  graduataa  ara  unabla  to  find  Job*  whlla  lnduatry 
facaa  critical  labor  abortagaa. 

o    legleletlon  and  regulation  hav*  ovarburdanad  many  training  program!  — 
particularly  CETA  —  with  tha  raault   that  local   Innovation  haa  been 
thvartad  and  flexibility  lmpalrad. 

m 

funding  f rob  lama 

*V    funding  pat  t  a  ma  undar  tha  Comprahenaiw  Employment  and  Trailing  Act  (CCTA)  hava 
been  highly  erratic*     gut  tha  ennuel  fluctuetlona  In  appropriation,  datellad  in 
Table  1.  tell  only  pert  of  the  »tory  of  the  harmful  efferte  of   funding  prectlcea  on 
the  admlni  at  rat  lcm  of  training  aervlcee.     In  taany  \oiri,  local  prja*  aponaora  vara 
oot  Informed  of  thalr  allocetiona  until   three  or  four  monthe  af tmt  the  beginning  of 
the  flacel  veer.     Tha  reault    la  thet  primo  oponooro  have  been  unek le  to  underteke  any 
meaningful  long-term  planning  actlvltlea,  and  ere  unebl*  to  ij^er  long-term 
ralat  lonahlpa  with  private  flrma  or  trelnlng  aubcor*t  reccori, 

In  addition  to  fluctuetlona  In  funding  l.va 1 e ,   there  ere  a}ec  yaer-to-yeer 
changes  in  prograo  oaphaala  end  lh  reguletiona  and  requ.lremanta.     Tha  date  in  Teble  1 
lUuetrete  the  auddan  .lncreeaea  end  cutbacki  In  the  Public  Service  Employment, 
eipeclelly  between  19*7  end   19S0.     Thla  required   locel  prima  aponaora  to  evltch  from 
an  amphaala  on  training  th«  structurally  unemployed  for  jobe  In  tha  private  eactor  to 
•  o  emphetle  on  greeting  jobm  for  the  count ercyc lice  1 ly  unemployed  for  opanlnga  in  the 
public  ae«tor  —  doting  e  period  when  the  netionel  economy  wea  expending  repldly  end 
locel  governcenta  wer»  undergoing  flacel  retrenchment.     There  hea  nleo  been  e  growth 
in  providing  tenpOrarv   !oba  tor  Vuuth  whlth  alao  dlvcrta  the  ateff  of  prime  aponaore. 
Employment.  aduCetlOn,  end  trelnlng  proRreaa  cannor  be  torn  down  en^ rebuilt 
overnight.     Quite  apart  from  tha  time  required  to  develop  end  learn  edmlnletretive 
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Tit  la  n  *ac 

Tf or marly  Tit  la  I) 


rst 

Tltla  ii-d 
(fortnarly  Tltla  II) 
Tltla  VI 

Subtotal 


Outlay*  for  CETA  Program* 

FY  1975-1911  

 [million*  o£  51  ~~ 

1975       1976       1977       1978      1979       1980  1M1* 

1,3  31     1,*97     1,756     1,992     1,102     2,143  2,001 

519  544  496  '  995  1,756  1,902  1,560 
319  1,817  2,341  4,^69  3,215  1,796  177 
131     2,431     2,137     5,764     5,041     3,691  2,437 


Tltla  II  -  National 
ActiviUaa 

191 

250 

262 

301- 

544 

503 

440 

Taxqatad  Youth 
Programs 

v- 

YETP 

4 

294 

556 

696 

759 

YCCIP 

60 

103 

122 

132 

YIEPP 

32 

77 

81 

26 

SYEP 

3B3 

475 

575 

670 

660 

721 

715 

Job  Corp* 

170 

111 

202 

210 

310 

470 

592 

YACC 

40 

139 

273 

234 

_iia 

''Subtotal 
Titla  VII  -  PSI 

553 

JS56 

821 

1,475 

2,04  9 

2,331 

2,479 

9 

117 

312 

Grand  Total 

2  ,920 

5,034 

5,676 

9  ,532 

9,436 

1,162 

7  ,669 

•fcatlmat.d   1981  »»  o(  August  1,  19il 
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procaduraa.  curriculum  d*v. lopmant .  training  ln.tructora.  and  davaloplng  acraa»ln| 

procaduraa         *l^^gt*  coo,imAn»  proc *     lut  ,VBn  ■°T"  ll*OTt,nK-  BO< 
mnlatalnlnj^thV  comfla*  natwork  of  tralnar..  job  davalopara.  and  prlvaca  comp.nl.. 

tab.,  maiiy  yaara  Co  co«f liti. 

Thara  hnva  alao  brnaa  K>n  aubtla  ihllti.    Tltiaa  hava  baan  dlvldad  np  with 
apaclal  iic  aaldaa frogman  hava  bun  raaulrad  tc  ..rv,  addltlonnl  "targat  grouna." 
nav  rngulati*4a.  nav  application  procaduraa.  and  reporting  cachnl«uaa  have  baas  andad 
•  •cb  tlma  CETA  goaa  through  tha  annual  appropriation,  procaaa.     Uch  of  thaaa  chamgaa 
abaorbad  ataff  tUty>  «»d  nodlflad  tha  local  training  "natvork.* 

Thara  ifa  almllar  problema  at  tha  acata  ana*  local  laval.  whara  tha  dlfflCultiaa 
ara  compoundad  by  non-colncldant  flacal  yaar..  ta«  limitation  rafaranda.  and  at  rem  g 
cyclical  fluctuatlona  In  revanuee.     Staca  and  loc«4  flacal  difficultly.  »■■« 
by  dafarrad  nalntananca  of  public  lnfraatmctura  and  by  tha  cloalng  of  non-mandacad 
aducatlon  and  training  prograna.     Storlaa  of  ln.tltutlon.  .hut-down  In  nld-yaar. 
program,  h*.tlly  cut.  and  In.tructoi.  l.ld-«ff  ara  b. coming  all  too  fraquant.  During 
tha  1170'a.  .tata  and  local  govammant.  hava  raapondad  to  fl.cal  difficult!.,  by 
d.farrlng  malnt.h.nca  of  public  lnf la.tructur.  and  by  clo.lng  non-m.nd.tad  aducatlon 
and  train lrffc  protrama. 

Finally,  tha  way  In  which  both  CETA  and  U  raaourcaa  hava  baan  allocatad  haa 
r.w.rd.d  local  offlcaa  for  tha  quantity  ot  -PpUcanta  ..rv.d  r.th.r  than  th.  aualltx 
of  ..rvir..     F.rlm|*anc.  x..ur..  .uch  ••  "coat  par  plac—nt"  and  'parent  po.ltlv.- 

t.rmln.lKma''  hava  .nCour.g.d  both  ayatam.  to  ...l.t  tho  la.t  -"vad.  and  h.v. 

offar.d  too  fw  inc.ntlv.  to  halp  th.  hard-to-traln  .nd  th.  h.rd-to-.-ploy  or  to 
con.ld.r  <h.  typ.  of  Job.  flU.d  bT  progra.  p.rtlcipanf.    Th-  f.ct  that  many  IS 
offlc.  -nd  prln.  .pon.or.  hava  glv.n  .p.ci.l  .tt.ntlon  to  th.  naadla.t  1-  •  cradlt 
to  loral  Initially.,  tath.t  than  to  th.  .y.t.n1.  daalgn. 
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Xc  li  difficult  to  resolvt  ttiese  problem*  within  the  framework  of  annual 
appropriations  sat  any  level  of  government ,     Annual  change ■  in  appropriation  levela 
are  destructive  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  system.    Annual  changes  in  goals  and 
program  design  are  inappropriate  because  legislators  have  only  a^^ months  data  and 
no  evaluationa  upon  which  they  can  judge  the  efficacy  of  last  year's  changes. 

In  the  training  syatem^which  iavolvea  major  commitments  by  both  the  federal  an 

atate  governnenta ,  the  uncertainties  of '  the  annual .  appropriationa  p'roceas  are 

especially  disturbing.    Many  stages  must  wait  until  spring  or  summer  to  respond  to 

Jt  ft 

federal  appropriations  and  program  chingea ' made  the  preceding  fall.     If  we  are  to  '•' 
provide  for  a  greater  role  for  state  governments  within  xthe  federal  aystem  in 
employment  and  training  policy,  the  annual  funding' of  training  programa  is  an 
unsuitable  mechanism.    The  National  Governors'  Association  has  concluded  that 
"funding  for  training  and  retraining  must  be  placed  on  a  more  stable  base  than  ip 
allowed"  by  the  vagaries  of  the  annual  or  even  biennial  federal  appropriations 
procea£.^  Mechanisms  shouH3»be  established  whereby  a  source  of  stable,  dedicated 
funds  are  available." 


MuLti-year  funding  would  offer  some  improvement.     However,  even  if  Cgngreas 
Ca*5»  mul9-year  obligations,  actual  appropriations  can  only  b°e  made  on  a  ^ 

to-year  basis.     Recent  rescissions  and  deferrals  and  the  past  history  of  the 
program  suggest  that  multi-year  funding  cannot  provide  much  security  to  t)he.  syatem. 
The,  UI  system  provides  a  more  relevant- model.    Unemployment  benefits  —  financed 
.through  stat*  trust  funds  — .protect- the  worker  from  the  traumatic  loss  of  income- 
that  would  otherwise  accompany  the  loss  of  a  job.     Access  to  training,  through  a 
dedicated  trust  fund,  would  guarantee  that  the  unemployed,  poor,  or  underdeveloped 
vould  be  able  to  gain  or  regain  skills  necessary  to.  earn  a  living. * 
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C   -  '  ' 

Duplication  and  Lack/ of  Coordination  *       ^  i 

Employment  and  training  programs  have  grown  in  an  ad -hoc  fashion.    With* aach  new 

•  ;  ......  » 

diagnosis  of  what  ails  the  national  economy  has  come  a  new  programs/or  the  renaming 


the  economic  status  of  the , individual  or  local  practice*.     Training  is  provided 


o    There  is  needlase  .duplication  in, programs  and  services.    A  CETA 

trainfing  program  may  replicate  one  offered  by.  a  nearby,  Itatc  financed 
vocational  education  institution ,  for  example.    Resoyrccs>are  vaetad as 
local  prime  sponsor's  and.  local  EoploymentnService  office's  both  purst^ 
job  placements  with  the  same  employers. 


',"  o     Individuals  requiring  labor  market  services  have  no  single  place  which 

can  provide  needed  information  on  what  services  are  available. 
01  recipients  are  prohibited  from  enrolling  in  training  programs  and  ES 
office*  rerely  have  adequate  information  about  what  treining  programs 
are  available  aqd  whet  financial  aid  is  offered. 

!    '  *  •  ' 

o    Coordination  among  different  agencies  is  rendered  difficult  by  con- 
flicting eligibility*  requirements  and  by  the  fact  that  6h*y  are 
administered  through  systems  that  serve  different  jurisdictions.  A 
CETA  prime  sponsor  does  not  serve  the  same  geographic  area  as  the 
local  vocational  eduction  system,  or  the  local  social  service  offices. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  constraint .  reform  of  employment  and  training  policy  must  create 

incentives  for  better  coordination  and  a  better  utilization  of  resources  at  all 

levsls-  of  government. 

Eligibility  Probleqtf  1  .» 

The  CETA  "system  is  narrowly  targeted  to  the  economically  disadvantaged.  While 

this  "at  risk"  population  requires  special  attention,  and  the  1978  CETA  amendments 

did  remove  much  abuse  of  the  system,  restricted  eligibility  creates  two  problems: 

o    First,  many  millions  of  low  income  workers  are  denied  access  to 
training  programs  because  they  earn  too  much  to  be  CETA  eligible 
but  too  little  to  be  able  to  afford  further  education  or  training. 
They  are  condemned  to  ill-paid  jobs  tilth  little  hope  of  career  t 
advancement.  . 

\  .  .  ' 

o    Second,  because  CETA  deals  only  with  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
participants  are  stigmatized.    .Jlany  potential  employers  refuse  to 
deal'with  the  CETA  program  because  they  believe  that  participants  are 
unmotivated  and  unproductive.     The  failure  of  the  CETA  program  to 
direct  its  training  programs  more  effectively  toward  the  needs. of 
industry  results,  in  large  part,  from  its  narrow  focus. 


If  ve  art  to  create  •  trained  labor  force  that  provldat  tnduatry  with  th«  skills  It 
oaadt  and  to  expand  opportunltlaa  for  tha  poor  and  low  income  Individuals,  national 
employment  and  training  policy  aust  aarve  a  broader  segment  of  the  labor  forca,  and 
Involve  tha  private  sector  son  directly. 
Intergovernmentel  Problems 

The  intergovernmental  atmcture  of  employment  end  treining  programs  la  aarlouely 
flawed.    There  is  no  cleer  eselgnment  of  functlonel  responsibility  among  federel, 
ststs  and  local  governments  —  only  of  responsibility  for  specific  programs;  funding 
C°T**  *r°"  *  varlac*  °*  »ourcaa;  and  guidelines  impoasd  from  ebove  srs  rsrsly  * 
eppropriete  to  meet  local  naede. 

A    maj^r  problem  is  thst  ths  CETA  system  ellows  ststs  govsrnsisnts  only  s  minor 
rols.    The  Nstional  Governors'  Assoclstion  has  argued  thet: 

To  bypess  ths  ststss  Is  in  ssssnce  to  ignore  the  governance 
structurs  which  defines  the  educetlon  eyetem,  the  criminel 
Juetlce  system,  Income  malntenence  programs,  tha  DI 
programs,  economic  development  activities  snd  othsrs  with 
whom  coordinstlon *ls  sought. 

Stetee  finance  more  than  50  percent  of  the  coete  of  public  educetlon  end  90  percent 

of  vocetlonel  educetlon.    They  have  e  direct  flecel  Interest  In  an  intagreted  system. 

Yet  pressnt  federel  reguletlone  njreclude  perellel  and  coordinated  Voc,  Ed  end  CETA 

systems. 

Second,  even  at  the  locel  level,  as  the  Netional  Assoclstion  of  Count les  has 
pointed  out,  the  CETA  system  is  fregmented  between  cities,  counties,  consortls  of 
counties,  end  belence  of  ststs  areea.    In  some  cities,  the  county  prime  sponsor's 
office  is  located  only  a  few  yerds  from  the  city  prime  sponsor's  offlcs.    Tet  both 
ere  offering  slnllsr  services.    The  artificial  rsstriction  of  prims  sponsors  to 
cities-  counties,  or  consortls  of  counties  with  s  minimum  populetloU  of  100,000 
prevents  the  formation  of  prime  sponsor  erees  thst  may  correepond  to  email  labor 
market  ereea.    At  the  aame  time  the  "consortium  bonus"  in  grsnt  si locations  has 
proved  insufficient  to  overcome  centrel  city-euburben  county  politlcel  probleme. 
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Third*  etetee  cannot  coordinata  thair  economic  devalopmant  and  training 
activitiaa  with  thoaa  of  prime  aponaora  bacauaa  they  havg  only  an  "adviaory"  rola 
outalda  tha  balanca  of  atata  arcaa. 

Finally,  tha  axtant  of  fcdaral  reguletory  conatrlctlona  on  local  prime  aponaora 
alao  eakee  atate-locel  coordination  difficult  (aaa  balov).     Inatcad  of  aatting 
outcome  goala  and  allowing  atataa  and  localltlaa  freedom  to  aalact  tha  approprlata 
way*  to  aaat  thoaa  goala,  U.S.  DOL  haa  provldad  datallad  regulatione  that  govam 
"proem"       well  aa  "product,"    Yet  Veehington,  D.C*,  la  such  laaa  awara  than  atatea 
and  localltlaa  of  what  IflJ*1  probleme  era  and  hov  thay  might  baat  ba  tackled. 

Reform  of  national  employmant  and  training  policy  muat  craata  a  ayatem  that 
foatera  cooperation  not  competition  among  federal,  atete,  and  local  unite,  that 
recognizee  the  intereete  end  expertiee  of  cheee  different  levele  of  government,  end 
thet  reverde  innovetion  end  etete  end  locel  cepecity-building ► 
Inadequete  Private  Sector  Participation 

Hoat  treining  ie  underteken  by  the  prlvete  eector.     Spending  by  prlvete 
compenlee  on  education  and  training  programa  for  their  employeee  have  been  eetimated  ^ 
et  $60  billion,  compered  with  ebout  $15  billion  by  fedcrel  etete  end  locel 
government*.    The  role  tff  the  public  eector  le  to  eeelet  thoee  who  will  not  be^elded 
by  the  neturel  development  of  the  economy  —  the  boete  that  will  not  be  floetad  by  e 
rlelng  tide.    But  the  public  progrene  muet.be  fully  coordinated  with  prlvete  eector 
ectivltiee  end  neede  if  the  greduetee  ere  to  get  permanent,  uneubeidlied  jobe. 
Unfortunately,  in  aoet  ereee,  productive  llnka  between  Voc  Ed,  CETA  and  private  flrme 
have  not  developed. 

There  heve  been  a  number  of  programa  deeigned  to  increeee  prlvete  eector 
involvement  In  the  treining  proceee  in  recent  yaere  —  ST1P,  HIRE.  PSIP  an4  PICe. 
However,  theee  progreme  tend  to  uae  the  "creem"  of  the  economicelly  dieedvenfeged  — 
thoee  aeeieet  to  employ.    Thie  ie  naturel  and  eppropriete  —  the  private  eector  muat 
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be  involved  In  enaurihg  tint  the  *n*at  ly-jnh-ready"  are  given  the  necessary  treining  . 
and  experience. 

However,  we  mat  carefully  consider  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  aerving 
the  ileadvantaged.     The  experience  of  PSIP  should  serve  as  an  example.     In  aome 
areas,  pica  and  prime  tponaora  have  worked  together,  or  PtCa  hava  taken  the  l«a<f,  and 
the  raault  haa  been  tort  effective  and  reeponeive  treining  programs.     However,  the 
euccceeee  hava  not  been  the  reeylt  of  mandated  infusion  of/ private  sector' authority 
provided yby  CETA  Title  VII,  but  the  product  of  a  long-incubating  procees  through 
which  public-private  relationehipa  ere  developed  et  the  local  level. 

Tha  preeent  elevated  role  of  the  private  ttctor  through  Title  VII  combined  with 
the  abaence  of  any  reaponeibi lity  and  liability  conferred  on  operational  PICe,  haa 
led  to  a  system  that  ia  intrinsically  edveraarial.     Private  firms  are  reluctant  to 
cooperate  with  the  CETA  system  becauae  of  the  ill-defined  role  of  the  private  eector 
in  Titla  VII  and  from  the  commonly  perceived  stigma  associated  with  CETA* 

A  more  direct  funding  acchaniem  would  lncreaae  private  aector  participation. 
Th«  National  Governor*'  Aaaocietion  haa  recommended  funding  training  programs  through 
employer  and  employee  dedicated  taxea  Beceuaa  Mauch  e  nechanlam  would  cauae  employers 
ta  'buy  into'  the  aystem  and  turn  to  it  to  meet  their  labor  force, needs;  employee* 
would  benefit  from  stabilized  reaourcea  for  training  aa  skill  demands  ahift," 
Excaaaive  Regulation 

The  CETA  system  is  notoriously  burdened  by  excessive  regulstions.     The  1978 
amandmente  —  a  reaction  to  the  fraud  and  abuae  paranoia  —  are  largely  reaponaible 
for  tha  regulatory  atraitjacket  that  now  binda  prime  sponsors.     In  order  to  ellow  for 
local  flexibility  and  initiative,  auiny  of  theae  stifling  snd  unneceaaary  reatrictiona 
impoaed*by  the  CETA  statute  end  by  U.S.  DOL  actiona  should  be  eliminated  in  the 
reauthorization  proceaa.     The  thouaanda  of  regulations  end  field  memoranda  than  hsve 
emanated  from  Uaehington  have  emphaeized  proceaa  over  product. 
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We  auet  discard  thost  regulation,  that  Impede  the  delivery  of  effective 
employment  and  training  services,  snd  recsin  only  chose  that  ensure  consistency 
between  che  actions  of  prime     sponsors  snd  che  objectivea  of  che  nsclonsl  employment 

and  training  polUv.     Particular  attention  should  be  given  co: 

o  ,  Regulatlona  chac  limit  che  uae  of  CETA  funda  on  incosie  generating 
ptojecta.     Theae  preclude  prime*  from  uaing  parclcipanca  co  develop 
aervicea  and  enterpriaea  chat  might  evencually  become  aelf-auatalning. 
Exeaplea  include  cranapor cacion  aervicea  for  lov-income  workers;  day 
care  centera;  waace  recycling  faclllclea  in  diacreaaed  neighbottiooda. 
In  an  age  of  local  fiacal  conacralnt,  auch  accivlciea  repreaenc  a 
viable  alcernacive  co  local  public  funding  of  aervicea.    And  we  ahould 
Recognlte  chat  training  the  dlaadvantaged  for  Joba  ahould  not  preclude 
offering  entrepreneurahip  opportunl tiea. 

o    Rigid  regulatory  deflnltiona  of  training  catagorlea  and  the  percentage 
aubaidy  that  accompaniea  them.     These  ahould  be  relaxed  in  order  to 
allow  local  prime  aponaora  to  tailor  prograaa  to  meet  local  employment 
opportunities. 


o    Kxi«asiv«  sdminlstrstlve  requirements  imposed  on  prime  sponsors. 
Qusrterly  reviews  and  veriflcaclon  of  eligibility  dupllcace  other 
report*,   for  example.  , 

o    Regulatlona  chat'  llalc  che  reiaburaemenc  of  privace  employer*  for 

On-the-job  Training  (OJT) .     Current  regulatlona  chac  limit  reiaburaement 
co  *0  percent  are  an  unneceaaary  reacrlccion.     A  eliding  ocale  atarting 
«c  100  percenc  may  prove  a  ion  flexible  tool. 

o    Regulaciona  governing  che  condiciona  under  which  acipenda  are  offered 
co  program  parclcipanca,  and  requireaenca  chat  acipenda  bn  paid  at  the 
alnlaua  wage  race,  reduce  program  flexibility  and  raiae  coaca. 

\n  general,  che  role  of  che  federal  government  ahould  be  co  aec, broad  program 

abject Lvea  and  to  leave  che  dealgn  of  admlnlacrative  detaila  and  programa  to  acate 

and  local  government  a.     To  cheae  adnlnlatraclve  functlona.  ahould  be  added  the  baalc 

fiacal  function  of  aupporting  programa  to  aid  the  economically  dlaadvantaged.  The 

federal  government  ha.  a  baalc  role  1*  Income  redlatribution  and  r*iat  aupport  that 

component  of  employment  and  training  aervicea  that  are  provided  to  the  poor.  Thia 

asaumea  that  che  poor  are  asalaced  and  also  chat  che  burden  of  chat  aaalacance  la 

•hared  by  all  Americana. 

CONCLUSION 

Inapice  of  cheae  weekneaaea,  we  ahould  repeac  thac  chare  are  many  aapecca  of  the 
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CETA  system  and  the  other  components  of  prasant  program*  that  ara  affactlva.  In 

generel.  CETA  investmsnts  In  training  ara  cost  sfftctiva.    Tha  prima  sponsor  and  PIC 

networke  hava  developed  contacts  with  thousand!  of  effsctlvs  trslnlng,  counssllng  and 

pUctMnt  Institutions  snd  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prlvata  smploysrs.  Tha 

plscamant  institutions  snd  with  hundrsds  of  thoussnds  of  private  amployars.  Tha 

challanga  wa  faca  is  not  how  to  re-invent  s  nationwide  trslnlng  system.     It  Is  how  to 

incorporsts  ths  parts  of  tha  praaant  systsm  thst  do  work  within  s  rstlonsl  ovsrsll 

framavork  within  which  tha  varloua  public  and  prlvata  aganclaa  and  inatltutlona  faca 

Incantlvaa  to  oparata  affactlvaly  and  aqultably.    And  tha  reform  of  tha  system  must 

bs  sccompllshsd  with  little  Incraaaa  in  total  public  spending. 

Tha  primary  objactlva  of  employment  and  training  policy  ahould  ba  tha  full 

utilization  of  tha  nation's  human  rasourcss.     This  1.  s  naceesary  pa rt  of  a  program 

for  national  economic  racovary'' —  sustain  ad  aconomlc  growth  raquiras  complementary 

loveetmenta  in  both  physical  and  husan  capital.     This  brosd  objscelvs  can  ba 

translated  Into  thras  major  goals:  . 

o    Enaurlng  that  amployars  hava  accaaa  to  an  adaquataly  tralnad  and 
aducatad  workforce  and  tha  institutions  nscssssry  to  rstrsln  or 
snhancs  employee  skills  whsn  nsCssssry. 

o    Ensuring  thst  sll  smploysss  snd  those  In  sssrch  of  employment  have 
have  eccees  to  placement,  sducstlon.  snd  trslnlng  ssrvlcss  nscssssry 
'        tc)  sscurs  full-time  smploymsnt  in  Jobs  thst  offsr  prospscts  for  carssr 
Improvement . 

o    Minimising  tha  work-dlslncsntlvss  Implicit  in  Income  tranefer  programs. 
Tha  following  chepter  dsscrlbss*  sn  sltsmatlva  netlonel  employment  and  treining 
system  that  meats  thsss  gosls  snd  svolds  many  of  tha  probleme  Inherent  In  preeent 
pollclea. 
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3.    TOWAUD  A  MATIOMAL  PIFLOtKEWT,  EDUCATION »  AW)  TtAlWIHC  »OUCT 

Tha  preceding  chapter  outlinad  tha  goale  of  a  national  employment,  educ/tlon, 
aad  training  policy,  and  tha  atrengthe  and  woekneaeee  of  praaant  program*.  Thla 
chaptar  preeante  an  elternative  that  embodlee  major  reform*  of  tha  funding  and 
admlnletretlve  etructure  of  prograaa  providing  employment,  education,  md  training 
•anrlcaa,  but  aalntaina  thoaa  alaaanta  of  tha  praaant  eyeteei  that  have  bean  proved 
affective  In  yeera  of  aarvlng  tha  needa  of  eejployere  end  employee a.    The  flret 
aaction  providae  an  overview,  end  tha  following  eectione  deecribe  elemente  of  the 
policy  in  more  detail, 

ovebview  or  a  kational  system 

The  net  lone  1  employmant,  education,  and  training  eyetem  propceed  in  thla  chapter 
would  eet  up  a  Job  Development  Adainia'tretion  (JDA)  thet  would  aeiuaa  the  functlone 
of  CETA,  the  Employaant  Service  (and  other  treinlng  program  euch  ee  WIH  and  youth 
prograaa).  and  tha  provieion  of  lebor  aarkat  information,  and  the  financing  of  the 
Vocetional  Education  eyetem.     JDA  would  be  jointly  edmlnletered  by  the  federal  and 
state  government e.     The  program  would  be  funded  by  employer  and  employee 
contrlbutione  into  en  Employment  end  Training  Tmet  Fund  (enalogoue  to  the  Ul 
eyetem).     IndivlMuale  would  receive  the  type  of  broad  labor  market  aervicee  evellable 
from  the  preeant  CETA  end  ES  ayetema,  but  tha  JDA  atructura  would  guerentee  acceee  to 
employment  and  training  programa  to  a  broader  aaction  of  tha  workforce  through 
vouchera  and  greatly  increeee  the  participation  of  private  employere  in  the  treinlng 
ay  at em, 

Tha  main  featurea  of  tha  propoaed  ayetea  covered  in  the  following  eectione  ere: 
o    Financing;  » 
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o    Administration  and  Sarvlca  DaHvary; 

o    Accaaa  to  Sarvlcaa. 
rMAWCIIIC  THE  JQ1  DEVTXOfHDtT  ADM1MISTHATI0W  , 

At  tha  con  of  tha  propoaad  national  aaployaant,  education,  and  training 
etretagy  la  a  Job  developaant  payroll  tax  (JDT)  that  would  ralaa  $18  billion  In 
FY  19i3  to  finance  the  Job  Development  Aaainlet rat  Ion .     (For  a  dlacueeioo  of  why  a 
•  ayroll  tax  la  uaee  oee  Table  2Tf*Tti1a  — w  rai  rapra— nta  no  nav  oat  .pending  or 
incraaeed  texea.     JDTtg^ld  raplaca  tha  $10  billion  spent  froa  fadaral  aad  state 
ganaral  ravanuaa  on  CElB|  OSES,  Vocational  Education,  wm,  TJTC,  othar  training 
incentives  and  progreae  and  labor  market  Information  functions. 

Tha  JDT  would  ba  a  nationwide  tax  of  1.30  parcant  on  tha  flrat  $20,000  in  groaa 
annual  aarnlnga  for  tach  employee  —  1.00  parcant  paid  by  tha  employer  and  0.30 
parcant  paid  by  tha  employee.1    Tha  employee  could  cradit  73  parcant  of  tha  tax  paid 
agalnat  federel  personal  lncoae  tax  —  ao  that  tha  aaxlaua  incraaaa  any  Individual 
would  faca  would  ba  leee  than  30  canta  a  week.     Tha  aaployar  could  offaat  30  parcant 
of  tha  tax  aa  a  cradit  agalnat  fadaral  corporate  Income  taxaa,  and  30  parcant  agalnat 
atata  buelneee  taxaa. *    Tha  praaant  fadaral  component  of  tha  FUTA  tax  uaad  for 
edalnlstret Ion  of  UI  and  aupport  of  tha  fadaral  and  atata  £S  ayttem  ($3.2  billion) 
would  ba  gradually  raducad  ovar  thraa  yaara  raflactlng  tha  tranafar  of  Eaploymant 
Sarvica  function*  to  tha  JDT,     In  effect,  tha  JDT  raplacaa  ganaral  ravanua  fund^ng*oT 
employment,  training  *nd  labor  aarket  actlvltlaa  at  borh  tha  fadaral  and  atata  laVal. 


Tha  JDT  ravanuaa  would  flow  dlractly  Into  truat  funda  and  not  ba  an  "on-budgat"  ltta. 
■ovever,  tha  fadaral  governaent  would  atlll  control  eXpandlturaa  undar  the  ayataa  by 
eettlng  tha  tax  raU 'and  hanca  total  ravanuaa,     Stata  tfl  truat  funda  would  raaain 
Intact. 

During  tha  first  tvo.jjaara  of  tha  prograa,  tan  parcant  of  theigroee  JDT  ravanuaa 
collected  from  aaployara  and  eaploveeP  In  tha  atata  and  tha  fadaral  portion  of  FUTA  (  v 
would  ba  Mt  aside  In  State  Emergency  Reeerve  Funda.     Thaa*  could  only  ba  drawn  down 
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A  r  ('jeer,  t  ■  t^r  PliR  »  Favri»ll  Tan  to  Finance 
Ihe  Propped   'r-Y-  l<evr  loptsent  Adta*.  n  it  t  ra  t  inn 


!»,e  ji  p.'Oal  f'i  *r  additional  pavr'-U  tax  f«-r.  t  cp  of  FICA.   FtTA  and 
w«f«»«tr*«  .  *epen»ari  -      iuv  itu  autprialng  and  i  uu  til  «r  -  p  ruduC  t i.v «  In  that  It 
will  ral*«  the  cost    ft   labor.     Hovever.   thara  are  cr>arpelling  arguaante  to 
jueltfy  the  tax  in  tha  form  in  whUh  it    is  propoeed  Kara.  „ 

o     It  ia  tdaU.nl*  t  rat  iva  ly  elaple.     Tha  n«(«aaarv  Information  and 
pruvadjraa  ara  alraady  1jj  placa. 

o     it   la.   in  taaaoct.  a  "uiir  Ui"  paid  for  by   thou   that  benefit 
trcm  tha  ay at a*.     Eaplovern  will  an joy  tha  advantage a  of  a 
better- t  reified  and  sort  productive  workforce,   and  employees 
wiil  experience  the  hlghef  wagaa  and  Inrrtaaed  amp loyabi 11 t y 
that  • Tf active   training  provldae, 

o     The  daditared  tax  will  provide   thoia  paying  with  a  aenae  of 
w i h*  ip   • n  the   iyatea  which,   coup  lad  with  an  lncraaae  In 
;tlv«>«  pt.t  >r  par  l  it  ipat  l(>n  In  the  adalni  at  rat  ion  of  tha  IDA 
»  .  »'ca  wilt    »ead  t  v  cu(h  greater   coope  rat  i  m»  be  t  we  en  pub  lit. 
a?  d  private  aveieae. 

»ln,e  o»at  »l   the  lax  la  rift  net  a*  a  credit   egalnal  exlnting 

at  , J  »ln,  t  the  federal  part   of   the  F  TA  tax  will  he 
, '  acted  ,'iit  »   rhe  pT"pnoed  tax  represent*  little  ne  i  m<  rtao« 
in  the  bulden  ">f  pavrt'll  taxcu.     in  fact,  aa  the  aVtten  will  A 
tealise  adai n I ■ t re t  1 ve  aavingo  nvef  the  preaent  eyelets,  and 
a*  tcpl^vaent i  edutation,   and  training  programs  will  be  acre 
J;t»,  (td  f«    jrlvate  »«<  t   r  noc?d»,    the  at  lual   i  o-rt  of  labt'T 
vlil  da-  line 
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during  ••vara  reteaalone  (identified  by  •  atata  "trigger")  unemployment  rata). 
Stataa  would  have  to  develop  meeeurea  to  anaura;     1)  that  tha  "trl||arM  wee  only 
pullad  in  12  month*  out  of  48;  and  2)  that  during  othar  months,  tha  emergency  fund 
waa  raplanlahad.     Each  yaar,  unspent  fund*  fro*  atata  and  local  programa  would  ba 
raturoad  to  tba  raapactlva  atata4!  emergency  raaarva  fund,     Thaaa  emergency  raaanra 
tuode  will  create  an  automatic  count  a r eye  1  lea  1  component  to  aarva  tha  lncraaaad  g 
demand  on  tha  eyetam  during  economic  dovnturne. 
Plat rlbut Ion  of  Funda 

Tba  JDT  ravanuaa  would  ba  apllt  —  with  35  parcant  going  to  tha  fadaral  Job 
Development  Admlnlet rat  Ion  and  6  5  parcant  going  directly  to  Stata  Job  Da va lopmeat 
Truat  Funda  (tha  ayataai  la  repreaeetad  dlagrammat lcally  In  Flgura  2).     Stataa  that 
wlahad  to  lncraaaa  their  apandlng  on  employment  and  training  actlvitiee  could 
euaalamant  tha.  beelc  JDT .  ^  with  100  parcant  of  tha  additional  ravanuaa  flowing 
dlractly  Into  thalr  own  truat  funda.     Tha  atata  supplement  could  either  ba  an 
appropriation  fro*  ganaral  ravanuaa  to  tha  truat  fund  or  an  addition  to  tha  payroll 
tax. 

Tha  35  parcant  fadaral  portion  of  ravanuaa  collactad  would  ba  uaad  for  two 
aurpPaaa:     to  aupport  f edere  1-level  functiona  (dlacuaaad  balow)  and  to  anaura  accaaa, 
at  tha  local  lava  1 ,  of  economlcelly  dlaadvantagad  paraona  to  JDA  aarvlcaa.  (Tha 
reeeon*  for  fadaral  lnvolvaaiant  ara  llatad  In  Tabla  3.) 

Savanty-flve  parcant  of  tha  fadaral  ravanuaa  would  ba  allocated  dlractly  f row 
tha  fadaral  government  to  local  Job  Development  Admlolet ret  Ion  officee  and  could  ba 
uaad  only  to  provide  eervlcea  to  tha  economically  dlaadvantagad  (aeeent ial ly ,  tha 
praaent  CETA  Title  U-allglbla  population).    Thaee  federal  funda  would  ba  uaad  to  pay 
for  90  percent  of  the  coata  of  providing  eervicee  including  placement,  remedial 
aduceton,  amployeblllty  development,  trelning,  end  counaaling  to  eligible 
{.  ert  lc  lpent  •  .  eupp  lament  ad  by  e  tan  percent  atate  match. 
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rigure  2 


Employer  a  and  Employ*** 
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fund* 
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Collected  by  States 
who  ratain  65% 


20%  Ratain*  I 
by  State* 

fort 


Auditing 

Acer adit 

Advisory 

Council 

Dam.  Proj 

Emergency 

Programs 

Info, 
collectin 
i.  diat. 


35%  to 
Local 
School 
Boards  fox 
Second ary 
School 
Voc.  Ed 


To  Pad*  Govt* 
of  which 


t 


25%  Retained 
by  Pad.  Govt 
for  ? 

1)  Policy 
2  ^Auditing 
3)  Native 
American* 
etc 
Info 

Collecting 
&  diat 
Research 


4) 


3) 


Locel  Job  Development  Administration  Offices 


o    Pedersl  funds  used  to  fund  programs  for  the 

economically  dissdventaged 
o    Stste  funds  used  for  Vocational  Education, 

plscement,  and  other  labor  market  services. 


The  sllocations  of  state  rasources  would  not  be  federslly  mandated 
and  are  intended  as  an  example,  not  a  federelly  legislsted  procedure 
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f  Fada r «  1  _A1 1  i-;tit  utiijpr  tht 
rj   Tot  Tjavalopoant  Adjaln  ljat  rat  Inn 


laic*.   £   .e:  rj&v :  t    t  % 
fur  thraa  r * ••on • 


*.*-n  if»g  t*ia  furutlora  of  lo<*l 


To  eniuri  that   lha  at  on  <aU  a  i  lY  disadvantaged  art  aarvad.  tacauaa 
t  ha  fadarai   fundo  cm  .onlV  ba  uaad  to  »aat   tba  aarvUa  raqulravanta 

f  tha  tit  udv»f.ti|cd.  tbalr  allegation  of  fadarai  funda  anluraa  chat 
atata  and  Umi  ayalaaa  will  aalritaln  and  »van  »ipand  thoaa  aarvlcaa 
v>r  r  1  a* t  losing  aubatantlal  fedara?  ill  tationt. 

To  anaura  that  "high  naad"  araaa  hava  adaqua  raf  raaou  r  c  aa  to  urvt 
chair  dlaadvantagad  population.     TTi«  funda  would  ba  allocatad  among 
l'Xal  attlCm*  according  10  naad  { l  ha  Unal  unc«ploy*int   rata,  nuaaSar 
nf  v*  I  far  a  rat  lptanta  or  par  taplta  Incmm  (   for  naapli;  ,  auch  Ilka 
t ha  praaant   funding  of  CETA,     Thua  an  araa   that  axpatlancad  althar 
yrlical  yr  atructural  ditUni  which  would  raduca  truat  fund  1 
r«vtnu«i  whlla  lmraaalng  daaumda  on  th*  ayataa.  would  ba  anaur*d 
a  ?ca  "ptr{  act  Ion"  thrtui|h   Incraaaad  fadatal  allocation*. 

T»-  anaura  that  l  ha  fadaral  g>»varn»ant  ha»  Inftraatlon  f  rota  «arh 
I.mI  JtJA  l>  f  f  1  ( •  from  whlth  to  coaplla  natlonwlda  data  on  labor 
eu»rk«(  ra«y!a,  pragma  par  f  oraanr a  . 
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TMg  l«d«r^l  portion  woukd  be  eU.'ratad  by  lorauli  d,irattl¥  to  lotel  J  OA  aervlee 
delivery  ^•■■^i&hlt  formula  would  be  baaad  up<  n  meeeuree  o(   naad         tha  number  of 
unemployed  and  t  fte   Incidence  of  povert*.   fur  eaemple         »lr.llar  to  tha  procedure 
tu  eiiowet*  <  FTA  fund*  to  prise   eprnii   ra       The  bal*n<  •  U :  *i  perrent)  of   tha  federel 
portion  wculd  be  ueed   fof   the   (unction*  deetrlbed  In  tha   naxt  eectlon. 

TTiia   flnamlng  ayetem  would  offer  aavaral  advantage*.     Tha  ercuta   funding  eyetem 
would  avoid  Yaet-to-yaat   fluctuation.  In  budget  a.     Thla  would  ell.**  long-term 
planning.     The  funding  would  alio  ba  automatically  <ount  err  yc  1  Ice  1  —  building  up 
reeervee   In  tha  Truet   funde  during  perlcde  of   low  unemployment  to  provide  training 
'and  education  eervUee  when  economic   growth  alovad 
AJMflSXSTIUlIIOS  AM)  S  EH  VICE  OrLXVUT 
The  Fede  re  1    *■  la 

rive  print  Ipel   t  ede  ral- leve  I   ettlvltlee  vfculd         aupported  b)    the   ;  *,  percent 
federel  funding  portion  > t he t  pott  Inn  ol   federel  r«v«nue»  not  dletrlbuted  to  local 

;r>A  r.f f i( > 

o     letting  overell   employment   end  trelnlng  goele  end  perfkjrm»n*e  etenderdei 

o     AdmUiM  ret  Ion  "f   employment  end  trelnlng  progreee  fur  net  lve  Amerltene, 
lamlgrente  end  migrant    farm  workere, 

o     T>»e  .  .))]•(  tlun.   proteeelngt  end  dletrlbutlon  to  eteteP  of   netlonel  lebof 
market    information      Thle  would   Include   (NOlCr  end  BIS  furctlone): 

-  Fetlmatlon  of   national,   etete  and   JoCel   Unemployment  letee; 
Eatlmetlon  of  netlonel.  Mitt  end  local  employment  detaby  ^ 
Induetrv  end  occupation; 

-  project  lone  of   p< rupationel  neede  In  the   future;  » 
The  development  of  e  national  Job  vetanclep  date  benk- 

o     fteeeerth  end  eveluetlon  or*Q&nploymen?   end  trelnlrtg  l»*u{a.     The  reeultt 
would  be  dletrlbuted  to  etetV   JDA  Pgancle*       The   fedejel^DA  would  act 
a*  e  .  leet lnghowee  for   rel«ve\  materiel. 

b     Monitoring  end  auditing  of  ™A  ope  ret  Ion  a  to  eOeure  thet 

performance  g««W  wete  met   end  the;    funde  were  epent   *»n  eligible 
ertlvltlee  and  participants   (tee  h^elow) 


ft 
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The  Stiti  Role  - 

A  Stete  Job  Development  Board  aha 11  racaiva  and  edminieter  JDT  revanuaa  paid 

into  the  truat  funda  for  four  purpoaaa:     1)    to  rabuild  emergency  rceervee  (aea 

below);  2)  to  diatributa  to  local  high  echools  for  eecondery  achool  vocational 

adueation  and  for  program  for  high  achool  drop-oute;  3)  to  local  JDA  officaa  for 

eervlce  delivery  and  local,  progrem  support;  *)  to  pay  for  the  etete  edministsrsd 

oparatione  deecribed .below.    The  ellocetion  procedure  would  be  deeigned  by  the  State 

JDA  Boerd  in  c/neultetion  with  local  JDA  officee  end  in  coaplience  with  overell 

f ede re 1  guidelines. 

The  Staca  Job  Development  Boerd  would  be  reeponeible  for: 

o    Setting  etete  employment  end  treining  goele  end  performance  atendarde; 

o    Monitoring  end  euditing  of  locel  JDA  officee  to  anaure  compliance  with 
federel  funding  reguletione  end  etete  requiremente; 

o    Accrediting  treining  progrema;  collecting  end  dieeemineting  dete  on 
plecement  ratae  and  everege  cerninge  of  greduatae  from  ell  public  end 
proprietery  treining  programs; 

.     o    Collecting,  proceeeing,  end  diet ribu ting  labor  market  information; 

o    Adminiatretion  end  finance  of  the  Stete  Advisory  Council  on  Vocetional 
Education,  Employment  end  Treining.    Thie  Council  would  be  comprieed  of: 
etete,  county  end  city  elected  off iciele;  edminietretore  of  education, 
economic  development;  eociel  eervices,  end  employment  end  treining 
egenciee;  privete  compeniee;  endJ  of  locel  JDA  boerde.    It  would:    ect  ee 
e  cleeringhouee  on  informetion  on  vocetionel  educetion,  employment,  and 
training  ieeuee;  eveluete  locel  progreme;  coordinete  the  ectivitiee  of 
locel  JDA  boerde;  prepere  an  annuel  report  on  etete  employment  end 
treining  iesuee; 

o    Funding  demonstrstion  projscts  in  locsl  JDA  officss  or  Joint  progrsms 
with  dther  etete  egenciee  (Education,  Buaineee  Development  or  Social 
Servicee  for  example); 

o    Funding  emergency  relief  progreme  for  locslitiss  sffsctsd  by  closing 
of  mejor  plente,  or  other  economic  dielocetion. 

The  Stete  JDA  eyetem  would  be  edminietered  by  e  Job  Development  Boerd.  Thie 

Boerd  mede  up  of  15  membere  with  non-coincident  terme,  end  ep pointed  by  the  Governor 

would  include:* 
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o    Four  heads  of  Stat*  egenclee  reeponeible  for  labor, education, 
end  eoclel  eervlcee; 

o    Five  repreeentetlvee  of  private  industry; 

o    Tvo  repreeantativaa  of  labor; 

o    Two  repreeentetlvee  of  community  beeed  organisation*; 
o    Tvo, local  government  officials, 
Tba  Board  would  appoint  an  axacutlva  ataff.    FuncttDna  of  Tha  Stata  Enployment  and 


Training  Council  and  Stata  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  would  ba  subsumed 
under  the  Stete  JDA  Board. 

The  Stete  JDA  Board  would  be  reeponslble  for  performing  the* direct  etete 
function*  identified  abova,  determining  the  procedure  through  which  etete  funde  are 
allocated  to  local  JDA  officee,  end  for  eneurlng  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
Employment  end  Trelning  Tniet  Fund.    It  would  do  eo  in  much  the  eeme  wey  that  it 
ensuree  tha  integrity  of  the  UI  Truet  Fun£<  i.e..  by  either  increeeing  the  tex  rete 
oV  by  changing  benefit  eligibility  end  benefit  levele  within  broed  federel 
guldellnee.    The  federel  government  would  make  it  claer  thet  it  would  provide  no 
"bell-out"  to  funde  that  experienced  e  deficit.    The  tero-intereet  rete  loana  , 
provided  by  Weehington  to  UI  funde  during  the  1970' e  deleyed  the  making  of  aound 
adjustment e. *  Thie  eecepe  velve  would  not  be  offered  to  Joh, Development  Truet  Funde, 
elthougb  the  reeerve  funde  would  provide  e  countercyclical  cuahion. 

Stetee  wculd  heve  coneidereble  flexibility  in  deeigning  the  edminiatretive 
eyetem  for  cerrying  out  their  reeponeibilitiee  end  for  elloceting  etete  funde  to 
eupport  locei  JDA  ssrvics  delivery  eyeteme.    The  eyete»  end  proceduree  ueed  would  be 
e  reeult  of  policiee  developed  by  the  Stete  Job  Development  Boerd,  in  complience  with 
federel  guldellnee  end  in  coneultetion  with  locel  JDA  Boerde  (which  ere  deecrlbed 
under  "Locel  Role,"  below).    Following  ie  en  illuetretive  exemple  of  how  the  eyetem 
night  ope  rete.    The  etructure  would  be  etete  deeigned  end  not  federelly  mendeted: 
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Of  tha  atata  JDA  funda  diatributad  aach  yeer,  AS  parcant  could  ba  allocatad 
among  local  JDA  officea  to  pay  for  eligible  labor  market  activitiaa  including  tha  tan 
parcant  atata  match  for  eerviceji  to  tha  economically  diaadvantagad.  Thirty-fiva 
parcant  could  ba  allocatad  among  local  high  achooX  boarda  through  tha  local  JDA 
offices  to  pay  for  vocational  education  in  aacondary  echoole,  undar  a  formula  that 
anaurad  that,  in  tha  firat  three  yeere,  no  school  would  raceiva  laaa  than  it  would 
have  racaivad  undar  pravioua  atata  financing  mechanisms.    Tha  funda  could  eleo  ba 
uaad  to  aaaiat  in  tha  financing  of  apecial  education  and  training  prograaa  for  high 
achool  drop-oute.     Tha  Control  involvement  of  the  locel  JDA  officee  in  funding  ell 
employment  end  treining  programs  would  aneure  that  local  echoole  did  not  duplicate 
progress  offered  by  community  collegee,  the  locel  JDA  office  directly,  or  locel 
vendors  in  the  JDA  eyetem. 

Past-sscondery  vocational  aducetion  would  ba  financed  primarily  through  the  45 
percent  etete  funde  flowing  to  locel  JDA  officee  (through  the  voucher  redemption 
proceet  daecribed  below). 

The  primary  delivery  end  coordineting  mecheniem  for  employment  end  treining 

i 

ecrvlcae  would  ba  the  local  JDA  eyetem.    Thie  would,  in  effect,  iittegrete  the  local 
CETA  prime  eponeor  officee  end  the  ES  officee.    Over  time  the  structure  of  tha  locel 
network  would  evolve  in  two  weye: 


o    Firet,  in  the  eecond  yeer  of  the  JDA  eyetem,  federel  funde  dietributed 
directly  to  the  locel  JDA  officee  would  contein  e  ten  percent  bonue  for 
county-vide  JDAe.     In  the  third  yeer,  etetee  would  eleo  be  required  to 
provide  e  ten  percent  county-wide  bonue.     After  the  fourth  yeer,  no 
sub-county  JDA  eyetem  would  be  eligible  to  receive  either  federel  or 
etete  funds.     The  purpoee  ia  to  minimize  the  weeteful  competition 
between  city  and  county  systems  end  to  encourege  tha  development  of  JDA 
the  development  of  JDA  "Juriedictione"  thet  correepond  to  labor  market 
erees.     Thie  lergcr  eyetem  would  eleo  correepond  more  cloeely  to  eociel 
eervice  snd  educetion  Juriedictione,  which  will  remove  e  major  berrier 
to  coordinetion  among  the  three  systems. 

o    Sscond,  the  "100,000  populetion"  minimum  (ueed  under  the  CETA  prime 
eponeor  eyetem)  will  be  removed  for  coneortie  of  countiee.    Thie  will 
ellow  the  edminietretively  cumbersome  "Balance  of  State"  eyetem  to  be 
repleced  by  eete  of  coneortie  thet  correepond  to  email  lebor  market 
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but  would  have  aquel  edmlnletretlve  ttending  vith  other  local  JDA 


e  yet  ems. 


Each  local  JDA  eye tern  will  ba  governed  by  a  board  that  would  parallal  tha  Stata 
J DA  Board.     It  would  includes  local  alactad  offlclala  (city  sod  county),  local 
aocial  aarvlca  and  education  edminiet retore ,  privata  industry ,  labor*  and  cititene  at 
lerge.    Thla  board  will  appoint  tha  Executive  Diractor  and  staff  of  tha  local  SDK 
ay a tern  and  approva  expmndlturee.    Thla  will  anaura  reeponeiveneee  of  tha  eyetem  to 
local  neede,  and  a  mora  dlract  involvement  of  tha  privsta  aactor. 
fupctlona  of  Local  JDA  Offlcaa 

Moat  of  tha  function*  and  reeponeibil it iee  of  local  JDA  offlcaa  hava  already 
been  mentioned.    They  include*: 

o  Information 


—  Job.  Vecenciee  (locel,  etete,  national); 

—  faople  eeeklng  work  (ekllle.  experience); 

—  Available  educetion  end  training  programs; 

—  Occupational  naede  (dete  end  project  lone); 

—  Referral  to  eupport  eervicee  (dey  care,  traneportetion,  etc.). 
o  Placement 

—  Screening,  eptltude  teetlnf ; 

—  Counaeling  (eeeletence  with  reeume  preperet ion) ; 
Interview  technlquee,  Job  clube.  etc.)* 

—  Tex  credit  eligibility  certif lcetion  (etete 
end  federel); 

—  Contracting  for  epeclel  placement  eervicet. 


o    Mandeted  Servlcee 

—  Servlcee  for  veterana  and  the  handicapped; 

~  Ul  check  dletrlbutlon  end  eligibility  verlf lcetion; 

—  Foodetamp  work  requirement; 

—  Plenning  end  coordinating  locel  JDA  ectivity. 
o    Educetion  end  Trelning 

—  Llnkegee  with  high  echoolt  through  career  couneeling 
end  eecondery  echool  Voc.  Ed.  curriculum  development; 

—  Approving  privete  eector  trelning  progress  including 


epprenticeehip; 
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—  Voucher  pracaaalng; 

—  PUctMnt  of  lndlviduala  la  end  contracting  for 
rwidlil  14.,  Voc.  Id.,  OJT  end  other  eccredlted 
training  program*; 

—  Accrediting  training  program*  and  lnatltutiona 
aligibla  for  voucher  participanta;  x  + 

—  Daaigming  nav  aducaticm,  apprant icaahla,  and  training 
program*  to  Mat  buaineee  naada,  vbara  not  available; 

—  Admlnlatarlng  or  contracting  for  apacial  training 
aarvlcaa  vbara  not  available  from  azlatlng  lnatltutiona 
to  Mat  tbi  naad  of  epeclflc  client  group*  for 
amoloyeblllty  development . 

o    Job  Development  and  Craatlon 

—  Developing  aubeldleed  work  experience  program*  vitb 
public  egenclee,  not-for-profit  corporatlona  and 
with  prlvata  lnduetry; 

—  Developing  nav  enterprleee  to  provide  Joba  and 
training  for  tha  economically  dleedventaged; 

—  Community  economic  development  actlvltlaa. 

Tha  local  JDA  offlcaa  ahould  not  ba  aaan  aa  a  duplication  of  afforta  undertaken 
by  local  community  collagaa,  high  achoole,  aoclel  eervlce  offlcae,  or  thoaa  en— unity 
baaad  organization*  that  heve  provided  many  of  the  eervlcee  under  CETA.    It  la, 
aaaantially.  a  mechanlen  thet  eneuree  that  ell  theee  efforte  ere  coordinated  and  that 
duplication  la  avoided.    The  locel  JDA  office  would  be  able  to  cor  tract  with  exieting 
Inatltutione  and  egenclee  to  provide  eervlcee  for  lte  client  population  —  but  only 
if  tha  contrectore  have  provided  aarvlcee  affectively  end  if  they  do  not  overlep  with 
thoaa  offered  by  other  potential  contrectore.    The  locel  JDA  jot  flee  le  e  conduit 
through  which  almoat  ell  employment,  education,  end  t reining  funde  would  flow,  end 
would  heve  the  eteff  cepeclty  and  tha  edmlnletretive  flexibility  to  avaluete 
contractor  performance,  end  develop  lnnovetlve,  performanca-beeed  contract*. 

JDA  eteff  would  Include  not  only  CETA  end  U!E$  pereonnel  (If  deemad  appropriete 
by  tha  locel  board),  but  may  aleo  Include  pereonnel  "out-atetlonedM  from  locel  high 
achool  boarda,  aoclal  aervlce  officaa,  and  higher  aducetlon  lnatltutiona  (under 
contrect  to  JDA) . 
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ACaSS  TO  SfUVlCES 

Tha  local  JDK  ay  at  am  will  provide  the-  full  rmngm  of  job  divilopMnt,  employment 
and  trelnlng  aarvlcaa  now  provldad  by  CETA  end  tS  and  would  provide  a  "elngle-inteke" 
faint  for  everyone  (employere  and  aaiployaaa)  requiring  labor  market  aarvlcaa.  A 
major  advantage  af  the  J DA  ay a tea  la  that  It  would  provide  a  much  broadar  accaaa  than 
tha  preeant  ay  a  tern  but  would  maintain  a  apaclal  amphaale  oa  group a  moat  In  naad  of 
aarvlca:     tha  dleedventagad  and  unaklllad  population  aad  Cba  working  poor.    At  Cha 
aama  tlma  through  a  ay  a  tarn  of  tax  cradlta  and  vouchara,  cha  dlaplacad  workar  and  tha 
mlddla  lncoma  workar  In  naad  of  retraining  or  aklll  upgrading  would  ba  earvad. 
Accaaa  to  tha  ay  a tea  would  ba  through  traditional  CETA  and  DIE!  nacaanleaa  aa  wall  aa 
through  aarnad  vouchar  cradlta  and  graduated  In  tarma  of  economic  aead.  Employer 
participation  would  alao  ba  atrangthanad.     la  addition  to  participating  on  tha  JDA 
Boards,  aaployera  can  accaaa  tha  funding  machanlaa  for  training  of  thalr  ex la ting 
amployaaa  aa  wall  aa  for  new  workara. 

"Acceee"  of  dlffarant  aagmanta  of  tha  labor  markat  would  bat 

o    Employere.    All  prlvata  aactor  f 1  ram  would  hava  accaaa  to  tha  ayatam  In 
tha  following  way a: 

—  To  fill  job  vacanclaa.  Tha  JDA  would  of  far  a  local*  atatawlda  or 
nationwide  Hating  of  job  vacanclaa  (dapandlng  upon  tha  company 'a 
wiahaa) ,  and  acraanlhg  of  applicanta. 

—  To  flnanca  "in-houee"  training  progreme.    Companlee  could  of far 
training  prograaa  to  thalr  amployaaa  which*  If  approved  by  tha 
local  JDA  loard,  could  ba  financed  through  employee  vouchere  (aee 
Teblee  4  end  5). 

—  Employment  aad  training  policy.    Through  their  role  in  the  local 
JDA  boarde,  companlee  could  aaelet  in  identifying  future  trelnlng 
neede,  daelgnlng  naw  training  lnltlatlvee,  and  In  aneurlng  that 
education,  employment  and  trelnlng  prograaa  operete  to  meat 
prlvete  eector  neede. 

—  When  hiring  for  e  job  requiring  either  "in-houee"  or  institutional 
trelnlng,  an  employer  would  eeek  a  potentlel  employee  with  e 
voucher*    Thle  would  be  done  through  the  JDA  office.     Each  new 
hire  would  therefore  be  mora  valuable  to  the  amployer* 

o    UI  Racipiente.     Theee  individuals  would  heve  ecceee  to  the  amUlovini 


aarvlcaa: 
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Eligibility  for  Education  and  Trajtnlnj  Vouchara 


Ooa  or  cha  aoat  algnlf leant   Innovation!  within  cha  JDA  ayataa  la  tha 
guarancaed  accaaa  of  tha  working  population  Co  aducatlon  and  training  prograaa 
through  cha  accuawlat  ion  of  cradlta  coward  an  " ad u cat  Ion  and  tralnlag  vauchar.* 
Tbaaa  vouchara  could  ba  uaad  by  cha  Individual  Co  pay  for  any  accradlcad  education 
or  training  progra*.  offarad  by  public  or  prlvaca  lnadcudona  or  flnaa.  Kovavar, 
It  should  ba  acraaaad  that  a  dlaadvancagad  or  Vnaaployad  Individual  doaa  not  hava 
Co  hava  acqulrad  a  vouchar  In  ordar  to  ba  aocldad  Co  iaaor  aarkat  aarvlcaa  fro* 
cha  local  JDA  offlca.    Tha  vouchari  »ra  a  ayataa  that  broadana  accaaa  Co  aducacla-n 
and  training  prograaa  and  allowa  graatar  fraadoa  for  Individual  cholca. 

Cradica  would  ba  accuaulacad  in  cha  following  waya. 

1)     Ecp 1 oyma n t ,     For  aach  aor  ch  worked  at  an  annual  talary  (full  tima 

aqulvalant)  of  $10,000  (or  a a  low)  9)0  would  ba  «arnad.     For  aach  $1000  In 
'additional  annual  aqulvalanc  aalaryr  cha  aonchly  cradle  would  bi  raducad 
by  95.  •  ThoM  earning  abova  920.000  would  nm  no  cradle  but  would  ba  abla 
to  daduct   tha  coat  of  aducatlon  and  Cralnlng  prograaa  taken.  av«n  If  not 
ralatad  Co  chair  preeent  job.   f roa  thalr  taxable  Income,  *  farc-tlae 
aaployaaa  would  racalva  a  pro-rated  cradle   toward  a  vouchar. 

J  J     Unjtap  loyitn  c  (UI  eligible).     For  aach  acnth  of  uneaploywant  whan  drawing  Ul 
banal  1 C • ,  a  9)0  cradlt  wculd  ba  aarnad. 

HSilili,  r.9C},V}mn}*t     RaclplanCi  of  AFDC  and  Canaral  Aaalalanca  who  «ra 
eofloyable  would  ba  allglbla  for  a  vouchar  of  92500.     Tha  coat  of 
redeeming  cboet  vouchara  uaad  bf  welfer*  raclplanta  Co  flnanca  cralnlng 
pfegraoe  would  be  aae   froa  th^e  federal' funde  allocatad  to  local  JDA 
of flcaa . 

U)     Dl aadventaged  Youth.     Nev  entrant*        tha   labor  aarkat   froa  houaaholda 
a'arnlng  loai  than  ~12  5  percent  d  f   the  lover   living  etenderd  would  ba 
allglbla  for  «  vouthar.     If  thav  u*ed  U ,   they  would  "repay"  It  by 
aamlng  no  ctedlta  during  thalr  flret  three  y.ari  of  working. 
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Table  5 

Om  of  education  aod  Tralnlm  Voucher* 


1)    HiKlmm  Vi  lue.     The  BAxlaua  value  of  a  voucher  chat  an  individual  can 
,     accuaulate  la  $2500,     leyoad  thet.  aach  additional  Month  worked  or 
■oath  uneaployed  would  aarn  no  additional  cradita. 

2>     frequency  of  Uaa.     An  individual  My  not  underteke  another  eschar 
eupported  educetion  end  training  within  five  yeera  of  coaptation  of 
voucher  eupported  educetion  er  training. 

3)  Minimum  Value.     Indlvlduela  uj  not  Hceah  In"  accumulated  cradita 
to  pay  for  epproved  training  until  thay  heve  accumuleted  e  mialaua 
value  of  1750. 

4)  ElUlbla  Actlvltlee.    The  vouchera  could  ba  uaed  to  defray  or  pay  for 
the  coat  of  education  end  training  actlvltlea  et  any  accredited  public 
ot  prlvete  Inatltution,     U  addition,  a  private  aaploytr  who  vlahed  to 
offer  employeee  a  training  or  educetion  progrea  that  would  aube tent ielly 
upgrade  their  joba  (with  Meeurebla  ouccoaea  Including  increeeed 

a«  Uriel,  fringe  benefit!,  cereer  Uddera,  ate.)    coul.l  offar  an  "In 
houaa"  training  progrea  or  contract  with  a  local  training  tnetttutton" 
end  heva  the  coat  paid  for  by  employee*  "ceehlng-ln"  thatr  accumulated 
vouchara.     In  thle  weyr  all  compenlaa  could  reduce  the  coat  of  huain 
reaource  development,    JDA  epprovel  of  the  trelnlng  prograa  would  be 
required. 

^    Stete  end  Local  Inltletlyee.     Stete  and  local  governmente  would  ba  fma 
to  modify  the  voucher  eyatem  In  aavarel  weye  to  meet  local  naada.  For 
axenpH,  the  ateta  could  Identify  "priority"  occupation*  for  which  en 
additional  $2)0  In  voucher  value  (aupplemented  froa  etete  funda)  would 
b«  of  farad.  f 

b)    Co-payoa^t ,    The  voucher  aould  be  uaed  to  pey  only  90  parcent  of  the 
tuition  end  raleted  axpenaaa  of  a  training  or  educetion  progrea.  The 
remaining  ten  parcent  would  be  peld  by  the  Individual  or  tha  employer, 
Thla  "co-payment"  would  serve  the  aeae  function  ee  co-peyaent  In  heelth 
lnaurence  —  thet  la  to  avoid  weateful  uae  of  thi  progtea  end  to  eaeure 
full  commitment  bv  tha  aaployer  or  eaployee. 

'>    Geographic  Transferability.     Accumuleted  rredlte  end  vouchera  would  ba 
geographically  trenaferabla  In  tba  aeme  way  thet  Ul  benefita  ate 
t  ranafeteb le. 
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—  Unemployment  beoeflte.    UI  check*  would  be  dletrlbuted  through  the 
JOA  ayetem, 

—  Labor  urktt  Information.    The  unemployed  would  be  provided  with 
information  on  preeent  Job  vacandee,  education  and  training 
programs,  and  alao  on  anticipated, future  occupational  naada. 

—  Training.    Thosa  drawing  01  who  hava  baan  permanently  aaparatad 
would  ba  all gib la  to  uoa  accumulated  vouchara  (aaa  Tablaa  4  and  3) 
to  onroll  In  aducatlon  and  training  programe. 

—  Counseling.    UI  raclplanta  would  bo  allglbla  to  rocalva  ecreenlng, 
taatlng  and  caraar  counsallng. 

Similar  In  coax  Workoro.    Low  lncoma  workara  will  hava  accaaa  to  aarricaa 
•  1ml la r  to  tha  unemployed  (except  for  Dl  bonaflta).    All  workara  aarnlag 
laaa  than  $20,000  would, .unlike  tha  preeent  CItA  eyetem,  hava  accaaa  to 
training  through  tha  vouchor  eye  tee  daacrlbad  In  Tablaa  4  and  5. 
Training  la,  tharaforo,  an  aarnad  entitlement. 

Tha  Economically  Ploodvantaged  (CETA  Illglblo).    In  addition  to  tha 
aarvlcaa  for  low  lncoma  workara,  tha  oTaadvMtaged  would  alao  ba 
allglbla  for  program*  (Including  training  programo)  for  which  vouchara 
would  not  ba  required: 

—  Olract  placamant  In  aubaldlzad  employment.    Thaaa  Joba  would 
Includa  work  with  apaclal  not-for-profit  antarprlaaa,  with  public 
aganclaa,  and  aubaldlsad  prlvata  aactor  Joba. 

—  Specie!  ramadlal  aducatlon,  "world-of -work,"  and  job  funding 
aaalatanca.  -j  . 

—  Relocation  aaalatanca.  * 

—  Tamporary  tranaportatlon  aaalatanca.  * 

Note  that  all  walfara  raclplanta  would  receive  Vouchara  (Tabla  4). 

All  Individuals.    All  workara,  ragardlaaa  of  lncoma  wou}d  hava  accaaa  to: 

—  Llatlnga  of  all  Job  vacanclaa  —  local,  atata  and  natlnoal  — 
according  to  occupation. 

—  Information  about  all  available  aducatlon  and  training  program*. 

  Data  on  paati  praaant  and  futura  occupation  eernlnge  and  opanlnga 

data  and  pradlctlona. 

  Tha  ability  to  take  a  credit  agalnat  paraonal  lncoma  texee  of 

25  parcant  of  tha  coat  of  tuition  faaa  of  an  accradltad  aducatlon 
or  training  program. 
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The  JDA  lyitn  provldaa  a  alnglt  Intake  point  for  til  thott  raqulrlag  aanricaa. 
fro*  Information  to  axtanalva  training,    It  would  alao  anaura  much  cloaar  cooperation 
with  private  ln4uetry. 

The  vouchtr  eyetem  out  lined  above  would  ub  the  employment  end  trelnlag  eyetem 
Much  sort  reepoaee  to  the  diua^i  cf  ladlvlduala  t*d  companlee.    Thla  will  lead  to 
u\ich  groat ar  competition  amoeg  public  and  prlvete  Uetltutleoe  la  attracting  "payiag 
cuitoMri."    Thla  would  reeulre  lOM, lnetltutlonel  adjuetmente.    During  the  flret  IS 
•ontha  of  tha  aaw  eyetem  only  walfara  reclpleate  would  be  grantad  vouchare.  During 
thla  period  JDA  fumee  would  be  uaad  ta  coatlaua  lnetltetlonel  tupport  for  Voc.  U. 
laatltutlona  and  program*  and  during  tha  following  yaaj  tha  aumber  of  ladlvlduala 
eligible  to  "caa*  In"  thalr  vouchara  would  eteadlly  lacraaaa.    Thla  would  provide 
tnatitutlooa  with  tha  "breethlng  tpaca"  to  adapt  to  a  mora  demand-reeponelve 
f unct loa. 

Accountability  • 

Tha  eyetem  of  accountability  would  ba  from  local  JDA  syatame  to  atataa  to  tha 
fadaral  govaramaat.    Tha  atata  agancy  admlnlatarlng  tha  JDA  tyetem  would  audit  local 
offlcaa  to  aoaura  that  funda  wara  apant  on  aligtbU  indlvideale  for  approprlata 
actlvltlaa.    Thay  would  alao  eveluate  tha  parformanca  of  thai  offlcaa  to  anaura  that 
thay  wara  maatlng  prograa  objactlvaa  ouch  aai     aarvlng  tha  acaoomlcelly 
dieadvantaged;  training  lndlvlduela  In  priority  occupational  maatlng  tha  naada  of 
priority  lnduatrlaa;  coordinating  with  aoclal  aarvlca  aganclaa;  aarvlng  targat 
nelghborhoode,  ate.    Local  JDA  offlcaa  would  ba  raaponalbla  for  Mylng  for  audit 
dlaallovala.    Alao,  local  offlcaa  that  fatlad  to  meet  parformanca  goala  would  racalva 
a  reduction  In  thalr  atata  allocation  In  tha  following  year* 

Similarly,  tha  atataa  would  ba  audltad  by  tha  Unltad  Statat  Department  of  Labor 
(which  would  includa  epot-audite  of  local  offlcaa)  to  anaura  botll  dompllanca  with 
lagal  raaulramenta  and  attainment  of  parformanca  goala.    Stataa  that  fatlad  to  moat 
fadaral  goala  would  faca  two  aanctlona,     flrat*  falling  atataa  would  faca  a  matching 
rata  of  1*  parcant  rathar  than  10  percent  of  tha  aarvlca  coata  to  tha  dlaadvantagad . 
Paraiatant  fallura  would  laad  to  a  5  par  cant  raductlon  In  fadaral  allocatlona  to  all 

4 

local  JDA  offlcaa  within  tha  atata.  $ 
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ccmciutiow 

Private  ..ctor  participation  would  be  gristly  enhanced  becauee  the  Integratloa 
of  SESA,  CITA  ea*  Voc  U  wli  rnovi  the  etlgma  imocUcU  with  CITAj  becauee 
private  w^lpyr.  would  u..  the  JDA  to  fill  Job  vecencleei  «d  biciun  private  firm, 
would  drew  upon  tha  J  DA  financing  for  chair  own,  in-houe.,  training  program. 

Tha  lateraete  of  ch.  disadvantaged  would  be  protected  by  tha  ..pa rat a  federal 
feadlae  of  JDA  earvlcae.    Tha  uaified  ayatam  providee  a  alagia  Intake  point  for  all 
thoaa  raeulrleg  aaployaaat  or  training  eervlcee  -  from  01  raclplanta  to  we  Here 
reclpi.nte  requiring  remedial  educe tlo*.     it  would  ba  a  such  mora  effective 
claarlnghouaa  of  ralavant  information.    Keedleee  fadaral  regulation  of  da 11 vary 
mechanieme,  eligible  actlvltlaa  and  raclplanta  would  ba  obviatad.    Tha  ayatam  would 
aacouraga  an  lntagratad  approach  to  tha  employment  and  training  eyetea  and  avoid 
duplication  by  clearly  delineating  the  function.  .nd  reepon.lbl 1  it ie.  of  federal, 
etate  and  local  governmente. 

rOOTWOTES 


$20,000  upper  limit  would  be  inflation-indexed.     Hot-f or-prof i t  lnet i tutlone ,  elnca 
th.y  cannot  take  edvantage  of  the  off. acting  tax  credite,  would  pey  e  tax  rate  .quel 
to  one  third  of  the  rate  paid  by  for-profit  companiee. 

2The  etete  offeet  would  be  e  requirement  for  etete  participation  in  the  ayatam. 
Id  etetee  that  did  not  participate,  the  federel  ehere  of  the  tax  would  etlll  be 
impoeed. , 

3lo  eddition  to  theee  criterie,  the  employeee  (who  would  participate 
volunterily)  would  have  to  receive  the  treining  ewey  from  their  worketatione 
end  not  engage  ln  their  normal,  day-to-day  productive  ecclvitl...     In  effect, 
tha  company  ie  "contrlbut ingM  the  etipend  for  ite  workere  (their  wegee  end 
eelary)  while  they  pey  (through  the  voucher)  for  the  direct  treining  coete 
euch  ee  inet ruction,  aeteriele,  *nd  equipment. 

All  accredited  institution,  would  include  unive relt ie. ,  coamuhlt  /  college., 
technlcel  inetltutione  —  both  public  and  privet*. 
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Af FEND IX 
LABOR  KAJUCET  ftAJUIW 

The  purpoee  of  employment  and  training  policy  muet  ba  ta  reduce  or 
eeolleh  barrlara  to  auccaaaful  labor  market  participation.     Jlg^ara  w*ra 
no  barrlara,  thara  would  ba  oo  atructural  unemployment.     A  worflleWenderad  . 
Joblaaa  by  tha  decline  of  an  lnduetry,  would  move  Into  another  occupation 
which  foreelght  had  elloved  him  or  her  to  prepere  for  lo  edvasca.  tut 
market a  do  not  operate  in  thla  uey.    Uocertelrvty ,  leee  than  perfect 
Information  and7  relocetloo  coete  Impede  the  constant  procMa  of  adaptetlon. 

Thla  Appendix  rev lave  thaee  berrlere.  y  « 

Market  Fellure  and  Development  Follcy 

Labor  la  elloceted  among  competing  employ  ere  through  markets.  The 
purpoee  of  tha  markat  le  to  eand  elgnele  to  the  pertlclpente  to  imdlcete 
when  they  need  to  chenge  their  behevlor  end  to  Indlcete  the  direction  of 
the  epproprlete  chenge.    The  employer  who  felle  to  fill  veceot  elota  la 
receiving  e  elgnal  to  ralae  wegee.    A  Job  eeeker  "ho  faila  to  find  mmploy- 
■mot  la  receiving  e  elgnal  either  to  eeek  eleevhere  or  to  reduce 
expectations. 

When  markate  vork  well  /  the  right  elgnele  ere  eeot  out  end  the  economy 
reeponda  rapidly  to  chengee.     Thet  dote  not  Men  thet  no  flrme  cloaa  down, 
or  thet  no-one  le  out  of  work.    Innovative  young  flrme  Introduce  new 
product  a  end  new  production  techniques  thet  replace  older  flrme. 
Iocreeelng  energy  coete  leed  to  e  decline  In  the  output  of  energy 
intensive  producte,  end  ehlfte  In  treneportetlon  petteme.    Tet  markete  do 
not  work  well.     In  feet,  ecooomlete  have  traditionally  defined  the  need 
for  public  intervention  in  the  economy  In  terma  of  tha  ceueee  of  markat 
failure: 

o    Imperfect  Informetlon.    The  unemployed  worker  doee  not  know  where 
there  ere  job  openings,  or  the  lnveetor  doee  not  neve  enough 
Information  to  aeeeee  the  viability  of  e  project.' 

o    Treneectlone  Coete.     The  coet  of  relocation  «ay  prevent  en 
unemployed  worker  moving  to  e  growing  lebor  market. 
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o    Non-Const srit  Return*  to  Scale,    An  economic  activity  —  auch  as 
job-referred  aervice  —  nay  be  cheapest  if  performed  nationwide,  . 
yet  no  single  private  company  can  capture  these  economies.  ,  For 
example,  no  single  company  can  capture  all  the  benefits  of  s 
nationwide  job  information  system. 

o    Externalities.    An  activity  that  generates  "spill-over"  benefits 
that  do  not  accrue  to  those  paying  for  the, activity  will  not  be 
undertaken  at  an  optimal  level.'    For  example,  a  firm  will  be 
reluctant  to  pay  for  n on- job-specific  training  for  an  employee 
because  that  employee  can  leave  for  another  company. 

n   SecondVBest.    An  Imperfection  in  one  market  will  lead  to 

imperfections  in  related  markets.  If  capital  is  denied  to  high 
risk  enterprises,  then  the  level  of  employment  in  the  high-risk 
neighborhood  will  suffer. 

o   Public  Intervention.    Collecting  taxes  or  regulating  economic 
activity  will  distort  the  operation  of' markets.    For  example,  ■ 
%  taxing -income  discourages  labor  force  participation.  Regulating 

minimum  wages  reduces,  the  number  of  low-wage  ' joba. 

For  many  purposes  this  classification  is  useful.    Yet,  seversl  \ 
relevant  "failures"  or  barriers  to  development  are  missing  or  incompletely 
specified.    The  market  failure  concept  is  too  static.    Most  "failures,"  * 
are  defined  at  deviations  from  the  ideal  (and  totaly  unrealistic)  model  of 
perfect  competition,  which  is  s  model  of  static  not  dynamic  efficiency. 
In  a  dynamic  market  economy,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  market 
imperfections  to  diminish  since  some  entrepreneurial  types  can  profit' from' 
providing  a  good  or  service, ^that  remedies"  the  fault,    if  the  failure  persists 
then  it  must  hsve  some  functional  role  in  maintaining  the  market  System  aa 
a  dynamic  system,  in  which  case  the  term  "failure"  is  inappropriate.  But 
this  presumes  a  supply  of  entrepreneurs  to  develop  these  new. products,  snd 
that  these  entrepreneurs  do  face^  Incentivea  to.  bridge  market  gapa. 
Peraistent  failures  signify  either  s  lack  of  entrepreneurs  or  that  public 
Intervention  Is  acting  aa  a  barrier  to  development. 

The  second  major  failing  of  the  simple  market  failure  analysis  is  its 
implicit  suggestion  thst  the  best  wsy  to  foster  development  is  to  remove 
all  impediments  to  the  "normal"  functioning  of  a  market  economy/'  Thia 
assumes  not  only,  that  all  development  resources  are  bought,  sold,  and 
produced  in  <  private  markets  but  also  that  the  latter  are  self-organizing  and 
self -per fee table.    Rather  than  reflect  further  on  the  unreality  of  this 
viewpoint,  let  us  specify  some  additional  farriers  to  the  dynamically 
efficient  creation  and  utilization  of  resources  for  development: 
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o    Lack  of  entreprenaurahip.  .  '  „  . 

m  o    High  costs  of  adjustments;  i.e.,  coats  of  increasing,  the  supply 
of  critical  resources,  such  as  highly  skilled  or  educated  labor, 
sophisticated  machinery,  entrepreneur ship ,  energy,  information, 
or  land.  s 

o    Uncertainty.    The  anticipation  of  potential  government , action  can 
increase  the  level  of  uncertainty. 

o    Institutional  rigidities;  e.g.,  the  impediments  In  bureaucratic 
behavior. 

o    Lack  of  capacity:  ' 

-  institutional, 

-  human  resources. 

*       o    Lack  of  integrstion  or  coordination  among  key  parts  of  the  . 
economic  or  political  systems. 

These  factors  may  explain  why  development  *alla  short  of  potential.  Some 

of  then  appear r to  be  merely  public  in  nature  and  some  private,-  but  most 

involve  some  sort  of  intersction  between  the  sectors.    We  can  see  how 

these  bsrriers  are  implicated  in  the  esse  of  each  major  resource,  j 

The  process  of  economic  development  in  an  advanced  economy  ia 

characterised  by  an  increasing  complementarity  between  human  and  phyaical 

capital  —  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  demand  for  the  "capital"  ' 

rather  than  the  "labor"  component  of  human  resources  concomitant  with  the 

broadening  and  deepening  of  the  phyaical  capital  stock.    In  recent  yeara., 

demand  for  labor  has  been  growing  fastest  in  those  occupattone  that 

require  longer , periods  of  training  or  education.    Furthermore,  as  Thurow 

pointa  out,  learaing-on- the- j ob  is  in  several  respects  the  most 

significant  part  of  labor  training.    Thus,  a  prime  concern  of  economic 

development  strategy  should  be  the  removal  of  bsrriers  to  the  mobility  of 

the  labor  force  —  among  occupations,  industries  and  areas.    This  is  s 

central  concern  also  from  the  standpoint  of  innovation,  technical* pro greaa, 

and  increased  productivity.    Thurow  (1975,  1980)  demons tra^aa  howNche 

latter  are  partly  contingent  upon  labor's  receptivity  to  technical \hange 

and  the  quality  of  learning  that  goes  on  within  firms  snd  the  latter,  in 

turn,  are  contingent  upon  job  aecuritv  and  the  lack  of  wage  competition. 

Daniels,  and  Kleschnick  (1978)  also  point  out  that,  given  shortcomings  of 

the  Isbor  markets,  one  cannot  expect  the  capital  markets  to  work  appro- 

pristely,  either.'  One  reason  ia  that  investment  in  new  technologies  ia 

contingent  upon  how  faat  firms  can  "move  down  their  learning  curvea,"  which 
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depends  on  the  on-tha-job  learning  of  the/ workforce.  Let  us  briefly  review 
some  of  the  barriers  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  labor  market. 

v      Lack  of  Information.    Inadequate  or  inaccurate  information  are  chronic 
labor  market  problems,    programs  to  create  job  information  banks  and 
placement  services  attest  to  the  depth  of  public  cdncem.    Labor  markets 
Include  both  the  markets  for  skills  (between  labor  and  employers),  and  the 
markets  for  training  (between  labor  and  Institutions  that  provide  training). 
Thurow  argues  that  the  former  markets  work  reasonably  well  while  the  latter 
operates  poorly.    An  individual  employee  does  not  know  what  training  will 
place  him  or  her  in  the  best  competitive  position.    Yet,  increasing  the 
supply  of  some  skills  may  take  many  years. 

Transactions  Costs.    Advertising,  screening,  «nd  job-specific  training 
are  expensive  activities.    Regulations  such  as  affirmative  action  hava 
added  to  these  costs.    These  costs  are  especially  high  when  hiring  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  for, the  employer  has  little  employment  history 
or  informal  network  information  on  which  to  base  the  decision.  These 
costs  are  reflected  in  the  tendency  of  employers  to  "hoard"  labor  during 
recessions  and  to  employ  those  who  can  be  screened  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  current  employees  or  through  other  employers.    The  combination 
of  imperfect  information  and  transactions  costs  reduce  the  flexibility  of 
the  labor  market  to  adjust  to  structural  change,  and  for  a  tendency  to 
exclude  the  disadvantaged  from  contention. 

Legal  Constraints.    Regulations  and  laws  governing  minimum  wages, 
OS HA,  and  affirmative  action  ^requirements  may  sctlvely  discourage 
employers  from  hiring  the  unskilled  and  encourage,  the  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  the  possibility  of  legal 
action.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regulatory  structure  may  inadequately  define 
an  employer's  responsibility.    For  example,  tha  incentives  for  the  prlvata 
sector  to  retain  and. retrain  potentially  "redundant"  workera  may  be 
insufficiently  strong.    The  longer  a  firm  can  expect  to  retain  an  employee, 
or  the  higher  the  costs  of  termination,  the  more  likely  the  firm  will 
provide  more  OJT  and  see  the  development  of  the  firm's  human  resources  as 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  doing  business.    This  means  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  coats  of  adjustment  can  be  internalized  within  tha 
business  sector.  r 
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Taxes .    Then  art  many  aspects  of  the  tax  structure  that  impede  labor 
market  adjustment,  beyond  the  basic  disincentive  toward  labor  market 
participation  inherent  in  the  personal  income  tax.    Human  capital,  unlike 
phyaicsl  capital,  cannot  be  depreciated  ^although  the  skills  of  a  computer 
programmer  become  obsolets  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  machine  he  or  she 
operates/    Education  pr  training  costs  that  are  not  related  to  an 
employee's  present  job  are  not  tax  dcductibls.    The  failure  to  relste      ■•  % 
Unemployment  Insurancs  premiums  actuarially  to  the  uee  of  benefite 
penalizes  lov-tumover  firms  and  subsidizes  high-turnover  firms .  Volatile 
companies  adjust  labor  forces  rather  than  inventories.    The  fsct  thst  UI 
premiums  and  Social  Security  payments  ars  not  based  upon  full  salary  or 
wagea  rsiaea  the  cost  Co  ths  smployer  of  low-wage  relative  to  high-wage  4" 
worksrs.    Of  course,  soms  of  these  barriers  have  been  partially  overcome. 
Some  companies  do  subsidize  education  programs  for  their  workforces,,  and 
encourags  "skill-updating."    But  these  benefite  are  not  available  4 
everywhere. 

Uncertainty.  '  This  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  any  form  of  invest- 
ment, and  a  major  aim  of  an  employment  and  training  etrategy  ehould  be^to 
reduce  uncertainty.    From  the  etandpoint  of  policy,  however^  security  is 
not  the  opposite  of  uncertainty.    An  economic  development  strategy  ehould 
not  be  deeigned  to  eacure  people  and  firms  in  then  current* position*  but 
to  enable  them  to  form  rational  expectations  about  the  future.  The 
erratic  nature  of  public  policy  often  contributes  Co  uncertainty  rsther 
then  ameliorating  it.    Workere  may  be  discouraged  fr$e  aeeking  alternative, 
employment  if  they  believe  a  public  "bail-out"  of  their  industry  Is 
imminent.  4 

Conetreinte  on  Mobility.    The  structure  of  trsnsfer  paymenta  and 
other  fectore  heve  created  berriere  to  the  effective  redeployment  of 
lebor.    Unemployment  Ineurence  and  TTade  Adjustment  Asslstence  benefits 
have  reeulted  in  prolonged  duration  of  unemployment  (Feldeteln,  1976; 
Ehrenberg  snd  Oexeca,  1976).    Individuale  hold  out  longer  and  are  less, 
inclined  to  seek  extensively  for  alternative  employment  opportunities. 
Wslfarc  payments  sre  not  geographically  transferable.  ,  $ 

In  eddltlon,  laid-off  workers  may  have  heavy  investments  in  their 
homes  ee  well  aaaccumuleted  skills.    But  these  Investments  sre  illiquid1. 
Relocation  allowances,  rsvsrss  mortgages  and  other  echemes  need  fer  more 
ettentlon  than  W»«y  n*ve  vet  received.    Of  course,  pollclss  thst  help  to 
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deal  with  transactions  costs,  other  adjustment  costs,  and  lack  of 
information  will  bs  instrumental  hsrc,  too. 

Finally,  labor  market  pollclas  illustrata  how  poorly  we  recojniza 
what  la  mora  relevant  from  research  knowledge  and  how  poorly  wa  usa  what 
wa  know.    Although  Thaodors  Shultz  and  Arthur  Lewis  were  recently  awarded 
tha  Nobel  Prlra  In  economics  for  spsclfylng  tha  Importance  of  embodied 
human  capital  in  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  nations,  tha  «, 
significance  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  for  locel  development 
policy  in  the  U.S.... and  "economic  development"  programs  run  along 
scperetc  trecke,  elthough  they  ere  truly  joint  products  in  en  interective, 
dynamic  sense.    Any  economic  enterprise  creetes  two  products:    One  ie  e 
product  or  service  for  selc  end  the  other  is  trained  labor.    Investment  in 
human  resources. is  as  much  a  form  of  investment  end  is  as  inatrumantel  to 
economic  development  es  investment  in  structures  end  equipment.    So,  lebor 
treining  cen  be  used  to  build  up  business  enterprise  just  «s  tha  expansion 
of  business  enterprise  helps  creete  trained  labor.     A  strategy  to  link 
employment t  education,  an<J  treining  programs  with  economic  development  programs 
should  recotnlte  this  interaction  (see  firennen  end  Keefc,  1980). 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Hawkins.*  May  I  ask  Mr,  Vaughan,  with  respect  to  the  crite- 
ria you  have  developed,  in  what  way,  other  than  turning  the 
money  over  to  the  Governor,  would  the  administration's  proposal 
conform  to  any  of  the  criteria  that  you  mentioned,  either  in  terms 
of  integration,  the  inclusion  of  education,  taking  care  of  those  who 
may  have  obsolete  skills? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  The  administration  does  nothing  for  the  person 
who  has  become  unemployed  with  obsolete  skills. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  about  the  administration's  bill?  Would, 'you 
agree  with  favoring  the  Governor  of  the  State,  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  the  State? 

.  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  agree  with  the  concept  of  a  council,  a  State 
council,  not  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity  but  actually  controlling 
the  program.  I  believe  that  could  integrate  education,  social  serv- 
ices, department  of  labor,  the  various  factors. 
Mr,  Hawkins.  Does  it  necessarily  do  that? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  believe  "that  ultimately,  perhaps,  some  reform 
would  be  needed  which  is  completely  missing  in  the  administra- 
tion's bill  The  council,  as  an  administrative  structure,  would  be  a 
tremendous  advantage,  if  they  incorporate  state  advisory  commis- 
sions, et  cetera,  bringing  all  those  functions  into  one  body. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  It^  looks  like  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  certainly 
agree  with  most  of  what  you  have  said.  I  know  of  laws  similar  to 
that.  Would  you  differentiate  as  to  where  the  responsibilities  lie  re- 
garding basic  skills,  job  skills,  and  job  search? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  training  funds  would 
be  used  to  finance  basic  skills.  That  is  a  public  sector  or  much 
broader  function. 
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Mr.  Jeffords.  These  will  come  from  business  to  be  used  in  in- 
creasing productivity? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  It  is  not  just  business  that  comes  through;  em- 
ployers and  employees  alike.  In  my  proposal,  you  are  really  bring- 
ing into  a  single  uniform  funding  system,  a  lot  of  programs.  I 
would  offer  a  partial  credit  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  employee-em- 
ployer taxes.  It  is  a  relatively  small  increase  and  not  borne  by  low- 
income  workers.  ,     .  0 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Would  you  allow  any  credit  for  business.' 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes.  In  my  detailed  paper,  I  submit  business 
could  use  these  funds  for  training  programs  in-house.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  to  fund  and  finance  a  rational  employment  train- 
ing system  if  you  have  to  go  through  the  vagaries  of  year-to-year 
appropriations.  I  don't  believe  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  think  that  is  similar  to  the  German  system. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  only  thought  I  have  on  that  issue,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
is  whether  we  are  having  great  difficulties  now  with  the  social  se- 
curity system.  I  guess  you  could  say  that  when  you  put  another  tax 
on  employers  and  employees,  you  are  likely  to  get  further  revulsion 
and  rejection. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Our  alternatives  to  finance  the  trust  funds,  you 
could  have  tax  on  imported  oil,  gasoline  tax,  anything  that  would 
channel  resources  into  trust  funds  that  makes  the  State  level  pay 
for  employment,  education  and  training  programs.  I  don't  believe 
you  can  talk  about  a  rational  system  for  less  than  $20  billion  a 
year,  which  is  about  $5  billion  more  than  we  are  spending  now,  be- 
cause that  includes  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Weiss.  It  is  a  provocative  idea. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  On  page  16,  you  say  a  mechanism  should  be  estab- 
lished whereby  a  source  of  stable,  dedicated  funds  that  are  availa- 
ble. I  assume  you  anticipate,  in  the  next  few  paragraphs,  an  end  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  system,  rather  than  the  appropri- 
ations process,  which  is  highly  unstable.  However,  I  think  all  the 
proposals,  with  the  exception  of  the  administration's,  would  con- 
tinue. . ,  r 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  would  hope  next  year  you  could  consider  financ- 
ing it.  .  1  ... 

Mr  Hawkins.  Under  the  administration  s  proposal,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  that  would  be  phased  out,  that  you  won't  even  get  the 
-  appropriation.  • 

Mr  Vaughan.  Elsewhere,  I  have  commented  on  the  New  Feder- 
alism. I  do  not  believe  any  form  of  New  Federalism  in  any  way 
sheds  the  basic  functional  responsibility  for  funding  income  labor. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  hope  the  National  Governor  s  Association  under- 
stands it. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  That  has  long  been  their  position  as  well. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you, ' 

Our  next  panelist  is  Dr.  Roscoe  Brown. 

Dr.  Brown,  you  may  proceed  with  either  a  summary,  highlight- 
ing your  statement  or  whichever  way  you  find  it  most  effective  to 
deliver  your  testimony, 
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STATKMKNT  OF  ROS(  OK  HROYVN,  JK„  C  HAIRMAN,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  EMPLOYMENT  AM)  TRAINING  PLANNING  COt  N(  IL  AND 

'  'PRESIDENT.  BRONX  (  OMMI  NITY  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  I  NI- 
VERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Brown.  Let  me  make  a  brief  presentation,  first  of  all. 

Mr  Wkiss.  Youqjentire  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr  Brown.  We  have  a  number  of  things  to  go  along  with  our 
statements  and  I  will  highlight  some  of  those  as  we  go  through. 

Essentially,  we  want  to  indicate  one  of  the  main  things  we  are 
concerned  with  in  the  Emplpyment  and  Training  Planning  Council 
is  the  whole  question  of  jfreserving  the  dejivery  system.  We  feel 
that  the  New  York  State,  vETA  program,  in  recent  years,  has  oper- 
ated relatively  well,  andftias  been  effectively  administered.  We  feel 
that  the  council  itself  has  learned  a  number  of  lessons  which  we 
have  put  into  effect  and,  qIso,  we  feel  we  have  developed  a  delivery 
system  that  is  one  which  should  be  retained. 

We  have  three  specific  points  to  make:  First  has  to  do  with  the 
continuity  of  involvement  of  community  based  organizations  and 
local  government  bodies  in  program  planning  and  implementation. 
The  second  has  to  do  with  the  importance  of  a  broadly  inclusive 
local  planning  and  advisory  body  to  help  plan,  monitor,  atid  over- 
see the  system  at  the  local  level. 

The  third  has  to  do  wijth  the  use  of  performance  standards  in 
monitoring  these  programs. 

I  will  discuss  each  one  briefly. 

In  terms  of  the  continuity  of  delivery  systems  of  CBO's  and  local 
government  agencies,  as  I  indicated,  over  the  past  10  years,  we 
think  we  developed  an  effective  delivery  system,  particularly  here 
in  New  York  State.  The  results  show  up  in  quantitative  measures. 
All  participants  get  jobs.  When  we  look  at  those  that  actually  com- 
plete training,  it  is  close  to  90  percent.  The  foundation,  which  the 
rest  of  the  delivery  system  must  depend  on  for  its  effectiveness, 
may  crumble  and  disappear  over  the  next  2  months,  not  because  of 
any  intention  to  dismantle  it,  but  simply  through  failure  to  main- 
tain continuity  between  the  present  delivery  system  and  whatever 
new  structures  will  emerge. 

Where  we  have  funding  gaps,  you  lose  staff.  When  you  lose  staff, 
you  lose  some  of  your  most  experienced  people.  It  is  difficult  to 
reassemble  staff  when  new  funding  is  made  available. 

We  feel  the  local  prime  sponsor  system  has  worked  very  well. 
The  government  agencies,  particularly:  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  has  worked  withl^  Planning  Council,  and 
our  relationships  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Regional 
Office,  was  quite  good.  We  believe  we  could  accept  a  system,  but  we 
did  not  want  to  create  a  new  system  of  fiscal  and  programmatic  ac- 
countability to  replace  the  present  network  of  prime  sponsors  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time  that  could  very  well  lead  to  years  of 
turmoil. 

Second,  with  regard  to  advisory  structures,  we  feel  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  gained  by  virtue  of  participation  of  community-based 
organizations,  business  and  government  in  the  planning.  As  you 
know,  the  way  in  which  we  have  worked  is  we  get  that  preliminary 
plan.  We  evaluate  it  and  respond  to  it  and  give  specific  discussions. 
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According  to  the  legislation,  they  must  respond  to  those,  not  neces- 
sarily agree,  but  at  lea.st  give  us  some  response  as  to  why  they  have 
not  accepted  our  recommendations  This  has  worked  out  very  well 
In  many  instances,  we  have  changed  our  view  in  terms  of  the 
wav  we  looked  at  planning.  In  many  instances,  the  department  of 
employment  has  changed  theirs  This  has  been  particularly  effec- 
tive during  the  period  when  we  are  downsizing.  We  would  have 
been  in  great  trouble.  We  note  the  legislation  is  suggesting  that  the 
Private  Industry  Council,  in  this  modified  version,  serve  as  the  con- 
sultant agency  We  have  no  objection  to  this.  We  feel  that  the  com- 
munitv-basedorganization  should  be  included  in  the  new  structure 
and,  in  fact,  many  of  them,  including  myself,  have  participated  in 
the  PIC  here  in  New  York.  I  question,  however,  the  role  of  the  PIC 
in  approving  programs,  sharing  their  approval  with  the  prime 
sponsor  while  holding  the  prime  sponsor  accountable  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters could  cause  serious  management  problems.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  that. 

I  know  the  bills  under  consideration  do  differ  on  this.  I  don  t  feel 
the  PIC  should  have  company  approval  responsibility  for  the  prime 
sponsors  Whatever  mechanism  develops  should  function  very 
much  as  a  PIC  is  operated,  to  provide  consultation  and  get  feed- 
back in  terms  of  recommendations,  but  not  to  have  the  approval 
that  creates  administrative  nightmares. 

With  regard  to  performance  standards,  we  have  been  working 
with  them  in  New  York  State  for  sometime.  We  learned  the  deliv- 
ery system  will  respond  to  whatever  importance  standards  are  set 
for  it.  During  the  preceding  days  the  rate  was  20,  30,  ^nd  14  per- 
cent, and  the  percentage  of  high  school  dropouts  in  the  programs 
was  between  00  and  70  percent.  Under  CETA,  the  New  York  State 
contracting  tied  full  funding  to  the  program's  placement  rate  and 
cost  per  placement.  Under  placement  rates*  classroom  programs  ac- 
tually doubled.  The  enrollment  of  high  school  dropouts  in  these 
programs  were  cut  in  half,  to  those  most  in  need. 

Once  continued,  funding  was  tied  to  meeting  placement  goals,  to 
take  very  many  chances  on  people  who  were  likely  to  be  difficult  to 
place.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  concerned  about. 
Creaming.  Getting  people  in  the  programs  so  we  can  meet  your 
performance  standards.  TBC  has  long  maintained  it  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  other  factors,  like  the  characteristics  of  the 
trainees;  reading  levels,  previous  employment  history,  et  cetera. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  the  Department  of  Labor,  relationships  be- 
tween the  performance  rate  and  the  participation  characteristics, 
and  the  local  economic  environment  or  any  single  measure  of  im- 
portance in  evaluation— these  are  some  aspects  of  the  proposal 
which  we  are  particularly  concerned  with.  Rather  than  going  into 
a  detailed  analysis,  we  have  appended  several  pages  of  specific  ref- 
erences. 

We  would  like  to  highlight  a  couple  of  points.  In  general,  Con- 
gressman Hawkins1  proposal  is  more  in  line  with  our  thinking  than 
the  others,  with  some  explanation.  We  think  the  most  important 
place  for  interagency  coordination  is  to  take  place  at  the  local 
level,  rather  than  at  the  State  level.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
local  level  has  no  understanding  of  what  those  interagency  rela- 
tionships are.  In  a  State  as  large  as  New  York,  where  we  have.  New 
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York,  Rochester,  Albany,  and  Buffalo,  overall  interagencies,  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  prime  sponsor,  undep  general  oversee- 
ing by  the  State,  would  be  able  to  take  this  responsibility. 

We  think  that  stipends  should  not  be  eliminated  as  Senator 
Quayle  s  bill  would  indicate.  Stipends  are  absolutely  essential,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  the  lower  income  population,  getting  them 
into'  training,  the  training  network,  and  holding  them  into  the 
training  network.  As  a  matter  of  fact;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that 
helps  them  to  keep  coming  back  and  raise  the  performance  stand- 
ards 

We  think  a  somewhat  higher  income  eligibility  standard  con- 
tained in  either  bill  should  be  used.  People  whose  family  incomes 
fall  just  above  the  level  set  at  70  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  The  10-percent  allowance  for  nonincome  eligibility  par- 
ticipatibn  is  a  good  idea.  We  feel  it  should  be  set  at  a  level  at  85 
percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  reason  for  this  is  we 
want  to  catch  those  people  just  above  that  who  are  interested  in 
moving  into  the  labor  market  and  could  really  benefit,  Even  if  the 
10  percent  was  built  on  an  85  percent,  it  would  be  a  little  better. 

We  would  like  to  see  greater  flexibility  at  the  local  level  for  the 
resources  devoted  to  youth.  The  f>0- percent  stipulation  in  one  of  the 
bills  gives  a  certain  degree  of  problem  because  in  many  instances  it 
is  the  people  who  we  are  dealing  with  who  might  not  fall  into  the 
youth  category,  but  maybe  just  above  that.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  youth,  we  just  don't  want  a  rigid  requirement  on  that, 

As  I  said,  there  are  persuasive  arguments  on  both  sides  of  these 
issues.  The  one  thing  we  want  to  underline  is  the  need  for  contin- 
ued community-based  organizations,  and  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing them 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  have.  We  have  two 
addenda  to  present  for  the  record, 

| The  prepared  statement  of  Roscoe  Brown  follows;] 
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Prepared  Statement  or  Robook  C  Brown,  Jr,  Chairman,  New  York  City  Em- 
mjoyment  and  Training  Planning  Council  and  President,  Bronx  Community 
College  or  the  City  University  of  New  York 

Let  me  start  by  thanking  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity 

TO  TESTIFY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  EMPLOYMENT  AND 

Training  Planning  Council  (ETPC).    New  York  City's  ETPC  has 

LONG  BEEN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ACTIVE  CETA  PLANNING  COUNCILS,  AND 

has  played  an  important  role  in  assisting  -the  City's  Department 
of  Employment  turn  New  York  City's  CETA  program  into  one  of 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  NATION.     GIVEN  THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  CITY'S 
PROGRAM  "  WITH  ALLOCATIONS  RUNNING  INTO  THE  HUNDREDS  OF 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR,  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  HAS  BEEN 

'RELATIVELY  WELL-ADMINISTERED  AND  EFFECTIVELY  IMPLEMENTED  IS 

.NO  SMALL  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  lessons  learned  by  New  York  City's  tTPC  members 

THROUGH  OVER  MORE  THAN  A  DECADE  OF  VPART IC I PATING  IN  THE 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUATING  THE>RESULTS*  OF  THE  CITY'S  CETA 
PROGRAM  ARE  IMPORTANT  ONES,  AND   I  AM  GLAD  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SHARE  SOME  OF  THEM  WITH  YOU. 

I  MUST  CONFESS  TO  BEING  A  RELATIVE  NEWCOMER  TO  THE 
WORLD  OF  CETA,  THOUGH  MY  INVOLVEMENT  WITH  THE  RELATED  FIELD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  GOES  BACK  MANY  YEARS ,      I  WAS  APPOINTED 

by  the  Mayor  to  the  Chairmanshjp  of  the  ETPC  two  and  one 
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half  years  ago,   from  what  i  have  observed,  much  of  the 
criticism  ceta  has  received  in  the  press  and  in  congress  has 
been  overly  negative  in  tone,  and  highly  selective  in  content. 
Certainly,  the  very  size  and  diversity  of  a  program  as  large 
and  complex  as  ceta  make  generalizations  difficulty.    but  i 
have  observed  both  the  planning  and  the  implementation  of 

CETA'S  "DELIVERY  SYSTEM"  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  ClTY  FIRST  HAND, 
AND  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  ASPECTS  OF  THIS  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  PRESERVED  IN  ANY  FUTURE  PROGRAM  DESIGN. 
• 

Three  of  the  features  of  the  present  delivery  system 
that  i  want  to  stress  are: 

(1)  continuity  of  the  involvement  of  community-based 
organizations  (cbo's)  and  local  government  bodies  (cities 

and  counties), in  program  planning  and  implementation.  f 

(2)  Importance  of  broadly  inclusive  local  planning 
and  advisory  bodies  to  help  plan,  monitor  and  oversee  the 
system  at  the  local  level. 

(3)  use  of  performance  standards  in  monitor  i ng  programs. 
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Let  me  address  each  of  these  items  briefly  before 
going  on  to  highlight  several  other  issues  we  feel  are 
important  for  you  to  consider. 

(1)   Continuity  of  delivery  systems  of  CBO's  and 
local  government  agencies. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  professionals  in  the  CETA 
delivery  system  have  developed  the  expertise  required  to  run 
effective  programs.    they  have  learned  ^hat  works  best  with 
their  particular  segments  of  the  target  population.  they 
have  developed  effective  systems  of  planning  of  fiscal 
accountability  and  program  operations,  and  are  now  performing 
exceedingly  well  given  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  they 
are  assigned.   the  results  show  up  in  quantitative  measures 
-  close  to  70x  of  all  participants  in  new  york  clty  training 
programs  get  jobs,  and  the  figure  is  closer  to  90%  when  you 
look  only  at  those  who  actually  complete  their  training, 
the  foundation  which  the  rest  of  the  delivery  system  must 
depend  on  for  its  effectiveness,  may  crumble  and  disappear 
over  the  next   2  months  -  not  because  of  any  intention  to 
dismantle  it,  but  simply  thrqugh  failure  to  maintain  continuity 
between  the  present  delivery  system  and  whatever  new  structures 
will  emerge. 

When  there  are  gaps  in  funding  cycles,  even  though 
there  is  every  intention  by  the  funding  source  of  continuing 
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a  program/  the  most  abie  professionals  often  leave •  it 
often  takes  many  months  for  an  organization  to  recover  its 
effectiveness  after  such  a  gap  in  funding,  and  some  find  it 
impossible  to  recreate  as  effective  an  operation  as  they 
once  had.   a  six  month  gap  in  funding,  while  the  ceta  is 
being  "closed  out"  and  whatever  follows  is  being  "geared  up" 
may  seem  insignificant  at  the  national  policy  level.    but  it 
could  take  years  for  the  total  delivery  system  to  recover 
from  failure  to  provide  for  continuity  of  exper i enced  personnel . 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  next 
level  of  program  administration  -  the  local  prime  sponsors. 
During  the  last  several  years  in  New  York  cm,  the  overall 
administration  of  employment  and  training  programs  has  been 
the  most  effective  since  ceta's  inception.    this  has  been 
the  case  despite  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  operate  and  administer  ceta  programs.  the 
recent  stress  on  accountability,  m0nit0rin6  and  performance 
indicators,  together  with  the  process  of  learning  from  mistakes 
as  well  as  successes,  has  produced  a  core  of  seasoned  administrators 
in  cities  and  counties  whose  expertise  should  not  be  lost  in 
the  restructuring  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

In  short,  we  now  have  a  system  that  works,  Replacing 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Regional  Office  by  State 
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LEVEL  OVERSEERS  WILL  NOT  DO  GREAT  DAMAGE  TO  THE  SYSTEM.  BUT 
TRYING  TO  CREATE  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FISCAL  AND  PROGRAMMATIC 
ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  REPLACE  THE  PRESENT  NETWORK  OF  PRIME 
SPONSORS  IN  SUCH  A  SHORT  PERIOD  OF  TIME  COULD  VERY  WELL  LEAD 
TO  YEARS  OF  TURMOIL,     I  URGE  YOU  TO  CONSIDER  THESE  POINTS 
BEFORE  YOU  CHANGE  THE  PRESENT  PRIME  SPONSOR  AND  DEI  I VERY 
SYSTEM. 

(2)   Advisory  Structures ,   The  practical  knowledge 
gained  from  experience  that  resides  in  the  community-based 
delivery  system  needs  to  be  included  in  the  local  planning 
and  policy-making  system,    i  note  that  most  of  the  new  bills 
would  replace  the  present  employment -and  training  planning 
Councils  and  Youth  Councils  by  some  modified  version  of  the 
Private  Industry  Council.   Neither  I  nor  the  New  York  City 

ETPC  HAVE  ANY  OBJECTION  TO  THAT.     PERSONALLY,    1  SERVE  ON  THE 
PIC  AS  WELU  AS  THE  ETPC.  AS  DO  A  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  ETPC  MEMBERS, 

The  expanded  role  of  the  private  sector,  both  business  and 
labor,  that  the  pic  represents  is  certainly  welcome.   we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  community" based  organizations  are  also 
likely  to  be  included  in  the  new  structure,  which  is  already 

THE  CASE   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.     1  QUESTION,  HOWEVER.  THE  ROLE  OF 
THE  PIC  IN  APPROVING  PROGRAMS.     SHARING  APPROVAL  WHILE  MOLDING 
THE  Pk I  ME  SPONSOR  ACCOUNTABLE  ON  FISCAL  MATTERS  COULD  CAUSE 
SERIOUS  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS. 
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(3)  Performance  Standards.    The  New  York  City  ETPC 

o.  .  ... 

HAS  BEEN  STRUGGLING  WITH  THE' QUESTION  OF  APPROPRIATE  PERFORMANCE 
STANDARDS  FOR  SOME  TIME  NOW.     WE  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT  THE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  WILL  RESPOND  TO  WHATEVER;  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  ARE 
SET  FOR  IT  -  BUT  NOT  ALWAYS  IN  THE  WAYS  INTENDED.  BY  PLANNERS. 

:  t  I 

During  the  pre-CETA  days  of  MDTA,  the  ^ob  placement  / 

RATE  FROM  CLASSROOM  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 4IN  NEW  YORJ<  CITY  WAS  / 
BETWEEN  30  AND  W%,  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  / 
IN  THE  PROGRAM  WAS  BETWEEN  60  AND  70%.     UNDER  CETA/  THE  NEW  ' 

York  City  prime  sponsor  instituted  a  system  of  performance 

v  *  ■  ■* 

CONTRACTING  THAT  TIED  FULL  FUNDING  TO  A  PROGRAM'S  PLACEMENT  '/'. 

RATE,  AND  COST  PER  PLACEMENT.     UNDER  THIS  NEW  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENT/ 

1  PLACEMENT  RATES  IN  GLASSROOM  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  ACTUALLY 

DOUBLED  -  BUT  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. DROPOUTS  IN  / 

THESE  PROGRAMS  WAS  CUT  IN  HALF/  THUS  DECREASING  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  THOSE  MOST  IN  NEED,     ONCE  CONTINUED  FUNDING; WAS  TIED, TO 

'MEETING  PLACEMENT  GOALS/  TRAINING  ORGANIZATIONS  COULD  Nc/ . 

LONGER  AFFORD  TO  TAKE  VERY  MANY  CHANCES  ON  PEOPL^  WHO  ^ERE 

LIKELY  TO  BE  DIFFICULT  TO  PLACE,     THE  ETPC  HAS  LONG  MAINTAINED 

THAT  PLACEMENT  RATES  AND  COST  PER  PLACEMENT  MUST  BE  EVALUATED 

IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  OTHER  FACTORS/  ESPECIALLY  THE  CHARACTERISTICS 

OF  THE  TRAINEES,  w  /  ) 

/  / 

*  / 

IN  OUR  JUDGMENT/  THE-  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  IS  ON  THE 
RIGHT  TRACK  WITH  "ADJUSTABLE"  PERFORMANCE  STANDA^D^/  BASED 
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ON  THE  ACTUAL      LATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERFORMANCE  RATE, 
PARTICIPANT  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  THE,  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT. 
WE  WOULD  ENCOURAGE  THAT  DIRECTION,  RATHER  THAN  FALLING  BACK 
TO  ANY  SINGLE  MEASURE  OF  P\.§^0AU(^E,  HOWEVER  ATTRACTIVE  IT 
MAY  SEEM.'  ... 

'       '  •  *  ;/ 

There  are  some  aspects  pf  the  proposed  legislation 
that  the  new  york  clty  etpc  is  particularly  concerned  with. 
Rather  than  go  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  we  see  as 
the^trong  and  weak  points  of  the  particular  pieces  of 
legislation  now  before  congress,  i  ha\fe  attached  a  copy  of 
our  detailed  recommendaf ions  to  my  written  statement. 

In  general,  Congressman  Hawkins'"  proposal  .is  more  in 
1ine  with  our  thinking  than  senator  quayles',  though  we  ' 
could  support  Senator  Quayles'  bill  with  some  changes  in  it. 
For  example,  we  think  that  the  most  important  place  for 
interagency  coordination  to  take  place  is  at  the  local  level 
-  rather  than  at  the  state  level  as  congressman  hawkins ' 

i  v 

BILL  PROPOSES.     ON  THE  OTHER  HAND*  WE  THINK  THAT  STIPENDS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  ELIMINATED  AS  SENATOR  QUAYLES'  BILL  WOULD  DO.  - 

WE  THINK  THAT  A  SOMEWHAT^  Hi GHER  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY 
STANDARD  THAN  IS  CONTAINED  IN. EITHER  BILL  SHOULD  BE  USED. 
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We  have  simply  found  too  many  potential  participants  who 
would  benefit  from  training  but  whose  family  incomes  fall 
just  above  the  level  set  at  70%  of  the  bls  lower  living 
,.  standard.   the  10%  allowance  for  non-income  eligible  participants 

> 

is  a  good  idea,  but  should  be  applied  to  a  level  set  at  85% 
of  the  bls  figure,  in  our  opinion. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  greater  flexibility  at  the  * 
local  level  to  determine  what  share  of  total  program  resources 
should  be  devoted  to  youth  than  is  present  in  either  of  the 
.two  bills.    i  am  sure  you  will  hear  persuasive  arguments  on 
both- sides  of  all  these  issues,  and  i  hope  that  you  will  be 
responsive  to  the  need  for  continued  involvement  of  community 
based  organizations  and  the  desirability  of  continuing.  the 
local  prime  sponsor  system. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and 
those  of  the  new  york  clty-etpc. 
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.Final  2/18/82 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ETPC  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  ISSUES  *  - 

1 .  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM?  ' 

The  basic  objective  should  be  the  investment  in  human  resources 
to.  increase  the  productivity  and  utilization  of  trrt?  local  labor 
force,  with  a  goal  of  maximizing  the  placement  of  trainees  in 
*  Unsubsidized  jobs.     The  means  to  this  end  include: 

a)  Training  in  specific  job  skills; 

b)  Employabi lity  development,  including  attitudinal, 
behavorial  and  basic  .educational  skills  (reading, 
math  and  communication) . 

c)  Work  experience  activities  especially  for  thoae  who 

have'  no  previous  contact  with  "real  life"  employers*  - 
expectation,   including  work  experience  in  the  private 
sector. 

I 

This  goal  provides  a  basis  for  relating  .employment  and  training 
programs  to  local  economic  development  activities,   by  seeking  to 
Strengthen  one  of  the  key  factors   (labor)    in  employers'  location 
decisions, 

2 .  WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  DESIGNS  OR  MODELS? 

The  broad  categories  of  classroom  training,  on-job-training,  work 
experience,    (and  other  subsidized  employment)   job-search  assistance, 
are  all  effective  in  preparation  for  employment  in  the  competetive 
labor  market . 

*     Different  participants  may  benefit  from  different  approaches,  and 
some  may  need  more  than  one  type  of  service.     There  should  be  provi- 
sions for  movement  from  one  program  to  another  under  an  individual 
employability  plan  leading  to  unsubsidized  employment. 

3.  WHAT  WOULD  BE  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  DELIVERY  MECHANISM? 

The  present  administrative  system  based  on  local  elected  officials 
as  prime  sponsors  should  be  retained. 

The  lopal  government   (municipal  or  county)   should  be  responsible 
for  negotiating  and  administering  contracts  and  holdinq  contractors 
accountable  for  thpir  performance. 


NSW  YORK  CITY 
CMPLOYMCNT  AND  TRAINING  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
/SO  CHURCH  STRfCT  ROOM  S07.  H£w  YORK.  ft.  Y  10013 
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4.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

There  should  be  only  one  advisory  council  in  each  local  area. 
The  council  should  be  broadly  constituted  and  include  equal  pro- 
portions of  equally  Important  elements  of  the  employment  and 
•training  process:  business,  labor,  government,  community-based 
organizations  and  participants.     The  local  planning/advisory  body 
should  be  appointed  by  the  chief  local  elected  official.     Its  role 
should  include  participation  In  the  development  of  plans,  review 
and  approval  of  local  plans,  and  monitoring  program  performance. 

5.  YOUTH  ADVISORY  SUB  -  COMMITTEE 

Youth  and  youth  programs  should  continue  to  have  a  distinct  voice 
within  the  advisory  body,   through  a  youth*  committee  or  similar  group 
modeled  after   the  present  CETA  Youth  Council.     This  committee  should 
include,    In  addition  to  members  of  the  larger  body,  agencies  experi- 
enced In  operating  youth  programs  as  well  as   Involve  the  NYC  Youth 
Board. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  will  be  to  bring  to  bear,.on  policies 
and  programs  designed  for  youth*  the  practical  experience  gained 
from  year3  of  dealing  with  the  special  needs  of  youth  and  young 
adults.  '"  v 

6.  TARGETING;     HOW  CAN  WE  ASSURE  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  SCARCE 
RESOURCES? 

Reduced  funds  should  not  be  spread  even  more  thinly  through  a 
greatly  expanded  eligible  population.     Eligibility  for  services 
should  include  a  maximum  Income  limit,  set  no  higher  than  85*  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  Lower  Living'  Standard. 

There  should  be  an  allowance  for  a  limited  number  of  Individuals 
(no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total)   to  exceed  the  income  limit. 

Funds  should  be  allocated  to  local  prime  sponsors  on  the  basis  of 
their  proportion  of  the  total  eligible  population. 

7.  WHAT  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE   ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR? 

Local  business  and  labor   should  be  involved  in  planning,  program 
desiqn  and  implementation. 

Time-1  united  subsidized  private  sector  work  experience,  with  3*fe- 
quards  aqainst  displacing  unsubsidtzed  workers  should  be  encouraged. 

Business  and  Labor  should  be  adequately  represented  on  the  planning/ 
advisory  body,  which  should  have  the  authority  to  approve  local  pro- 
gram plans. 

Both  the  analysis  of  employer  needs  and  requirements  and  the  needs 
of  the  eliqible  population  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
nV'uqninq  employment  and  training  proqrams. 
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Private-tot -ptof tt  firms  should  continue  to  be  encouraged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit. 

WHAT  SORT  OF  INTERRELATIONSHIPS  AND  COORDINATION  MECHANISMS 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  THE  BROADER  HUMAN  SERVICES  COMMUNITY? 

The  State  can  assist  the  process  of  linking  employment  and  training 
programs  with  other  human  services  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
barriers  created  by  conflicting  administrative  procedures.     No  fixed 
percent  of  funds  should  be  set  aside  for  specific  "coordination 
•ctivites". 

Actual  coordination  mechanisms  should,   however,  be  designed  and 
implemented  at  the  local  level,  where  local  agencies  actually  carry 
out  programs. 

Coordination  between  local  deliverer;}  of  basic  education,  voca- 
tional education,   traininq  and  day  care  services  are  particularly 
important,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Human  services  aqencies  should  also  bo  included  on  the. plann i ng/ 
advisory  body  primarily  within  the  government  sector. 

WHAT  SHOULD  THE   FEDERAL  MANAGEMENT  RESPONSIBILITY  BE? 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  should  monitor  the  State's  compliance 
with  legislation  and  national  program  regulations  and  assure  that  _ 
local  areas  receive  their  proper  share  of  resources,  based  on  their 
share  of  state-wide  eligible  population,  and  that  demographic 
categories  are  likewise  served  in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the 
eligible  population. 

Local  prime  sponsors  should  be  able  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment when  not  satisfied  with  State  implementation  and  oversight. 

WHO  SHOULD  PAY   FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES  AND  SERVICES? 

The  Federal  government  should  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
funds  for  employment  and  training  activities  and  should  spec-lfy 
program  goals  and  assure  that  national  objectives  are  met  by  State 
and  local  administrators. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  IMPROVE  THE  EFFICIENCY  AND  ALLEVIATE  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  t,OCAL~~DELI VERER  PROBLEMS? 

a)  Maximizing   the  flexibility  allowed  to  local  program  adminis- 
trator", to  Jesign  programs  appropriate  to  their  target  population 
and  employer  needs  wouid  greatly  help  to  alleviate  local  problems 
of  program  implemontat ion . 

b)  Sufficient  funtls  should  be  allowed  for  administrative  cost  so 
that  the  local  deliverers*  administrative  responsibilities  can  be 
cat  r led  out . 
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11.  continued 


c)  Sufficient  "up  front"  funds  should  be  advanced  to  assure 
a  successful  start-up  of  programs. 

d)  Unnecessary  and  duplicative  paperwork,  budget  modifications, 
etc.  should  be  reduced. 

e)  Multi-year  funding  for  prists  sponsors,  and  contracts  for 
■ore  than  12  months  with  program  operators  would  permit  better 
planning  and  smoother  implementation. 

f)  Increased  flexibility  for  program  operators  in  personnel 
matters,  pay  scales,  etc. 

g)  .Performance  expectations  should  be  "adjustable",  baaed  on 
the  characteristics  of  program  participants.  $ 

h)  Tabulations  of  data  on  operationo,  participants,  etc.  that 
are  regularly  reported  by  program  operators  should  be"  dissemi- 
nated back  to  them  in  the  form  of  "feedback"  reports. 

i)  Increased  access  of  employment  and  training  participants  to 
English  language  training  and  remedial  reading  and  math,  for 
youth  and  adults  who  read  below  the  5th  grade  level,  most  of 
whom  are  now  routinely  screened  out  of  training  opportunities. 

j)     Information  about  available  training  and  related  program 
should  be  more  widely  disseminated. 

k)  While  stipends  might  be  reduced,  they  should  not  be  elimi- 
nated. As  a  minimum  they  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  trans- 
portation, lunch  money  and  other  training-related  expenses. 
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Rktommkndation  ov  thk  Biju  k  Agency  Executives  for  New  Employment 

Legislation 

The  Black  Agency  Executives  (BAE),  a  group  of  persons  who  head  major  human 
service  agencies  fn  New  York  City,  recognize  the  importance  of  national  employ- 
ment legislation  to  the  economic  recovery  of  the  nation  and  especially  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  black  community  When  noted  economists  predict  a  Jobless  rate  of  near 
10  percent  for  the  nation,  the  black  community  can  expect  a  jobless  rate  of  SU  to  Zo 

^^unemployment  spreads  throughout  the  economy,  young  blacks  are  hurt  the 
most  With  the  government  priorities  shifting  from  social  programs  to  increase  mili- 
tary spending  and  cut  uifxes.  black  teenagers  (ages  16-19)  experienced  an  alarming 
44  5  percent  unemployment  rate  by  the  end  of  1981.  The  jobless  rate  for  black  youth 
is  almost  five  times  tHe-wOje-fdf  all  workers.  . 

The  Black  Agency  Executives  concur  with  the  Kerner  Report  ol  the  sixties,  ana 
it  s  finding  hasrelevance  today,  It  stated  a  caution  worth  remembering: 

"No  democratic  society  can  long  endure  the  existence  within  its  major  urban 
center  of  a  substantial  number  of  citizens  who  feel  deeply  aggrieved  as  a  group  yet 
lack  confidence  In  the  government  to  rectify  perceived  injustice  and  in  their  ability 
to  bring  about  needed  change  "  . 

In  1982  if  the  nation  demonstrates  its  capacity  to  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  the  new  employment  legislation  will  be  clear  in  its  intent  to  serve  youth 

The  projected  revenues  in  the  current  bills  fail  to  acknowledge  thfe  magnitude  of 
the  unemployment  crisis  While  the  nation  waits  for  economic  recovery,  fefr  rundfl 
are  available  for  employment  activities.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  Uhat  the  scarce 
revenues  be  expertly  administered  through  a  thoughtful  program  design  and  an  ef- 
fective delivery  system.  ,  .  . 

The  BAE  makes  the  following  recommendations  in  the  interest  of  the  black  com- 
munity and  the  nation 

AUTHORIZATION  /  A 1XOCATION 

The  legislation  should  provide  at  least  $o  billion  for  employment  and  training  ac- 

^Thrnumber  of  economically  disadvantaged  in  the  labor  force  and  unemployment 
within  an  area  should  determine  allocation 

ADMINISTRATION 

Service  delivery  ureas  as  defined  by  prime  sponsor  jurisdictions  have  served  the 
best  interest  of  local  area  and  should  be  maintained       '  , 

The  Private  Industry  Council  (PIO  should  have  local  elected  officials  appoint  its 
membership,  with  business,  labor,  education,  and  community-based  organizations 

^^Jnds^hould  flow  in  a  timely  manner  to  insure  continuation  of  services  to  par- 
ticipants 

PHOORAMMATIC 

The  legislation  should  contain  a  substantial  set-aside  for  youth  The  50  percent 
set  aside  provided  in  the  Hawkins  and  Quayle  bills  is  encouraging 

Participants  should  be  reimbursed  for  cost  incurred  Wages  are  to  be  paid  for 
work  performed  * 

Performance  Standards  should  be  flexible,  yet  designed  to  measure  impact  on 

vouth  unemployment  .  .  0    :  .  In 

*  The  legislation  must  be  targeted  for  those  most  in  need,  70  percent  XAJs  with  IU 
percent  exempted  from  income  criteria 

The  BAK  feels  stronglv  about  the  role  of  community-based  organizations  n»  a  vital 
part  of  the  employment  and  training  delivery  system,  and  insist  that  C  BO  s  be 
maintained  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations 

Mr.  Weiss.  We  will  next  hear  from  Timothy  Grippeon,  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TIMOTHY  GRIPPEON,  NEW  YORK  STATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING  rOt'NCIL,  ON  BEHALF  OF  WILLIAM 
JOHNSON.  CHAIRMAN  , 

Mr.  Grippeon.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  this  presentation  on 
behalf  of  William  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Employment  and  Training  Council.  He  was  unable  to  make  it  due 
to  the  weather  in  upstate  New  York. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  note  you  have  a  substantial  statement,  which  will 
be  entered  in  full  into  the  record,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  us  an 
excerpt  or  summarization, 

Mr.  Grippeon.  I  have  prepared  some  remarks  for  Mr.  Jeffords 
based  on  the  report, 

In  1975  to  1980,  over  3  million  people  were  able  to  find  subsidized 
jobs;  75  percent  of  these  individuals  were  academically  disadvan- 
taged. 

Some  other  important  factors  that  you  should  be  made  aware  of 
are  of  those  in  the  labor  force.  The  National  Council  on  Employ- 
ment Policy  statement  outlines  the  reasons  for  our  concern  for  the 
continued  Federal  support  of  employment  and  training  after  1982, 
We  recognize  that  improvements  to  the  educational  system  are  nec- 
essary and  imperative  to  the  future  productivity  and  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States.  However,  many  of  the  Nation's  most 
disadvantaged  citizens  are  not  served  by  the  traditional  forms  of 
labor  exchange.  This  second  chance  system  is  all  they  have  and  its 
continuation  should  not  be  in  question,  Rather  our  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  improve  the  current  system, 

The  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  recom- 
mends three  objectives  for  emplotonent  and  training  policy  in  the 
1980's:  The  continued  investment  \n  human  capital,  continued  in- 
centives for  job  creation,  and  continued  support  for  economic  devel- 
opment opportunities  of  local  labor  mate  areas.  The  council  sup- 
ports the  existing  system  and  recommends^  continued  use  as  best 
suited  to  meet  these  objectives;  the  Job  Servite,  the  Job  Corps,  sub- 
sidized public  employment,  on-the-job  training,  classroom  training, 
work  experience,  job  search,  upgrading,  retraining,  and  vocational 
exploration. 

The  council  supports  the  existing  prime  sponsor  system  and  rec- 
ommends changes  to  streamline  paperwork  and  encourage  forma* 
tion  of  labor  market  areawide  consortiums.  Also,  the  advisory  proc- 
ess should  be  restructured  to  form  a  single  employment  and  train- 
ing council,  with  concurrent  authority.  One-third  of  the  representa- 
tives should  be  from  business  and  industry,  one-third  from  labor 
and  one-third  from  Government  and  community-based  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  the  council  recommends  that  scarce  resources  be 
targeted  to  the  structurally  unemployed,  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  and  displaced  workers,  and  that  the  guid- 
ing principle  be  that  those  most  in  need  of  services  within  the  local 
labor  markets  receive  priority. 

The  council  recommends  a  meaningful  role  for  both  business  and 
labor  in  the  planning,  design,  and  implementation  of  future  em- 
ployment and  training  activities.  The  council  applauds  the  many 
recent  positive  experiences  some  area  PIC's  have  developed  but 
was  unable  to  find  any  research  supporting  the  concept  of  majority 
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representation  or  direct  funding  as  a  viable  alternative  to  the  exist- 
ing system.  In  fact,  recent  studies  indicated  just  the  opposite.  None- 
theless, the  council  supports  a  more  enhanced  role  for  the  private 
sector  in  future  training  and  employment  activities. 

The  council  recommends  an  enhanced  role  for  the  Mate  in  ad- 
ministering and  coordinating  employment  and  training  activities, 
and  the  replacement  of  the  Federal  regional  offices  structure  by 
the  States.  We  recommend  continued  Federal  funding  for  employ- 
ment and  training  with  incentives  for  States  to  contribute  addition- 
al funds  to  these  effort*.  ^u^^ 
The  Nation's  economy  is  undergoing  a  fundamental  cnange 
which  wilt  require  more  skilled  labor  to  fill  projected  labor  short- 
ages in  skill-intensive  industries.  In  order  for  this  transition  to 
occur  a  national  commitment  is  necessary  to  assure  these  new 
skill-intensive  industries  a  trained  labor  pool  from  which  to  select 
their  workers.  In  order  for  the  disadvantaged  to  benefit  from  this 
transition  Government  intervention  is  necessary  to  assure  the  dis- 
advantaged an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  these  new  job  oppor- 
tunities The  disadvantaged  will  need  skills  training  programs  in 
order  to  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to  assure  them  of  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  these  jobs.  Therefore,  Federal  support  for 
the  investment  in  human  capital  will  have  multiple  positive  out- 
comes a  skilled  work  force  to  fill  the  new  and  changing  labor  needs 
of  private  industry;  less  dependence  on  transfer  payments  and  in- 
creased self-sufficiency  for  people  currently  idle  and  receiving  some 
form  of  income  transfer  payments;  and  overall  a  stronger  partner- 
ship between  Government,  labor,  and  the  private  sector. 

A  basic  tenet  of  the  American  work  ethic  is  that  everyone  who  is 
willing  to  work  should  work.  Today,  some  9  million  Americans 
ready  and  willing  to  work  stand  idled  by  unemployment.  Nonethe- 
less, even  assuming  the  most  optimistic  projections  by  the  Keagan 
administration  on  the  ensuing  rapid  recovery  of  the  economy,  there 
will  always  be  Americans  who  are  structurally  unemployed  due  to 
lack  of  education,  handicaps,  racial  discrimination,  et  cetera.  These 
people  will  not  share  in  the  job  opportunities  made  available  by 
any  economic  recovery  program  without  active  governmental  inter- 
vention on  their  behalf  to  overcome  the  artificial  barriers  they  face 
in  finding  employment.  For  these  people,  the  labor  market  ex- 
change mechanism  breaks  down  creating  a  need  for  a  coordinated 
public  policy  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  those  most  in  need  of  assist- 
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Evidence  of  CETA's  success  has  been  more  than  documented  in 
recent  years,  CETA  is  not  or  has  never  been  a  four-letter  word.  Not 
only  has  CETA's  increase  resulted  in  more  stable  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  have  participated,  including  the  disad- 
vantaged minorities,  but  it  is  an  effective  economic  tool  that  has 
and  shall  continue  to  work  on  prescribed  economic  recovery, 
whether  developed  on  a  local,  State,  or  Federal  level.  Local  resi- 
dents should  be  trained  for  new  jobs  by  a  local  employment  and 
training  delivery  mechanism,  thereby  reducing  local  unemploy- 
ment and  thus  reducing  national  income  transfer  payments.  Once 
again,  this  policy  would  promote  an  enhanced  partnership  between 
labor,  business,  and  Government. 
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Recently,  the  SETC  held  public  hearings  throughout  the  State  of 
New  York  in  conjunction  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  employ- 
ment and  training  community  We  followed  the  guidelines  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  Albert  Angrisani,  in  his  letter  to  prime 
sponsors  urging  them  to  participate  in  a  national  dialog  in  his  ef- 
forts to  formulate  a  position  for  the  Reagan  administration;  The 
report  I  have  submitted  to  you  is  a  result  of  this  research. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  lecture  on  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  Reaganomics,  and  without  question  feel  that  positive 
results  have  transpired  in  terms  of  the  administrations  predic- 
tions. What  we  have  seen  is  higher  rates  of  employment  and  con- 
tinued projections  of  this  by  this  administration,  Inflation  has 
begun  to  decline  But  Reagnomics  clearly  means  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  programs  for  black  people,  The 
recent  report  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  clearly  indicates 
the  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  will  suffer  most, 

In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  found  that  the  average  ratio  of  appli- 
cants was  2.1  to  1  for  every  entry  level  job,  There  are  not  enough 
iobs  to  go  around  Now  is  not  the  time  to  relinquish  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  disadvantaged.  The  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
clients  of  this  Nation  are  truly  in  need  of  Government  intervention 
on  their  behalf  CKTA  served  a  little  over  KW,000  people  or  4  per- 
cent of  those  people  potentially  eligible  for  services  for  these  people 
so  that  they  can  meet  todays  labor  market  or  else  to  live  a  life  of 
idleness  and  dependency  How  much  longer  must  the  disadvan- 
taged wait  for  an  opportunity  to  work? 

W<>  also  hear  much  about  the  role  of  the  private  sector  A  study 
conducted  over  the  past  20  years  concluded  that  in  no  way  were 
most  of  them  ready  to  take  on  significant  new  responsibilities. 

Earlier  this  year  the  SKTC  added  more  employment  and  training 
programs  Most  employers  indicated  they  would  not  be  interested. 
One  New  York  City  hotel  director  of  personnel  stated  -  and  I  dis- 
agree with  business  having  neither  the  time  or  the  resources  to  be 
more  responsible  for  administering  them  -stated  emphatically, 
"How  much  more  can  we  do  for  the  Government  We  are  doing 
enough  for  this  country  "  Many  businesses  are  supposed  to  be  will- 
ing to  administer  programs,  but  our  survey  did  not  find  thei 
grounds  for  all  this,  for  them  doing  more  than  they  already  are. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  meet  with  the  private  sector  individuals  in 
analyzing  their  opinions  about  placing  more  responsibility  directly 
into  their  hands  Numerous  bureaucratic  industries,  national  lines 
of  business,  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  private  sector.  I  could 
not  agree  with  them  more  except  that  the  allegations  of  these 
groups  may  not  actually  reflect  the  actual  concerns  of  the  private 
sector  clearly  Probably  the  result  will  be  a  delegation  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  new  and  perhaps  more  rigid  and  insensitive  bu- 
reaucracy The  CETA  system  here  is  working. 

Ask  Mr.  Miller  He  is  over  50  years  old  and  blind.  CETA  devel- 
oped a  PSE  job  for  him  specifically  at  Brooklyn  Community  Col- 


corporation  Prior  to  Cheryls  participation,  she  was  an  ex-offender. 
She  credited  CETA  for  her  success. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  the  testimony  to  specific  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  legislation  before  us,  This  includes  promoting 
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the  continued  investment  in  human'' capital,  providing  incentives 
for  job  creation  and  enhancing  economic  development  opportunities 
of  local  labor  market  areas. 

Wf  recommend  that  the  Job  Service,  the  Job  Corps  and  training 
programs  be  restored  to  the  fiscal  year  VM)  levels.  With  the  most 
recent  unemployment  projections  predicting  unemployment  to 
reach  a  peak  7  percent  through  UIH4  we  feel  the  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  have  a  legitimate  problem  in  this  instance. 

Activities  of  existing  CETA  legislation  should  be  retained,  al- 
though we  recommend  specifically  strengthening  and  sequencing  of 
activities  and  services  and  making  more  jobs.  We  recommend  a 
grant  system  of  two  titles,  one  for  basic  services  and  the  other  for 
youth  services.  The  three  tiers  of  title  1  would  receive  funds  using 
the  needs-based  formula,  Tier  1  takes  into  account  the  incidence  of 
structural  unemployment,  the  number  of  economically  and  educa- 
tionally disadvagtog^ed,  and  those  workers  displaced  by  changing 
technological  anSgS  economic  conditions 

Tier  2  would^|j|pWd  for  serving  youth  aged  IB  through  21,  and 
tier  U  would  dOf^tfttflMiigh  and  sustained  rates  of  unemployment. 
In  addition,  local  program  operators  should  have  one  employment 
training  council,  not  three;  one-third  of  which  would  be  representa- 
tives from  business  and  industry,  one-third  labor  and  one-third  gov- 
ernment  However,  the  chief  elected  offical  should  have  ultimate 
authority  for  all  program  decisions  and  outcomes. 

We  recommend  that  title  II  would  be  included  in  this,  We  recom- 
mend that  the  States  would  receive  not  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
total  funds  allocated  for  prime  sponsors  in  their  States.  We  recom- 
mend services  ta  be  provided  to  the  structurally  unemployed  and 
displaced  workers.  These  groups  should  be  given  the  highest  prior- 
ity for  receiving  services,  especially  in  times  of  scarce  employment. 

We  recommend  stronger  State  control,  shifting  regional  offices 
responsibilities  to  the  State,  We  recommend  a  continued  role  in  es- 
tablishing performance  standards  pertinent  to  employment  and 
acting  as  a  watchdog  for  the  President  and  Congress  on  use  and 
possible  misuse  of  Federal  funds. 

Thank  you 

(The  prepared  statement  of  William  Johnson  follows:] 

Pkki  arkp  Statkmknt  or  William  A  Joiinhon.  Jk  ,  Chairman.  New  York  Statk 
Employment  and  Training  Council 

Mr  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  William  A  John- 
Son  president  of  the  Rochester  Urban  League  and  current  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
council  since  the  inception  of  CETA,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  concerns  reading  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive employment  and  training  delivery  system 

I  um  verv  proud  of  my  past  and  present  association  with  employment  and  train; 
in*  programs  and  more  specifically  with  CETA  The  word  stands  clear  From  lOT* 
t«,  VM)  over  <*i  million  people  were  able  to  find  un*ubsidi/.ed  jobs  as  a  direct  result 
of  CETA  s  training  und  labor  exchange  resources  Furthermore,  7o  percent  of  these 
individuals  were  economically  disadvantaged  Some  other  important  factors  you 
should  be  aware  of  include  . .  ~ 

Sixtv  eight  percent  of  all  terminees  from  (  ETA  were  employed  24  months  after 
their  participation,  and  !«>  percent  of  thorn*  were  in  full  time  unsubsidi/.ed  employ- 
ment    M  percent  in  private  sector  employment 
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CKTA  participants  unnual  earnings  have  been  increased  significantly  as  a  direct 
result  of  their  participation  in  CKTA,  v*ith  women  and  minorities  reporting  larger 
percentage'increases  than  do  other  client  groups 

Statistics  also  indicate  that  employee  retention  rates  are  higher  for  CKTA  partici- 
pants 

OJT  and  F*SK  had  the  highest  percentages  of  terminees  employed  after  termina- 
tion from  CKTA  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  unemployed  of  those  not  in  the  labor 
force 

The  New  York  Sttfte  (Governors  Office  of  development  planning  estimated  that 
the  CKTA  investment  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  economic  development  ini- 
tiatives ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government 

There  are  170  prime  sponsors  throughout  the  country  Only  45  were  assessed  by 
the  t'  S  Department  of  Labor  as  having  "serious  problems"  in  their  annual  assess- 
ment for  fiscal  year 

The  evidence  of  CKTA  success  has  been  more  than  documented  in  recent  years 
Notable  outcomes  could  go  on  and  on  However,  I  will  not  tax  this  hearing  with  data 
that,  rypefully,  you  have  already  evaluated  and  of  which  you  are  aware  My  basic 
premisi  is  that  CETA  is  not,  and  never  has  been  the  four-letter-word  that  numerous 
detractors  have  alleged  it  to  be  Not  only  has  CKTA  increased  the  earnings  of  people 
and  resulted  in  more  stable  employment  patterns  for  those  who  have  participated, 
including  the  disadvantaged  ana  minorities,  but  it  is  an  effective  economic  develop- 
ment tool  that  has  and  should  continue  to  work  in  concert  with  any  prescribed  eco- 
nomic recovery  strategy,  whether  developed  on  a  local.  State  and/or  Federal  level 

Ah  I  stated  earlier,  1  have  been  a  member  of  the  State  Kmployment  and  Training 
Council  in  New  York  State  since  its  creation  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
chairperson  since  CKTA  was  reauthorized  in  197H  The  ability  of  the  State  Kmploy- 
ment and  Training  Council  to  influence  and  coordinate  employment  and  training 
facilities  varies  from  State  to  State,  since  their  activities  are  limited  by  the  lack  of 
authoritv 

NKW  YOKK  STATICS  KMPU>Y^KNT  AND  TRAINING  C'Ol'NClL 

The  SKTC  in  New  York  State  has  taken  on  the  motor  responsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  not  only  CKTA  prime  sponsors,  but  also  the  employment  and 
training  system  as  a  whole  As  ti  result,  the  SKTC  takes  a  solemn  view  of  its  respon- 
sibilities mandated  under  the  Comprehensive  Kmployment  and  Training  Act  Our 
membership  consists  of  prime  sponsors,  including  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
largest  prime  sponsor  in  the  country,  union  presidents,  and  academicians  For  ex- 
am pie.  the  SKTC  vice" chairperson  and  -an  active  member  is  Tom  Hobart,  presi- 
dent of  New  York  State  United  Teachers  The  council  also  includes  commissioners 
n<J  various  State  departments,  and  most  importantly,  members  from  the  population 
inN^^ed  of  employment  and  training  services  Without  a  doubt,  this  diverse  repre- 
sent abyn  places  the  SKTC  in  a  unique  position  to  accurately  assess  the  consensus  of 
the  New>ork  State  employment  and  training  network  regarding  its  future 

Recent  Uvthe  SKTC  prepared  a  position  paper  in  conjunction  with  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  employment  and  training  communities  including  the  private  sector,  orga- 
nized labor  and\he  general  public  This  task  was  performed  at  the  request  of  trie 
Cnited  StateH  Department  of  I>abor  Regional  Administrator  Its  purpose  was  to  ac- 
quire specific  data  J^d  recommendations  that  could  be  used  by  Albert  Angrisani, 
the  Under  secretary  oM^abor  for  Kmployment  and  Training,  in  his  effort  to  formu- 
late a  position  for  the  fleagan  administration  Needless  to  say,  that  effort  under- 
scores our  frustration  withNthe  current  CKTA  law  We  held  public  hearings  to  elicit 
recommendations  from  the^ew  York  Slate  employment  and  training  community 
and  prepared  a  report  for  the  \Jnder-Secretary  of  I^abor  Unfortunately,  the  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  Under-Secxctary  in  no  way  reflects  the  Concerns  and  sugges- 
tions that  were  voiced  at  the  heariKgs  we  sponsored 

KISCAL  POLICIES  OVtaTKS  SOCIAL  POLICIES 

We  feel  this  council  is  representative  otNew  York  State,  and  our  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  what  we  think  would  improve  the  employment  and  training 
system,  both  nationally  and  in  new  York  Stani.  Mr  Chairman,  I  don't  Want  to  lec- 
ture on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of\Rcagonomics  However,  we've  all 
heard  a  great  deal  about  Reagonomics  and  without  question,  few  positive  results 
have  transpired  in  terms  of  the  administration's  pxedictions  of  more  "jobs,  jobs, 
jobs  '*  What  we  have  seen  is  higher  rates  of  unemployment  and  continued  projec- 
tions for  high  levels  of  unemployment  by  this  administration  Yes,  inflation  has 
begun  to  decline,  but  any  college  freshman  taking  Kconomib*  101  knows  that  as  un- 
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..mplovment  goes  up  inflation  come*  down  there  n  nothing  revolutionary  about 
that  kraicamnnirt  clearly  mraw  the  withdrawal  ol  the  rederal  Uivernment  from 
,|N  mission  to  impmvr  the  economic  condition*  of  poor  and  black  people  I  his  will 
now  be  accomplished  \  ia  the  trickle  down  effort 

Mr  Stockman  ha*  told  us  that  the  budget  involved  not  only  taking  money  away 
from  weak  client.*  with  powerful  claims  tor  Federal  intervention  on  their  behalf,  but 
also  removing  funding  from  powerful  clients  with  weak  claim*  ^federal  »nt<,r^" 
,m  The  (!KT,\  budget  submitted  for  fiscal  vear  1SIH1.  1!*2 and  \\W  h«  wcwW 
,n  taking  funds  from  weak  clients  with  powerful  damn*  Hut  even  Mr  ^jxkman 
concede!  that  yen  little  money  wan  wrested  from  powerful  clienU  with  Weak 
claims  A  recent  report  on  the  \\S  Commission  on  I  ivi  Right*  clear  v  ,ndio.t« 
that  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  will  suffer  most  from  cutback*  in  health  bousing, 
education,  legal  aide,  and  economic  development  assistance program*  Indeed,  the 
prime  beneficiaries  will  l>e  the  affluent  the  prime  loner*  will  be  the  poor  and  near 
poor  the  unemployed  and  theme  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  lacTder 

Mr  Reagan  on  a  number  of  <x-cas.on*  ha*  held  up  new*  pa  per*  filled  with  adver 
tmement*  for  job*  Vet  a  recent  survey  commissioned  by  the  SbH  and  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Ubor  determine  that  in  the  10  large*!  labor  market*  in 
New  York  State  the  job  vacancies  for  entry  level  job*  in  newspaper*  i»  approxi- 
mately lb  percent  A  follow  up  survey  found  that  the  average  ratio  of  applicant*  for 
job*  was  23  applicant*  for  each  entry  level  10b  People  want  to  work,  but  there  are 
jiot  enough  entrv  level  ,ob*  to  go  around  Now  i*  not  thetime  to  n-hnquiah  our  re 
°*pon*ib.lilie*  to  all  V  S  citi^n*  in  need  of  employ  rmmt  The  unemployed  and  dmad 
vantage  citi/eris  of  this  Nation  are  trulv  weak  client*  with  powerful  claim*  to  (,ov 
ernment  intervention  on  their  behalf 

If  thin  President  s  new  program  create*  job*,  job*,  jobs,  Will  we  then  have  a  *uffi 
nentlv  trained  work  force  to  (ill  those  new  jobs'  In  New  York  State  last  year,  a 
monthly  average  of  liOT.IMIO  people  were  rati  mated  to  be  unemployed  ^'twwn  Janu 
an  and  June  over  I  t  million  people  were  receiving  some  form  of  public  n^niancv 
Miniate*  prepnn-d  (or  uh  for  fiscal  vear  \W  pr.ni.ct  that  j ^P  h  IR 
rligible  for  t'KTA  HerV,ee«  The  fixcal  vear  ISIKi  statewide  CKTA  plan  for  title*  I  IB. 
C  and  VII  will  serve  a  little  over  1WMMI  pimple  or  i  percent  of  thorn-  neon!*'  Men 
tiallv  eligible  (or  nor  view  We  need  Federal  funds  to  provide  programs  for  them* 
people  so  that  they  can  compete  in  lodav  *  labor  market  Ot he rw,*e,  we  are  con 
demning  them  to  a  life  of  idleness  and  dependency,  including  reliance  on  income 
transfer  program   The  President "h  budget  message  estimates  unemplovment  rv 
main.ng  above  7  percent  through  l!»M.  how  much  longer  niu*t  the  disadvantaged 
wait  (or  an  opportunity  to  work  1 

TMK  HOI  K  OK  TM*  I'HIVATK  SK<-n>K 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  professional Iv  and  personally  benefited  from  this  free  en 
terpnse  system  and  have  had  a  productive  relationship  with  numerous  Private 
sector  firm*  However  I  am  verv  much  concerned  about  the  anticipated  level  of  un 
employment  in  the  private  sector  expressed  by  both  the  admini*tration  and  con 

KrWr  also  hear  muih  about  the  role  of  the  private  sector  U*lav  A  recent  report 
prepared  (or  the  national  mmmission  on  employment  policy  traced  the  h'*  <»ry  of 
private  sector  participation  in  employment  and  training  and  concluded  that 
mo«t  IMC*  are  very  much  in  their  infom  v  and  in  no  way  ready  to  take  on  s.gnilc 
cant  new.r^ponp.bihtie*  The  most  active  PIC*  a  relatively  *mall  minority  of  all 
PICs  at  this  point j  show  some  promise  for  enhancing  loca  employment  and  train 
,ng  performance  But  even  the  be*t  of  them  could  not  handle  the  re*pon*ibil«tie*  of 

prime  sponsorship  .  .         ,  .     ,  t  ,„  Jmr„ 

Karlier  this  year  the  SKTT  commissioned  an  additional  survey  to  determine  em 
plover*  willingness  to  administer  employment  and  training  prognim*  Most  employ 
rrs  indicate  they  would  not  be  interested  One  New  York  <  itv  hotel  personnel  di 
rector  Mated  We  are  in  a  recessionary  time,  and  I  disagree  with  business  having 
either  the  time  or  the  resource*  to  be  more  responsible  for  adm»n»*ter,ng  J  MA  pro 
grams  A  Buffalo  employer  state*  How  much  more  doe*  an  employer  have  to  do 
We  collet  and  pav  *ale«  taxes  for  (he  Government  Why  should  we  also  run  train 
,ng  programs'  Were  doing  enough''  Perhaps  the  Bu*im*scrat*  are  willing  to  ad 
minister  employment  and  training  program*,  but  our  survev  did  not  find  a  gren 
groundswell  on  the  part  of  business  to  become  any  more  involved  in  employment 
and  training  than  they  already  are  t  r(uiriin  • 

Our  most  reccnUexpenenre  with  private  sector  administration  of  (  F7TA  Program* 
on  a  national  s<-ale  i«  the  hire  I  program  which  was  subcont racte<l  to  the  National 
r 
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Alliance  of  Business.  This  program  resulted  in  HIRE  II  which  took  the  HIRE  I 
money  away  from  NAB  and  gave  it  to  prime  sponsors.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  meet 
with  these  private  sector  individuals  and  analyze  their  opinions  about  placing  the 
burden  of  employment  and  training  responsibilities  directly  into  their  hands.  Nu- 
merous bureaucratic  entities,  such  as  the  private  industry  councils  and  the  national 
alliance  of  business,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  private  sector,  have  been  lobbying  for 
more  involvement  of  the  private  sector,  I  could  not  agree  with  them  more,  except 
that  the  allegations  of  these  groups  may  riot  accurately  reflect* the  actual  concerns 
of  the  private  seteor.  Unless  representatives  of  business,  such  as  board  chairmen, 
chief  executive  officers  or  personnel  directors  themselves  are  willing  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  to  add  res/  this  problem,  then  the  result  will  be  a  delegation  of  their  respon- 
sibilities to  a  jy§w  and  perhaps  more  rigid  and  insensitive  governmental  bureaucra- 
cy. Isn't  thene  a  lesson  to  be  learned?  Is  anyone  listening?  The  CETA  system  has 
worked.  AswMr.  Elmer  Eveland,  from  Binghamton,  New  York.  Mr,  Eveland  is  over 
50  years  olq^  and  blind.  Prior  to  his  enrollment  in  CETA,  he  worked  in  sheltered 
workshops,  even  though  he  had  an  associate's  degree  from  college.  CETA  developed 
a  PSE  position  specifically  for  him  at  Broome  Community  College.  The  college  later 
made  the  position  a  regular  part  of  the  college  budget,  and  now,  in  addition  to  his 
job,  Mr.  Eveland  is  working  on  his  bachelor's  degree  in  childhood  education.  He 
credits  CETA  for  his  success. 

Or,  ask  Cheryl  Davis,  22,  from  New  York  City  who  received  clerical  training 
under  CETA.  She  now  works  as  a  receptionist/secretary  for  a  local  corporation. 
Prior  to  Cheryl's  participation  in  CETA,  she  was  a  single  parent  receiving  AFDC 
* ,     and  was  an  exroffender.  Srie  credits  CETA  for  her  success.  , 

sett's  employment* and  training  strategy:  recommendation 

■     As  mentioned  in  my  earlier  statements,  the  SETC  embarked  upon  a  major 
\4$gk,  statewide  attempt  to  formulate  recommendations'and  a  final  position  statement  on 
employment  and  training.  The  balance  of  my  testimony  highlights  significant  por- 
tions of  this  statement.  The  SETC  recommends  that  the  primary  emphasis  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  focus  on  accomplishing  three  objectives;  (1)  Promoting 
continued  investment  in  human  capital,  (2)  providing  incentives  for  job  creation, 
and  t3)  enhancing  economic  development;  opportunities  of  local  labor  market  areas. 
We9  recommend  that  the  Job  Service,  the  Job  Corps  and  job  training  programs  be 
restored  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  levels.  We  are  cognizant  of  the  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tion facing  this  country  today,  but  with  the  most  recent  unemployment  projections 
predicting  unemployment  to  reach  a  peak  of  8.9  percent  this  year  and  remain  above 
7  percent  through  1984,  we  feel  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  have  a  legiti- 
.  mate  and,  powerful  claim  to  Government  intervention  on  their  behalf.  In  this  in- 
stance, fiscal  policy  should  not  dictate  economic  development  and  social  policies. 

The  current  allowable  activities  under  the  existing  CETA  legislation  should  be  re? 
tained,  although  we  recommend  specific  changes' to  improve  the  outcomes  for  CETA 
participants.  Specifically,  we  recommend  strengthening  the  employabijity  develop- 
>       ment  mechanism,  better  sequencing  of  activities  and  services,  and  placing  more  em- 
phasis on  job  search  activities. 

We  recommend  a  grant  system  with  two  titles.  Title  I  would  have  three,  tiers:  One 
for  basic  services  to  the  adult  population  most  in  need  ofservices,  another  for  youth 
services,  and  finally,  one  targeted  to  areas  experiencing  high  and  sustained  rates  of 
»  unemployment1.  These  tiers  would  receive  funds  <using  a  needs-based  formula  taking 
into  consideration  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  people  re- 
siding within  the  local  labor  market  area  as  compared  to  the  number  residing  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  local  program  operators  should  have  one  employ- 
ment and  training  council,  not  three.  One-third  of  the  council's  membership  should 
represent  business  and  industry,  one-third  labor,  and  one-third  government  and 
community-based  organizations,  'this  council  should  have  concurrence  authority  hut 
ultimate  authority  should  still  rest  with  the  chief  elected  official. 

We  recommend  that  title  II  he  for  national  programs  and  that  funds^  provided  to 
the  States  be  included  in  this  title.  We  recommend  that  12  percent  of  the  total  title 
I  allocation.be  set  aside  for  States'  special  purposes  and  that  this  allocation  be  from 
title  II  funds. ,{ 

We  recommend  that  services  be  provided  to  the  structurally  unemployed,  the  edu- 
cationally and  economically  disadvantaged,  and  displaced  workers.  Those  most  in 
need  of  services  should  be  given  the  highest  priority  for  receiving  services,  especial- 
ly in  this  time  of  scarce  employment  and  training  resources.  « 

We  recommend  a  stronger  State  role  by  eliminating  the  USDOL  regional  offices 
and  shifting  their  responsibilities  to  the  States.  The  States  are  well-prepared  to  co- 
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ordinate  annual  planning,  perform  quarterly  and  annual  assessments,  procure 
audits,  provide"  technical  assistance,  as  well  as.perform  the  grant  management  func- 
tion.  ' 

However,  we  strongly  recommend  the  continued  Federal  role  in  establishing  per- 
formance standards,  interpreting  and  disseminating  information  pertinent  to  em- 
ployment and  training,  and  acting  as  the  watchdog  for  the  President  and  Congress 
on  uses  arid  possible  abuses  of  Federal  funds. 

To  enhance  the  already  existing  State-level  ability  to  administer,  plan  and 
manage  employment  and  training  programs,  we  also  recommend  a  stronger  role  for 
the  State  Employment  and  Training  Council.  . 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  comments  now  to  the  specific  legislative  proposals  circu- 
lating in  Congress  today:  Senator  Quayle's  "training  for  jobs"  bill  and  Representa- 
tive Hawkins'  "Community  Partnership  for  Employment  and  Training  Act. 

Both  bills  target  the  economically  disadvantaged.  We  have  already  stated  our 
wholehearted  ftUpp^M*"-  thin  pHmnfrfg— Httr  essential  to  a  just  and  effective  policy. 
We  are  in  agreement  with  you  on  this.  Representative  Hawkins'  bill  would  allow  a 
10  percent  exemption  of  the  income  criteria  in  order^to  serve  people  who  da  not 
meet  the  income  test.  This  type  of  flexibility  is  also  welcomed.  Both  bills  use  the 
number  of  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged  persons  as  the  basis  for  al- 
locating funds.  We  agree  with  this  procedure. 

Both  bills  contain  similar  performance  criteria:  Job  placement  rates,  gain  in  earn- 
ings, and  reductions  in  welfare  or  income  transfer  payments.  We  believe  job  place- 
ment and  earnings  gains  are  valid  performance  indicators.  However,  a  reduction  in 
income  transfer  programs  is  a  very  unrealistic  indicator.  These  programs  are  very 
sensitive  to  inflation  and  downturns  in  the  national  economy.  Neither  of  these  bills 
will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  cost  of  these  programs,  and  therefore,  the  perform- 
ance criteria  should  not  be  tied  to  reductions  which  are  unlikely  to  occur.  Several 
areas  in  New  York  State  targeted  services  to  welfare  recipients  during  former  Presi- 
dent Carter's  economic  stimulus  program.  The  result  was  actual  savings,  but  the 
cost  of  their  welfare  programs  continued  to  rise.  Prime  sponsors  could  measure  the 
savings,  but  not  the  actual  reductions,  since  the  costs  of  income  transfers  still  went 
up.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  unrealistic  indicator  of  performance,  and  we  do  not  rec- 
ommend its  use.  t  ' 

Representative  Hawkins'  bill  would  provide  $3  billion  in  local  assistance,  while 
Senator  Quayle's  bill  would  allocate  approximately  $2.7  billion.  Obviously,  we  would 
favor  the  Hawkins  bill.  Nonetheless,  we  feel,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  the,  unem- 
ployed and  disadvantaged  have  a  legitimate  and  powerful  need  for  Government  in- 
tervention and  that  funding  levels  should  be  restored  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  levels. 
We  urge  both  Houses  to  reconsider  their  funding  levels. 

The  areas  where  the  bills  differ  the  most  are  in  proposed  delivery  area*  planning, 
allowable  activities,  services  to  youth  and  the  payment  of  incentive  allowances.  Let 
me  briefly  discuss  each. 

The  Hawkins  bill  retains  the  existing  definition  of  prime  sponsors,  while  the 
Quayle  )>ill  leaves  the  determination  of  a  service  delivery  area  up  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State.  While  we  favor  an  expanded  role  for  the  States,  we  feel  the  existing  defi- 
nition contained  in  Representative  Hawkins'  bill  is  preferable.  We  think  local  gov- 
ernments have  the  capacity  for  accountability,  responsiveness,  and  resource  mobili- 
zation. Direct  federal  funding  has  worked  quite  well.  The  factor  most  likely  to  ac- 
complish the  goal  of  Senator  Quayle's  bill,  labor  market  area-wide  planning,  can  be 
accomplished  through  improved  consortium  bonuses.  We  urge  a  higher  percentage— 
perhaps  up  to  10  percent— for  consortium  incentives  as  opposed  to  the  2  percent 
contained  in  the  Hawkins  bill.  The  local  delivery  system  has  developed  into  a  highly 
sophisticated,  professional  system.  We  see  very  little  evidence  that  untested  private 
or  quasi-public  institutions  are  prepared  to  replace  them  in  the  immediate  future. 
*  Both  bills  call  for  a  single  private  industry  council  with  concurrance  authority 
and  many  other  additional  authorities  not  contained  in  the  current  CETA  legisla- 
tion. Both  give  business  and  industry  a  majority  representation.  The  Quayle  bill 
would  replace  existing  prime  sponsors  with  new  pic  organizations.  We  believe  the 
Quayle  bill  gives  too  much  authority  to  the  local  PICS  and  that  the  Hawkins  propos- 
al is  much  more  realistic.  However,  we  wonder  who  the  partners  are  in  the  Haw- 
kins bill,  since  it  gives  preferred  status  to  business  and  industry  (as  does  Quayle's 
bill).  We  feel  a  one-third  split  among  business  and  industry,  labor,  and  Government 
would*  create  a  better  partnership,  since  none  of  the  partners  would  have  dispropor- 
tionate influence.  We  are  in  support  of  the  Hawkins  bill's  effort  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  primes  to  jointly  plan  their  activities  with  the  employment  service,  vocation- 
al education  agencies,  welfare  agencies,  and  local  economic  development  agencies. 
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The  allowable  activities  in  the  Quayle  bill  are  somewhat  vague.  While  they  do 
appear  interesting,  we  support  the  Hawkins  bill,  which  includes  all  activities  cur- 
rently allowable  under  titles  II B,  and  IV A,  as  well  as  temporary  subsidized  public 
employment.  However,  both  Quayle  and  Hawkins  mandate  set-asides  for  youth  (50 
percent).  We  oppose  these  mandates,  preferring  instead  a  separate  funding  mecha- 
nism for  youth  based  upon  local  population  and  demographic  information.  We  also 
support  the  Hawkins  bill's  provision  for  the  payment  of  training  or  incentive  allow- 
ances to  participants  enrolled  in  classroom  or  service  activities., We  feel  incentive 
allowances  are  needed  and  do  provide  positive  reinforcement  for  people  to  partici- 
pate in  these  programs. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  I  hope  these  comments  and  our  pre- 
pared text  will  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  future  deliberations.  I  hope  that  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  have,  that  a  significant  and  sustained  Federal  com- 
mitment to  employment  and  training  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  is  vital  to  tire 
success  of  any  economic  recovery  program. 

Thank  you. 


( 
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THE!  FUTURE  OH  LMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  IN  THE  1980'S 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1981,  the  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  held  public 
hearings  throughout  the  State  in  order  to  solicit  from  prime  sponsors,  state 
agencies,  community  based  organizations,  Private  Industry  Councils,  the  private 
^sector  and  the  public  in  general,  their  views  on  the  future  of  employment  and 
training  in  this  Country.  In  addition,  numerous  private  interest  groups  were 
consulted  either  directly  or  through  analyses  of  their  published  position  papers  on 
the  future  of  employment  ond  training.!/  The  New  York  1>ETC  undertook  this 
Yesponsibility  at  the  request  of  the  Regional  Administrator  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Employment*  and  Training  Administration,  and* basically 
followed  the  guidelines  established  by  Undersecretary  of  Labor  Albert  Angrisani  in 
his  letter  to  prime  sponsors  urging  them  to  participate  in  a  national  dialog, 
designed  to  provide  input  into  the  future  course  of  employment  and  training  by 
people  involved  in  the  delivery  of  employment  and  training  activities  and  services. 

The  public  hearings  and  research  were  all  directed  at  answering  some  very 
basic  but  fundamental  questions  regarding  the  future  of  national  employment  and 
training  programs.  These  questions  were  highlighted  when  Senator*  Quayle, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity,  opened 
hearings,  the  purpose  of  which  was:  "...to  develop  necessary  background  infor- 
mation for  the  subcommittee  and  the  Congress  before  it  considers  the  appropriate 
legislative  response  to  the  fact  that  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  CETA 
expires  (in  1982)."?/ 

William  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Chairperson  of  the  New  York  State  Employment  and 
Training  Council  testified  at  these  hearings,  which  were  held  on  June  11  and  12, 
1981.  He  later  declared  that  the  SETC  would  make  its  major  focus  for  1981-1982 
the  development  of  a  series  of  recommendations  on  the  reauthorization  of 
employment  and  training  in  1983. 

The  New  York  Stqte  Employment  and  Training  Council  believes  that  there 
are  several  fundamental  changes  occurring  in  our  national  economy  which  must  be 
addressed  by  a  national  employment  and  training  policy.  First,  world  trade  is 
responsible  for  a  larger  percentage  of  our  GNP  than  ever  before  and  will  continue 
to  be  on  important  part  of  our  economy  in  the  future.  In  1950  exports  and  imports 
occounted  for  6.8  percent  of  out  GNP,  while  in  1980  they  accounted  for  16  percent. 
This  change  is  most  significant  because  of  the  nature  of  the  trade  itself:  domestic 
goods  which  require  low  or  minimum  skills  to  produce  have  been  replaced  by 
imports,  and  domestic  production  of  goods  for  exports  now  require  higher  skill 
levels.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintain  or  increase  our  world  trade,  we  need  a  highly 
trained,  well-educated  labor  force.  Second,  rapid  technological  changes  occurring 
in  communications  will  change'  the  nature  oftour  industries  and  businesses,  once 
again  requiring  a  more  highly  skilled  and  educated  work  force.  Finally,  our 
economy  is  shifting  from  a  goods  production  (manufacturing)  capacity  to  a  service 
production  capacity.  The  service  economy  occounts  for  approximately  65  percent 
of  our  GNP.  Again,  these  jobs  require  higher  levels  of  education  and  training: 
health,  education,  and  social  services  fields  all  require  advanced  education  and/or 
training.  In  order  to  adapt  to  these  changes  and  sustain  our  level  of  economic 
growth,  we  will  need  a  more  skilled  labor  force. 
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The  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  pointed  out  the  major  problems 
facing  the  notional  economy:  demographic  and  economic  development  changes, 
technological  displacement,  plant  closings,  and  youth  unemployment.  Their  report 
stoted:  "Given  this  setting  and  the  proven  results  of  CETA  In  the  troining  field,  it 
is  time  to  strengthen  —  though  not  necessarily  eniorge  —  the  only  avoilable  second 
chance  troining  system  we  hove  in  Arnerico.  In  o  period  when  we  must  be 
concerned  about  reducing  inflotion,  boosting  American  productivity,  and  strict 
federol  budget  constraints,  it  is  importont  toy  reoiize  that  investing  in  human 
capitoi  skill  makes  good  economic  sense.'1!/ 

i  The  National  Council  on*  Employment  Policy  stotement  outlines  the  reasons 

for  our  concern  for  the  continued  federol  support  of  employment  ond  troining  ofter 
1982.  We  recognize  that  improvements  to  the  educotional  system  ore  necessary 
ond  imperotive  to  the  future  of  productivity  ond  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States.  However,  many  of  this  Nation's  most  disadvantaged  citizens  ore  not  being 
successfully  troined  within  the  educotionol  system  ond  ore  not  served  by  the 
troditionol  forms  of  lobor  exchange.  This  "second  chance"  system  is  oil  they  have 
ond  its  continuation  should  not  be  in  question.  Rother,  our  recommendations  ore 
designed  to  improve  the  current  system. 

The  New  York  Stote  Employment  and  Troining  Council  recommends  three 
objectives  for  employment  ond  troining  policy  in  the  I980's:  the  Continued 
investment  in  human  copitol,  continued  incentives  for  job  creation,  and  continued 
support  Jor  economic  development  opportunities  of  loco!  labor  market  oreos.  The 
Council  'supports  the  existing  system  and  recommends  its  continued  use  os  best 
suited  ?o  meet  these  objectives:  the  Job  Service,  the  Job  Corps,  subsidized  public 
employment,  on-the-job  troining,  clossroom  troining,  work  experience,  job  search, 
upgrading,  retraining,  ond  vocotionol  explorotion. 

The  Council  supports  the  existing  prime  sponsor  system  ond  recommends 
changes  to  streomline  paper  work  ond  encourage  formation  of  labor  market  oreo- 
wide  consortiums.  Also,  the  advisory  process  should"  be  restructured  to  form  «o 
single  employment  ond  troinir%  Council,  with  concurrence  outhority.  One-third  of 
the  representatives  should  be  from  business  and  industry,  ofie-third  from  lobor  and 
one-third  from  government  ond  community  bosed  orgoni/otions.  In  oddition,  the 
Council  recommends  that  scarce  resources  be  torgeted  to  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed, the  educationally  and  economically  disadvontoged,  ond  disploced  workers, 
and  that  the  guiding  principle  be  thot  those  most  in  need  of  services  within  the 
locol  labor  markets  receive  priority. 

The  Council  recommends  o  meoningful  role  for  both  business  ond  lobor  in  the 
plonning,  design  ond  implementation  of  future  employment  ond  troining  octivitles. 
The  Council  opplouds  the  mony  recent  positive  experiences  some  orea  PIC's  have 
developed  but  was  unoble  to  find  ony  reseorch  supporting  the  concept  of  majority 
representation  or  direct  funding  as  o  vioble  olternotive  to  the  existing  system.  In 
fact,  recent  studies  indicoted  just  the  opposite^/  Nonetheless,  the  Council 
supports  o  more  enhanced  role  for  the  privote  sector  in  future  employment  and 
troining  activities. 
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The  Council  recommends  on  enhanced  role  for  the  State  in  administering  and 
coordinating  employment  and  training  activities,  and  the  replacement  of  the 
federol  Regional  Off  iceV  structure  by  the  States.  We  recommend  continued 
federol  fvr^^Qg^PT^r^iirnent  and  training  with  incentives  for  States  to  contri- 
bute additional  funds  T#These  efforts. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  supports  these  recommendations  regardless  of  the 
final  form  the  legislation  takes.  These  recommendations  would  improve  the  system 
under  the  existing  direct  federal  funding  mechanism  or  a  State  Block  Grant  for 
employment  and  training. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  A  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY 

The  Council  recommends  three  objectives  for  a  national  employment  and 
training  policy.  This  policy  should: 

|.  Promote  the  continued  investment  In  human  capital. *  This  Nation's 
economy  is  undergoing  o  fundamental  change  which  will  require  more  skilled  labor 
to  fill  projected  labor  shortages  in  skill-intensive  Industries.  In  order  for  this 
transition  to  occur,  a  national  commitment  is  necessary  to  assure  these  new  skill- 
intensive  industries  o  trained  labor  pool  from  which  to  select  their  workers.  In 
order  for  the  disadvantaged  to  benefit  from  this  transition,  government  interven- 
tion is  necessary  to  assure  the  disadvantaged  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  In  these 
new  job  opportunities.  The  disadvantaged  will  need  skills  training  programs  In 
order  to  obtain  the  skills  necessary  to  assure  them  of  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  for  these  jobs.  Therefore,  federal  support  for  the  investment  in  human 
capital  will  have  multiple  positive  outcomes: 


a  skilled  work  force  to  fill  the  new  and  changing  labor  needs  of 
private  industry, 

less  dependence  on  transfer  payments  and  Increased  self- 
sufficiency  far  people  currently  idled  and  receiving  some  form  of 
income  transfer  payments,  and 

overall,  o  stronger  partnership  between  government,  labor  and  the 
private  sector. 


2.  Provide  incentives  for  job  creation.  A  basic  tenet  of  the  American 
work  ethic  is  that  everyone  wha  is  willing  to  work  should  work.  Today,  some  9 
million  Americans  ready  and  willing  to  work  stand  idled  by  unemployment. 
Nonetheless,  even  assuming  the  most  optimistic  projections  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration on  the  ensuing  rapid  recovery  of  the  economy  (unemployment  is  projected 
to  be  8.9%  in  1982,  7.9%  in  1983,  and  7.1%  In  I98A)^/  there  will  always  be 
Americans  who  ore  structurally  unemployed  due  to  lack  of  education,  handicaps, 
racial  discrimination,  etc.  These  people  will  not  share  In  the  Job  opportunities  made 
available  by  any  economic  recovery  program  without  active  governmental  inter- 
vention on  their  behalf  to  overcame  the  artificial  barriers  they  face  in  finding 
employment,  for  these  people,  the  labor  market  exchange  mechanism  breaks 
down,  creating  a  need  for  a  coordinated  public  policy  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance. 

3.  bnhonce  the  economic  development  opportunities  of  local  labor  market 
areas.    Most  analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  CETA  rarely  take  into  occount 
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benefits  such  as  reduced  crime,  and  economic  multiplier  effects,  but  rather 
concentrate  on  ,4performance  data."  CETA  is  generally  regarded  as  a  social 
program;  the  Council  argues  that  it  is  an  effective  economic  program,  which  also 
provides  tangible  benefits  to  individuals  and  society.  Today  our  urban  rural  areas 
are  experiencing  high  unemployment,  loss  of  jobs  to  the  sun  belt  and  suburban 
areas,  and  fiscal  insolvancy  due  to  the  loss  in  tax  base  and  increased  costs  of 
municipal  services.  Governmental  policy  ought  to  stress  a  coordinated  strategy 
which  addresses  all  three  problems  simultaneously  by  use  of  incentives  to  induce 
businesses  to  relocate,  expand  and/or  locate  new  plants  In  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  thereby  increasing  the  tax  base.  Local  residents  should  be  trained  for 
these  new  jobs  by  a  local  employment  and  training  delivery  mechanism,  thereby 
reducing  loco!  unemployment,  fand  thus  reducing  national  income  transfer  pay- 
ments. Once  again,  this  policy  would  promote  an  en  hone  ed  partnership7  between 
business,  labor  and  government.6/ 

The  Council  supports  these  objectives  since  they  are  directed  at  providing 
solutions  to  our  complex  problems.  Today,  our  unemployment  rate  is  higher  than 
any  time  since  the  great  depression;  interest  rates  and  budget  deficits  are  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been.  Perhaps  the  Administration's  economic  recovery 
program  will  provide  jobs,  but  without  the  skills  necessary  to  obtain  these  jobs,  the 
disadvantaged  will  not  share  in  this  prosperity,  These  objectives  are  designed  to 
provide  the  disadvantaged  with  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  economic  benefits  of 
a  just  and  democratic  society. 


For  the  majority  of  Americans,  the  traditional  labor  market  exchange 
mechanisms  work,  Peopie  go  to  school  and  learn  a  skill  or  obtain  a  professional 
prerequisite.  They  then  use  various  job  search  mechanisms?  parents,  relatives, 
friends,  fraternal  organizations,  professional  organizations,  newspaper  wont  ads, 
private  employment  agencies,  etc.,  ond*  one  way  or  another,  they  find  work.  Based 
upon  their  ability  fhey-move  up  within  their  trade  or  profession.  We  also  hove  a 
public  employment  service  to  match  job  ready  people  with  exlsty'ng  jobs,  but  this 
mechanism  (while  very  important)  only  accounts  for  a  little  oyer  three  million 
placements  each  year.  Nonetheless,  this  system  (private  and  public)  functions  very 
well  for  the  majority  of  the  American  workforce,  but  If -is  not  perfect,  and  indeed 
for  many  af  our  ieast  able  citizens,  it  does  not  work  at  all.  It  is  for  those  people 
who  are  handicapped  ar  disabled,  discriminated  against  because  of  race  or  color, 
undereducated  or  unskilled,  that  we  recommend  active  governmental  intervention 
on  their  behalf  to  eliminate  the  artificial  barriers  (often  multiple  barriers)  they 
face  in  s<»curing  employment. 

We  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  Job  Service  and  Job  Corps  at  their 
fiscal  year  1980  funding  levels  and  a  restructured  employment  and  training  delivery 
mechanism  funded  at  $4  billion.  Specifically,  we  recommend  that  the  following 
activities  be  allowable; 

On -the -Job  Training. 

According  to  the  National  Council  on  t  mplovment  Policy,  every  dollar 
invested  in  OJT  returned  $2.28  in  social  benefits.!'  In  addition,  they  recom- 
mended: "OJT  rules  should  be  liberalized  to  improve  access  to  the  private  sector. 
A  short  'try-out*  period  (perhaps  3  months)  before  hiring,  with  minimum  transition 
requirements,     and    with     subsequent     on-the-job     training    subsidies  where 
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demonstrably  needed,  probably  would  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  marketability 
of  OJT.  However,  as  Indicated  by  the  Initial  efforts  of  even  the  pTiyote  Industry 
councils,  OJT  can  be  expected  to  provide  slots  for  only  o  fraction  of  individuals  in 
the  CETA  pool,  particularly  when  jobs  in  the  private  sector  ore  expanding 
slowly."!/ 

Classroom  Training. 

The  some  study  found  that  every  dollar  spent  on  classroom  training  returned 
$1.14  to  society.?/  and  recommended:  "Given  the  diversity  of  the  C ETa-e ligib le 
population,  o  two-tiered  classroom  training  system  appears  desirable.  Kemediol 
and  entry  level  training  for  Oil  would  be  available,  while  a  second  level  of  career 
training  should  be  provided  for  those  who  ore  able  to  profit  from  more  advanced 
training.  The  remedial/entry  training  could  occur  in  a  specialized  institution  such 
as  a  skill  center  that  provides  all  the  necessary  supportive  services.  The  career 
training  should  occur  in  the  mainstream  institutions  in  those  communities  in  which 
they  enjoy  o  positive  image  in  the  minds  of  employers,  the  student  body  and  the 
public.  Training  should  also  involve  the  workplace  whenever  possible.  The 
training  allowance  system  should  be  adjusted  to  provide  a  subsistence  component 
(based  on  family  Income  and  need)  and  an  incentive  component  (to  encourage 
performance,  completion  and  plocement).  But  income  support  should  be  used 
sporingly  to  maximize  resources  allocated  far  actual  training. 

Public  Service  Employment. 

The  study  found  participants  in  Public  Service  Employment  in  1976  earned 
rouqhly  $290.00  more  in  past  Wmination  wages  in  1977  and  1978  than  comparison 
group  individuals. "  U  The  Council  on  Employment  Policy  recommended: 
••Emphasis  should  turn  from  employment  and  troining  within  CETA  s  range  of 
service  alternatives  with  opportunities  in  both  classroom  and  on-the-job  troining. 
The  need  for  job  creation  programs,  should,  however,  not  be  neglected.  In  some 
labor  markets,  the  existence  of  substantial  surplus  labor  may  mean  that  joo 
creation  is  the  most  realistic  use  of  public  funds  and  of  the  participant  s  time  ... 
A  variant  of  PSE  should  be  Introduced  which  would  permit  o  try-out  for  unsubsi- 
dized  jobs  In  the  public  and  non-profit  sectors,  parallel  to  OJT  In  the  private 
sector.  There  should  be  the  same  possibilities  for  OJT  subsidization  after  the  try- 
out  but  olso  with  the  same  transitional  requirements." — ' 

Work  Experience. 

According  to  the  study,  enrollees  In  work  experience  (exclusive  of  ony  bther 
troining  component)  had  no  higher  or  lower  past-participation  gains  than  their 
cornoa/ison  groupsJi/  The  Council  on  Employment  Policy  found  work  experience 
to  bethe  least  useful  CETA  activity.  However,  the  SETC  believes  ihat  past- 
participation  wage  increase  is  not  o  useful -guide  when  assessing  work  e*p«ience 
since  it  was  used  extensively  in  summer  and  in -school  programs,  which  n  <~tlAs 
early  years  were  widely  considered  work/Income  transfer  programs  by  all  levels  of 
'administrative  officials.  The  changes  enacted  In  I978  to  work  experience  (while 
perhaps  too  restrictive),  did  adequately  address  this  problem  ond  therefore  the 
SETC  agrees  and  supports  the  National  Council's  position  that,  "Work  experience 
should  be  coupled  with  remedial  education  ond  occupational  training  as  part  of  a 
sequence  of  services  far  youth  ond  particularly  disadvantaged  adult  subgroups.  — 
If  it  were  utilized  as  a  component  of  other  program  activities,  It  should  increase 
plocement  rates. 
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Services. 

The  SETC  recommends  continuation  of  the  current  allowable  services,  and 
recommends  upgrading,  retraining  and  vocational  exploration  be  Included.  In 
addition,  employability  development  programs  should  be  strengthened  and  job 
search  activities  should  be  encouraged  as  a  regular  part  of  other  program 
activities. 

Job  Corps. 

We  recommend  Job  Corps  be  continued.  The  National  Council  reports  that 
every  dollar  invested  in  Job  Corps  returned  $1.39  to  society.il/  |n  addition,  the 
Council  stated:  "The  Job  Corps  has  become  successful  and  effective  for  the  one- 
third  of  the  participants  who  complete  the  program.  It  Is  a  model  of  comprehen- 
sive treatment,  providing  a  complete  spectrum  of  opportunities  ranging  from 
special  learning  aid  for  the  disabled  all  the  way  to  college  options  for  corps- 
members.  Computer -ass  is  ted  and  computer -managed  instruction  Is  individualized 
and  self-paced  with  achievements  recorded  and  rewarded.  However,  it  Is  mainly 
residential  and  'the  24-hour -a-day'  treatment^pffect  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
approach  of  competitive  contracting  with  the  private  sector  might  be  extended  to 
more  ports  of  the  CETA  system.  Also,  the  utilization  of  programmed  learning 
devices  and  curriculum  materials,  which  have  provided  to  be  successful,  should  be 
expanded  beyond  the  Job  Corps.  "W 

Job  Service, 

The  Joo  Service  has  functioned  to  enhance  and  improve  the  labor  exchange 
mechanism.  The  Job  Service  could  be  greatly  strengthened  if  Public  Law  93-548 
requiring  Federal  contractors  to  list  all  job  vacancies  with  the  job  service  was 
strictly  enforced.  We  recommend  continued  funding  of  the  Job  Service  at  fiscal 
year  1980  levels.  Therefore,  we  support  the  existing  program  design  and 
recommend  changes  where  research  data  support  improvements. 

THfc  LX  LIVERY  MECHANISM 

The  SETC  supports  the  current  prime  sponsor  system  because  of  its  capacity 
for  accountability,  responsiveness  and  resource  mobilizotion.  The  SETC  supports 
the  concept  of  labor-market-areawide  planning  and  program  implementation  but 
feels  the  existing  system  can  achieve  this  through  legislatively  mandated  financial 
incentive  bonuses  for  consortia  which  capture  entire  labor-market-areas.  The 
St  TC  also  supports  the  right  of  all  prime  sponsors,  including  BOS  Prime  Sponsors, 
to  choose  local  delivery  agents  bosed  upon  performance.  In  addition,  the  SETC 
advocates  a  system  with  only  two  titles: 

T j j le  I.  All  eligible  prime  sponsors  would  receive  funds  (block  gronts)  under 
this  title  w~n7ch  would  have  three  tiers: 

Tier  I  -  Basic  Services  -  all  eligible  prime  sponsors  would  receive 
funds  under  this  tier  through  a  needs-based  formula  which  takes 
into  account  the  incidence  of  structural  unemployment,  the 
number  of  economically  and  educationally  dlsadvontoged,  and 
those  wofkers  displaced  by  changing  technological  and/or 
economic  conditions.  All  currently  eligible  CETA  activities, 
including  public  service  employment,  would  be  allowable.  The 
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program  mix  >  would  be  determined  by  the  prime  sponsor  with 
concurrence  from  a  single  consolidated  advisory  council. 

-      Tier  2  -  would  provide,  through  a  needs-based  formula,  federal 
esourceslTbe  used  exclusively  for  serving  youth  ages r  <  through 
21*.  Again,  all  CETA  activities  would  be  the  responsibility  of  he 
prime^ponsor  with  concurrence  from  a  single  consolidated 
advisory  council. 

_  Tier  3  -  would  allocate,  throJgh  a  r«eds-based  fa""****"* 
resources  to  prime  sponsors  experiencing  high  ond  sustained  rates 
af  unemployment. 

These  three  tiers  should  be  considered  one  single  grant twlth  a  «jlfl*d 
flnonc  al  £d  management  Information  system,  ond  once  common  audit,  ^  grants 
Sc««  Sle  years  (with  yearly  updates),  under  a  10  X«  rwrthpr  teat  Ion 
cv^le  Additionally,  the  SETC  recommends  a  single  Employment  and  Training 
c£«il  wHh  incurrence  authority,  one-third  of  which  would  be  representatives 
fr^bWr^^n^ry  (which  should  be  representative  gf  the  oener^make^. 
of  ^MW^Y  area),  one-third  labor  and  one-third  ond  CBOs. 

totWftTofctaf  elected  official  should  have  final  responsibility  for  all  program 
decisions  and  outcomes. 

Title  II.  This  title  would  provide  funds  for  national  programs  for  migrants, 
consoFtTu^Tb^ses;  Indians,  etc.,  and  funds  for  State  governments  to  support  State 
gSSKS TTwinlr^Councils,  research  and  program  development,  evaluation, 
arT  Scal^ssistance  to  prime  sponsors.  In  essence,  State  Government,  would 
^ImTTk^  nlTof  the  current  regional  offices,  which  could  then  be  eliminated. 
^^J^^M^L  &  percent  of  the  ^tal  approprlatlor,  and  states 
v^kTrecehTe  not  leu  than  twelve  percent  of  the  total  funds  allocated  for  prime  • 
sponsors  In  their  states. 

SCARCE  RESOURCES 

As  stated  before,  the  traditional  labor  exchange  mechanism  works  very  well 
tor  thTnilr^reom  of  American  citizens.  The  SETC  therefore  opposes  the  fiscal 
yZ*  1981  cut,  to  the  Job  Service  and  the  planned  cut,  for  fiscal  year  £82  and 
im  The«  clt,  will  seriou,ly  affect  the  ability  of  the  labor  market  exchange  to 
function  In  an  efficient  ond  productive  manner. 

Given  limited,  resource,,  fallowing  groups  should  be"  served  In  the  Title  I 
program: 

The  structurally  unemployed.  This  Includes  those  people  ^klr^^minlmol 
Oration  and  skill  to  compete  In  the  labor  market,  as  well  as  those  people 
eSe?  uZ  ^Jlcipaf ioTdu.  to  artificial  barrier,  to  ^loyrnent:  racial 
ll^oritiM  sLle  PareVl  heads  of  households,  welfare  recipients,  handicapped 
Sviduols,  oHende^s,  high  school  dropout,,  those  with  limited  engllsh  speaking 
ability  and  displaced  home  makers. 

The  bducotlonqlly  gd  Economically  Disadvantaged.  This  include,  those 
persons  receiving  Income  transfer  payments  and  who  lock  the  minimum  educational 
background  necessary  ta  compete  in  the  labor  market. 
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bljploced  Workers.  This  group  is  composed  pf  those  workers  displaced  by 
changing  technological  and/or  economic  conditions,  including  plants  which  close 
due  to  foreign  competition  or  leave  one  area  for  another  simply  to  avoid  taxes  or 
unions. 

The  basic  eligibility  for  participation  In  Title  I  should  have  an  income  as  well 
as  a  labor  force  ottochment  criteria.  The  income  test  should  be  set  no  higher  than 
125  percent  of  the  Lower  Living  Standard  Income  Level  set  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  that  the  applicant  be  unemployed  for  seven  calendar 
days  or  be  in  school  prior  to  application.  The  guiding  principle  should  be  thot  those 
most  in  need  of  services  receive  the  highest  priority. 

private  sector  participation 

The  private  sector  should  ploy  o  significant,  meaningful  rble  in  the  planning, 
program  design  and  implementation,  and  performance  monitoring  of  all  Title  I 
employment  and  training  programs.  This  role  should  be  solidified  by  Incorporation 
of  the  one-third  representation  requirement  on  the  local  consolidated  advisory 
board  which  should  be  part  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  The  inclusion  of  o 
^concurrence  provision  for  the  Employment  ond  Training  Council  should  also 
stimulate  the  private  sector  to  actively  participate  In  the  program.  The  private 
sector  should  be  o  partner  with  labor,  government,  and  community  based  organiza- 
tions, in  the  development  of  local  employment  and  training  strategies.  More 
flexibility  in  the  design  of  on-the-job  training,  vocational  exploration  program 
services  and  upgrading  and  retraining  would  also  enhance  the  role  of  the  private 
sector.  However,  such  flexibility  should  not  be  ot  the  expense  of  current  worker 
protection  lows  and/or  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

COORDINATION  AND  LINKAGES 

There  should  be  o  stronger  role  for  the  State  in  coordinating  employment  and 
troining  programs  with  other  human  services  programs  by  exponding  the  role  of 
Stote  Employment  ond  Troining  Councils.  The  States  ore  either  primarily 
responsible  for,  or  partners  in,  the  delivery  of  all  other  human  service  programs. 
Therefore,  the  States  ore  in  o  unique  position  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
major  humon  service  delivery  mechonisms  throughout  each  Stote.  By  having  the 
Stotes  assume  the  role  of  the  current  federal  Regional  Offices,  coordination  and 
efficient  resource  utilization  should  result.  The  federal  Regional  Offices  provide 
Prune  Sponsors  with  the  following: 

annual  planning  information  issued  by  the  National  Office. 

Regional  Directives,  which  ore  regional  interpretations  of 
National  Office  field  memoranda. 

quarterly  assessments  of  performance  and  an  annual  assessment 
of  administrative  procedures  ond  performance.  The  quarterly 
assessment  is  accomplished  by  checking  prime  sponsor  quarterly 
reports  and  is  duplicative  of  the  prime  sponsor  desk  review 
procedures.  The  Annual  Performance  report  format  is,  again, 
moiled  out  from  Washington. 

audits,  the  majority  of  which  ore  done  by  outside  private  auditing 
firms.  * 
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technicol  ossistonce.  Agoin,  most  technicot  ossistonce  was  the 
*  result  of  soliciting  outside  privote  controctors.  However,  the 
MATS  blueprint  for  oction  wos  a  major  improvement.  Unfor- 
tunately, MATS  is  stilt  in  the  planning  stage  ond  given  recent 
actions,  is  in  o  "holding"  phase  ot  the  present  time. 

All  five  of  these  functions  could  be  eosily  transferred  to  the  Stotes,  and  the 
Stoes  could  work  directly  with  Woshington.  As  it  is,  the  transmitting  of 
information  to  the  Regions  ond  then  to  the  prime  sponsors  Is  slow  and  cumbersome. 
Most  prime  sponsors  Unow  of  thonges  prior  to  the  Regional  Offices  since  they 
subscribe  to  o  voriety  of  information  sharing  orgonizotions  which^get  the  informa- 
tion to  them  before  the  National  Offices  hove  notified  the  Regional  Offices.  The 
StTC  recommends  that  ot  least  12  percent  of  me  total  allocation  to  Stotes  for 
Title  I  activities  be  set  aside  for  the  Stotes  to  assume  this  function. 

ffcDtKAL  Hi  SPUNSlblLITIES 

Management,  direction,  and  coordination  of  the  national  economy  cannot  be 
left  up  to  Stote  ond  locol  governments.  Kother,  just  as  the  national  economy  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  federol  government,  so  too  should  the  tools  of  monogement, 
drrection  and  coordination.  The  SbTC  maintolns  that  the  employment  ond  troining 
system  is  on  economic  progrom  (with  societol  benefits)  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  one  weapon  in  the  federol  government's  economic  initiatives  orsenal. 
Therefore,  the  SfcTO  recommends  that  continued  and  expanded  federol  funds  be 
ollocoted  for  employment  ond  troining  activities  ond  services  ond  that  incentives 
be  used  to  encourage,  but  not  require,  Stote  and  locol  Governments  to  contribute 
towords  these  efforts. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  should;  set  performance  stondards  (in 
conjunction  with  locol  delivery  system),  interpret  ond  disseminate  information 
regarding  legislative  requirements,  collect  ond  disseminate  information  pertinent 
to  employment  ond  training,  and  ossure  the  President  ond  Congress  that  the  locol 
progroms  arc  in  Compliance  with  frderol  rules  and  regulations. 
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1/  The  SETC  staff  reviewed  and  analyzed  the  following  ^public  interest  group 
statements  and  position  papers:  The  National  Governor's  Association,  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors/National  Alliance  of 
Business,  the  AFL-CIOfs  Human  Resource  Development  Institute,  and  the  New 
,  York  State  Office  of  Development  Planning.  The  papers  were  anal/zed  based  upon 
their  impact  on  the  current  delivery  system. 

2/  Congressional  Record  -  Senate  p.  55214,  May.  19,  1981  Specific  Answers  to 
questions  raised  by  these  Hearings  be  contained  here  in  as  Appendix  A.  '. 

3/  A  Policy  Statement  by  the  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  Issued 
September,  1981. 

4/  See  Private  Sector  Involvement  in  Public  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
prepared  by  Randall  Ripley  and  Grace  Franklin  for  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy; 

5/  See  Presidents  Budget  Message  tO/Congress  Issued  February  8,  1982 

6/  See  "CETA  and  Economic  Development.  A  Guide  for  Local  Officials  and 
Administrators,"  prepared  for  the/  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  by  the  National 
Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development. 

7/  A  policy  statement  by  the  Mjtionah  Council  on  Employment  Policy,  Issued 
September,  1981. 

8/  IBID 

9/  IBID 

j0/  IBID 

11/  IBID 

12/  IBID 

J3/  I6ID 

U»/  IBID 

15/  IBID 

16/  IBID 
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Whet  should  be  the  primary  objectives)  of  Employment  ond  Troining 
Progroms? 

The  New  York  Stote  Employment  and  Troining  Council  believes  the 
, following  objectives  should  be  the  primory  focus  of  Employment  ond  Troining 
progroms: 

A.  Promote  the  continued  investment  in  human  capltol.  This  Nation's 
nattonol  economy  is  undergoing  o  fundamental  chonge  which  will 
require  more  skilled  labor  to  fill  projected  lobor  shortoges  in  the  new 
skill-intensive  industries.  In  order  for  this  transition  to  occur,  o 
national  commitment  is  necessory  to  assure  these  new  high  skill- 
intensive  industries  o  troined  Idbor  pool  from  which  to  select  workers* 
In  order  for  the  disadvantaged  to  benefit  from  this  transition,  govern- 
ment intervention  is  necessory  to  assure  the  disodvontaged  on  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  these  new  job  opportunities.  The  disodvontoged 
will  need  skills  troining  progroms  in  order  to  obtoin  the  skills  necessary 
to  assure  them  of  an  equal  opportunity  to  complete  for  these  jobs. 
Therefore,  federol  support  for  the  investment  in  hutyon  copitol  will 
have  multiple  positive  outcomes: 

1)  skilled  work  force  to  fill  new  and  chonging  lobor  needs  of  privote 
industry; 

2)  less  dependence  on  .  tronsfer  payments  ond  increased^self- 
sufficiency  by  people  currently  unemployed,  ond  receivin^fcpme 
form  of  income  transfer  payments,  ond  overall,  o  stronge^Phrt- 
nership  will  develop  between  government,  lobor  ond  the  privote 
sector* 

B.  Provide  incentives  for  job  creotion.  A  basic  tenet  of  the  American 
work  ethic  is  that  everyone  who  is  oble  to  work  should  work.  Todoy, 
some  9  million  Americans  ready  and  willing  to  work  stond  idled  by 
unemployment.  Nonetheless,  even  if  these  unemployed  workers  were 
working,  or,  even  assuming  the  most  optimistic  projections  by  this 
Administration  on  the  ensuing  ropid  recovery  of  the  economy,  there  will 
olwoys  be  Amer icons  who  ore  structurally  unemployed  due  to  o  lock  of 
educotion,  hondicops,  raciol  discrimination,  etc.,  who  will  not  shore  in 
the  job  opportunities  made  ovoiloble  by  ony  economic  recovery 
progrom.  These  people  need  active  governmentol  intervention  to 
overcome  the  articif iciol  borriers  they  foce  in  finding  employment.  For 
these  people,  the  Labor  Morket  exchonge  mechonism  breoks  down. 
When  the  Lobor  Exchonge  mechonism  dysfunctions,  it  creotes  o  need 
for  o  coordinated  public  policy  to  intervene* on  beholf  of  those  most  in 
need  of  ossistonce.  We  recommend  governmentol  intervention  in  the 
form  of  incentives  to  Employers  to  creote  jobs  ond,  when  necessary, 
governmentol  funds  to  creote  jobs. 

C.  Enhonce  the  Economic  Development  Opportunities  of  Locol  Lobar 
Morket  Areas.  Most  onolyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  CETA  rorely  toke 
into  account  the  side  benefits,  such  as  reduced  crime,  economic 
multiplier  effects,  etc.,  but  rother  concentrote  on  "performance  doto". 
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CETA  it  generally  regarded  as  o  sociol  progrom;  we  orgue  thot  is  is  on 
effective  economic  progrom,  which  olso  provides  tangible  sociol 
benefits  to  people  and  society.  Today  our  urban  and  rurol  oreas  are 
experiencing  high  unemployment,  loss  of  Jobs  to  the  sun  belt  and 
suburban  areas,  and  fiscal  insolvency  due  to  the  loss  in  tax  base  and 
increased  costs  of  municipal  services.  Governmental  policy  ought  to 
stress  a  coordinated  strotegy  which  addresses  oil  three  problems 
simultaneously:  incentives  to  businesses  to  expand  and/or  locote  new 
plants  in  depressed  urban  and  rurol  oreas  (thereby  increasing  the  tax 
base)  and  induce  them  to  hire  locol  residents,  trained  by  o  locol 
employment  and  training  delivery  mechanism,  (thereby  reducing  locol 
unemployment),  and  thus  reducing  national  income  transfer  payments. 
Once  again,  this  policy  would  promote  an  enhanced  partnership  between 
Business,  Labor  and  Government. 

What  ore  the  most  effective  progrom  designs? 

The  major  policy  decisions  regording  the  most  effective  progrom 
designs  ought  to  be  in  the  sequencing  of  services  wfthout  legislatively  fixed 
time  limitations,  since  length  of  time  spent  in  progrdrn  components  has  a 
positive  correlation  to  positive  outcomes  (e.g.,  placements  In  unsubsidized 
jobs.)  Therefore,  we  recommend  OJT,  CRT,  ond  PSE  should  be  continued  as 
ollowoble  activities;  Work  Experience  should  be  ollowoble  but  coupled  with 
remediol  educotion  or  skills  troining,  ond  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
employability  development  by  sequencing  services  to  participants,  (e«g.,  work 
experience  to  skills  or  classroom  troining  to  on-the-job  troining). 

The  most  effective  progrom  designs  reflect  the  current  stote-of-the- 

qrt: 

A.  Lobor  Exchange  -  The  current  Lobar  Exchange  System  functions  very 
well  for  the  mojority  of  Amer icons.  Nonetheless,  our  lobor  morkets  do 
not  work  efficiently,  ond  thus  governmental  intervention  is  needed  to 
impact  people  with  borriers,  (often  multiple  barriers),  to  employment. 

B.  Employment  and  Troining 

1)  On-the-job  troining  -  every  dollor  invested  on  OJT  returned  $2.28 
in  sociol  benefits.' 

2)  Job  Corps  -  every  dollor  invested  returned  $1.39  to  society.2 

3)  Classroom  Troining  -  every  dollor  spent  on  clossroom  troining 
returned  $  1 .  1 4  to  society.3 

4)  Public  Service  Employment  -  Participants  in  Public  Service 
Employment  in  1976  eoroed  roughly  $290.00  more  than 
comparison  group  individuals  in  1977  ond  1978.4 

5)  Work  Experience  -  Enrollees  in  work  experience  (exclusive  of  ony 
other  troining  component)  hod  no  higher  or  lower  post- 
porticipotion  gains  thon  their  comporison  groups.5 
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6)     Overall,  the  Continual  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey  found  that 
,   CETA  graduates  (Including  PSE  participants)  experienced  an 
annual  earnings  increase  of  between  $300.00  and  $700.00  at  an 
-j-  average  annual  training  cost  of  roughly  $3,000.00.® 

C.     Job  Service 

*  The  Job  Service  has  functioned  to  enhance  and  improve  the  Labor 
Exchange  Mechanism*  The  Job  Service  could  be  greatly  strengthened  if 
all  Federal  contractors,  over  a  certain  sum  of  money  (i.e.,  $100,000.00), 
were  required  to  list  job  vacancies  with  the  Job  Service. 

What  would  be  the  most  effective  Delivery  Mechanism? 

We  support  the  current  Prime  Sponsor  system  because  of  its  capacity 
for  accountability,  responsiveness  and  resource  mobilization.  We  support  the 
concept  of  Labor -Market -area  wide  planning  and  program  implementation  but 
feel  the  existing  system  can  achieve  this  through  legislatively  mandated 
financial  incentive  bonuses  for  consortiums  which  capture  entire  Labor - 
Market-areas.  We  also  support  the  right  of  all  prime  sponsors  to  choose  local 
delivery  ogents  based  upon  performance,  including  BOS  Prime  Sponsors. 


A.      Or  -  all  eligible  Prime  Sponsors  would  receive  funds  (block  grants)  under 
this  title  which  would  have  three  tiers: 

1)  Or  Basic  Services  -  all  eligible  prime  sponsors  would  receive  funds 
under  this  tier  through  a  needs-based  formula  which  took  into 
account  the  incidence  of  structural  unemployment,  economically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged,  and  those  workers  displaced  by 
changing  technological  and/or  economic  conditions.  All  currently 
eligible  CETA  activities,  including  Public  Service  Employment, 
would  be  allowable.  The  pregram  mix  would  be  determined  by  the 
prime  sponsor  with  concurrence  from  a  single  consolidated 
odvisory  council. 

2)  Or  -  would  provide,  through  a  needs-based  formula,  federal 
resources  to  be  used  exclusively  for  serving  youth  ages  16  through 
21.  Again,  all  CETA  Activities  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Prime  Sponsor  with  concurrence  from  a  single  consolidated 
advisory  council. 

3)  Or  -  would  allocate,  through  a  needs-based  formula,  federal 
resources  to  Prime  Sponsors  experiencing  high  and  sustained  rates 
of  unemployment. 

These  three  tiers  should  be  considered  one  single  grant  with  a  unified 
financial  and  management  information  system,  and  one  common  audit.  All 
grants  should  cover  multiple  years,  (with  yearly  updates),  under  a  10  year 
reauthorization  cycle.  Additionally,  we  recommend  a  single  advisory  council 
with  concurrence  authority  made  up  of  one-third  representation  from 
Business,  Industry,  which  should  be  representative  of  the  general  make-up  of 
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the  delivery  >jlrea,  one-third  tabor  representation,  and  one-third  government, 
community  based  organizations  and  consumer  groups.  If  concur  ranee  cannot 
be  reached,  the  ultimate  authority  should  rest  with  the  chief  elected  official. 

8.  Title  II  -  would  provide  funds  for  National  progroms  for  Migrants, 
Consortium  Business,  Indians,  etc.,  ond  funds  for  Stote  governments  to 
provide  Stote  Employment  and  Training  Councils,  Research  and 
Progrom  Development,  Evaluation,  and  Technicol  Assistance  to  prime 
sponsors.  In  essence,  Stote  Governments  would  provide  the  role  of  the 
current  regional  offices,  which  could  then  be  eliminated*  National 
progroms  would  receive  ten  percent  of  the  totol  appropriation  and 
stotes  would  receive  not  less  than  twelve  percent  of  the  .total  funds 
ollocoted  for  prime  sponsors  in  their  states.  (See  question  #6). 

How  can  we  assure  the  most  effective  use  of  Scarce  Resources? 

Once  again,  we  point  out  that  the  troditional  Labor  Exchange 
Mechanism  works  very  well  for  the  mainstreom  of  American  citizens.  We, 
therefore,  oppose  the  fiscol  year  1981  cuts  to  the  Job  Service  and  oppose 
planned  cuts  for  fiscol  year  1982  and  1983.  These  cuts  will  seriously  offect 
the  ability  oi  the  Labor  Morket  exchange  to  function  in  on  efficient  and 


Given  limrtedresources,  we  recommend  the  following  groups  be  served 
in  the  Title  I  progrom:  i 

A.  The  structurally  unemployed  -  those  people  locking  the  minimal 
educotion  and  skill  to  compete  in  the  labor  market.  Also,  those  people 
excluded  from  participation  due  to  artificiol  barriers  to  employment; 
raciol  minorities  single  parent  heads  of  households,  welfare  recipients, 
handicapped  individuals,  offenders,  high  school  dropouts,  those  with 
limited  english  speaking  ability  and  displaced  homemakers. 

B.  The  Edocotionolly  and  Economically  Disadvantaged  -  those  people  who 
receive  income  transfer  payments  ond  who  lock  the  minimum 
educotional  background  to  participate  in  the  labor  market. 

C.  Disploced  Workers  -  those  workers  displaced  by  changing  technologlcol 
and/or  Economic  conditions,  (including  plonts  which  close  due  to  foreign 
competition  or  leave  one  areo  for  another  simply  to  avoid  toxes  or 
unions). 

We  would  recommend  that  the  basic  eligiblity  for  participation  in  Title 
I  have  on  income  as  well  as  a  labor  force  ottochment  criterio.  We 
recommend  that  the  income  test  be  set  ot  125  percent  of  the  Lower  Living 
Standard  Income  Level  set  by  the  Office  of  Management  ond  Budget  ond  that 
the  applicant  be  unemployed  for  seven  colendor  days  and/or  be  in  school  prior 
to  applicotion. 

What  is  the  appropriote  role  of  the  Privote  Sector? 

The  privote  sector  should  ploy  o  significont,  meaningful  role  In  the 
planning,  progrom  design  and  implementation,  ond  performance  monitoring  of 
oil  Title  I  Employment  ond  Troining  progroms.   This  role  should  be  solidified 
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by  incorporation  af  the  one-third  representation  requirement  on  the  local 
consolidated  advisory  board  which  should  be  part  af  the  authorizing 
legislation.  (See  question  #3).  The  inclusion  af  a  concurrence  provision 
should  also  stimulate  the  private  sector  to  octiveiy  participate  in  the 
program.  Our  recommendation  is  that  the  private  sector  be  a  partner  with 
labor,  government,  and  community  based  organizations,  in  the  development 
af  local  Employment  and  Training  strategies.  Mare  flexibility  in  the  design 
af  On- The- Job  training,  Vocational  Exploration  Program  Services  and 
upgrading  and  retraining  would  also  enhance  the  rale  af  the  private  sector. 
However,  such  flexibility  should  not  be  at  the  expense  af  current  worker 
protection  Laws. and/or  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements. 

What  sort  af  interrelationships  and  coordination  mechanisms,  should  be 
considered  for  the  broader  Human  Services  Community? 

We  recommend  a  stronger  rale  far  the  State  in  coordinating  the 
Employment  and  Training  programs  with  other  human  services  programs  by 
expanding  the  rale  af  State  Employment  and  Training  Councils.  The  States 
are  either  primarily  responsible  for,  ar  partners  in,  the  delivery  af  all  other 
human  service  programs.  Therefore,  the  states  are  in  a  unique  position  ta 
coordinate  the  activities  af  the  major  human  service  delivery  mechanisms 
throughout  the  state.  By  having  the  States  assume  the  rale  af  the  current 
federal  Regional  Offices,  coordination  and  efficient  resource  utilization 
should  result.  We  recommend  that  at  least  12  percent  af  the  total  allocation 
ta  States  far  Title  I  and  II  activities  be  set  aside  far  the  spates  ta  assume  this 
function. 

What  should  the  federal  management  responsibility  be? 
The  federal  management  responsibilities  should  be: 

1)  setting,  in  conjunction  with  state  and  local  service  'deliverers, 
performance  standards  which  are  based  an  local  conditions, 

2)  interpretation  af,  and  dissemination  af   information  regarding 
legislative  requirements, 

3)  collection  and  dissemination  af  data  pertinent  ta  employment  and 
training, 

4)  compliance  with  Rules  and  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  ta 
legislation, 

5)  funding.  i 

Who  should  pay  far  Employment  and  Training  Activities  and  Services? 

Monogement,  direction,  and  coordination  af  the  national  economy 
cannot  be  left  up  ta  State  and  local  governments.  Rather,  just  as  the 
national  economy  is  the  responsibility  af  the  federal  government,  so  too, 
should  be  the  weapons  af  management,  direction  and  coordination.  We 
maintain  that  the  Employment  and  Training  system  is  an  economic  program 
(with  societal  benefits)  and  that  it  ought  ta  be  considered  one  weapon  in  the 
federal  government's  arsenal.   Therefore,  we  recommend  that  continued  and 
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expanded  federql  fund*  be  allocoted  for  Employment  aod  Trolning  Activities 
and  Services  and  that  Incentives  be  used  to  encourage,  but  not  require,  State 
and  Local  Governments  to  contribute  towards  these  efforts. 

What  can  be  done  to  olleviote  loco!  delivery  problems? 

recommended  earlier  that  strong  financio!  incentives  be  included  in 
jislotion  which  would  create  incentives  to  Prime  Sponsors  to  build 
rtiums  which  captured  entire  labor-market-areas.    These  consortiums 
designate  one  leod  governmental  agency  to  plan,  implement,  and 
iltor  oil  progroms  in  the  labor  market  orea.  ^Not withstanding,  we  feel  that 
because  of  the  accountability,  responsiveness  and  resource  mobllizotion 
abilities  of  locol  governments- that  they  ore  suitable  delivery  agents  for 
employment  and  trolning  services.  Therefore,  real  financio!  incentives  should 
be  used   to  entice   locol  governments  to   form  Labor-Market-Areawlde 
consortiums. 

»•     What  are  the  Economics  of  Employment  and  Trolning  investments? 

The  table  tjelow  indicotes  the  cost  per  service  year  and  cost  per 
participant  for  the  various  CETA  activities  in  1980.  ^ 


Component  Enrollment 

On-the-job  trolning  181 ,000 

Job  Corps  95,000 

CI oss room  trolning  750,000 

Public  service  employment  870,000 

Work  experience  400,000 

Summer  youth  employment  705,000 

Other  youth  progroms  330,00 


10 


$  6,088 
13,193 
8,046 
9,030 
5,311 

NA 

NA 


Cost  per 
participant 

$2,080 
5,827 
,3,554 
3,702 
1,641 

NA 

NA 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Lobor?  Employment  and  Trolning  Administration 

The  overoge  cost  per  service  yeor  for  the  four  major  CETA  activities, 
(On-the-Jib  Troining.  Clossroom  Trolning,  Public  Service  Employment,  ond 
Work  Experience),  is  $7,1 19.00,  ond  the  overoge  cost  per  participant  served  is 
$2,744.00. 

The  toble  below  indicotes  the  cost  benefit  rotio  of  CETA  activities  and 
was  released  by  the  Notional  Co^fcil  on  Employment  Policy: 
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CETA  Component  Out  come  a 
Earning*  increase  over  comparison 


lings  increase  over  compari: 
groups  (1976  enrallees)0 


Benefit-cost 
rOtla 


%  Change 
in  1977  over 
comparison 


1977 

1978 

qroups 

social 

taxpayer 

$839 

$574 

18 

2.28 

.72 

487b 

8 

1.39 

.91 

347 

442 

10 

1.14 

.60 

261 

326 

7 

NA 

NAc 

-147 

-187 

-4 

.50 

.50 

Component 

On-the-job  training 
Job  Corps 
Classroom  training 
Public  service  employment 
Work  experience 


a  A  Policy  Statement  by  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy,  September  1981. 

b  Job  Corps  data  for  1978-79  fallaw-up  of  1977  enrallees. 

c  Not  calculable  because  of  uncertainties  af  value  af  work  accomplished. 


The  fact  that  the  cast  benefit  ratio  could  not  be  calculated  far  Public 
Service  Employment  is  unfortunate.  However,  USDOL  Reports  on  Public 
Service  Employment  Projects  during  1978-1979  indicate  that  vast  numbers  af 
law  income  housing  units  were  weather  (zed  and  rehabilitated;  services  ta  law 
income,  handicapped,  and  veterans  were  vastly  increased;  and  some  750,000 
people  became  tax  payers  instead  af  tax  consumers. 

Tfee  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  listed  13  ways  to  increase 
the  payoff  from  ChTA  programs;  4 

1)  Emphasis  should  turn  from  employment  ta  training  within  CETA's  range 
af  service  alternatives  with  opportunities  in  both  classroom  and  on-the- 
job  training.  The  need  for  job  creation  programs  should,  however,  not 
be  neglected.  L  In  some  labor  markets,  me  existence  af  substantial 
surplus  labor  may  mean  that  job  creation  is  the  most  realistic  use  af 
public  funds  and  af  the  participant's  time. 

2)  Civen  ^thc  diversity  af  the  CETA-eliglble  population,  a  two-tiered 
classroom  training  system  appears  desirable.  Remedial  and  entry  level 
training  far  all  would  be  availoble,  while  a  second  level  of  career 
training  should  be  provided  far  those  who  are  able  ta  profit  from  more 
odvanced  training.  The  remedial/entry  training  could  occur  in  a 
specialized  institution  such  as  a  skill  center  that  provides  all  the 
necessary  supportive  services.  The  career  training  should  occur  In  the 
mainstream  institutions  in  those  communities  in  which  they  enjoy  a 
positive  imoge  In  the  minds  of  employers,  the  student  body  and  the 
public.  Training  should  also  involve  the  workplace  whenever  possible. 
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3)  The  training  allowance  system  should  be  adjusted  to  provide  a 
subsistence  component  (based  on  family  income  and  need)  and  an 
incentive  component  (to  encouroge  performance,  completion  and  place- 
ment). But  income  support  should  be  used  sparingly  to  maximize 
resources  allocated  for  actual  training. 

4)  (  OJT  rules  should  be  liberalized  to  improve  access  to  the  private  sector. 

A  short  "try-out"  period  (perhaps  3  months)  before  hiring,  with  a 
minimum  transition  requirement,  and  with  subsequent  on-the-job 
training  subsidies  where  demonstrably  needed,  probably  would  increase 
the  effectiveness  and  marketability  of  OJT.  However,  as  indicated  by 
•  the  initial  efforts  of  even  the  private  industry  councils,  OJT  can  be 
expected  to  provide  slots  for  only  a  fraction  of  Individuals  in  the  CETA 
pool,  particularly  when  jobs  in  the  private  sector  are  expanding  slowly. 

5)  The  Job  Corps  has  become  successful  and  effective  for  the  one- third  of 
the  participants  who  complete  the  program.  It  Is  a  model  of  compre- 
hensive treatment,  providing  a  complete  spectrum  of  opportunities 
ranging  from  special  learning  aid  for  the  disabled  all  the  way  to  college 
options  for  corpsmembers.  Computer -assisted  and  computer-managed 
instruction  is  individualized  and  self-paced  with  achievements  recorded 
and  rewarded.  However,  it  Is  mainly  residential  and  Mthe  24-hour -a- 
day"  treatment  effect  cannot  be  overlooked*  The  approach  of 
competitive  contracting  with  the  private  sector  might  be  extended  to 
more  parts  of  the  CETA  system.  Also,  the  utilization  of  programmed 
learning  devices  and  curriculum  materials,  which  have  proved  to  be 
successful,  should  be  exponded  beyond  the  Job  Corps. 

6)  A  variant  of  PSE  should  be  introduced  which  would  permit  a  try-out  for 
unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  public  and  nonprofit  sectors,  parallel  to  OJT  in 
the  private  sector.  There  should  be  the  same  possibilities  for  OJT 
subsidization  after  the  try-out  but  also  with  the  same  traditional 
requirements. 

7)  Work  experience  should  be  coupled  with  remedial  education  and  occupa- 
tional training  as  part  of  a  sequence  of  services  for  youth  and 
particularly  disadvantaged  adult  subgroups. 

8)  Job  search  assistance  appears  to  be  ah  effective  mechanism,  at  leost  in 
the  short  run,  for  helping  individuals  who  are  already  seeking  work  — 
rather  than  as  o  tool  to  motivate  persons  to  find  employment.  If  it 
were  utilized  as  a  final  component  of  other  program  activities,  it  would 
probably  increase  plocement  rates.  Current  budgetary  obstocles  to  its 
provision  through  the  public  employment  service  also  should  be 
eliminated. 

9)  Remedial  basic  education  and  English  as  a  second  languoge  are  low 
Cost,  productive  programs  and  essentlol  for  those  who  lock  them. 

10)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  sequential  meshing  of  different  services 
so  that  an  Individual  can  be  helped  on  several  fronts.  Basic  education, 
for  example,  could  be  interfaced  with  occupational  skill  training  which 
would  lead  to  OJT  or  job  search  instruction.  While  this  will  roise  costs, 
it  is  a  worthwhile  investment. 
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II)  A  more  extensive  interchange  of  federol,  stote,  and  locol  personnel 
should  become  o  regulor  port  of  the  CETA  progrom  to  create  o  common 
experience  base  for  communication  and  understanding.  Troining 
expertise  should  be  incorporated  into  both  prime  sponsor  and  federol 
stoff. 

t2)  An  effective  national  system  of  technicol  assistance  and  curriculum  and 
stoff  development  should  be  introduced,  drowing  on  prime  sponsor 
strengths,  os  well  as  on'prlvote  and  public  educotion  sources.  National 
workshops  ore  helpful  but  such  ossistance  must  be  brought  to  trje  locol 
level  on  o  periodic  basis  as  well. 

13)  Congress  should  provide  multi-year  funding  to  CETA  prime  sponsors  and 
restroin  itself  from  too  frequent  interventions  in  the  system. 

There  ore  severol  Jundamentol  changes  occurring  in  our  National 
Economy  which  will  cause  o  major  change  -  perhaps  radicol  change  -  in 
our  economy.  First,  World  Trode  is  responsible  for  o  lorger  percentage 
of  our  GNP  than  ever  before  and  will  continue  to  be  an  importont  port , 
of  our  economy  in  the  future.  In  1950,  exports  and  imports  accounted 
for  6.8  percent  of  our  GNP,  while  in  1980  they  accounted  for  16 
percent.  This  change  is  most  significant  becouse  of  the  nature  of  trode 
itself:  domestic  goods  which  require  low  or  minimum  skills  to  produce 
have  been  replaced  by  imports  and  domestic  production  of  goods 
requiring  high  skill  levels  have  grown.  Thus,  in  order  to  maintoln  or 
increase  our  World  Trode,  we  need  o  highly  troined,  well  educoted 
Labor  force.  Second,  rapid  technological  changes  occurring  in  our 
communications  industry  will  change  the  nature  of  our  industries, 
businesses,  etc.,  and  most  importantly,  will  change  the  skill  level 
requirements  in  such  o  way  as  to  require  o  more  highly  skilled  and 
educoted  workforce.  In  order  to  adapt  to  these  changes  ond  sustoin  our 
level  of  economic  growth,  we  will  need  o  more  skilled  Lobor  force, 
r  inally,  our  economy  is  shifting  from  o  goods  production 
(manufacturing)  to  o  service  product  ion  copacity.  The  Service  economy 
accounts  for  approximately  65  percent  of  our  GNP.  Agoin,  these  jobs 
require  higher  levels  of  educotion  and  troining:  Health,  Educotion  ond 
Sociol  Services  field  oil  require  odvonced  educotion  ond/or  troining. 

The  Notional  Council  on  Employment  policy  pointed  out  the  mojor 
problems  facing  the  notionol  economy. 

demogrophic  and  economic  development  chonges 

technological  displacement  and  plont  closings 

geogrophic  relocations 

youth  unemployment 


Their  report  stoted: 

"Given  this  setting  and  the  proven  results  of  CfcTA  in  the  troining 
field  it  is  time  to  strengthen—though  not  necessorily  enlorge— the 
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only  available  "second  chance*  training  system  we  have  In 
America.  In  a  period  when  we  must  be  concerned  about  reducing 
inflation,  boosting  American  productivity,  and  strict  federal 
budget  constraints.  It  is  importont  ta  realize  that  Investing  In 
human  capital  still  mokes  good  economic  sense". 

Given  the  Cost-Benefit  ratios  associated  with  CETA  activities,  the  cost 
per  participant  served,  etc.,  CETA  is  a  good  Investment  far  society. 
Given  the  changing  nature  af  our  economy  and  the  problems  we  are 
experiencing  now,  CETA  mokes  good  economic  sense  as  well. 


•  A  policy  statement  by  Notional  Council  on  Employment  Policy,  September  1981. 
These  figures  reflect  FY  1976  enrollment  data. 
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6  The  Continual  Longitudinal  manpower  Survey. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYMPOSIA 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL 
DECEMBER,  1981 
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Introduction 

In  November  1981,  the  New  York  Stote  Employment  and  Troining  Council 
conducted  o  series  of  symposio  in  Albany,  New  York  City  and  Buffolo,  in  response 
to  announcements  by  U.S.  Deportment  of  Labor  Assistant  Secretory  Albert 
Angnsani,  requesting  public  testimony  ond  comment  on  the  issues  reloted  to 
reauthon/otion  of  employment  ond  training  legislation.  The  purpose  of  these 
forums  was  three-fold: 

To  invite  comment  and  recommendations  from   the  employment  and 
troining  community  on  CiTA  reoumor  i/ot  ion  ond  the  development  of  a  p 
national  policy  on  employment  and  troining. 

To  estoblish  o  base  for  the  development  of  New  York  Stote's  recommend- 
otions  for  new  approaches  to  providing  employment  ond  troining  services. 

To  provide  recommendations  and  information  to  be  included  in  the  SfcTC, 
Annual  Report  to  the  Governor. 

In  o  letter  of  invitotion  to  more  than  1,900  individuals  ond  organi/otlons, 
Sc  T(  Chairman  Williom  A.  Johnson,  Jr.  invited  comment  on  o  broad  range  of 
topics,/  including!  objectives  of  o  notional  employment  and  troining  policy, 
effective  program  designs  and  delivery  systems,  the  role  of  the  privote  sector, 
coordination  and  funding  of  Services  ond  activities,  federol  management  responsi- 
bilities, ond  the  economics  of  employment  ond  troining  investments. 

The  symposio  drew  speakers  and  oudience  participants  from  locol  govern- 
ments, stote  and  local  ogencies,  the  privote  sector,  organized  labor  ond  community 
based  or gani /otions.  A  significant  number  of  presenters  represented  client 
services  providers,  particularly  youth  service  providers. 

Proceedings  of  the  hearings  wlc  video  tape  recbrded,  and  invitees  were 
requested  to  submit  thek  testimony  in  writing.  In  sonSe  cases,  individuals  who 
were  unable  to  testify  in  person  submitted  written  testimony. 

What  follows  is  o  compilation  of  the  comments  on<j  recommendations  which 
addressed  issues  raised  by  UM)OL. 

A-      Primary  object i ves  of  5y  5^iployaient  ond  training  policy 


An  employment  ond  troining  policy  should  be!  focused  upon  providing 
individuals  with  effective  troining  and  skills  development  which  enable  them 
to  secure  unsubsidi/ed  employment  ond  economic  security.  It  is  recogni/ed 
that  such  o  policy  should  olso  address  the  need  for  providing  the  nation's 
business  sec  tor  with  o  quality  ond  productive  labpr  force.  However,  the 
primary  objective  should  be  directed  toword  assisting  individuals  to  ocquire 
those  marketable  skills  necessary  for  successful  entrance  into  the  work  force, 
ond  o  decreased  reliance  upon  income  maintenance  programs. 

MS?5*  ef  fee  tive  program  designs  and^ models  \ 

Although  there  are  many  different  progrom  assigns  and  models  which 
effectively  assist  individuals  to  enter  the  labor  force,  there  are  certain 
program  elements  which  should  be  emphasized  in  training  programs.  Skill 
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ti  aining  must  generally  be*  coupled  with  provision  af  basic  competencies, 
including  literacy,  communication' and  camputatianal  skills.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  a  needed  component,  since  ^he  client  population  is  insufficiently 
epared  In  these  areas  and  suffers  Its  greatest  employment  barrier  from  the 
l<jick  of  basic  competencies. 

Classroom  training  in  occupations  which  affer  job  opportunities,  coupled 
ith  some  farm  af  wark  experience  ar  worksite  training  has*  been  found  ta  be 
ak  effective  program  design.    Worksites  should  be  primarily  in  the  private 
sector,  although  work  experience  should  also  be  provided  in  the  public  sector 

?d  human  service  agencies  ta  the  extent  necessary  ta  give  an  individual  jab 
perience  and  g  track  recard.  * 

LFar  those  individuals  with  the  capability  and  potential,  training  in  high 
hnology  areas  should  be .  encouraged,  and  incorporated  inta  program 
planning.  v 

Youth  are  in  particular  need  af  more  exposure  ta  jabs  in  the  private 
sector,  via  vocational  exploration  and  job  sampling  components.  Success  in 
preparing  young  people  far  the  transition  ta  wark  also  requires  that  the 
e»posure  ta  work <  includes  skilled  and  mare  intensive  supervision  than  far 
oxults,  as  well  as  wark  experience  that  is  meaningful,  structured  with 
specific  learning  goo  Island  assessed  regularly  far  progress  and  achievement, 
as  defined  by  business  and  industry.  ,  . 

Supportive  services,  such  as  counseling,  transportation  and  daycare,  are 
often  as  important  ta  an  individual's  success  as  is  the  training  itself. 
Programs  should  have  the  flexibility  to  affer  services  as  individual  needs 
dictate,  and  the  ability  to  continue  supportive  services  for  a  minimum  period 
alter  jab  placement  ta  prevent  repetition  af  dependency  cycles  that  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  aimed  at  breaking.  It  has  alsa  been  suggested 
trat  expanded  support  services  could  be  offered  ta  compensate  far  sub- 
minimum  wage  stipends,  since  minimum  wage  stipends  da  not  necessarily 
improve  client  participation  ar  increase  jab  placements. 

Effective  delivery  mechanisms  j 


Diverse  views  concerning  this  question  precluded  arriving  at  a  concensus 
regarding  the  mast  effective  ar  appropriate  mechanism  far  service  delivery. 
Differing  interests  were  all  able  ta  support  their  views  that  the  service 
celivery  system  should  be  managed  by  either  state  government,'  local 
cavernment  ar  local  program  deliverers.  There  was  cancensus,„however,  that 
<  large  degree  af  local  flexibility  in  planning  and  program  development  is 
rjieeded,  caupled  with  the  necessity  at  defining  rales  and  increasing  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  players  at  eochJgvgU 

Effective  use  af  scarce  resources 


Testimony  at  the  hearings  supported  the  concept  that,  with  fewer  dollars 
ta  work  with,  it  is  desirable  ta  maximize  effectiveness  by  targeting  services 
ta  specific  groups  rather  than  try  ta  serve  everyone.  However,  opinions  were 
evenly  divided  between  serving  the  long  term  structurally  unemployed,  and 
serving  those  individuals  w,ha  are  marginally  unemployed,  and  who  require 
less  extensive  training  and  intervention.    There  was  alsa  another  group  af 
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symposia  participants  who  emphasized  trje  need  for  targeting  to  specific 
client  groups,  including  women  and  older  workers*  substance  abusers,  and 
minority  and  hard  to  employ  youth.  Regardless  of  the  positions  taken  with 
respect  to  targeting,  most  of  the  speakers  indicated  that  the  service 
approach  shoukl  be  ffexible  and  focus  upon  specific  needs  of  the  individuals 
being  served.  It  was  also  suggested  that  local  flexibility  be  permitted  for 
decisions  regarding  service  priorities,  within  general  national  and/or  state 
parameters. 

Consolidation  of  the  current  local  planning  councils  and  advisory  bodies 
was  also  suggested  a£"a  means  of  more  effective  resource  utilization. 

Role  of  the  pnvate  sector 

It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  an  effective  employment  and 
training  policy  requires  the  active  participation  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  that  neither  sector  can  successfully  solve  employment  problems 
without  the  other.  Several  approaches  were  suggested  to  strengthen  the 
cooperation  between  the  sectors.  It  was  suggested  that  private  industry 
become  an 'equal  partner  in  planning,  coordination  and  policy  development, 
through  majority  representation  on  a  consolidated  advisory  council,  with  the 
power^of  concurrence.  Another  suggestion  was  that  the  private  sector  should 
manage  or  oversee- the  delivery,  of  programs,  although  not  exclusively.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  a  special,  intermediate  group  be  developed  and  staffed  to 
help,  business  deal  .with  the  special  problems  involved  in  hiring  the  group 
trained  (e^.,  red  tape,  training  contracts,  counseling  and  other  services). 

Others  felt  the  role  of  business  should  more  properly  be  advisory,  on 
such  matters  as  curriculum  development,  labor  force  projections,  and  pro- 
gram evaluation. 

It  was  recognized  that  stronger  incentives  (and  fewer  disincentives)  are 
needed  to  attract  private  sector  involvement  and  job  training  opportunities. 
Many  of  the  speakers  noted  that'  current  tax  credit  programs  were  not 
successful,  and  that  greater  incentives  should  be  provided  for  employers  who 
accept  on-the-job  trainees,  such  as  eliminating  the  commitment  to  hire  until 
training  is  completed. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  an  employment  and  training  policy  should 
encourage  smaller  businesses  to  offer  job  opportunities,  since  the  greatest 
potential  for  job  creation  exists  with  this  group. 

In  recognition  of  differing  local  economic  conditions,  it  was  also 
suggested  that  a  federal  program  consider  this,  and  that  local  business  and 
government  be  allowed  to  decide  on  how  best  a  partnership  could  be  forged, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  follow  restrictive  national  standards  and  regulations. 

Relationship  of  employment  and  training  to  fncome  maintenance 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone  to  reduce  the  dependency  on  income 
maintenance  programs  and  to  fully  utilize  national  human  resources.  To 
?  achieve  this,  existing  work  disincentives  should  be  eliminated,  and  labor  force 
participant  ion  should  be  encouraged.  , 
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Those  who*  ore  employable  should  be  encouroged  to  participate  in  training 
«t     programs*  However,  once  an  individual  has  begun  training,  sanctions  should 
be  available  to  discourage"  dropping  out  and  absenteeism. 

It  is  also  important  to  distinguish  between  the  training  function  and 
income  transfer.  When  the  two  ore  mixed  or  confused,  it  encourages 
cynicism  and  negative  work  attitudes  among  participants.  Insistence  upon 
effective  training,  aimed  at  enabling  individuals  to  move  into  employment 
and  self-reliance,  can  reduce^the  incidence  of  long  term  income  transfer. 

G.  Federal  management  responsibilities  *  ' 

Federal  government  should  determine  national  policy,  provide  funds  and 
allocate  resources,  provide  incentives  far  employment  opportunities,  and 
insure  program  and  fiscal  accountability. 

Since  the  federal  government  does  not  directly  operate  programs,  those 
entities  which  do  operate  programs  should  have  the  flexibility  to  determine 
service  priorities  and  program  mix,  and  the  the  ability  to  provide  services 
based  upon  actual  client  needs. 

Current  criteria  far  determining  program  effectiveness  often  Undermine 
the  ability  of  programs  to  serve  the  needy  and  to  continue  operations,  since 
the  pressure  to  attain  a  fixed  cost  per  placement  often  ignores  the  needs  of 
clients,  and  leads  to  participant  "creaming1'.  Effective  programs  must  move 
a  significant  number  of  the  unskilled  into  the  world  of  work,  and  the  cost  of 
doing  so  varies"  by  target  group  and  geographic  location.  Far  youth, 
placement  into  unsubsidized  employment  should  not  be  the  sole  criterion  far 
measuring  a  program's  success,  since  career  exploration  is  a  critical  develop- 
mental process.  " 

Federal  evaluation  of  training  programs  is  a  necessary  responsibility.  Yet 
the  criteria  mutt  be  mare  realistically  determined,  and  articulated  at  the 
outset. 

H.  Funding  of  employment  and  training 

The  cost  of  job  training  far  the  structurally  unemployed  and  disadvan- 
taged will  not  be  borne  by  the  business  sector;  it  would  be  seen  as  neither 
profitable  nor  productive.  Support  for  employment  and  training  services 
should  came  primarily  from  government.  FederaJ  funds  that  support  training 
programs  are  ultimately  returned  by  successful  trainees  who  poy  back  into 
the  system  through  their  taxes. 

I.  Alleviation  of  local  deliverer  problems* 

The  stability  of  the  local  delivery  system  can  be  improved  by  providing  * 
longer  contract  periods  (e.g.,  two  years,  or  one  year  with  a  second  year 
renewal  basded  on  performance)  by  reducing  paperwork  and  reports  to  the 
minimum  necessary,  by  establishing  mare  realistic,  differential  placement 
goals  far*  any  advancement  from  a  non-working  to  a  working  posture,  and  by 
providing  mare  technical  assistance  and  infarmantian.  Most  of  all,  insti- 
tutional stability  and  long  term  notional  employment  and  training  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  will  enhance  the  viability  of  an  employment  and  training 
system  in  addition  to  making  it  port  of  a  notional  economic  strategy. 
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With  respect  to  the  issue  of  equal  or  comparable  benefits,  it  was  noted 
that  training  stipends  which  equaJ  the,  minimum  wage  do  not  provide  an 
incentive  to  secure  a  job,  since  take  name  pay  from  employment  would  be 
less.  Employment  will  become  an  incentive  if  programs  are  encouraged  to 
offer  stipends  lower  than,  the  minimum  wage,  and  to  raise  stipend  levels  as 
clients  meet  goals  or  approach  the  end  of  training. 

Economics  of  employment  and  training  investments 

Several  speakers  testified  to  the  soundness  of  employment  and  training  as 
an  economic  investment,  and  produced  data  to  demonstrate  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  various  programs.  They  demonstrated  that  employment  and 
training  programs  are  not  only  less  costly  thari^  welfare,  but  also  provide 
individuals  with  the  means  to  become  self-sufficient,  productive  contributors 
to  the  national  economy  and  the  tax  base. 
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Mr.  Wkiss  Thank  you 

I  think  that  the  testimony  was  certainly  comprehensive,  and  on 
that  basis,  I  don't  have  any  questions. 
Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Jeffords  I  am  concerned  about  the  problem  of  not  having 
adequate  funds  to  service  all  the  people.  Then  you  talk  about  rais- 
ing the  eligibility  levels.  The  way  we  phrased  it  was  thatTirst  pri- 
ority was  to  be  given  to  those  at  the  lower  income  scales.  I  don't 
,  have  any  disagreement  with  the  other  proposals  either,  but  if  it  is 
a  choice  between  individuals  or  among  individuals,  should  any  pri- 
ority be  given  to  those  that  are  below  70  percent  of  the  BLS  lower 
Hiving  standard?  How  would  you  work  that? 

/  Mr  Brown.  Again,  like  a  lot  of  things  in  our  society,  it  is  not  a 
/  simple  question  For  example,  if  you  give  to  those  below  70  percent 
of  the  BLS  lower  living  standard  and  those  people  have  serious 
skill  problems,  and  you  are  trying  to  prepare  them  for  some  jobs, 
entry  level  and  slightly  above,  the  question  is  the  long  time  and 
cost  that  it  takes  to  get  them  ready  for  those  jobs  might  have  a  cu- 
mulative effect  in  terms  of  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  the  program 
and  not  enough  people  to  fill  the  jobs. 

We  are  not  saying  we  bring  it  up  to  100,  but  to  85  percent,  By 
allowing  for  some  discretion,  the  programs  could  be  tailored  to  the 
type  of  job  situations  that  exist  in  the  local  community. 

In  New  York  State,  right  now,  we  have  a  lot  of  what  they  call 
back  office  jobs  in  the  stock  market  and  the  banking  industry 
which  require  probably  at  least  an  eighth-grade  reading  and"  math 
level  If  you  go  too  far  below  that  70  percent,  you  will  find  people, 
unfortunately,  down  to  the  fifth  and  second  grade.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare them  in  adequate  numbers  and  adequate  time  to  that  job  need 
might  take  '2  years  rather  than  1  yC*ar 

You  try  to  get  a. mix  similarly  where  you  have  community  based 
organizations,  rather  than  respond  to  specific  populations.  We  tried 
to  expand  to  the  black,  Hispanic  population  in  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  In  some  instances,  you  may  find  a  program  that  gets 
people  closer  to  75,  05  percent, 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  that.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  objected  to  the  rigidity  of^5()  percent  on  youth,  a  rigid  70. 

Mr  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much 

Mr  Wkiss  The  next  panel  will  be  Ms  Joan  Howard,  president  of 
the  New  York  Association  of  CKTA  Administrators,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Peter  Mannella,  and  Mr  Frank  Nero  from  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Labor 

We  have  prepared  statements  from  all  of  you  We  will,  or  course, 
introduce  the  entire4  statement  for  the  record  Can  you  summarize  or 
highlight  your  testimony'*' That  would  be  appreciated 

STATKMKNT  OF  JOAN  HOWARD,  I'RKSIDKNT,  NKW  YORK 
ASSOCIATION  OF  CKTA  ADMINISTRATORS 

Ms  Howard  My  name  is  Joan  Howard,  and  J  am  the  director  of 
CKTA  programs  in  Sullivan  County  in  the  Catskill  region  of  New 
York  State.  I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as  president  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  CET^  Administrators,  an  affiliate  of  the  New  York 


State  Association  ol  Counties,  and  an  organization  representing 
CKTA  directors  and  their  elected  officials  from  all  31  prime  spon- 
sors and  M  balance  of  State  counties  in  New  York. 

In  principle  and  in  recognition  of  the  accomplishments  ot  the 
current  I1  ETA  delivery  svstem,  our  association  has  resolved  its  sup- 
port lor  Congressman  Hawkins1  RR.M20,  The  Community  Part- 
nership tor  Employment  and  Training  Act.  My  testimony  today 
will  reflect  that  support  as  well  as  discuss  several  aspects  suggested 
in  othtr  proposals  which  are  being  considered  by  your  subcommit- 
tee 

Our  association  is  convinced  that  the  revitalization  and  recovery 
of  the  American  economy  is  substantially  affected  by  our  ability  to 
provide  the  private  businesses  in  our  communities  and  btates  with 
an  ample  and  adequately  trained  work  force  prepared  in  both  occu- 
pational skills  and  with  productive  and  efficient  work  attitudes.  We 
feel  that  such  a  program  currently  exists  under  the  much  maligned 
acronym  of  ('ETA  ('ETA  has  taken  and  continues  to  take  very  se- 
rious "and  effective  strides  in  producing  that  skilled  and  readied 
labor  force  that  is  so  necessary  to  our  economic  strength. 

CKTA  through  the  vehicle  of  local  and  State  administration,  has 
a  demonstrated  record  of  effectiveness  in  training  disadvantaged 
and  unskilled  workers  as  well  as  placing  them  into  productive  and 
meaningful  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  We  believe  that  businesses 
have  benefited  from  the  existence  of  this  employment  and  training 
program  in  numerous  ways  and  that  sugqestions  .to  the  contrary, 
which  seem  altogether  too  prevalent,  just  cannot  be  backed  up  by 

The  prime  sponsor  community  developed  under  CETA  has  in- 
volved the  private  business  community  in  its  labor  market  assist- 
ance activities  through  curriculum  oversight  committees,  UJ1 
streamlining,  paperwork  reductions,  onsite  training,  supervisor 
upgrading,  affirmative  action  recruitment,  upgrading  and I  retrain- 
ing, tax  incentives,  and  other  activities  designed  with  and  for  pri- 
vate sector  use  in  bolstering  the  local  work  force.  Prime  sponsors 
around  the  Nation  have  only  one  interest  at  heart  and  that  18  to 
strike  that  crucial  match  between  labor  market  needs  and  the 
skills  and  potentials  of  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  labor 

Over  <>"<•  *-w«r  history,  CETA  has  given  access  to  the  labor 
market  to  those  dependent  on  income  maintenan/e  programs, 
which  has  allowed  them  to  become  productive  and  contributing 
members  of  their  communities  CETA  and  its  successor  need  not  be 
seen  simplv  as  a  social  advocacy  and  income  transfer  program. 
Thev  haw  not  been  and  will  never  be  mere  antipoverty  P™grarm. 
In  lact  there  is  a  direct  relationship  of  activities  such  as  (  hi  A  to 
the  supplvside  slant  of  the  administration's  recovery  program. 
That  relationship  resides  in  the  fact  that  there  are  apparent  short- 
ages of  skilled  workers  in  many  ocupational  areas,  shortages  which 
will  likely  result  in  many  of  the  projected  recovery-created  jobs 
going  wanting  and  vacant 

W'e  need  to  invest  in  the  productive  potential  of  our  human  capi- 
tal our  people  our  labor  force,  in  the  energies  and  ambitions  of  our 
vouth  if  the  long-forecasted  economic  recovery  is  to  take  solid  root. 
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Further,  it  has  long  been  argued  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  com- 
prehensive employment  policy  We  agree  wholeheartedly  and  feel 
that  that  policy  is  best  directed  from  the  national  level  and  imple- 
mented at  the  local 

We  bring  to  you  our  basic  positions  on  the  future  of  employment 
and  training  efforts  and  program  delivery  in  three  general  aspects: 
Funding  and  authorization,  services  delivery  mechanisms,  program 
options,  and  administration 

Our  association  supports  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  provide 
employment  and  training  with  a  permanent  authorization  as  is  in- 
cluded in  the  three  congressional  ly  intitiated  bills.  The  permanent 
authorisation  and  provisions  for  forward  or  multiyear  funding 
would  make  long-term  investments  and  programing  on  the  part  of 
the  private  sector  more  meaningful  and  their  involvement  more 
profitable 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  encountered  in  working  with  the 
private  sector  in  economic  expansion  and  industrial  development 
efforts  has  been  our  inability  to  assure  any  reasonable  flow  of 
funds  from  one  year  to  the  next  Business  ounnot  operate  in  such  a 
way,  and,  it  follows.  Government  cannot  expect  to  deal  realistically 
with  business  on  such  an  awkward  footing 

Second,  on  the  question  of  funding  levels,  it  is  critical  that  pro- 
grams be  authorized  funds  sufficient  to  impact  significantly  on  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  problems  our  unemployed  are  facing  We 
support  a  level  of  authorization  which  woula  enable  the  delivery 
system  to  effectively  serve  at  least  10  percent  of  those  identified  as 
in  need  Current  fiscal  year  U*X2  funding  will  allow  our  programs 
in  New  York  State  to  reach  only  4  percent  of  the  identified  and 
eligible  population  Our  reach  must  be  much  greater  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  respond  adequately,  otherwise  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
continuing  charge  that  our  programs  make  no  difference  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  things 

Our  association  also  supports  and  urges  enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  continue  to  the  greatest  extent  the  coordination  and 
delivery  of  such  programs  at  the  local  level  through  the  local  gov- 
ernment capacity  We  agree  that  the  best  delivery  system  is  that 
which  resides  at  the  level  closest  to  those  benefiting  from  the  serv- 
ices delivered  Local  governments  are  the  only  entities  which  can 
say  that  their  business  is  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  both  sides  of 
the  employment  equation 

Our  functions  include  the  role  of  public  assistance  provider,  com- 
munity organizer,  issues  mediator,  economic  developer,  planner, 
and  a  whole  range  of  services  and  operations  which  include  em- 
ployment and  training  directly  and  by  implication. 

We  see  a  continuing  and  increased  role  for  the  private  sector  in 
the  planning,  coordination,  and  delivery  of  local  programs,  but  we 
are  not  convinced  of  business  capacity  or  willingness  to  assume  a 
role  of  ultimate  accountability  and  responsibility  for  employment 
programs 

In  light  of  this,  we  urge  the  continued  development  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the*  employing  private  sector  and  the  service  provid- 
ing public  sector  Contrary  to  perceptions  created  bv  a  variety  of 
national-level  business  spokespersons,  CETA  and  businesf^have 
worked  very  closely  and  successfully  in   most  communities.  A 


strong  I'lChkr  bod\  with  i-int  planum*  ami  concurrence  roles  is 
vers  netessar%  That  group  should  be  cons.stmg  o|  a  majoritv  ol 
private  business  repies,.|,tatiws  with  HUtuluMint  labor.  education, 
and  (BO  involvement  It-  s„l«.  purpos.,  should  be  the  eoo|>erative 
development  ■)!  -i  oimmumt\  responsive  labor  market  assistance 

program  .    .  , 

Wr  support  a  n»l<-  ha  the  State  mu  niments  which  is  coordma 
t,v,.  and  supportive  to  the  local  debverv  sweth  bat  which  does  not 
intrude  on  the  discretion  ol  local  elected  and  business  leaders  to  co 
operate  in  the  design  "I  responsive  and  ellcclive  services  In  this 
light,  we  stronglv  support  the  concepts  embodied  in  <  expressman 
Hawkins  proposed  legislation  which  retain  the  current  prime  spon 

M>r  >*%  stem  iii     Jft  , 

While  we  do  not  oppose  increased  State  level  invol  vcyftent,  we 
strongly  urge  inclusion  ol  automatic  pass-through  mechanisms 
buM-d  on  national  funding  formulas  We  would,  however*,  express 
interest  in  ( 'ongres.sman  Jeffords'  language  which  provides  lor 
there  to  he  consortium  ol  local  deliverers  in < those  count  ics  which 
fall  short  ol  the  population  criteria  thereby  diminution  the  com 
cept  ol  balance  ol  State  programs  and  placing  ultimate  control  and 
responsibility  at  the  appropriate  local  or  regional  level 

We  also  find  the  -incentive  funds"  language  contained  in  Mr 
Jeffords  proposal  |at  section  'Jail,  to  be  consistent  with  our  view  ol 
the  role  ol  the  State  in  efforts  to  enhance  linkages,  model  program 
development  and  coordination  of  target  group  activities  funds 
which  are  allocated  to  the  States  should  allow  the  States  to  target 
efforts  to  population  segments  and  labor  force  needs  which  have 
been  identified  as  statewide  or  regional  concerns  and  lor  which  a 
concerted  and  |oint  State  local  effort  is  necessary  and  proper 

The  availiibihtv  of  funds  and  such  authority  would  give  the 
States  the  effective  leverage  they  have  needed  to  have  influence  in, 
but  not  control  over,  the  design  and  coordination  ol  locally  respon 
sive  programs  The  primary  role  ol  the  local  delivery  system  both 
public  and  pruvah- "partners  is  the  provision  ol  employment  and 
training  to  the  disadvantaged,  the  semiskilled,  tin-  dislocated  work 
ers.  and  to  the  industries  and  businesses  they  will  work  lor  attain 
merit  of  appropriate  job  skills 

The  third  general  area  of  our  comments  and  positions  includes 
program  design  add  administrative  options  Our  association  cont in 
ues  to  see  a  need  lor  allowing  flexibility  at  the  delivery  level  in 
program  and  participant  mix  We  feel  that  the  legislation  ought  to 
allow  lor  the  implementation  of  services  and  activities  which  re 
spond  to  labor  market  needs  and  should  not  exclude  such  activities 
as  subsidized  )ob  creation  in  the  private  or  public  sectors  In  many 
instances  and  labor  areas,  subsidized  work  activities  can  be  mean 
inglul  experiences,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas  with  little 
new  employment  growth 

In  addition.  Wf  support  the  development  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices lor  dislocated  workers  and  those  |>ersons  who  lost  their  jobs  he- 
cause  ol  technological  change  or  cconnrme  cycles 

Our  association  Tullv  supports  the  close  linkage  ol  local  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  with  the  functions  ol  the  job  service  in 
labor  exchange  and  recruitment  activffles  While  it  may  not  he  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  speak  of  merging  (MA  and  Wagner 
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eyser  functions,  the  legislation  would  do  well  to  include  provisions 
for  cooperative,  if  not  joint  and  similar,  planning  requirements. 
The  two  systems  are  complementary  and  could  prove  extremely  ef- 
fective in  the  absence  of  territorial  tensions  which  have  regrettably 
plagued  ES-CETA  relationships  in  the  past.  *     ■  '     *  ' 

We  also  wish  to  support  the  concept  of  job  audit ioningi  or  try-£Ut 
m ploy  men  t,  especially  for  youth  activities.  Private^^iployers  are 
ften  hesitant  to  bring  young,  unskilled,  untested  employees  into 
their  operations  due  to  the  perceived  risks  involved,  especially 
hen  there  is  a  history  of  personal  or  social  problems  attached  to 
the  youth — such  as  criminal  records,  dropping  out  of  school,  dh^xg 
or  alcohol  abuse,,  and  other  factors  frequently'  identified  as.  youth 
related.  »  V  *Vvf 

We  also  fully  endorse  the  move  toward  program  performance 
standards  for  employment  and  training  activities.  X^hile  we  are- 
aware  of  the  many  success  stories  and  positive  anecdotes  on  CETA,. 
there  is  no  clearcut  means  for  demonstrating  the  overall  success 
and  impact  of  the  program.  CETA  prime  sponsors  have  been  asked 
to  shift  gears  so  many  times  since  the  original,  inception  of  CETA, 
that  one  could  rightfully  say  that  we'have  had  sbt  or  seven  employ-- 
ment  programs  over  the  8-year  history  of  CEJTA  and  never  have 
really  had  a  single-minded  response  to  the  causes  and  symptoms'  of 
•  unemployment.  ^ 

Performance  standards  ought  to  include  rates  of  placements,  job 
retention,  income  increases,  decrease  in  income  transfer  dependen- 
cy. The,  record  "shows  and  studies  recently  issued  have  documented 
that  the  Qarrent  employment  and  training  system  has  worked  on  a 
broad  spectrum  despite  the  confusion  and  disarray  caused  by  fre- 
quent wrenching  and  redirection.  A  set  of  preidentified  and* agreed 
upon  standards  &nd  expectations  could  only  serve  to  ifriake~our 
work  more  efficient^and  goal  driven  rather  than  process  driven. 

One  other  issue  we  would  like  to  raise  is  that  of  payments  to  par- 
ticipants for  their  participation  in  these  activities.  We  recognize 
that  there  *Vre  many  who  arg  in  need  of  employment  services  'for 
whom  participation  becomes  a  financial  burden  due  to  transporta- 
tion costs,  child  care,  meals,  materials,  and  other  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses not  really  incurred  in  the  face  of  limited  fixed  incomes  or 
public  assistance  payments. 

We  reject  the  notion  thajt  allowance  payments  should  be  elimi- 
nated afnd  suggest  that- allowances  be  left  to  local  discretion  within 
theparameters  of  program  design.  We  therefore  would  support  Mr. 
H^wEns'  language'continuing  the  provision  and  allowability  of  al- 
lowance and  wages  for  ^trainees  and  program  participants*  but 
Would  also^all  your  attention  to  the  needs-based  allowance  concept 
included  in  Mr.  Jeffords'  proposal.  This  idea,  white  allowing  such 
payments,  also  talces  into  consideration  the  fact  that  some  partici- 
pants fnay  be  more  in  nefed  of  allowances  than  others  an'd  that  the 
payments  system  might  be  more  responsive  to  and  *  reflective  of 
those  needs  if  the^system  were  indexed  to  (he  financial  status  of 
participants?  » 

The  New  York  Association  of  CETA  Administrators  Considers  the 
ongoing  dialog *on  employment  and  training  programs  and  policies 
to  be  extremely  beneficial  and  feel  that  this  process  will  serve  to 
develop  a  stronger  and  more  effective  employmentand  training  de- 
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livery  network,  one  which  can  respond  to  the  growing  needs  of  our 
Nation's  employers  as  well  as  the  continuing  and  significant  needs- 
of  the  Nation's  and  our  communities' unemployed.  *  •- 

The  legislation  which  finally  emerges  needs  to  provide  for  an  or- 
derly transition  and  a  gradual  realinement  of  responsibilities  and 
authorities,  otherwise  .we .  will  need  another  8-year  cycle  to  allow 
*for  the  development  of  sound  programs  at  a  time  when  continuity 
would  generate  substantial  long-  and  short-term  benefits.'  The  legis- 
lation needs  to  take  into  full  and  serious  consideration  the  histori- 
cal successes  o?'  the  current  delivery  system  a,nd  program  ap- 
proaches. CETA  has  not  failed  our  economic  system;  it  has  in  fa^ft 
accomplished  well  all  those  myriad  tasks  that  the  Congress  and 
several  administrations  have  demanded  of  it. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  CETA  deliverers  in  the  great  State  of  New  York 
and  applaud  the  work  of  the  committee  and  subcommittee  in  the 
employment  and  training  area.  We  are  especially  appreciative  of 
the  attention  and  assistance'  provided  by  the  committee  staff  on 
your  behalf  and  fully  expect  to  continue  in  our  communications 
'  with  you  in  the  coming  months.  Our  association's  program  admin- 
istrator, Peter  Mannella,  is^iere  with  me  today  and  we  are  both 
open  to  any  questions  you  may  have  for  additional  information. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consideration  of  our 
concerns  and  ideas. 

Mr:  Weiss.  We  will  hold  off  until  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Nero. 

STATEMENT  OP  PRANK  NERO.  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  POR 
HI  MAN  RESOURCES,  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Mr.  Nero.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress.  My  name  is  Frank  Nero  and  I  am  assistant 
commissioner  for  human  resources  in  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labor.  I  appreciate  this  opporunity  to  testify  here  today  on  the 
future  direction  of  employment  and  training  programs  and  to  share 
with  you  some  of  New  Jersey's  concerns  and  some  of  our  recom-' 
mendations  as  well. 

The  need  for  employment  training  programs  in  New  Jersey,  I 
"  think,  is  obvious.  As  of  January,  our  unemployment  rate  was  9.4 
percent  as  compared  to  the  national  average  of  8.5  percent.  During 
1981  the  unemployment  rate  of  our  State  youth  population  wa$ 
23.2  percent,  much  higher  than  the  national  average  of  19.6  per- 
cent. Another  indicator  of  our  need  for  employability  development 
services  is  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  a  hiqher  proportion,  of 
public  assistance  recipients  than  the  Nation.  While  we  have  "3.3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  we  have  4.4  percent  of  that  Na- 
tion's public  assistance  recipients.  xy 

New  Jersey's  industrial  makeup  is  becoming  increasingly  service 
oriented,  with  an  emphasis  on  high  technology  requiring  a  highly 
»  skilled  workforce.  Over  the  past  5  years,  New  Jersey  has  suffered 
substantial  losses  of  its  labor  intensive  manufacturing  industries, 
thus  Severely  limiting  the  availability  of  entry  level  or  unskilled 
jobs.  The  loss  of  manufacturing  industries  has  also  created  a  need 
for  retraining  services  for  the  displaced  workers,  and  these  workers 
should  be  tarqeted  in  any  future  legislation. 
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The  closing  of  the  Mattawan  plant  in  New  Jersey,  recent  layoffs 
by  'General  Motors  in  New  Jersey  has  had  a  great  impact  on  our 
already  skilled  and  trained  work  force  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them.  Since  the  problem  of  rising  unemployment  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  persons  relying  on  public  assistance  is  shared 
by  many  States,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  invest  Federal  re- 
sources in  employment  and  training  programs;  even  more  than 
that,  it  is  the  humane  thing  to  do. 

During  August  and  September,  the  New  Jersey  State  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council  held  a  series  of  public  hearings  in  the 
State  in  an  attempt  to  gain  insight  into  the  issues  important  to  the 
reauthorization  of  employment  and  training  programs.  The  mem- 
bers heard  from  over  100  people  that  represented,  I  think,  a  real 
crass  section  of  people.  The  message  from  all  the  persons  testifying 
was  very  clear:  It  is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  continue 
an  employment  and  training  system.  In  its  final  report,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  submitted  for  the  committee,  for  you  to  look  at  and 
use,  the  State  employment  and  training  council  recommended  a 
series  of  steps  that  could  be  taken  which  would  build  on  the 
strengths  of  the  present  system  and  at  the  same  time  move  toward 
a  more  consistent  and  consolidated  configuration. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Nero,  your  entire  statement  and  supporting  docu- 
ments will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr  Nkko.  r  would  like  to  highlight  several  portions  of  my  testi- 
mony 

They  recommended  the  establishment  of  labor  market-based 
planning  bodies  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  local  elected  officials,  education  and  the  private 
sector,  Such  planning  bodies  would  replace  the  current  advisory 
councils  now  required  under  G  ET  A  and  employment  service  legisla- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  labor  market  areas  would  submit  a  consolidated 
plan  for  development  service.,  for  the  disadvantaged,  labor  ex- 
change service  for  employers  and  all  jobseekers,  and  career  devel- 
opment services  for  inschool  youth.  These  plans  would  replace  the 
Currently*  required  individual  plans  for  CElTA,  ES,  and  WIN. 

In- addition,  delivery  and  accountability  for  services  snould  con- 
tinue to  remain  at  the  lowest  practicable  local  level,  sinoa  they  are 
closest  and  most  accessible  to  the  people  being  sarvecT.TSven  in  a 
small  State  such  as  New  Jersey,  differences^jetween  geographical 
areas  with  regard  to  types  of  job  and  population  characteristics  are 
significant.  '  J  - 

We  feel  in  New  Jersey  we  have  five  or  sixf  economic  areas;  every- 
thing from  what  is  happening  in  Atlantic  Cijty,  the  kind  of  jobs  and 
opportunities  available  th^re,  to  our  rur&I  areas,  we  still  have  a 
great  deal  of  localized  farming  up  in  the  northern  areas  and  the 
central  manufacturing  areas.  There  are  a  great  many  differences 
in  a  small  State  like  New  Jersey.  These  have  to  bfe  reflected  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  that  takes  place,  in  giving  consent  to 
the  start  of  or  continuation  of  program^  to  participate  in  delivery 
of  training  and  employment. 

Also  proposed  is  a  wider  role  for  the  Governor,  giving  the  Gover- 
nor the  authority  to  concur  in  labor  area  plans  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  submission  of  a  statewide  plan  for  employment  and  training, 
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provision  of  staff  support  to  the  labor  market  planning  process,  es- 
tablishment of  professional  standards,  administration  of  statewide 
labor  exchange  services,  and  provision  of  labor  market  information 
and  technical  assistance. 

With  the  increasing  need  for  employment  and  training  services 
and  the  decreasing  availability  of  funds  to  support  these  efforts,  it 
'  is  imperative  that  we  seek  ways  to  reduce  waste,  duplication,  and 
competition  within  our  service  delivery  systems.  The  current 
system  of  delivering  employment  and  training  services  is  made  up 
of  CETA,  employment  service,  vocational  education,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  local  education.  This  multitude  of  agencies,  each  vying  for 
available  funds,  creates  a  waste  of  dollars  due  to  turf  fights  and  du- 
plication of  service  delivery.  We  should  not  havero^ompete  for  the 
same  participants  or  the  same  dollars.  Each  level  should  .know  its 
responsibilities  and  roles  and  they  should  be  clearly  defined.  ^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  part  of  the  system  should  shirk  the  > 
responsibility  of  serving  the  most  difficult  to  serve  or  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  place.  What  you  have  is  everyone  fighting  for  those  who 
are  easier  to  place,  easier  to  train,  trying  to  cream  off  dollars  and 
also  competition  as-  to  who  is  going  to  get  the  body,  who  is  going  to 
get  the  dollar.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  ironing  out  dif- 
ferences between  the  Department  of  Labor  and,  the  Department  of 
Education.  It  should  be,  'What  is  the  best  way  to  serve  the  partici- 
pants?" v 

Mr.  Weiss.  How  did  you  resolve  it? 

Mr.  Nero.  We  stood  firm.  Basically,  what  we  tried  to  do,  we  insti- 
tuted in  New  Jersey  a  contract  where  we  had  to  have  a  contract 
for  vocational  education.  We  indicated  in  that  contract  there  were 
certain  standards  we  hoped  to  adhere  to.  We  indicated  if  we  had  to, 
we  would  try  and  utilize  methods  to  direct  that  money  strictly  to 
the  vocational  schQols,  as  opposed  to  giving  it  through  the  depart-  - 
ment  of  education.  We  don  t  agree  that  it  is  a  passthrough,  that 
money  automatically  goes  without  any  kind  of  accountability. 

We  had  been  given  responsibility  under  the  executive  order  of 
the  Governor  for  administration  of  funds.  We  felt  it  was  our  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  there  would  be  some  accountability  in  pro- 
gram performance  and  standards  set  in  the  ways  those  moneys 
were  being  expended.  L     .  - 

These  are  the  funds  that  are  part  of  the  Governor  s  moneys,  that  is, 
the  Governor's  special  discretionary  funds  under  CETA  and  are 
utilized  in  the  vocational  education  area.  That  is  part  of  the  broad- 
er issue  as  to  the  overall  Utilization  of  the  vocational  educational 
funds  and  it  complicates  what  the  others  are  trying  to  do.  That  is 
the  broader  issue  that  has  to  be  addressed.  That  is  why  it  is  a  small 
skirmish  looking  at  the  larger  issue. 

Another  example  of  that,  one  which  troubles  me,  I  was  a  locally 
elected  county  official.  1  remember  distinctly  leaving  a  meeting  and 
walking  down  the  hallway  and  seeing  an  empty  welding  classroom. 
The  equipment  was  there,  lights  were  turnedPoff,  and  it  wasn  t 
being  used.  1  drove  2  miles  down  the  road  to  sefe  a  building, rented 
by^ETA  money,  housing  %  CETA  welding  training  course.  To  me, 
there  was  a  duplication  of  monev,  duplication  of  efforts.  If  there 
had  been  better  planning,  it  could  have  been  utilized  for  the  CETA 
course. 
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Wei  in  New  Jersey,  estimate  that  there  are  several  hundred  such 
bodi(4;  in  existence  at  the  State  and  ^ocal  levels.  Each  of  these  advi- 
sory councils  overlap  in  membership' and  responsibilities  and  very 
few  codHinate  their  activities.  It  is  placing  a  great  deal  of  demand 
on  the  private  sector  folks  by  giving  credibility  to  sit  on  all  these 
councils  I  say  to  members  of  the  private  sector  they  could  probably 
make  more  money  sitting  on  advisory  boards. 

We  suggest  that  you  replace  the  current  separate  CETA, 
Wagner-Peyser  with  a  new  consolidated  legislation  with  specific  al- 
locations made  for  developmental  services  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, services  to  employers  and  jobseekers,  career  develop- 
ment services  for  inschool  youth,  and  national  programs  for  native 
Americans,  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers,  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Job  Corps.  By  incorporating  most  major  employment 
activities  within  a  single  piece  of  legislation",  some  of  the  competi- 
tion and  duplication  in  the  planning  and  delivery  of  services  can  be 
markedly  reduced, 

„  ASfso,  efforts  should  be  taken  toward  consolidating  State  and 
loCal  required  advisory  councils.  If  New  Jersey's  recommendations 
for  labor,  market-based  planning  bodies  were  implemented,  the 
effect  could  mean  4  to  t>  local  councils,  rather  than  the  90  we  now 
have.  Efforts  have  to  be  made  once  the  labor  market  planning 
bodies  are  in  place  to  bring  other  local  education  planning  councils 
into  the  system.  It  is  imperative  to  plan  employment  and  training 
services  in  conjunction  with  local  boards  of  education,  community 
colleges,  and  vocational  education  institutions  to  effect  a  more  con- 
solidated and  efficient  delivery  of  services. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  these  groups  to  share  utilization  of  space, 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  avoid  duplication  of  program  offerings 
and  tap  each  others'  talent  and  resources.  In  addition,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  consolidate  State  advisory  councils  such  as  the 
State  employment  and  training  council,  State  occupational  infor- 
mation coordinating  committee,  State  advisory  council  on  vocation- 
al education,  and  the  State  apprenticeship  program.  All  of  these 
councils  have  compatible  goals  and  missions.  ' 

We  also  think  it  important  lb  bring  about  closer  coordination  of 
vocational  education,  local  education,  and  the  employment  and 
training  system.  There  is  a  need  for  closely  alining  the  planning  of 
vocational  education  programs,  local  education,  and  employment 
and  training  programs  with  private  sector  employers'  needs.  TrTis 
can  be  accomplished  by  developing  compatible  planning,  funding 
cycles  and  requirements  in  the  legislation  and  gradually  adding 
portions  of  the  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  and  local 
education  activities  to  the  planning  mix  at  the  labor  market  areas. 
Private  sector  employers  would  then  be  involved  in  the  design  of 
occupational  training  to  be  operated  by  each  of  these  agencies  to 
TnsUre  training  is  geared  to  actual  jobs  rather  than  to  the  teachers 
and  equipment  that  are  available. 

We  once  had  an  occasion  where  a  firm  donated  a  great  deal  of 
industrial  equipment  to  one  of  our  employment  graining  programs, 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  equipment  was  readi-ly  accepted. 
We  trained  a  whole  lot  of  people  to  be  bakers.  No  one  ever  asked 
the  question:  Why  was  the  equipment  donated?  The  company  was 
going  out  of  business.  There  weren't  any  available  jobs  in  the  apea 
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*  for  which  these  Youngsters  were  trained.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  to  be  avoided.  If  the  private  Jsector  is  giving  input  to  that, 
I  think  those  kinds  of  programs  would  be  eliminated. 

In  regard  to  coordination  between  education  and  employment 
and  training,  there  is  also  a  need  to  institute  career  development  „ 
and  awareness  programs  within  the  school  systems  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transition  of  youth  from  school  to  work.  I  was  a  teacher 
at  an  urban  school  for  9  years,  I  saw  a  lot  of  youngsters  who  by  the 
time  I  saw  them  in  high  school  didn't  really  know  what  options 
they  had,  They  had  to  have  some  career  awareness  as  to  what  jobs 
were  out  there,  what  they  had  to  do  to  make  out  in  the  world  of 
wurk  They  had  to  know  there  were  options  for  them  other  than 
bemg  a  brain  surgeon  or  porter.  They  had  to  have  career  options 
presented  to  them.  * 

If  you  see  these  youngsters  at  15  and  U>  years  old,  if  they  are 
still  in  the  system  at  the  time,  it  is  too  late.  There  must  be  some- 
thing to  institutional  career  counseling  in  the  schools. 

Administratively,  programs  can  be  planned  and  operated  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  if  funding  levels  were  provided  for  a  2-  to 
.'{-year  period  A  longer  range  funding  cycle  would  give  the  system 
stability  which  can  significantly  improve  the  quality  of  services 
being  offered.  „ 

Also  needed  is  an  improved  method  of  evaluating  the  ability  of 
programs  to  "successfully  meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed,  and* 
members  of  the  private  sector.  These  standards  should  take  into  ac- 
count local  labor  market  conditions,  the  specific  needs  of  the  indi- 
viduals served,  and  the  levels  of  competency  needed  to  satisfy  em- 
ployers' needs  or  a  qualified,  reliable  work  force.  . 

Looking  at  local  acceptable  standards  and  certification,  1  think, 
are  things  that  have  to  be  examined.  It  has  to  be  agreed  upon  local- 
ly and  there  have  to  be  some  common  standards  and  acceptance, 
among  those,  educational  and  training  service  deliverers. 

We  have  examined  the  employment  and  training  bills  proposed 
by  Senator  Daniel  Quayle  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Repre- 
sentative James  Affords,  Representative  Augustus  Hawkins,  and 
the  proposed  revisions  by  the  administration  and  would  like  to 
share  our  observations  with  you, 

We  feel,  importantly,  many  of  our  citizens  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  normal  work  force  regardless  of  how  many  jobs  are 
available.  We  have  been  involved  in  economic  development  efforts 
in  the  State  to  create  more  jobs.  The  key  is  we  also  need  people 
who  are  skilled  and  trained  to  be  able  to  fill  those  jobs.- Just  merely 
creating  jobs  doesn't,  mean  you  are  going  to  have  people  to  be  able 
to  fill  them 

I  commend  Mr,  Hawkins  for  his  realization  that  while  there  are 
problems  with  the  current  system,  there  are  many  valuable  and 
needed  programs  being  offered.  I  also  agree  that  there  are  sqme 
segments  of  the  population  that  cannot  compete  in  the  normal 
labor  market  and  the  Government  must  create  jobs  for  these  indi- 
viduals until  they  are  ready  for  private  sector  employment.  , 

I  reviewed  Mr  Jeffords'  proposed  bill  and  commend  him  for  his 
efforts  *to  revamp  our  currently  segmented  employment,  training, 
and  educational  system  into  what  seems  to  be  a  more  manageable, 
consistent,  and  consolidated  approach.  I  also  support  his  efforts  to 
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consolidate  State  advisory  councils  both  for  the  State  and  local 
areas,  his  concept  of  regional,  and  State  planning  by  the  labor, 
force  investment  boards,  and  his  attempt  to  clearly  define  the  rela- 
tionships and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal,  State,  regional, 
and  local4 levels,  as  well  as  eaqh  component  and  agency,  in  making 
the  .sv>tem  operate  * 
-  I  do  have  concern,  however,  regarding  the  restnctiveness  of  the 
allowable  program  offerings  The  labor  market  investment  boards 
should  be  given  more  flexibility  in  designing  and  tailoring  program 
activities  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  individuals  to  be 
served  Mr  Jeffords'  bill  was  the  only  proposed  legislation  that  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  providing  occupational  information  and  orien- 
tation to  the  world  of  work  for  inschool  youth.  As  I  have  indicated, 
I  have  found  those  to  be  crucial  "to  solving  the  problem  of  high 
vouth  unemployment. 

"  I  also  support  some  of  the  points  expressed  by  Mr.  quayle  and 
Mr  Kennedy  in  the  training  for  job* 'program:  The  increased  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  in  planning  occupational  training 
programs,  the  requirement  that  the  local  planning  bodies  must 
submit  plans  for  training  and  employment  service  activities,  and 
the  increased>ole  for  the  Governor  in  concurring  with  Ipcal  plans. 
I  believe  that  the  program  could  be  strengthened  if  the  Governor 
had  the  authority  to  select  planning  areas  which  take  into  account 
labor  market  conditions  and  boundaries.  The  plan  requirements  for 
the  developmental  services,  the  employment  services,  and  displaced 
workers*  programs  should  be  consolidated  so  that  area  planning 
bodies  would  submit  only  one  comprehensive  plan  for  all  services 
provided  in  its  area,  This  would  reduce  duplication  and  paperwork. 

I  support  the  administrations  attempt  to  make  improvements  in 
the  employment  and  trailing  system,  however,  limiting  eligibility 
to  ]ust  two  groups  of  public  assistance  recipients  and  the  youth 
population  will  not  enable  ud  to  serve  economically  disadvantaged 
persons  at  all  levels  Allowance  payments  should  be  able  to  be 
made  available  to  economically  disadvantaged  persons  with  no 
other  sources  of  incortfe  A  complete  prohibition  of  allowances  pre- 
vent those  who  need, service  most  from  participating  in  the  pro- 

^From  the  SKTC's  public  hearing  experiences,  it  was  found  that 
while  the  private  sector  was  interested  and  willing  to  advise  pro- 
gram operators  on  the  tvpes  of  occupational  training  to  be  provided 
and  to  hire  program  completers  who  met  their  qualifications,  they 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Federal  Government  s  responsibility 
to  manage  and  finance  the  task  of  making  our  economically  disad- 
vantaged population  employable.  I  feel  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
the  private  sector  to  be  the  managers  of  all  the  needed  services  for 
the  economically  disadvantaged—educational  competency,  attitude 
changes  supportive  services,  et  cetera.  I  also  cannot  fully  support 
the  idea  of  a  performance  based  allocation  system  which  may  cause 
program  operators  to  cream  and  not  necessarily  serve  the  most 
need  and  most  difficult  to  place  ■  * 

Again,  1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  share  our 
comments  with  vou  We  have  presented  the  full  report  of  the 
SETC's  recommendations  for  your  consideration.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Prank  Nero  follows:] 
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PkKI'ARKI>  J*TATKM*NT  OK  KKANK  R   NkKO.  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  KOR  Hi  MAN 
KlCWM  K(  Kh.  NfcW  Jfc.RKK\  DkI'A KTMf.NT  OV  LABOR 

GOOD  MORNING  AFTERNOON.  MY  NAME  15  FRANK  NERO, 
ASMMXNT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  IN  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
DE  P  \R  TMl.NT  Or  LABOR,  I  APPRECIATE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  TESTIFY 
HEHf.  TODAY  ON  THE  FUTURE  DIRECTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  AND  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  SOME  OF  NEW  JERSEY'S  MAJOR 
CONCERNS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  COMMEND  CHAIRMAN  AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS  AND  THE  OTHER 
MEMBERS  Ol  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  FOR  YOUR  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  NEED 
TO  EXAMINE  THE  CURRENT  FRAMEWORK  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
AND  YOUR  INTEREST  AND  CONCERN  FOR  THE  NEEDS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

THE  NEED  FOP  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN  NEW 
JERSEY  IS  OBVIOUS.  OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  AS  OF  JANUARY  WAS  9.0% 
AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  OF  3.5%.  IN  ADDITION,  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  OUR  STATE  YOUTH  POPULATION  DURING  1981 
WAS  21.2%,  MUCH  HI«WEfi/THAN  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  OF  19.6%. 
ANOTHER  INDICATOR  OF  OUR  NEED  FOR  EMPLOY  ABILITY  DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES  IS  THE  FACT  THAT  NEW  JERSEY  HAS  A  HIGHER  PROPORTION  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS  THAN  THE  NATION.  WHILE  WE  HAVE  3.3% 
OF  THE  NATION'S  POPULATION,  WE  HAVE  UA%  OF  THE  NATION'S  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS. 

NEW  lERSEY'S  INDUSTRIAL  MAKEUP  IS  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY 
SFRVICE  ORIENTED,  WITH  AN  EMPHASIS  ON  MICH  TECHNOLOGY,  REQUIRING 
A  HIGHLY  SKILLED  WORKFORCE.  OVER  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS,  NEW  JERSEY 
HAS     SUFFERED     SUBSTANTIAL     LOSSES     OF     ITS     LABOR  INTENSIVE 
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MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  TH US  SEVERELY  LIMITING  THE  AVAILABILITY 
OF  ENTRY  LEVEL  OR  UNSKILLED  JOBS.  THE  LOSS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES  ALSO  HAS  CREATED  A  NEED  FOR  RETRAINING  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  DISPLACE  D  WORKERS,  AND  THESE. WORKERS  SHOULD  BE  TARGETED  IN 
ANY  FUTURE  LEGISLATION. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES  ARE  NEEDED  TO 
ENHANCE  THE  EMPLOY  ABILITY  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 
THIS  IS  FAR  TOO  GREAT  A  NEED  FOR  STATES  TO  MEET  ALONE.  SINCE  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  RISING  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  INCREASING  NUMBERS  OF 
PERSONS  RELYING  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  IS  SHARED  BY  MANY  STATES,  IT 
IS  IN  THE  NXTIONAL  INTEREST  TO  INVEST  FEDERAL  RESOURCES  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  EVEN  MORE  THAN  THAT,  IT  IS 
THE  HUMANE  THING  TO  DO. 

DURING  AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL  HELD  A  SERIES  OF  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  IN  THE  STATE  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  GAIN  INSIGHT  INTO  THE  ISSUES 
IMPORTANT  TO  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.  THE  MEMBERS  HEARD  FROM  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED 
CONCERNED  PEOPLE  AND  EXAMINED  ABOUT  FORTY  ISSUE  AND  POLICY 
STATEMENTS  VROM  STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INTEREST 
GROUPS  TO  PROVIDE  A  BROAD  PERSPECTIVE  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  ISSUES. 
THOSE  TESTIFYING  REPRESENTED  PRIME  SPONSORS,  CLIENT  INTEREST 
GROUPS,    RECIPIENTS   OF   SERVICE,    EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES,  PRIVATE 
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SECTOR  EMPLOYER*  AND  COMMUNITY -RASED  ORGANIZATIONS.  THE 
MESSAGE  FROM  ALL  THE  PERSONS  TESTIFYING  WAS  CLEAR:  IT  IS  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  TO  CONTINUE  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SYSTEM.  IN  ITS  FINAL  REPORT,  THE  SETC  RECOMMENDED  A 
SERIES  OF  STEPS  THAT  COULD  BE  TAKEN  WHICH  WOULD  kUILD  ON  THE 
STRENGTHS  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  MOVE 
TO  v  \RD  A  MORE  CONSISTENT  AND  CONSOLIDATED  CONFIGURATION. 

I  SUPPORT  MANY  OF  THE  COUNCIL'S  FINDINGS  AND  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  SHARE  SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  YOU. 
THEY  ARE: 

-  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LABOR  MARKET-BASED  PLANNING 
BODIES  APPOINTED  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  CONSISTING  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFFICIALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR.  SUCH  PLANNING  BODIES  WOULD  REPLACE  THE  CURRENT 
ADVISORY  COUNCILS  NOW  REOUIRED  UNDER  CETA  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  LEGISLATION. 

-  EACH  OF  THESE  LABOR  MARKET  AREAS  WOULD  SUBMIT  A 
CONSOLIDATED  PLAN  FOR:  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED,  LABOR  EXCHANGE  SERVICE  FOR  EMPLOYERS  AND  ALL 
DOBSEEKERS,  AND  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  FOR  IN-SCHOOL 
YOUTH.  THESE  PLANS  WOULD  REPLACE  THE  CURRENTLY  REQUIRED 
INDIVIDUAL  PLANS  FOR  CETA,  E.S.  AND  WIN. 
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-  DELIVERY  AND  ACCOUNT  ABILITY  FOR  SERVICES  SHOULD 
CONTINUE  TO  REMAIN  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRACTICABLE  LOCAL  LEVEL,  SINCE 
THEY  ARE  CLOSEST  AND  MOST  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  BEING  SERVED. 
EVEN  IN  A  SMALL  STATE  SUCH  AS  NEW  3ERSEY,  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS  WITH  REGARD  TO  TYPES  OF  JOB  AND  POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS  ARE  SIGNIFICANT. 

-  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INVOLVEMENT  SHOULD  BE  REOUIRED  IN  THE 
DESIGN  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  IN  GIVING  CONSENT  TO  THE 
START  OF  OR  CONTINUATION  OF  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS.  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  DELIVERY 
OF  TRAINING  AND  IN  LOANING  EQUIPMENT  AND  PERSONNEL. 

/  -  ALSO  PROPOSED  IS  A  WIDER  ROLE  FOR  THE  GOVERNOR,  GIVING 
THE  GOVERNOR  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  CONCUR  IN  LABOR  AREA  PLANS  AND 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  A  STATEWIDE  PLAN  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  PROVISION  OF  STAFF  SUPPORT  TO  THE 
LABOR  MARKET  PLANNING  PROCESS,  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS,  ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATEWIDE  LABOR  EXCHANGE  SERVICES, 
AND  PROVISION  OF  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE. 

WITH  THE  INCREASING  NEED  FORTMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SERVICES  AND  THE  DECREASING  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT 
THESE  EFFORTS,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  WE  SEEK  WAYS  TO  REDUCE  WASTE, 
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duplication  andcompi  nnoN  within  our  service  delivery  systems. 

THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  DELIVERING  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
SERVICES  IS  MADE  UP  OF  CETA,  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  VOCATIONAL 
Jtt>l  CATION,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION. 
THIS  MllTITUDE  OF  AC.FNCIES,  EACH  VYING  FOR  AVAILABLE  FUNDS, 
CREATES  A  W  ASTE  OF  DOLLARS  DUE  TO  "TURF"  FIGHTS  AND  DUPLICATION 
OF  SERVICfe  DELIVERY.  WE  SHOULD  NOT  HAVE  TO  COMPETE  FOR  THE 
SAME  PARTICIPANTS  OR  THE  SAME  DOLLARS.  EACH  LEVEL  SHOULD  KNOW 
ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  ROLES  SHOULD  RE  CLEARLY  DEFINED.  THIS 
DOES  NOT  MEAN  THAT  ANY  PART  OF  THE  SYSTEM  SHOULD  SHIRK  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SERVING  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  TO  SERVE  OR  MOST 
DIFFICULT  TO  PLACE.  COMPATIBLE  AND  COORDINATED  SYSTEMS  MEAN 
THAT  EACH  PLAYER  KNOWS  WHO  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  DO  WHAT  AND  FOR 
WHOM. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  DUPLICATION  PROBLEMS  Wt  NOW 
HAVE  IS  THAT  OF  ADVISORY  COUNCILS.  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  WE  ESTIMATE 
THAT  THFRE  ARE  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  SUCH  BODIES  IN  EXISTENCE  AT  THE 
STATE  AND  LpCAL.  LEVELS.  EACH  OF  THESE  COUNCILS  OVERLAP  IN 
MEMBERSHIP  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  VERY  FEW  COORDINATE  THEIR 
ACTIVITIES.  THIS  Ml  1ST  ALSO  BE  CHANGED. 

WHAT  WE  SUGGEST  IS  TO  FIRST  REPLACE  THE  CURRENT 
SEPARATE  CETA,  WAGNER -PEYSER,  AND  WIN  LEGISLATION  WITH  A  NEW 
CONSOLIDATED  LEGISLATION  WITH  SPECIFIC  ALLOCATIONS  MADE  FOR: 
DEVELOPMENTAL  SF R VICES  FOR   THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED; 
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SERVICES  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND  JOBSEEKERS*  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  YOUYhj  AND  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  NATIVE 
AMERICANS,  MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS,  AND  THE 
IVM1M  \rio\  or  JOB  CORPS.  by  incorporating  MOST  MAJOR 
EMPLOYMENT  ACTIVITIES  WITHIN  A  SINGLE  PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION  SOME  OF 
THE  COMPETITION  AND  DUPLICATION  IN  THE  PLANNING  AND* DELIVERY  OF 
SERVICES  CAN  BE  MARKEDLY  REDUCED, 

ALSO,  EFFORTS  SHOCLD  BE  TAKEN  TOWARD  CONSOLIDATING 
STXTE  AND  LOCAL  REQUIRED  ADVISORY  COUNCILS.  IF  NEW  JERSEY'S 
SUV'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LABOR  MARKET-BASED  PLANNING  BODIES 
WERE  IMPLEMENTED,  THE  EFFECT  COULD  MEAN  k  ~  6  LOCAL  COUNCILS, 
RATHER  THAN  THE  90  WE  NOW  HAVE,  EFFORTS  HAVE  TO  RE  MADE  ONCE 
THE  LABOR  MARKET  PLANNING  BODIES  ARE  IN  PLACE  TO  BRING  OTHER 
LOCAL  ED'  'CATION  PLANNING  COUNCILS  INTO  THE  SYSTEM.  IT  IS 
IMPERATIVE  TO  PLAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SERVICES  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS  TO  EFFECT  A 
MORE  CONSOLIDATED  AND  EFFICIENT  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES,  THERE  IS 
ALSO  A  NEED  FOR  THESE  GROl'PS  TO  SHARE  UTILIZATION  OF  SPACE, 
TE  ACHERS  AND  EO'  UPMfNT  TO  AVOID  DUPLICATION  OF  PROGRAM 
OFFERINGS,  AND  TAP  EACH  OTHERS  TALENT  AND  RESOURCES.  IN 
ADDITION,  EFFORTS  SHOULD  BE  MAIM  TO  CONSOLIDATE  STATE  ADVISORY 
COl'WILS  SI'CH  AS  THE  STATE  EMPLON  MT  NT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL, 
STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE,  STATE 
ADVISORY    COCNCIL    ON    VOCATIONAL    TDUCATfON,    AND    THE  STATE 
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APPRENTICESHIP  COUNCIL.  ALL  ClT  THESE'  COUNCILS  HAVE1  COMP^fl&Lfi^ 
COALS  AND  MISSIONS. 


EFFORTS  Mt  1ST  BE  MADE  TO  BRING  ABOUT  CLOSER 
COORDINATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM.  THERE  ALSO  1$  A  NEED  FOR 
CLOSELY  ALIGNING  T^E  PLANNING  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS,  LOCAL  EDI  IC  ATTt*17-^ND  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
PKOGR  AM,S  WITH  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EMKX>YER>^ffEEDS.  THIS  CAN  BE 
ACCOMPLISHED  BY  DEVELOPING  COMPATIBLE  PLANNING,  FUNDING 
CYCI.F.S  AND  REQI  MREMENTS  IN  THE  LEGISLATION  AND  GRADUALLY 
ADDING  PORTIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  LOCAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES  TO  THE  PLANNING  MIX  AT  THE  LABOR 
MARKET  ARE'VS.  PPIVATE  SECTOR  EMPLOYERS  V/OULD  THEN  BE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  TO  BE  OPERATED  BY  EACH  OF 
THESE  AGENCIES  TO  INSURE  TRAINING  IS  GEARED  TO  ACTUAL  JOBS 
RATHER  THAN  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  EQUIPMENT  THAT  ARE  AVAILABLE. 

f 

IN  REGARDS  TO  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  EDUCTION  AND  % 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  THERE  IS  ALSO  A  Nf^ED  TO  INSTITUTE 
CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  ANO  AWARENESS  PROGRAMS  WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  YRANSITION  OF  YOUTH  FROM 
SCHOOL  TO  WORK*  ^STUDENTS  DID  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  VOCATIONAL  AND 
EDUC \TIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  THERE  WERE  .  WHAT  SKILLS,  TRAINING  AND 
EDUCATION  WERE  Nf  EDED  TO  ATTAIN  THEM,   YOUHGST&S  SHOULD  KNOW 
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THERE  ARE  ALOT  OF  CHOICES  OTHER  THAN  BEING  A  &RAIN  SURG^N  OR  A 
PORTER.  SCHOOLS  MUST  GEAR  THEIR  PROGRAMS  TO  REAL  JOBS,  REAL 
CAREERS,  .REAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  YOUNGSTERS  CAN  AND  WILL  SUCCEED  IF 
WE  REQUIRE  THEM  TO,  AS  OPPOSED  TO  EXPECTED  LOW  ACHIEVEMENT  AND 
FAILURE.       WHILE   MANY  THE'PROPOSED   BILLS    HAVE  IN-SCHOOL^ 

PROGRAMS,  THEY  DO  NOT  FOCUS  ON  THE  NEED  TO  EFFECTUATE 
INSTITUTIONAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.  WHAT  WE  PROPOSE  IS  TO 
MAKE  GRANTS  TO  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  willCH  DESIRE  TO  INSTITUTIONALIZE  A 
SYSTEM  OF  PROVIDING  VOCATIONAL  PREPARATION  AND  CAREER 
COUNSELING.  THIS  DOES  NOT  ONLY  MEAN  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS 
TRAINING,  BUT  DOES  MEAN  PROVIDING  YOUTH  WITH  AN  UNDERSTANDING 
OF  AVAILABLE  JOBS  AND  THE  WQRKER  HABITS  AND  SKILLS  NEEDED  TO 
OBTAIN  THESE  JOBS.  THE  SYSTEM  SHOULD  ALSO  INCLUDE  ASSISTANCE  TO 
YOUTH  THROUGHOUT  THEIR  SCHOOL  YEARS  IN  PLANNING  THEIR  CAREER 
AIMS  AND  GOALS.  PROVISION  OF  THESE  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  SUPPLIED 
NOT  ONLY  BY  GUIDANCE  CQUNSELORS  BUT  BY  ALL  TEACHERS  IN  THEIR 
DAILY  INSTRUCTION. 

BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  MUST 
BEGIN  TO  PAY  MORE  ATTENTION  JO  THE  QUALITY  OF  THEIR  PRODUCTS, 
THEY  SHOULD  LISTEN  TO  EMPLOYERS,  COLLEGES,  ETC.,  AND  CHANGE 
CURRICULUMS  AND  METHODS  ACCORDINGLY.  THIS  MUST  BE  DONE  TO 
STEM  THE  TIDE  OF  UNEMPLOYED  AND  UNPREPARED  YOUTH  POURING  OUT 
OF  OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 
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ADMINISTRATIVELY,  PROGRAMS  CAN  BE  PLANNED  AND 
OPERATED  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  AND  EFFICIENTLY  IF  FUNDING  LEVELS 
WERE  PROVIDED  FOR  A  TWO  TO  THREE  YEAR  PERIOD.  A  LONGER  RANGE 
FUNDING  CYCLE  WOULD  GIVE  THE  SYSTEM  STABILITY  WHICH  CAN 
SIGNIFICANTLY  IMPROVE  tHE  QUALITY  OF  SERVICES  BEING  OFFERED. 

ALSO  NEEDED  IS  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  EVALUATING  THE 
ABILITY  OF  PROGRAMS  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  MEET  PHE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
UNEMPLOYED.  PROFESSIONAL  AND  PROGRAM  ,  STANDARDS  SHOULD  BE 
DEVELOPED  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  IN  CONSULTATION  WITH  LOCAL 
DELIVERERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRIVATE*SECTOR.  THESE  STANDARDS 
SHOULD  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT  LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET  CONDITIONS,  THE 
SPECIFIC  NEEDS  OF  THE  INDIVIDUALS  SERVED,  AND  THE  LEVELS  OF 
COMPETENCY  NEEDED  TO  SATISFY  EMPLOYERS'  NEEDS.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
FOR  THE  QUALITY  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  TO  SATISFY  EMPLOYER  NEEDS 
FOR  A  QUALIFIED,  RELIABLE  WORKFORCE. 

WITH  THESE  POINTS  IN  MIND,  WE  HAVE  EXAMINED  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  BILLS  PROPOSED  BY  SENATORS  DANIEL 
QUAYLE  AND  EDWARD  KENNEDY,  REPRESENTATIVE  3AMES  3EFFORDS, 
REPRESENTATIVE  AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS  AND  THE  PROPOSED  REVISIONS  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  OUR  OBSERVATIONS 
WITH  YOU. 
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!  WOULD  LIKE  TO  COMMEND  ALL  OF  YOU  FOR  YOUR  CONCERN 
FOR  -  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  NATION'S  DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION 
IT  IS  THIS  POPULATION  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  COMPETE  IN  THE 
NQRMAL  WORKFORCE  WITHOUT  THE  BENEFIT  OF  TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL  SERVICES  REGARDLESS  OF  HOW  MANY  JOBS  ARE 
AVAILABLE. 

I  COMMENP  MR.  HAWKINS  FOR  HIS  REALIZATION  THAT  WHILE 
THERE  ARE  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM,  THERE  ARE  MANY 
VALUABLE  AND  NEEDED  PROGRAMS  BEING  OFFERED.  I  ALSO  AGREE  THAT 
THERE  ARE  SOME  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION  THAT  CANNOT  COMPETE 
IN  THE  NORMAL  LABOR  MARKET  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  MUST  CREATE 
JOBS  FOR  THESE  INDIVIDUALS  UNTIL  THEY  ARE  READY  FOR  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

I  REVIEWED  MR.  JEFFORDS*  PROPOSED  BILL  AND  COMMEND  HIM 
FOR  HIS  EFFORTS  TO  REVAMP  OUR  CURRENTLY  SEGMENTED  EMPLOYMENT, 
TRAINING,  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEjM  INTO  WHAT  SEEMS  TO  BE  A  MORE 
MANAGEABLE,  CONSISTENT  AND  CONSOLIDATED  APPROACH.  I  ALSO 
SUPPORT  HIS  EFFORTS  TO  CONSOLIDATE  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  BOTH 
FOR  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAl>  AREAS,  HIS  CONCEPT  OF  REGIONAL  AND 
STATE  PLANNING  BY  THE  LABOR  FORCE  INVESTMENT  BOARDS,  AND  HIS 
ATTEMPT  TO  CLEARLY  DEFINE  THE*  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL,  STATE,  REGIONAL  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS, 
AS  WELL  AS  EACH  COMPONENT  AND  AGENCY,  IN  MAKING  THE  SYSTEM 
OPERATE.  I  DO  HAVE  CONCERN  REGARDING  THE  RESTRICTIVENES5  OF  THE 
ALLOWABLE   PROGRAM  OFFERINGS.   THE    LABOR   MARKET  INVESTMENT 
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BOARDS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  MORE  FLEXIBILITY  IN  DESIGNING  AND 
TAILORING  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES  TO  MEET  THE  PARTICULAR  NEEDS  OF 
THE  INDIVIDUALS  TO  BE  SERVED.  MR.  JEFFORDS1  BILL  WAS  THE  ONLY 
PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  THAT  ADDRESSED  THE  NEED  FOR  PROVIDING 
OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF 
WORK  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH.  AS  I  STATED  BEFORE,  WE  FIND  THESE 
SERVICES  TO  BE  CRUCIAL  TO  SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HIGH  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT.  I  HOPE  THTAT  THE  FUTURE  LEGISLATION  INCORPORATES 
THE  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  PROPOSED  IN  MR.  JEFFORDS' 
LABOR  FORCE  INVESTMENT  ACT. 

I  ALSO  SUPPORT  SOME  OF  THE  POINTS  EXPRESSED  ^Y  MR. 
QUAYLE  AND  MR.  KENNEDY  IN  THE  TRAINING  FOR  JOBS  PROGRAM:  THE 
INCREASED  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  IN  PLANNING 
OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  ,  PROGRAMS,  THE  REQUIREMENT  THAT  THE 
LOCAL  PLANNING  BODIES  MUST  SUBMIT  PLANS  FOR  TRAINING  .  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES,  AND  THE  INCREASED  ROLE  FOR  THE 
GOVERNOR  IN  CONCURRING  WITH  LOCAL  PLANS.  I  BELIEVE  THAT  THE 
PROGRAM  COULD  BE  STRENGTHENED  IF  THE  GOVERNOR  HAD  THE 
AUTHORITY  TO  SELECT  PLANNING  AljtEAS  WHICH  TAKE  INTO  ACCOUNT 
LABOR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  AND  BOUNDARIES.  THE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  SERVICES,  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES,  AND 
DISPLACED  WORKERS  PROGRAMS,  SHOULD  BE  CONSOLIDATED  SO  THAT 
AREA  PLANNING  BODIES  WOULD  SUBMIT  ONLY  ONE  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
FOR  ALL  SERVICES  PROVIDED  IN  ITS  AREA.  THIS  WOULD  REDUCE 
DUPLICATION  AND  PAPERWORK.  ^  /. 
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I  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  HOWEVER, 
LIMITING  ELIGIBILITYv  TO  JUST  TWO.  GROUPS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
RECIPIENTS  AND  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION,  WILL  NOT  ENABLE  US  TO  SERVE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  AT  ALL  LEVELS.  ALLOWANCE 
PAYMENTS  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  PERSONS  WITH  NO  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  INCOME.  A 
COMPLETE  PROHIBITION  OF  ALLOWANCES  PREVENT  THOSE  WHO  NEED 
SERVICE  MOST  FROM  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PROGRAM. 

FROM  THE  SETC'S  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  EXPERIENCES,  IT  WAS. 
FOUND  THAT  WHILE  .THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  WAS  INTERESTED  AND  WILLING 
TO  ADVISE  PROGRAM  OPERATORS  ON  THE  TYPES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING  TO  BE  PROVIDED  AND  TO  HIRE  PROGRAM  COMPLETERS  WHO  MET 
THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS,  THEY  MADE  IT  CLEAR  THAT  IT  WAS  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  MANAGE  /iND  FINANCE  THE  TASK  OF 
MAKING  OUR  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION 
EMPLOYABLE.  \  FEEL  IT  IS  UNREALISTIC  TO  EXPECT  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR^ 
TO  BE  THE  MANAGERS  OF  ALL  THE  NEEDED  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  (EDUCATIONAL  COMPETENCY,  ATTITUDE 
CHANGES,  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES,  ETC.).  I  ALSO  CANNOT  FULLY  SUPPORT 
THE  IDEA  OF  A  PERFORMANCE  BASED  ALLOCATION  SYSTEM  WHICH  MAY 
CAUSE  PROGRAM  OPERATORS  TO  "CREAM"  AND  NOT  NECESSARILY*  SERVE 
THE  MOST  NEEDY  AND  MOST  DIFFICULT  TO  PLACE. 

I  HAVE  WITH  ME  COPIES  OF  THE  FULL  REPORT  FROM  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  AS  WELL  AS  A  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE     EMPLOYMENT    AND    TRAINING    COUNCIL     STTkFF     EFFORT  TO 
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INCORPORATE  THE  COUNCIL'S,  RECOMMENDATIONS  INTO  A  LEGISLATIVE, 
FORMAT.  1  RESPECTFULLY  REQUEST  THAT  YOU  ALLOW  THESE  DOCUMENTS 
TO  BECOME  PART  OF  MY  COMPLETE  TESTIMONY.  WE  ALSO  HAVE  EXTRA 
COPIES  FOR  OTHER  INTERESTED  PARTIES  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PRESS, 

AGAIN,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  PROVIDING  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ME  TO  SHARE  MY  COMMENTS  AND  CONCERNS  WITH 
YOU.  I  HOPE  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  WILL  PROVE  HELPFUL  IN 
DEVELOPING  LEGISLATION  THAT  WILL  EFFECTIVELY  MEET  ^HE  NEED  FOR 
TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FOR  OUR  NATJtfN'S  UNEMPLOYED 
AND  DISADVANTAGED  POPULATION,  WHILE  PROVIDING  A  QUALIFIED 
WORKFORCE  FOR  OUR  NATION'S  EMPLOYERS. 

I  WILL  HE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  AT 

THIS  TIME, 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much, 

I  have  one  question,  I  guess,  on  coordination.  On  page  7  you  re- 
ferred in  your  testimony  to  bringing  about  closer  coordination  of 
vocational  education,  local  education  and  the  Employment  and 
training  system.  Has  any  significant  effort  been  made  to  do  that.' 
Do  you  have  any  kind  of  handle  on  what  kind  of  realistic  training 
is  being  offered  in  vocational  education  programs?  Are  the  kids 
who  take  those  courses  really  being  trained  for  the  real  work  world 
or  is  it  academia  and  forget  about  reality?  . 

Mr  Nero.  One  of  the  problems  I  see  with  vocational  education  is 
many  times  I  think  that  training  is  based  upon  the  types  of  equip- 
ment and  the  teachers  that  they  have  as  opposed  to  training  for 
the  kinds  of  needs  that  are  really  out  there.  I  anfi  a  former  teacher 
and  we  get  into  a  lot  of  these  fights.  I  think  that  happens  to.be  the 
case.  ,  .  , 

One  of  the  things  we  did  do  in  New  Jersey  this  year  which  was 
thought  was  somewhat  unique,  was  we  got  together  with  the  mem- 
bers of  vocational  education  and  started  a  joint  fund.  There  was 
some  type  of  effort  to  move  forward  into  coordination.  We  have  a 
new  administration  in  New  Jersey.  I  know  the  Governor  has  indi- 
cated his  concerns  about  trying  to  bring  together  an  overall  per- 
spective as  to  the  kinds  of  services  each  of  his  departments  are 
trying  to  provide  and  get  better  coordination  there. 

There  is  a  new  administration,  sd  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  next 
step  is  going  to  be.  I  think  that  it  concerns  at  least  what  we  have 
expressed;  F  think  also  the  kinds  of  coordination  lacking  on  the 
local  level.  It  is  very  rare  that  I  find  a  local  board  of  education 
would  sit  dowrt  with  members  of  the  vocational  board  of  education 
and  actually  talk  to  each  other  as  to  who  was  doing  what  or  to  talk 
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to  members  of  the  private  community  to  say  what  kind  of  jobs  are 
available,  what  kind  of  skills  are  needed 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  curriculum.  One  of  the  things  I  said  to 
our  board  of  education,  if  they  were  more  concerned  about  why 
Johnny  can  t  read  as  opposed  to  why  the  Johnny's  don't  flush, 
maybe  we  would  have  better  products  being  turned  out  in  the 
schools  In  New  Jersey,  home  rule,  local  control,  a  former  Governor 
used  to  say  in  many  places  in  the  country,  home  rule  is  a  mythical 
philosophy,  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  a  religion.  Rather  than  use 
that  as  an  obstacle,  we  feel  if  the  coordination  could  start  at  the 
local  level,  we  could  use  what  has  been  an  obstacle  before  to  coordi- 
nate the  services,  get  those  services  working  together  in  some  kind 
of  plan  to  recognize  different  economic  problems  a  State  has  by 
having  some  planning  and  coordinated  efforts  be  stronger  in  the 
Governor's  role.  That  is  the  mix  we  would  like  to  see. 

The  prime  sponsor  has  been  too  restrictive  in  that. 

Mr.  Weiss.1  if  you  would  keep  the  committee  apprised  of  any  ad- 
vances  or  developments,  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

I  have  been  asking  questions  similar  to  those  I  have  asked  you  in 
a  number  of  different  places  around  the  country.  The  recipients  of 
vocational  education  funds  seem  to  be  much  more  concerned  about 
being  sure  they  don't  lose  the  money  rather  than  what  it  is  they 
really  do  with  the  money. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  Howard,  I  have  one  question  for  you.  It  is  really  a  comment. 

You  referred  in  the  latter  part  of  your  testimony  to  the  various 
shifts  in  the  ('ETA  program  over  the  years.  I  couldn't  agree  with 
you  more,  David  Livingston  testified  earlier  today  about  how  he  re- 
members hoyv"  WPA  and  PBA  were  criticized  because  they  were 
supposedly  boondoggles.  A  lot  of  the  criticism  of  GET  A  has  taken 
basically  the  same  kind  of  turn.  The  PBA  was  supposedly  the  pro- 
gram where  people  learned  rather  than  worked  a  day  for  their 
salary  or  wages.  The  same  people  criticized  the  employment  and 
training  programs  ancj  are  also  usually  the  same  people  that  don't 
want  people  to  receive  programs  of  any  kind. 

We  are  wondering  what  it  really  is  they  want  these  people  to  do? 

Ms.  Howard.  I  hope  in  your  travels  around  the  country  your  ex- 
perience is  that  those  of  us  that  have  been  involved  as  profession- 
als within  the  employment  and  training  system,  given  the  shifts  in 
direction  —  and  sometimes  it  seemed  like  almost  you  got  good  at 
something  and  that  was  no  longer  important — I  think  we  have  all 
been,  those  of  us  involved  must  have  been  too  self-effacing  about 
our  own  commitment  and  expertise.  I  thipk  we  sat  back  last  year, 
the  year  before  and  said,  "Let  the  money  be  cut.  Let  PSE  go  down 
without  any  of  us  who  have  been  doing  the  job  recouping  our  losses 
from  the  failure  we  were  speaking  of.' 

I  appreciateMhe  opportunity,  as  one  of  those  people  who  over  8 
years  nas  developed  that  kijy^f  expertise,  to  respond  to  what  is 
happening,  I  hope  you  will  wee niy  colleagues  across  the  country 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Weiss,  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Mr  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins-  Ms,  Howard,  you  understand  you  are  also  repre- 
senting the  New  York  Association  of  ("ETA  Administrators. 
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Mb  Howard.  That  is  correct,  as  president  of  the  organization. 

We  have  equal  opportunity  in  New  York.  It  is  an  aasociatiofi  Of 
CETA  administrators,  regardlesd  of  the  size  of  the  political  junc- 
tion. We  also  represent  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  included  in  balance  of  State  prime  spon- 
sors? 

Ms.  Howard.  Yes. 

I  would  have  to  say  this  is  a  consensus  which  a  group  ot  bU 
people  worked  out  over  the  last  few  months  of  debate  and  conver- 
sation. I  am  sure  there  are  some  dissenters. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Not  necessarily. 

Ms  Howard.  In  New  York  State  the  balance  of  State  programs 
are  administered  by  the  locality,  by  county  primarily,  very  Similar 
to  the  prime  sponsor  system.  You  pretty  much  have  a  universal 
local  government  service  delivery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  things,  just  to  add  to  how  we  see  these  compromises 
being  made,  if  you  are  really  serious  about  providing  services  to 
those  most  in  need  and  taking  irito  consideration  these  are  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  what  the  labor  market  area  in  the  neighborhood 
really  is,  it  might  be  helpful  to  look  at  changing  the  definition  of 
what  a  service  deliverer  is  and  maybe  not  having  to  have  that 
prime  sponsor  anchor  in  a  consortium  arrangement. 

There  are  many  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  dotthare  labor  markets,  and,  do  share  educa- 
>  tional  facilities  and  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  make  good  pro- 
grams.  They  have  been  prohibited  from  doing  that  because  they 
have  been  running  individual  programs  as  the  balance  of  State 
system  in  New  York  is  set  up.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  have  coop- 
erative arrangements  because  of  the  population  needed  in  a  consor- 

tlUMr.  Hawkins.  What  is  the  State  rule  in  those  instances  and 
what  is  the  relationship  to  the  Governor. 

Ms,  Howard.  When  CETA  originally  happened  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  Governor  at  the  time  is  the  one  who  said.  We  have 
a  very  strong  county  government  system  in  New  York.  You 
should  not  distinguish  on  the  basis  of  an  arbitrary  population  dif- 
ference. All  the  balance  of  State  counties  ih  New  York  are  subcon- 
tractors of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Nero,  l#t  me  say  I  agree  with  softie  of  what  you  have  said 
about  consolidation.  Obviously,  the  documentation  it  should  be 
done  away  with.  However,  this  committee  has  heard  extensive  tes- 
timony in  various  parts  of  the  country  why  consolidation  has  taken 
place  already.  We  have  heard  that  in  Vermont,  Mr.  Jeffords  dis- 
trict from  Bangor,  Maine,  California  and  in  several  of  these  coun- 
ties we  did  see  splintered  examples  of  employment  service,  educa- 

tl°In  January,  the  local  government  bodies  and  PIC  people  have 
gotten  together.  I  could  go  on  with  other  examples. 

Why  is  it  that  it  can  be  done  in  some  places  successfully  and  it 
isn't  being  done  otherwise?   -  * 

Do  you  think  this  is  the  question,  by  mandating  sdmething  at  the 
Federal  level  we  are  going  to  get  together  and  consolidate.'  Is  that 
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more  desirable  than  trying  to  provide  some  sort  of  an  incentive  for 
them  to  do  this  without  mandating  it? 

Mr.  Nero.  We  have  had  incentives  in  the  past.  The  consortium 
where  you  received  an  extra  amount  of  money  if  you  were  a  con- 
sortium against  some  areas  that  worked  and  some  areas  that 
didn't;  I  don't  always  necessarily  feel  you  can  mandate  good  will 
and  good  performance,  but  nonetheless,  in  some  cases,  it  may  well 
help,  ' 

I  think  in  the  ateas  that  have  been  mandated  to  do  so  and  give 
cooperation,  the  reason  why  it  hasn't  worked  is  the  area  of  money. 
Who  is  going  to  get  the  money,  control  the  dollars?  Who  is  going  to 
get  the  money  and  be  able  to  service?  We  see  community  colleges 
and  vocational  educational  schools  in  some  of  our  areas  fighting  for 
the  same  type  of  clients.  There  are  other  individuals  who  go  want- 
ing for  not  being  able  to  have  the  kind  of  services  and  skilled  train- 
ing they  need.  That  type  of  thing  has  to  stop. 

rart  of  that  is,  who  is  going  to  get  the  dollars?  If  we  can  be  able 
to  do  it  on  a  local  level,  it  is  going  to  require  the  State  and  the 
Governor  to  be  able  to  step  in  and  take  a  leadership  role  in  insur- 


Within  the  administration,  I  dare  say  within  any  kind  of  State 
administration,  the  turf  battles  that  exist  between  higher  educa- 
tion and  department  of  education  programs  are  tantamount  to  the 
fighting  going  on  between  different  political  divisions.  We  think  we 
have  to  give  the  Governor  an  opportunity  to  do  that;  because  of  the 
way  funding  cycles  are,  because  of  the  separateness  of  the  legisla- 
tion, it  becomes  difficult  within  the  S^ate  administration  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Governor,  a  single  individual,  a  chief  execu- 
tive, whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  is  going  to  be  more  reliable  than  a 
local  governing  body? 

Mr  Nero.  I  don't  think  you  have  any  guarantees  that  the  Gover- 
nor is  more  reliable  or  any  less  reliable  than  a  local  official.  I  think 
the  capacity  on  a  State  level  many  times  is  better. 

We  don't  just  see  this  State  agency  just  administering  the  pro- 
grams. We  made  it  very  clear  we  felt  the  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered and  run  locally.  We  felt  there  should  also  be  input,  ad- 
visory, that  should  feed  into  the  Governor's  council.  It  should  not 
be  an  arbitrary  type  of  thing.  It  is  going  to  be  a  give-and-take  proc- 
ess, one  that  reflects  consolidation  of  services,  consoliSation  of  opin- 
ion, consolidation  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  talking  about  a  vision,  what  is  the  ideal 
situation  in  assuming  the  Governor  is  going  to  create  the  ideal  situ- 
ation. The  Governor  nas  specific  power,  I  assume,  under  the  type  of 
proposal  you  mentioned.  You  are  assuming  as  a  result  of  giving 
power  to  the  Governor,  the  Governor  is  going  to  create  this  ideal 
situation,  going  to  name  the  right  people  at  the  right  level,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  consolidated,  and  I  think,  to  get  back  to  the 
question  of  who  gets  the  money. 

Mr.  Nero.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  happens  any  less  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  not  saying  it  does. 

Do  you  improve  it  by  suggesting  a  change  that  has  not  yet  been 
tried?  I  guess  the  only  proposal  that  will  do  away  with  that  would 
be  the  administration's  proposal  which  is  going  to  end  up  with  no 


that  kind  of  thing  happens. 
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money  being  given.  That  apparently  is  going  to  solve  the  problem 
because  nobody  is  going  to  have  any  money  to  fight-over. 

When  you  begin  talking  about  money,  who  gets  the  money,  that 
is  the  problem  of  this  subcommittee.  The  local  education  agency 
want*  it,  the  local  governing  bodies  want  it,  the  Governor  wants  it, 
and  everyone  else  wants  it.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  NBtfo.  I  adhere  to  the  doctrine  "no  money  solves  our  prob- 
lems/1 I  go  back  to  the  one  when  we  were  spending  $11  billion  a 
year  on  the  employment  and  training  system  in  this  country, 
through  PSE  and  everything  else.  I  think  the  system  just  recog- 
nized that  the  play  was'  never  going  to  end.  The  money  was  going 
to  come  down  and,  if  you  had  sprinkled  it  out  by  the  process  of 
elimination,  you  were  going  to  hit  the  people  that  needed  it. 

You  have  a  better  sense  of  this,  but  I  don't  think  we  will  get  an 
$11  billion  funding  level  in  the  future  which  we  had  in  1978  during 
the  Carter  administration.  I  would  be  more  inclined  to  think  the 
kind  of  funding  levels  you  are  talking  about,  the  $5  billion  the  sub- 
committee is  talking  about,  is  probably  not  enough  money  to  do  it. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  less  than  you  have  had  before,  I  think  it 
does  come  time  to  start  examining  who  is  going  to  do  what  how  it 
is  going  to  be  done,  as  oppdsed  to  just  throwing  it  out  there.  I  think 
that  by  consolidation,  looking  at  the  role  between  the  Governor 
and  the  local  level,  that  will  improve  funding  the  money  to  those 
people  who  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  money  hasn't  always  been  spent  wisely.  Many 
changes  need  to  be  made.  I  think  we  have  substantial  testimony 
that  when  that  $10  or  $11  billion  was  being  expended,  we  were  in  a 
much  better  position  than  we  are  now  and  are  likely  to  be. 

We  have  documented  quite  the  contrary  to  some  public  percep- 
tion that  CETA  did  work  and  work  rather  successfully.  In  recent 
longitudinal  studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  itself,  we  re- 
ceived $2  or  20  percent  for  each  on-tlhe-job  training  program  and  $1 
for  Job  Corps,  and  which  unfortunately  is  being  eliminated.  That  is 
a  lot  better  than  what  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  spending  several  times  more  than  $10  billion  or  $11  bil- 
lion We  are  spending  $20  billion  on  unemployment  insurance, 

I  think  the  accusation  that  CETA  didn't  work  is  a  political  judg- 
ment. It  isn't  founded  in  fact.  fc  . 

Mr.  Nero.  Let  me  not  leave  a  misconception  that  I  am  implying  1 
have  been  against  that. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  didn't  insinuate  that. 

Mr.  Nero.  The  funding  level  I  was  talking  about;  your  comments 
point  that*  out,  because  there  was  the  funding  levels  that  were 
available  and  because  of  the  kinds  of  programs  able  to  be  run  a  lot 
of  people  got  served  in  a  lot  of  different  ways.  I  don  t  think  we 
have  that  funding  level  facing  us  in  the  future. 

Your  bill  talks  about  the  $5  billion  level.  I  think  in  manv  ways 
that  is  going  to  be  inadequate.  The  realities  of  what  the  funding 
levels  were  looking  at  from  $5  billion  down  to  the  administration  s 
proposals,  I  think  that  almost  forced  us  to  take  a  look  to  try  and 
target  and  look  at  consolidation  and  delivery  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  agree  with  your  recommendation  for  consolida- 
tion. I  was  only  suggesting  until  we  solve  the  problem  of  elected 
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officials  getting  together  in  their  own  right,  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem 

It  can  be  done  under  the  current  system  It  isn't  necessary  to 
change  the  system  in  order  for  individuals  to  consolidate*  We  could 
change  some  of  the*  provisions  to  encourage  it  and,  second.  I  think 
we  should  I  auree  with  you  on  that  However,  I  just  don't  follow 
the  rationale  tnat  by  giving  the  authority  to  the  Governor  Vou  are 
going  to  get  the  kind  of  things  you  say,  and  I  n^ree  with  what  you 
recommended  You  are  going  to  get  them  magically  because  vou 
give  the  Governor  the*  money  to  run  the  show;  I  don't  think  so.  In  a 
couple  of  years  when  no  money  is  available,  I  don't  know  whether 
the  Governor  is  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  job  or  anyone  else. 

Mr  Jeffords.  You  nave  ^iven  us  some  fine  constructive  testitno-" 

I  would  like  to  ^et  more  specific  discussion  on  some  of -the  issues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  four  of  us  having  major  responsibil- 
ities right  now*,  excluding  the  adminst ration  for  no  specific  reason 
other  than  we  don't  meet  together  that  is  Mr  Hawkins,  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  Senator  Quayle.  have  sat  down  on  occasion  We  are 
goiritf  to  be  having  joint  hearings  We  are  going  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  work  out  the  be*t  possible  bill  to  try  and  resolve  some  of 
these  differences  We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  help  ig  us 

Mr  Wkish.  Thank  you  for  helping  us 

The  last  listed  panel  is  Mr  Herbert  Dahm,  Jr  .  Mi  Richard 
Hannis  and  the*  other  "people  comprising  the  panel 

Your  entire  statement  will  be  incorporated  into  the  record 

STATKMKNT  OK  J.  HKKBKKT  DAHM.  JR.,  CHAIRMAN.  TIIK  PRI 
VATK  INDI'STRY  COI.NCIL  OF  ROCKLAND  COCNTY  iNKH 
YORK).  INT..  ON  RKIIALF  OF  TIIK  I'RI  VATK  INDI'STRY  COIN- 
CILS  OF  NKW  YORK.  NKW  JKRSKY.  PCKRTO  RICO,  AND  TIIK 
VIRCIN  ISLANDS.  ACCOTOPANIKD  BY  RICHARD  V.  HANNIS. 
CHAIRMAN.  RALANCK  OF  ST'ATK  (NKW  YORK)  PRI  V  ATK  INDl'S- 
TRY  COCNCIL:  WALTKR  tt\  IIISLOP,  VICK  PRKSIDKNT.  COMMC 
NITY  AFFAIRS.  TIIK  HOWARD  SAVINGS  RANK.  NKW  ARK.  N.J.: 
PHILIP  T.  POPK,  CHAIRMAN.  TIIK  PRI  VATK  INDI'STRY  COCNCIL 
OF  PATKRSON,  NJ.:  AND  KFRAIN  SANTIAGO.  CHAIRMAN,  TIIK 
PRI  VATK  INDI'STRY  COCNCIL  OF  Pl'KRTO  RICO 

Mr  Da  mm  We  were  given  guidance  by  staff  We  hope  we  will  be 
given  a  lew  minutes  to  have*  meaningful  dialog  when  we  are  fin* 
ished 

We  represent  today  not  just  a  small  group,  but  a  rather  sizable 
group  of  private*  industry  councils  in  New  York*  Puerto  Rico,  New 
Jersev.  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  constituencies  thereof  1  might 
add  this  is  indeed  an  active  participation  on  the  part  of  all  of  them 
in  this  discussion  It  is  not  merely  my  personal  opinions 

The  group  before  you  today  represents,  through  Mr  Hannis,  the 
balance  of  the  State  and  rural  counties  I  feel  I  can  represent  the 
suburbs  right  out  of  New  York  State 

Mr  Hislop  represents  the  inner  cities.  Mr  Pope  represents  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr  Santiago,  Puerto  Rico  I  think,  in  short,  we  repre- 
sent the  total  spectrum  of  needs  experienced  within  the  employ* 
ment  and  training  picture 
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I  think  we  have  achieved  some  decree  of  experience  in  the-last  - 
or  a  years  Mav  I  suggest  however,  respectfully,  I  am  somewhat  in- 
terested, if  not  bemused,  by  the  comments  offered  by  some  of  the 
pr.or  testimony  seeking  to  characterize  the  wdl.mmeHs  ana'aW 
<»r  private  industry  councils  to  take  on  the  job  May  I  respectfully 
suggestive  will  speak  for  ourselves  in  that  matter,  ■ 

f  would  like  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  basic^iuestions  contained 
,n  mv  testimony  1  wouldn't  bore  you  or  the  auSknce  with  that  lull 
statement  I  would  suggest  ,to  you,  whatever  V"|fcH  out  of  these 
massive  deliberations  going  on  right  now  to  pleSPf  follow -one  of 
the  basic  tenet*  of  good  management,  and  that  is  confer  the  au- , 
thoritv  that  is  commensurate  with  the  money  ydu  see  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  We  are  not  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility/hut 
don't  expect  us  to  take  it  without  commensurate  authority. 

Second  I  would  ask  vou  to  consider  our  Nations  unemployment 
problem  just  lor  a  change  as  an  economic  rathe/  tl|an  a  social  prob- 
lem The  bottom  line  of  all  this  is  supposed  to  be  private  sector  un- 
subsidized  jobs  lor  the  people  whom  we  are  talking  about.  I  hose 
,«,bs  come  from  the  private  sector,  come  from  u^businoss  and  in- 
dustry I  would  hope  we  ti&c  a  clue  from  thai  InVur  d/sign  of  the 

''"ThmT  we  .suggest  that  vou  design  legislation  that  fill  permit  us 
to  bring  the  very  techniques  which  we  and  Am.Ticanlbus.ness  have 
used  so  successfully  and  don't  limit  our  ability  to  make  intelligent 
capital  planning,  to  (.Ian  a  lew  years  out  in  advance  and  to  use  the 
flexibility  we  huve  and  the  ability  of  our  members  to  meet  pur 
local  problems  '  .      ,  '     ,   ,  ...  ■ 

Fourth  evaluate  our  problems  not  on  some  grand  national  stand- 
ard but  on  how  well  we  address  the  programs  of  our  localities 

In  . addressing  that  plan,  let  me  comment  specifically  on  a  tew 
areas  It  would  appear  there  is  a  significant  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  drafters  of  the  legislation  before  us  right  now  to 
provide  private  industry  councils  with  the  ability  to  operate  pro- 
grams  Pleas.,  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  approval 
to  do  all  of  our  programs,  individually,  hut  what  I  am  saving  is  this 
We  need  and  I've  got  oil  chairmen  jumping  up  and  down  on  the 
tables  about  this  item  we  need  the  ability  to  operate  specific  pro- 
grams ourselves  if  we  find  the  locality  mound  us  does  not  provide 
the  machinery  to  address  those  problem  progrwms 

Very  often  we  find  our  communities  simply  are  not  equipped  to 
meet  specific  needs  If  we  are  bringing  the  private  sector  initiative 
to  bear,  we  should  be  able  to  address  those  needs  and  programs  it 

I  nuglit  also  add  that  operating  authority,  in  my  opinion,  would 
'  be  absolutely  kev  to  the  .involvement,  interest,  and  active  participa- 
tion of  the  able  peopV  in  our  business  community  I  don  t  need  an- 
other meeting,  another  boring  long  term  meeting,  to  simply  ap- 
prove a  bunch  of  plans  and  maybe/some  subcontracts  You  are  not 
going  to  get  mv  attention  orfyhat  one.  nor  are  you  going  to  get 
more  than  the  most  token  kind  of  response 

Second,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  local  delivery  systems 
think  we  have  established  a  number  of  cases  where  local  I  K  s  are 
effectively  and  adequately,  if  not  doing  art  outstanding  job.  certain- 
ly doing  an  adequate  job  ol  covering  employment  and  training  pro- 
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grams  in  their  local  areas.  Some  provisions  should  be  made  to 
permit  these  PIC's  to  contimie  in  operation  regardless  of  labor 
market  or  total  size.  To  stamp  them  down  and  to  create  through 
the  political  process  another  group  which  will  probably  cost  us  an- 
other 2  or  3  years  in  the  whole  program  would  be  wrong. 

On  the  subject  of  local  delivery  systems,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
we  do  not  mandate  inclusion  6f  any  group  within  a  labor  market 
afea  that  is  simply  inappropriate  to  a  specific  situation. 

Congressman  Jeffords,  I  know  from  my  visits  to  Vermont,  your 
needs  up  there  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  my  colleagues 
downAere  in  New  York£ity.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  that  read- 
ily. That  is  my  impression. 

In  the  suburban  area  for -New  York  State,  here  I  realize  tiny 
Rockland  /County,  while  they  are  indeed  in  the  New  York  State 
labor  market  area,  has  a  similarly  different  system.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress it  differently  and  I  urge  we  be  given  flexibility  to  do  so. 

Let's  talk  about  that  flexibility  as  item  3.  I  would  like  to  ask  leg- 
%islation  be  broadenecKin  its  definition  of  youth  to  include  youth  up 
to  age  25.  I  know  the  administration  proposal  or  the  first  drafts  of 
it  I  have  seen  already  indicate  this;  for  this  reason,  I  think  that  is 
a  homogeneous  group.  Whether  they  pass  some  marginal  age  limit 
or  not,  the  fact  is  that  that  type  of  client  probably  has  not  complet- 
ed high  school,  probably  doesn't  have  a  Jiiarketable  job  from  school,- 
and  probably  has  yet  to  have  his  first  meaningful  full-time  job.  I 
think  this  group  should  be  considered  homogeneously  in*  a  program 
group  and  treated  as  such. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  suggest  we  broaden  the  eligibility  to  cover 
the  specific  employment  groups  in  each  locality  that  are  impacted 
Vhenihe  administration  speaks  to  youth.  I  am  afraid  this  would 
unfortunately  turn  our  backs  on  specific  groups,  displaced  workers, 
and  those  in  need  of  retraining  or  upgrading. 

Third,  I  mentioned  before  we  consider « the  problem  of  employ- 
ment and  training  in  the  United  States  an  economic  rather  than  a 
social  problem.  I  mentioned  -also  we  consider  the  basic  problem 
here,  or  the  basic  solution  to  be  that  of  providing  a  private  unsubsi- 
dized  long-term  job  for  the  people  involVed.  Therefore,  this  program 
must  be  designed  by  and  for  industry  because  we  are  trying  to  sell 
it  to  industry.  I  can  t  make  that  point  strongly  enough. 

If  we  are  trying  to  put  together  a  program  which  \yill  be  of  inter- 
est to  industry,  we  better  have  a  broadened  industry  as  readily,  too. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  give  specific  consideration  to  a 
topic  which  is  not  specifically  addressed  in  those  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  that  is  the  employment  generating  service  provi- 
sion. I  think  any  study  of  the  economy  right  now  would  clearly  in- 
dicate to  all  of  us  we  are  in  a  period  of  declining  job  markets.  We 
have  out  there  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  our 
residents  who  are  trained,  proven  workers,  who,  for  one  r^fison  or 
another,  simply  do  not  have  a  job. 

Does  it  not  make  sense  we  are  going  to  have  increasing  difficulty 
in  taking  untried,  Entrained,  basically  high  risk  people  and  offer 
them  to  employers  in  this  labor  market?  If  we  accept  that  plausible 
premise,  does  it  not  also  make  sense  we  do  what  we  can  to  expand 
the  existing  labor  market  so  we  can  place  more  people  in  toto,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  disadvantaged  groups?  I  strongly  believe 


through  the  medium  of  employment  geherating' service  we  can  get 
literally  thousand^  of  small  businesses  in  this  country  who  now 
don't  ;haj(£  access  to  the  capital,  consulting  services  and  don't 
•simply  hav^Hhe  knowledge  of  what  4s"  available  to  them  so  they  can 
expand,  I  think  we  can  access  this  tremendous  group  of  potential 
employers  and  assist  them.  Not  through  loans,  I  am  not' talking 
about  direct  loans  or  anything  of  that  nature,  I  am  sayirig  hold 
their  hands,  point  them  in  the  right  direction  and  assist  them  to 
the  available  activities.  < 

I  think  a  simple  .analogy  here  would  bfc~the  average  machine 
$i<>p  owner  can  read  a  blueprint  very  easily  and  , is  at  hope  with  a 
micrometer  in  his  *hand.  He  may  have*4  need  for  expansion,  but 
when  it  cofries  to  filling  out  W-2's  and  complying  with  the  myriad 
of  problems  he  has  to  meet  and  getting  Financing,  which  is  a  for- 
eign feeling  for  him,  that  is  where  we  can  help  him. 

I  have  lots  more  I  can  say -and  I  am  sure  my  panel  members, 
Philip  Pope,  Efrain  Santiago,  Richard  ^Hannis,  , and  Walter  Hislop 
can  add  to  this,  * 

[The  prepared  statement  submitted  by  Hert>e!rt  Dahm  follows:] 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT  lih  .1    UeRHERT  DaHM.'.Jk.,  CHAIRMAN,  THK  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

'  Council  of  Roc'kland  Coi  nty  "New  York*.  Inc.*,  on  Behalf  of  thk  Private  In- 
dustry Councils  of  New  York,  Nkw  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Accompanied  by  Richard  V  Hannis,  Chaihman,  Balance  of  State  (New 
York'  Private  Industry  Council;  Walter  W.  Hislop,  Vice  President,  Communi- 
ty Affairs,  the  Howari^Savings  Bank,  Newark,  N.J.;  Philip  T.  Pope,  Chair- 
man, the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Paterson,  N.J.;  and  Efrain  Santiago, 
Chairman,  the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Puerto  Rico 

^  ft, 
Distinguished  members  of  the  Committee:  £ 

My  name  1s  J.  Herbert  Dahm,  Jr.,  I  reside  at  23  Rockford  Drive,  West  Nyack, 
\  Rockland  County,  New  York.    I  am  a  volunteer  private  businessman  serving  as 
,    Chairman  of  the  Private  Industry  Council,  Inc.  of  Rockland  County,  New  York, 
%w1th  offices  at  1  Blue  Hl"ll  Plaza,  Pearl  River,  New  Yorrt0965.    1  have  the 
privilege  today  of  representing  my  many  Private  Industry  Council  colleagues  1n 
the  states  of  New  York  and' Hew  Jersey  as  well  as  Puerto  R1co  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.    Together  we  represent  a  total  service  area, population  of  almost 
30  million  residents  covered  by  56  Private  Industry  Councils,  commonly  called 
"PICs".    Our  panel  before  you  today  represents  rural  counties,  the  emerging 

suburbs  and  the  Inner  dtleV 

*  >> 

Our  mission  today  1s  to  ask  your  consideration  of  our  views  on  the  emerging 
legislation  which  will  shape  the  nations  efforts  as  it  struggles  to  address 
the  problems  and  opportunities  1n  the  areas  of  employment  and  training. 
Approximately  three  years  ago,  a  change  1n  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  ceated  Title  VII  of  the  act  which  sought  to  bring  the 
expertise  of  American  business  and  Industry  to  bear  on  the  persistent  problem 
t  of  the  nation's  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers.    The  title  of  that 

program  1s  significant  -  The  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program.    By  title  and 
'    Intent,  It  asked  for  a  new  approach  to  old  problems  by  the  very  people  who 
held  the  key  to  employment  growth  -  the  country's  businesses.    If  private 
free  enterprise  could  build  this  country  to  a  point  of  Industrial  supremacy, 
could  1t  not  also  solve  the  unemployment  problem?    If  business  held  the  key  ' 
to  new  jobs,  shouldn't  business  design  the  programs  to  prepare  workers  for 
those  jobs?    In  response  to  that  challenge  the  PICs,  mandated  to  have  a 
majority  of  business  members,  were  formed. 
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Most  PICs  have  now  acquired  some  two  years  of  operating  experience  In  the 
field.    We  have  learned  the  lessons  of  how  to -Involve  the  real  covers  of 
Industry  In  the  process  of  design Ing^employment  and  training  programs, 
Inclement ing  then,  and  most  ImpoiiJant,  feting  them  to  our  fellow  busi- 
nessmen.   As  a  result  of  this  experience,  we  feel  that  we  can  now  make  mean- 
Ingful  comments  on  the  various  proposals   coming  before  the  Congress.  I 
must  emphaslre  £o  you  that  we  perceive  several  very  dangerous,  If  not  fatal, 
flaws  1n  some  of  the  Ideas  now  being  expressed.    If  It  Is  really  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  truly  and  effectively  Involve  the  private  sector  In  the 
solution  of  employment  and  training  programs,  those7  programs  must  be  desired 
In  a  format  which  will  attract  the  Interest  of  able  private  volunteers,  arid 
allow  operation  of  the  resulting  programs  In  accordance  with  pro'ven  private 
business  methods. 


Our  premises  are  really  quite  simple 
First: 


Second: 


Confer  authority  which  Is  commensurate  with  the  responsibility 
placed.    In  the  present  case,  do  not  expect  private  business 
to  accept  the  very  significant  responsibilities  for  correcting 
the  employment  problems  of  the  youth  and  the  adults  of  this 
nation  If  you  simultaneously  limit  our  ability  to  create  and 
to  manage  effectively. 

Consider  the  nation's  unemployment  problems  to  be  an  economic, 
rather  than  a  social  responsibility.    Surely,  we  arc #11  less 
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than  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  current  CHTA 
program.    This  program  approached  the  problem  from 
the  social  aspect,  and  as  a  result  has  shown  largely 
»  short  term  benefits  and  unacceptably  high  costs.  We 
feel  strongly  that  a  program  which  ultimately  results, 
In  permanent,  unsubsldlzed  jobs  In  the  private  sector 
will  not  only  solve  the  unemployment  problem,  but  will 
give  our  enonomy  a  much  needed  Improvement!  In  Its  level 
of  productivity.  r 

Third:       Design  legislation  which  will  permit  application  of  proven 
business  management  techniques  such  as  Management  by 
Objectives,  Forward  Capital  Planning,  and  the  concept  of 
Return  on  Investment. 

Fourth:      Allow  sufficient  flexibility  In  the  design,  operation  and 
evaluation  of  programs  to  meet  the  unique  set  of  problems 
found  In  each  community.    Do  not  write  a  rigid  set  of  require- 
ments which  might  suit  only  a  few  areas,  and  find  that  you 
have  thereby  guaranteed  failure  In  many  others. 

May  I  now  Invite  your  attention  to  the  following  specific  recommendations. 

Allocation  and  Funding 

To  preclude  Inequitable  distribution  of  funds,  we  urge  that  allocations  be 
based  upon  a. national  formula  which1  distributes  funds  directly  to  authorized 
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localities  on  •  needs-based  formula.   This  distribution  should  not  require 
further  legislation  or  illocitlon  review  atJ  the  state -level.  To  peralt 
Intelligent  cipltil  planning  and  program  development,  forward  funding  for 
at  least  three  year*  Is  essential,  with  final  allocation  figures  available- 
six  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program  ^         A  severe  flaw  In  the 
administration  of  the  present  system  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  funding 
and  the  delay  In  authorization.    Any  business  operates  on  a  «1n1»uii  of  a 
three  year  forward  planning  cycle  and  our  federal  employment  program  should 
be  no  exception.  Special  concern  must  be  shown  for  the  Caribbean  Area  to 
Insure  that  funding  levels  are  established  on  the  same  basis  as  the  mainland. 

Performance  Standards 

Any  locil  area  Private  Industry  Council  should  hive  the  flexibility  to 
study  Its  own  unique  set  of  problems  and  to  design  •  plan  to  address  those 
problem.    It  should  then  submit  thit  pi  in  for  approval,  and  from  that 
point  on  be  held  accountable  end  evaluated  on  Its  success  In  meeting  Us 
own. goals,  not  on  sow  Inflexible  national  standard  .  Often  businesses  mike 
Investments  In  time  and  money,  knowing  that  the  return  on  that  Investment 
will  not  occur  1-nedlitely.    So  too  must  we  be  able  to  Invest  In  programs 
that  will  show  dividends  In  future,  rather  than  current  evaluation  periods. 
He  be>1eve  that  an  eighteen  month  moving  evaluation  period  Is  the  minimum 
appropriate  time  frame  In  which  to  view  longer  term  program  Investments. 

Allowable  Activities 

All  activities  currently  allowable  under  the  current  CETA  Title  VII  legis- 
lation should  be  continued.    This  has  proven  to  be  a  workable  set  of  standards 
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which,  together  wUh  the  provisions  of  Title  II  0-C,  htve  enabled  PICs  to 
dtslgn  numerous  effective  approached  to  our  employment  problems. 

It  Is  with  alarm  and  dismay  that  we  view  the  provlslonsof  both  the  Senate 
•nd  House  proposals  /for  new  employment*' and  training  legislation.  Apparently, 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  authors  t*  limit,  Indeed  deny,  PICs  the  authority 
to  actually  operate  some  of  thelc  programs.    This  As  a  fatal  oversight. 
We  unanimously  agree  that  operating  authority  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  meaningful  plan  for  private  sector  "involvement  in  the  program.  Indeed, 
the  ability  to  operate  programs  which  are  designed  to  meet  difficult  local 

problems  Is  the  very  essence  of  private  sectorMnltlatlve. 

t 

In  my  visits  to  many  PICs  In  the  Northeast,  I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
unique  solutions  which  they  have  designed.  Many  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  are  now  operated  by  the  local  PIC  Itself.    In  many  cases,  there  Is 
simply  no  existing  agency  with  the  will  or  the  ability  to  carry  out  the 
job  needed  to  overcome  a  specific  problem.    In  these  cases,  It  Is  vital 
that  the  PIC  be  able,  at  Its  option,  to  step  in  and  do  the  Job. 

If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  Involve  Increasing  numbers  of  volunteer 
businessmen,  educators,  labor  leaders  and  the  like  1n  this  effort  then, 
clearly,  the  authority  granted  must  be  commensurate  with  the  very  serious 
responsibility  conferred.    I  can  assure  you  that  I  do  not  need  another 
boring  and  time-consuming  volunteer  meeting  while  work  .piles  up  on  my 
desk  In  my  office.    Reducing  PICs  to  planning  and  subcontracting  functions 
will  destroy~the  challenge  which  will  draw  the  needed  talent.  _0n  the  other 
hand,  give  me  both  the  challenge  and  the  tools  with  which  to  help  my  community, 
and  I'll  be  there  with  plenty  of  the  right  help. 

t 
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Of  equal  conctrn.U  the  knowledge,  born  of  experience,  that  economic 
development  1s  an  Integral  and  Inseparable  part  of  the  employment  equation. 
We  are  no-  1n  a  period  of  rising  unemployment,  yet  we  are  still  trying  to 
enhance  the  skills  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  unable  to  find 
employment.    Just  as- numerous  experienced  and  trained  workers  who  hfve 
been  laid  off  line  up  at  an  employer's  door,  we  will  be  offering  untried, 
relatively  high  risk  candidates.    Does  1t  not  seem  reasonable,  that  1f  we 
can  use  some  of  our  talent  and  funds  to  Increase  the  total  number  of  Jobs 
available,  we  will  be  able  to  simultaneously  rehire  our  layoffs_and  give 
employment  to  the  chronically  unemployed  through  our  efforts. 

This  1s  not  an  Idle  hope.    I  have  personally  found  that  many  small  businesses 
have  the  desire  and  the  Potential  to  expand  1f  we  give  them  the  assistance 
to  find  ways  to  get  financing,  equipment,  sites  and,  of  course,  trained 
workers.    Often  1t  takes  only  a  visit  or  two  and  some  help  to  prepare  a 
simple  financial  statement  to  facilitate  an  expansion  which  produces 
several  new  Jobs.    On  a  larger  scale,  PIC's  can  play  an  Important  role  1n 
facilitating  larger  plant  locations  by  making  known  the  availability  of 
surplus  labor  pools  and  likely  sites.    This  function,  known  now  as  -employment 
generating  services"  1s  certainly  worthy  of  preservation. 

Another  activity  which  1n  our  recent  experience  has  proven  to  be  most 
useful,  1f  not  essent1al,1s  the  payment  of  stipends  to  trainees.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  controversial  and  currently  unpopular  subject  with  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  before  you.    Yet  we  ask  your  consideration  of  this  Hem  as 
an  optional  device  to  hold  trainees  1n  particularly  long  term  programs. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  Interest  and  the  completion  rate  1s 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  availability  of  a  modest  paycheck.  It  1s  desired 
as  a  carefully  controlled  option  1n  certain  cases. 
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loc^l  Del  1v try  System 


The  local  agency  which  provides  the  actual  plan  iMplemtntatlon  Is  the  key 
to  an  effective  system.    Too  large  a  unit  and  we  will  have  an  unwieldy, 
unresponsive  system  which  stands  1n  danger  of  becoming  yet  another  bureaucracy; 
too  small  an  area  and  an  Ineffective  body  Is  formed  which  has  neither 
the  talent  nor  the  funds  to  do  the  job.    Between  the  two  extremes  lies  the 
obvious  desirable  middle  ground,    we  believe  that  the  current  prime 
sponsor  designations  should  be  retained  where  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
effective  PICs  have  been  operating,  and  further  that  these  PICs  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  work  under  the  new  legislation.    For  these  areas,  a 
workable  minimum  population  count  of  100,000  should  be  retained.  .  Where  new 
delivery  areas  must  be  formed,  a  labor  market  related  region  with  250,000 
population  should  Is  appropriate.    In  no  case,  however,  should  an  area  with 
demonstrably  different  employment  characteristics  be  forced  Into  a  labor 
market  area  grouping.    These  areas,  upon  petition  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  must  be  afforded  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  delivery  systems. 

laslc  to  the  concept  of  local  delivery  systems,  Is  the  formation  of 
Private  Industry  Councils  to  provide  the  leadership  and  Initiative  for  the 
definition  and  Implementation  of  solutions  to  local  problems.    He  believe 
emphatically  that  local  solutions  will  be  the  most  effect  1vt,  answers  to 


local  problems,  and  that  strong  PICs  are  the  best  delivery  mediums.    To  be 
effective,  they  must  have  at  least  a  majority  of  business  membership,  with 
the  Chairman  being  chosen  from  among  this  majority.    Other  positions  must 
be  filled  with  at  least  one  representative  from  labor,  education,  government 
and  community  based  organizations     Nominations  will  come  from  the  PIC, 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  chief  local  elected  official. 
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The  PIC  should  bt  the  sole  planning  council  for  ell  employment  and  training* 
activities  \r\  the  local  tree.    It  should  Include  coordination  of  the  labor 
exchange  function  of  the  employment  service.    The  PIC  should  have  the  duty  to 
administer  the  local  plen  and  hire  appropriate  staff.    Incorporation  of  the 
PIC  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  membership.    If  the  PIC  chooses  not  to 
administer  the  local  plen,  the  governor,  with  concurrence  of  the  S*ate  PIC, 
should  designate  an  appropriate  administering  agency. 


We  believe  that  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  local  PIC's,  direct 
certain  statewide  programs,  and  to  advise  the  governor  on  matters  pertaining 
to  employment  and  training  1n  thesta^a  State  PIC  should  be  formed. 
This  PIC,  1Ue  the  local  units  shouMhave  a  majority  of  business  represen- 
tatives chosen  on  a  rotating  basis  from  nominations  of  the  local  PIC's. 
The  balance  of  the  State  PIC  should  be  anointed  by  the  governor  from 
labor,  education,  employment  service,  and  government.    The  Chairman, 
elected  by  the  membership  should  be  from  the  business  majority.  The  State 
PIC  should  concur  with  the  governor  1n  any  decision  regarding  the  designation 
oV  redesignate  of  local  PICs,  1n  any  plan  for  statewide  programs  using 
employment  end  training  funds,  and  be  empowered  to  reallocate  unused  funds 
among  the  local  plan  m*e1n1strators  1n  the  state.    It  should  pley  •  role  «s 
arbiter  of  disputes  as  to  local  delivery  areas  and  annual  plen  approvals. 
Continuing  disputes  would  be  referred  to  the  governor.    A  maximum  of  7*  of  the 
^otal  allocation  should  be  retained  for  State  use.  with  2%  for  state  admlnlns- 
tratlon  and  the  balance  for  use  with  specially  Impacted  groups. 


State  Control  Structure 
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ft  Youth  Programs  / 

We  ire  acutely  aware  that  our  nation  has  a  mo/t  serious  problem  1n  that 
over  40*  of  our  »1nor1ty  youth  are  unemployed.    The  Intent  of  ,60th  the  Senate 
and  House  measures  1s  to  direct  50%  of  available  program  funding  for 
employment  and  training  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.    We  agree  that  an 
effort  of  this  magnitude  1s  called  for.    It  would  be  well  to  recognize, 
however,  that  not  all  prospective  labor7 market  areas  are  equally  Impacted. 
Surely,  a  rural  delivery  area  would  bt  expected  to  have  a  different  pattern 
of  youth  unemployment  from  that  of  an  Inner  city.    Again,  the  concept  of 
local  flexibility  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  provide  truly  responsive 
programming. 

Additionally,  recommended  age  limitations  appear  unduly  restrictive. 
In  our  experience,  we  have  found  that  we  are  often  dealing  with  a  group 
of  ellglbles  with  *  common  employment  problem,  even  though  their  ages  might 
range  up  to  2S.    These  are  the  high  school  dropouts  who  lack  the  basic 
employment  skills  and  have  never  held  a  significant  Job.    The  remediation 
of  this  type  of  candidate  Is  similar,  regardless  of  age.    Basic  life  skills 
must  be  taught  along  with  the  job  skills.    To  artificially  split  this  group 
at  age  19,  say,  would  result  In  an  unrealistic  fractlonlng  of  the  training 
program.    We  recommend  therefore,  that  the  age  definition  be  broadened  to 
age  26  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
this  essentially  homogeneous  group.    In  addition,  separate  performance 
standards  must  be  established  for  the  youth  programs  to  reflect  the  signif- 
icantly different  placement  patterns  which  youth  experience. 
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Eligibility  Standards 

a 

We  concur  with  the  establishment  of  the  basic  eligibility  standard  at  the 
70%  of  lower  living  standard  level.    However,  our  actual  experience  Indicates 
very  dearly  that  to  restrict  our  attentions  to  this  group  exclusively, 
would  be  to  seriously  Jeopardize  our  total  effort.    In  Une  with  our 
recommendation  that  the  employment  problem  be  treated  as  an  economic, 
rather  than  social.  Issue  we  ask  you  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  efforts  comes  when  we  get  a  private  employer  to  agree  to 
hire  the  products  of  our  training  efforts.    Mere  again  the  realities  of 
the  marketplace  will  always  prevail.  ( 

To  an  employer,  the  recruiting  of  a  competent  workforce  is  not  limited  to 
the  chronically  unemployed.    His  1s  a  problem  which  covers  all  skill 
levels.    W*en  **  approach  him,  to  achieve  real  credibility,  we  must  be  able 
to  address  his  entire  training  problem.    All  too  often,  when  1  have  spoken 
with  employers  about  the  possibility  of  entering  Into  a  training  program,  I 
have  sensed  the  disappointment  when  I  Indicate  that  we  can  only  serve  his 
entry  level  needs.    Through  the  use  of  various  other  programs,  we>have  been 
able  to  develop  an  employment  training  package  which  allows  a  limited 
number  of  otherwise  Ineligible  workers  to  be  upgraded  In  their  existing 
tk<IH9  -Uh  the  guarantee  that  the  replacement  for  the  promoted  worker  will 
come  from  eligible  participants.    This  1s  a  most  valuable  sales  tool  and  we 
recomiwnd  that  up  to  20*  of  available  funds  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

It  Is  further  recorded  that  up  to  10*  of  available  funds  bt  applied  to 
other«1se  Ineligible  persons  -1th  significant  barriers  to  lpployi»ent , 
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To  my  community  which  hat  undergone  the  social  and  economic  trauma  of  a 
major  plant  closing,  the  remediation  of  the  problem  li  obvious  -  the  workers 
must  be  retrained  so  that  they  can  find  employment  In  another  Industry, 
hopefully  near  their  homes.    The  current  retrenchment  of  the  nation's  auto 
Industry  has  provided  ample  evidence  of  the  problem.    To  Ignore  this 
eventuality  would  be  unrealistic.    Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the 
retraining  of  workers  from  closed  plants  be  permitted,  regardless  of  - 
eligibility  under  Income  tests,  within  the  20%  of  funding  previously 
Identified  for  upgrading 

Employment  Service  Coordination 

Just  as  a  product  coming  out  of  a  factory  1s        ess  unless  It  Is  brought 
to  the  market,  so  too  will  our  efforts  be  In  vain  If  we  fall  to  consider 
the  aeans  by  which  we  match  available  Jobs  with  available  workers.  Many 
PICs  have  established  smooth  working  relationships  with  their  local 
Job  Service  offices.    Coordination  of  this  nature  oust  be  continued  and 
enhanced.    Among  the  proposals  advanced  In  the  proposed  leglslsatlon  Is  the 
integration  of  the  Job  Service  Into  the  employmentand  training  program.  We 
believe  that  Integration  of  this  existing  workforce  with  Its  attendant  • 
problems  of  administration  would  be  potentially  damaging  to  the  total 
effort.    Accordingly,  we  suggest  that  the  Job  Service  function  continue  to 
be  separately  funded  and  administered,  with  Individual  State  Job  Service 
coordination  achieved  through  the  approval  of  the  annual  Job  Service  plan  by 
the  State  PIC.    Local  PICs  would  be  required  to  Integrate  the  labor 
exchange  function  Into  their  Individual  area  plans. 
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Conclusion 


We  MU^M  to  .h."r.  .1th  you  todV.  th.  r..uU.  of  t-D  or  -or.  y.rs 
of  e.p.r1e«c.  In  th.  M.M.  doln,  «ny  of  th.  U.k.  ->1eh  you  .r.  no.  -out 
to  provide  for.    Th..e  h.v.  b«n  «cU1ng  ,..r..  »6  *»•  not  .Ithout  ^ 

fruUr.tlon.  '.nd  f«  «»>  "...  pro.ld*      -1th  .  ^/ 

of  ^IIMM  «d  to.  toml**.  th.t.  Qlvn  th.  opportunity,  th.  - 
pHv.te  mfr  c»  inowd  .ucc.fuIVy  -dr.»  th.  probl-  of  u«*>loy~nt 
1n  our  country. 

W.  defect  Wv.r.  .1*..  in  th.  propel*  1*.  of  Mrlov  trr#+  * 
merely  cutlon  you  *1n.t  ^IH,  .  »-  *«  ^  ""uU*n- 

,ou„y  strict  th.  Wy  Inltl.tW.  of  th.  pr,v«t.»ctor  -Mch  you  .«t  to 
br,n,  to  b..r.  *».  pu.r.nmlno  th.t  tart  pr**.  could  not  b.  prop.rly 

•MM.  if.  i— .  *>«  «»«  g,v,*tht 

pH*.>.  ^tor  th.  fl^lblllty  *d  th.  .uthorlty  It  n~d.  to  do  th.  Job. 
*.r,C.  h«  *«.  pn<«  U..H  on  th.  rffort.  of  It.  volunt-r..  «.  IM. 
effort  cm  iMke  u»  •  ..  proud. 
Thtnk  you  for  your  •ttentlon. 
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Mr.  Weiss.  Do  any  of  you  have  additional  statements  to  make? 

Mr.  Hannis.  I  think  what  we  might  suggest,  we  are  not  here  op- 
erating on  a  theoretical  concept.  We  are  operators,  people  who 
rN^bavej  been  involved  in  the  manpower  delivery  system.  We  have 
years  of  experience  in  the  private  sector,  10  yeate  of  experience  in 
relating  our^  years  of  experience  in  that  sector  with  manpower 
problems.  -    ■  \ 

We  organized  over  12  labor  market  areas  serving  2  million 
people  in  32  counties.  We  have  a  staff  of  22  to  24  people  and  we  are 
an  operating  entity;  We  are  not  here  talking  about  what  we  would 
like  to  see  happen  because  it  might  m^ke  sense.  We  are  saying  it 
does  make  sfcnse.  »  . 

Mr.  Weiss.  Yes.  m 

Mr.  Hislop.  I  am  Walter  W.  Hislop.  I  would  like  to^  make  a  few 
comments.  .  '      .  . 

I  would  like  to  say  that  business  is  very  willing  to  participate  in 
.  this  program,  but  the  program  itself  has  to  be  attractive  to  busi- 
ness and  the  program  has  to  be  efficient  and  run  in  a  business-like 
manner.  Part  of  the  ^difficulty  is  the  program  has  not  operated  effi- 
ciently. ^ 

What  we  should  really  be  thinking  of  with  this  program  is  to 
form  some  sort  of  a  partnership,  an  equal  partnership  between 
business  and  government,  where  business  will  have  a  say  in  the 
t,  program  gnd  not  merely  be  on  an  advisory  basis.  We  have  found  in 
New  Jersey  that'  in  many  cases  where  you  had  an  established 
GET  A  organization  or  agency  and  the  private  sector  program  did 
not  work  with  that  organization  or  the  agency  did  not  want  that 
private  sector  to  work  with  them,  they  were  totally  ignored  be- 
cause it  was  largely -on  an  advisory  basis.  The  result  Was  where  the 
private  sector  or  the  PIC  was  ignored,  that  PIC  was  ultimately  dis- 
solved because  they  could  accomplish  nothing. 

If  you  think  of  this  in  a  partnership  situation,  where  there  is  a 
definite  say-so  on  the  part  of  the  private  sector,  then  you  will  find 
th^t  better  results  will  be  attained. 

I  would  also  likfe  to  mention  the  importance  of  having  some  sort 
of  linkage  between  the  program  and  busijiess.  If  you  need  some 
kind  of  business  contact  and  it  can't  be/done\merely  by  the  local 
government  or  the  State  government,  y/u  haye  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  development  of  a  business-type  organization  that  will  bring 
about  that. 

My  bank  has  been  most  generous  With  rfiy  time  to  go  out  and 
"  work  for  our  PIC.  It  has  been  very  educattpHal  ■  for«me  to  go  out  and 
talk  to  corporate  presidents  and  get  ther\  involved,  explaining 
what  is  going  on,  That  linkage  must  be  established  or  the  program 
can't  be  successful.  Business  can't  tell  the  agencies  what  their  prob- 
lems are,  why  they  are  not  hiring  people  theyNshould  be  hiring.  I 
would  encourage  that  type  of  linkage  to  be  encouraged  also. 

We  have  found  another  problem;  J;he  education  of  the  partici- 
pant's such,  even  when  we  want  to  place  them  in  the  training 
program,  they  don't  have  basic1  skills,  basic  arithmetic  and  writing 
and  so  forth,  to  be  trained.  We  have  found  that  counseling  and 
basic  skills  are  important.  There  should  be  some  sort  of  place  for 
life  skills  programs,  how  to  act  when  you  are  at  )vork,'how  to  dress 
for  work,  how  to  apply  for  jobs  and  so  on. 
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One  of  the  programs  we  have  is  the^  vocational  exploration  pro- 
gram that  runs  for  11  wee'ks.  Two  weeks  of  that  in  the  beginning 
involves  life  skills.  The  individuals  are  trained.  TKpy  range  from  18 
to  24.  After  2  weeks  of  life  skills  training,  we  send  them  out  for  8 
weeks  of  exploration  training.  We  let  the  company  interview  the 
individuals  and  find  out  what  they  are  interested  in.  Having- placed 
those  individuals  with  two  companies  for  4  weeks  each,  we  have 
foufi'd  frequently  they  don't  even  complete  the  11-week  program, 
but  they  are  hired  by  the  companies.  The  companies  are  very' 
pleased  to  take  those  people  on  even  though  tjiey  are  only  there  for 
vocational  education  purposes. 

It  is  a  successful  program.  The  program  ends  with  a  1-week  cri- 
tique. I  think  that  type  of  individual  vocational  exploration  tied  in 
with  the  skills  could  be  very  important.  .     ■ '  .  . 

One  other  area  I  would  like  to  touch  on  this  afternoon  would  be 
to  say  to  you  it  would  be  very  Important  to  have  the  councils,  State 
or  local,  be  empowered  to  hire  their  own  staff.  We  have  found 
when  the  staff  is  hired  by  the  local  district,-there  is  a  conflict  as  to 
who,  they  are  working  for.  For  example,  in  the  county,  if  those 
people  feel  they  are  employed  by  the  county,  their  loyalty  is  to  the 
county  and  not  to  the  PIC.  There  are  some  problems  in  that  type  of 
functioning. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  I  want  to  say,  before  I  start,  I  was  one  of  the  three 
or  four  primary  architects  of  the  1978  amendments  which  created 
the  PIC's:  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  my  own-,  devil's  advocate  in  this 
case  to  see  where  we  will  go  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  what  the  PlC's  feel  is  their  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  trainees.  Tips  role  concerns  me.  You  are  a  busi- 
nessman primarily  interested  in  pWaiittiyity.  He  is  going  to  want 
to  do  what  he  can  to  assist  a  group  of  well-trained  individuals  to*  be 
available  for  businesses.  This  tend^  to  lead  to  what  we  call  "cream- 
ing," to  try  to  get  people  into  the  ^rograim  that  you  feel  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  and  most  likely  would  succeed  without  the  pro- 
gram. This  would  put  an  emphasis  on  productivity  and  very  little 
emphasis  on  getting  people  off  welfare. 

Do  you  see  that  as  a  problem  and  how  do  we  deal  with  it? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  am  Philip  Pope  from  Paterson. 

That  is  certainly  true  as  a  possibility.  In  my  inner  city  PIC,  we 
have  looked  at  that  and  we  have  come  up  with  a  feeling  that  of  the 
client  population,  whatever  perceritage  you  generally  wind  up  with,  , 
there  are  people  who  don't  want  to  work  and  there  are  people  that 
are  mired  in  a  disadvantaged  situation  _who\  do  want  to  work. 
Creaming  is  one  problem  of  deciding  who  wants  to  work  and  giving 
them  training  so  they  could  participate  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.  The  other  people,  their  neighbor^,  the  relatives,  the  people 
they  left  behind  in  the  barrel  will  see  there  is  a  way  out  of  the 
barrel  over  the  years  and  the  decades;  the  people  at  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  will  realize  there  is  a  way  out. 

Creaming  has  to  exist  in  order  for  us  to  change  the  whole  moti- 
vational experience  of  the  people  that  are  in  this  disadvantaged 
popl.  There  has  to  be  a  way  of  selecting  people  who  are  most  likely 
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to  succeed  in  a  job.  If  that  . is  creaming,  then  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.     '/  ' 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Say  you  had  a  highly  motivated  person  who  may 
have  suddenly  seen  the  light  who  does  not  nave  basic  skills,  and 
you;have  alongside  that  person  a  highly  motivated  person  who  has 
basic  skills  and  there,  is  only  enough  money  to  train  one.  Would 
you  train  the^one  that  had  the  basic  skills  and  let  the  other  one  go? 

Mr.  Pope.  I  would  train  the  motivated  person  first. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  You  would  have  a  program  that  w;ould  train  the 
one  who  is  highly  motivated  with  basic  skills? 

Mr.  Pope.  You  mean  arithmetic  and  writing.  I  am  not  sure  ho\y  I 
would  select  that  person  to  answer  your  specific  question,  but  we 
certainly  have  to  make  room  for  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  ff  you  have  a  limited  amount  of  money,  would  you 
be  willing  to  take  some  of  that  money  arid  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  people  who  don't  have  the  basic  skills  if  they  have  the  moti- 
vation to  put  them  on  par  with  the  other  individual? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  remedial,aspect  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Dahm.  I  don't  accept  your  premise.  We  don't  have  money  for 
one.  The  person  who  already  possesses  the  basic  skills  will  cost  far 
less  in  terms  of  dollars  and  effort  to  put  into  productive  employ- 
ment., 

I  thmk  we  have  to  treat  both  areas.  If  we  can  spend  $10  and  get 
10  people  on  before  we  spefid  $100  to  get  one  person  on,  th(it  is 
indeed  a  more-effective  use  of  our  funds  and  the  economic  benefit 
to  the  country  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  we  have  to  cope 
with.  I  would  expect  that  there  is  a  population  out  there  with  a 
need  of  help  that  far  exceeds  the  funds.  .  1  v 

It  becomes  a  question  of  equity,  social  cpst.  If  you  don't  take  care 
of  the  person  who  needs  the  basic  skills,  the  chances  are  he  is 
always  going  to  be  very  marginal  or  on  welfare.  The  chances  the 
person  with  the  basic  skills  will  somehow,  some  way,  find  employ- 
ment with  motivation  are  better. 

Mr.  Dahm.  We  are  asking  for  10  to  20  percent  and  to  reserve  the 
vast  majority  of  the  program  funds  for  the  people  you  are  speaking 
of. 

Mi*.  Hannis.  The  overall'  concept,  the  fact  that  the  private  sector 
is  involved,  we  do  have  good  people  involved  in  our  council.  We 
have  operations;  they  can  make  decisions.  We  have  150  business 
people  acrpss  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  and  the  northern  tier 
in  these  counties.  They  come  to  monthly  and  bimonthly  meetings 
to  work  on  these  problems.  * 

Further,  in. addition  to  what  comes  about  through  their  involve- 
ment in  these  programs,  in  answer  to  your  question,  they  see  some, 
of  these  needs  they  haven't  seen  before.  I  am  not  saying  they  are 
all  altruistic  once  they  see  a  person  who  is  motivated  and  doesn't 
have  a  chance.  You  have  150  people  operating  on  a  problem  you 
didn't  have  before.  They  also  see  the  needs  of  these  individuals. 

That  is  why,  going  back  to  your  comments,  if  we  have  a  private 
industry  council,  we  must  have  the  ability  to  make  decisions.  That 
is  how  we  get  the  top  grade  of  people  and  keep  the  interest  up. 

Mr.  Hislop.  I  would  like  to  say  your  perception  of  the  idea  of 
creaming  is  good.  Th^t  is  what  I  have  been  concerned  about  as  well 
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as  some  other  members  of  dur  council.  There  is  no  question  you 
tend  to  do  this.  It  is  not  a  question  that  you  are  trying  to  get  place- 
ments or  a  better  record;  it  is  part  of  the  group  vou'  are  working 
with.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  hard  to  employ,  their  person- 
al problems  are  all  involved  as  to  why  they  are  involved  in  the  first 
place.  Some  of  those  may  be  difficult  as  to  where  you  really  place 
them.  . 

You  take  a  person  who  has  less  skills;  you  would  say  there  is  not 
much  he  can  do,  but  we  can  place  him  in  a  bakery  and  he  can 
learn  to  decorate  cakes.  It  is  not  much  pay;  he  may  spend  half  of 
his  time  cleaning  the  dough  mixer.  The  question  is  how  much  of 
this  time  will  he  spend  there.  He  realizes  he  is  limited  in  potential 
and  has  difficulty  getting  a  job.  He  makes  an  excellent  employee  if 
you  can  find  the  right  spot  and  if  he  is  treated  fairly  well. 

It  is  a  problem  within  the  system.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  an 
answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Hislop  mentioned,  and  it  is  a  problem,  as  to 
how  much  discretion  we  give  when  we  devise  a  program.  We  speci- 
fy certain  groups  ought  to  be  included  in  a  plan?  or  whether  we 
just  give  a  portion  of  money  out  to  whoever  it  is,  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  say,  "You  go  plan  a  program,"  $nd  I  wonder  if  you 
have  arty  comments  on  that.  It  was  mentioned  that  there  ought  to 
be— I  can't  remember  the  term— to  try  to  train  people  how  to  ease 
into  employment. 

Does  anybody  have  any  comment  on  how  much  latitude  we  must 
have  or  whether  we  should  say:  "We  realize  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams are  necessary,  you  must  have  them." 

Mr.  Hannis.  I  think  you  can  rest  assured  if  you  let  those  people 
look  at  that  environment,  let  them  make  the  plans  based  on  the 
needs  they  perceive  and  budget  that  money  accordingly,  you  will 
have  a  performance  based  program. 

Mr.  Dahm.  I  would  say  'if  you  give  us  broad,  general  rules  within 
which  to  work  and  then  permitted  the  individual  private  industry 
council  to  look  at  and  address  the  individual  needs  of  the  communi- 
ty, then  submit  a  plan  based  on  their  perception  for  approval,  if 
that  meets  approval,  then  let  go  and  implement  the  plan.  We  are 
not  saying  give  us  a  blank  check  op  carte  blanche;  permit  us  to 
design  what  we  think  is  an  effective  program  for  approval. 

•  Mr./ JefVords.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  a  bill  which  says  you 
should  try  to  target  flexibility  on  spending  in  certain  areas  like 
basic  skills,  job  search,  transition  in  employment,  and  job  skills? 

Mr.  Dahm.  I  would  welcome  that  kind  of  direction  providing  it 
wasn't  an  absolute  limit. 

Mr.  Hannis.  Flexibility  is  the  key. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  There  are  some  differences  in  the  bill  relative  to 
labor  market  areas  and  how  you  will  allow  their  formation.  In 
other  words,  do  you  continue  the  same  prime  sponsor  system  we 
had  or  do  you  give  the  authority  at  least  to  the  Governor-to  require 
planning  to  be  done  in  the  labor  market  area  concept?  I  would  pin- 
point it  specifically  to  this  situation.  Isn't  it  an  advantage  to  a  busi- 
nessman in  a  labor  market  area  to  have  one  overall  program  to  co- 
ordinate efforts  of  business  to  facilitate  taking  care  of  the  needs  in 
the  area  rather  than  having  to  deal  with,  say,  four  or  five  prime 
sponsors?  y  r 
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Mr,  Dahm.  Only  if  it  is  a  truly  homogeneous  group. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  We  are  talking  about  the  labor  market  area. 

Mr.  Dahm.  Mr.  Jeffords,  I  think  you  have  hit  on  a  significant  bit 
of  semantics.  It  makes  initial  sense  to  say  let's  work  on  a  labor 
market  area.  I  live  in  a  labor  market  area.  I  have  talked  little 
Rockland  County's  problems  over  with  Aaron  Sadqy,  chairman  of 
the  private  industry  council  in  New  York  State.  He  freely  agrees 
with  me  that  our  needs  are  vastly  different. 

While  it  might  be  intitially  logical  to  include  us  in  the  New  York 
State  labor  market  area,  it  would  be  disastrous  from  a  program 
standpoint.  What  we  are  saying  is,  let  us  have  the  flexibility  with 
our  local  government  to  say  that  we  prefer  to  and  think  we  can 
hack  it  as  an  individual  group;  we  have  demonstrably  different 
problems.  ' 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Jeffords,  I  will  turn  Herb's  story  around.  Paterson 
is  a  city  of  140,000,  surrounded  by  fairly  affluent  suburbs.  The  sub- 
urbs in  Paterson  include  the  labor  market  area.  Paterson  has  the 
low-skilled  low-paid  jobs  and  the  suburbs  around  it  have  the  skilled 
jobs.  We  are  trying  to  move  people  out  of  Paterson  into  the  subur- 
ban better  jobs,  but  we  have  to  start  by  Cheating  all  the  jobs  there 
are  in  Paterson  and  to  legislate  our  little  PIC  into  being  part  of  a 
great  big  market  area. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  leave,  but  I 
certainly  enjoyed  talking  with  you. 

Mr  Weiss,  Mr.  Jeffords,  thank  you  very  much. 

Just  so  that  I  understand  what  your  role  is,  Mr.  Dahm,  you  are 
the  chairman  of  the  Rockland  County  PIC,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Dahm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  have  a  listing  on  the  agenda,  you  gentlemen  are  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  tjie  Private  Industry  Council  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  You  don't  hold  a 
position  above  and  beyond  the  Rockland  County  position? 

Mr.  Dahm.  I  have  been  nominated  as  spokesman.  Each  of  the 
groups  from  New  Jersey,  Puerto  Rico,  New  York,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  met,  discussed  our  statement  today  and  concurred  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  are,  in  fact,  a  representative  for  the  purposes  of 
this  hearing? 

Mr-i,  Hannis.  We  have  an  association  of  New  York  State  PIC's. 
We  organized,  Congressman,  jn  December  to  focus  in  on  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  tried  to  get  from  Mr.  Small,  and  I  think  successful- 
ly, some  idea  as  to  what  his  New  York  City  PIC  was  all  about,  and 
I  would  really  like  to  do  the  same  with  you,  if  I  can,  just  so  that  I 
have  a  parameter  of  what  it  is  that  you  have  been  involved  in  and 
where  you  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  Dahm,  if  I  can  start  with  you,  you  have  been  involved  for  2 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Rockland  County  PIC  or  in  some  capacity 
with  the  Rockland  County  PIC? 

Mr.  Dahm.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Give  me  a  little  bit— and  I  will  ask  each  of  you  to  do 
this — a  little  bit  of  profile  of  the  community  you  deal  with  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  particular  problem. 


Mr.  Dahm.  Rockland  County's  prime  sponsor,  by  itself,  267,000 
population;  location  25  miles  west  of  New  York  City;  bedroom 
suburb  growing  rapidly  over  the  past  few  years;  minority  popula- 
tion problems;  dependence  on  jobs  out  of  the  county,  meaning  pri- 
marily commuting  to  New  York  City  and  Westchester;  a  tremen- 
dous need  fon  additional  industrial  intrastructure  to  help  pay  taxes 

and  provide  jobs.  ,.  rr    ,  ,  ,   u„.  ,„•„ 

There  is  a  terrifying  situation  where  we  need  affordable  housing.; 
for  available  jobs  for  ouf  own  kids.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  out 
jobs,  the  PIC  in  Rockland  County  has  to  provide  more  jobs  in  the 
county  so  the  people  around  the  community  go  out  to  get  those  jobs 
so  we  have  jobs  for  dur  own  kids  and  somebody  can  pay  taxes-other 

than  homeowners.-  .  ,  <      .  •> 

Mr  Weiss,  Do>you  have  information  on  unemployment  Revels.' 
Mr.  Dahm.  We  are  currently  7.2  percent.  . 
Mr.  Weiss.  In  your  peak  year,  how  much  money  was  received  by 

the  county?  .  . A 

Mr.  Dahm.  For  title  VII  grant,  just  over  $300,000. 
Mr  Weiss.  Again,  during  that  peak  period,  as  close  as  you  can 
recollect  what  were  the  number  of  companies  that  worked  with  a 
number  of  clientele,  people  being  trained,  who  received  jobs  and  so 


on? 


Mr  Dahm.  Over  the  3  years,  it  has  been  up  as  high  as  200  in- 
volved in  various  training,  200  individuals,  and  I  would  say  in 
active  participation.  Bear  in  mind  Rockland  is  the  smallest  county 
geographically  in  New  York  State.  We  had  approximately  12o  dif- 
ferent companies  involved  in  either  membership  on  the  PIC  or  on 
participation  in  on-the-job  training  or  skill  training  programs. 
Mr  Weiss.  Again,  what  is  the  size  of  the  labor  force.' 
Mr.  Dahm.  78,000.  ,  ,     .  ..  „„„ 

Mr.  Weiss.  Is  there  anything  else  I  ought  to  know  about  the  pro- 
file that  I  haven't  asked? 
Mr.  Dahm.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Hannis.  ,   , 

Mr  Hannis.  The  balance  of  State,  31  counties;  general  popula- 
tion 1.X  million  people;  population  range  of  the  counties  varies 
from  Steuben  Count?  which  just  exceeds  100,000,  down  to  about 
20,000,  which  is  Skylar,  18.000  to  20,000. 

A  number  of  businesses  are  involved.  We  were  incorporated  on 
April  3  1080,  and  we  are  going  to  be  celebrating  our  second  anni- 
versary' but  we -were  in  existence  6  months  prior  to  that.  My  com- 
panv  put  .me  on  loan  3  months  tq  do  this  and  we  have  many  other 
people  on  loan  doing  things  for  the  private  sector. 

The  number  of  companies  involved  on  the  board  since  inception 
probably  rotated  twice,  300  companies;  the  number  of  people  in- 
volved in  projects,  approximately  100,000.  That  is  the  training  pro- 
grams, et  cetera.  This  is  exclusive  of  our  vocational  experience  pro- 
grams which  we  run  in  upstate  New  York.  We  had  120  kids  in- 
volved in  that  process  and  others  going  on  now. 

Unemployment  ranges  presently  from  about  8  percent  to  about 
\4%  percent,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  Essex  and  the  northeast  quad- 
rant. 


r8The  type  of  projects  runs  from  vocational  experience  programs, 
•Chemical  technology,  packaging  programs,  transformer  retrofitting 
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and,  because  of  our  pinfitting,  we  were  able  to  attract  brandnew 
industry  in. Portland  County,  a  program  with  nine  needle  trade  op- 
erators in  the  northwestern  part  of  our  State  in  the  Buffalo-Niag- 
ara Falls  area,  supervising,  furniture  manufacturing. 
Mr.  Weiss,  What  is  the  placement  rate? 

Mr.  Hannis.  Right  now  of  those  programs,  I  would  say  we  are 
running/ better  than  80  percent. 

Mr.  Weiss.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Dahm? 

Mr.  Dahm.  I  was  thinking  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Hannis.  The  State  University  o£  New  York  Community  Col- 
lege is  involved.  Right  now,  Congressman  Weiss,  the  private  indus- 
try councils  Ln  our  12  council  areas  are  now  the  clearinghouse  for 
all  projects  involving  pretty  much  the  manpower,  economic  devel- 
opment, training  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  IDA's,  community 
colleges,  BOCES,  CETA  directors  are  all  members  of  our  local 
councils.  ' 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr,  Pope? 

Mr.  Pope.  Paterson's  operation  is  much  smaller,  a  city  of  140,000, 
14  percent  unemployment  rate.  The  city  of  Paterson  is  one-third 
Hispanic,  one-third  black,  one-third  white.  Our  budget  is  $200,000. 
We  operate  training  programs  for  machine  tool^  shop  operators, 
hospital  workers,  and  Jiave  one  on  the  drawing  board  now  for  word 
processing. 

The  business  involvement  on  PIC  has  been  a  dozen  businessmen 
since  its  inception  2xh  years  ago.  I  am  the  second  chairman  for 
PIC.  We  have  a  staff  of  two  and  operate  one  of  our  own  programs 
and  contract  out  a  second  one. 

Mr.  Weiss,  How  many  people  have  you? 
'  Mr.  Pope.  The  machine  tool  operators  program  has  25  slots,  25 
times  4  a  year,  100  people,  The  health  is  a  2-month  program  with 
20  people  and  those  2  are  funded  so  that  there  are  220  people  on  a 
program-year  basis.  The  placement  rate  for  our  first  two  cycles  on 
machinist  was  about  90  percent.  Our  third  cycle  just  completed  is 
way  off  because  of  the  recess  in  Paterson.  We  were  50  percent  after 
the  program  was  ended. 

Mr.  Weiss.  You  say  there  are  12  businessmen  who  are  on  the 
council.  Is  that  the  limit  of  the  number  of  companies  that  are  in- 
volved or  those  are  people  who  serve  on  the  council? 

Mr.  Pope.  People  and  companies  are  the  same  thing.  We  only 
have  one  person  per  company. 

The  employing  companies:  The  employing  companies  are  20  ma- 
chine shops,  most  small,  employed  machinists  and  5  regional  hospi- 
tals, 2  of  them  in  Paterson,  employed  as  hospital  trainees, 

Mr.  Weiss.  Just  as  an  aside,  in  hearings  both  in  Vermont  and  in 
California  last  year,  we  had  representatives  of  the  tool  and  die 
manufacturers,  and  their  big  complaint  is  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous rate  of  openings.  They  have  something  like  80,000  job  open- 
ings right  now.  By  1985,  they  said  they  would  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  and  they  can't  find  people,  They  say  they  can't  train  them 
themselves,  for  whatever  reasons. 

Mr.  Pope.  There  is  a  big  difference,  Congressman,  between  the 
programs  that  Herb  has  or  the  programs  that  I  have,  between  ma- 
chine tool  operators  and  tool  and  die  makers.  We  are  getting  them 
started. 
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We  are  taking  these  people  out  of  the  CETA  client'pool.  We  are 
happv  about  that  . 

Mr.  Dahm.  The  impact  on  the  country  on  the  one  hand  taking 
people  off  the  unemployment  roles  and  on  the  other  hand  meeting 
a  strong  productivity  requirement  is  more  than  double.  I  think  the 
implications  of  this— and  this  is  why  I  say,  among  other  things,  we 
have  to  do  some  upgrading  within  our  program  allocations  so  we 
can  take  and  make  slots  for  additona)  people  at  the  bottom.  These 
are  among  the  flexibilities  I  was  alluding  to 

Mr.  Weiss  Some  of  you  indicated  you  were  operating  your  own 
programs.  Is  there  a  bar  or  prohibition  in  operating  programs  your- 

Mr  Dahm  There  isn't  now.  Several  of  the  proposed  bills  where 
vou  specifically  speak  to  the  requirement  we  subcontract  every- 
thing out  Mr'Quavles  bill  requirement  requires  SO  percent  sub- 
contracting, This  is' after  the. State  cost  is  set  aside,  et  cetera.  We 
are  saying  let  us  recognize  the  need,  reflect  it  in  our  plan. 

Mr  Wkiss  Mr.  Santiago? 

Mr  Santiago  I  have  been  involved  in  the*  private  sector  and  I 
have  also  been  involved  with  the  government  sector  as  first  secre- 
tary of  social  services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  then  as  a  senator.  We  run 
a  program  which  we  have  close  to  $4  billion  on  title  VII,  serving 
about  X  ~>  million  people 

We  have  been  operating  here  in  the  last  years.  We  were  incor- 
porated. We  have  put  close  to  1,200  people  to  work,  This  includes 
banking,  agriculture,  industrial,  and  very  sophisticated  communica- 
tions'svstems,  and  so  on.  We  operate  five  PICs  together  in  a  multi- 
ple and  then  there  are  two  cities  that  operate  their  own  I  l(\ 

That  is  about  all  I  have  in  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr  Wkiss  What  is  the  number  of  companies  that  participate/ 

Mr  Santiago  On  the  PIC  we  have  about  21  people  serving,  but 
we  have  close  to  about  r>0()  companies  that  get  involved  with  us  one 
wav>)r  another 

Mr  Wkiss  What  is  the  rate  of  placement? 

Mr  Santiago  About  SO  percent.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr  Wkiss  What  is  vour  level  of  unemployment? 

Mr  Santiago.  Our  level  of  unemployment  last  month  was  zz.H. 

Mr  Wkiss  Mr  Hislop?  * 

Mr  Hislop.  I  am  not  represented  as  a  PIC  chairman,  but  I  was 
an  original  PIC  chairman  in  Essex  County.  The  reason  I  am  no 
longer  PIC  chairman,  I  thought  if  a  PIC  chairman  served  2  years, 
they  should  rotate.  By  rotating,  we  get  more  involvement  and  it  ts 
a  good  thing  to  do,  , 

My  role  here  has  been  that  I  have  been  acting  as  chairman  ol 
task*  force  under  authorization,  and  working  with  everyone 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  put  together  our  position 
with  the  New  York  and  Puerto  Rican  area. 

Our  budget  in  Essex  County  runs  something  over  $800,000.  This 
is  all  Essex  County,  including  Newark.  It  does  include  East  Orange, 
}which  is  as  high  as  00  percent  minority  in  that  particular  city. 

Our  problems  are  very  similar  to  the  New  York  problems.  We 
have  been  unique  in  the  county  in  that  we  haven't  had  problems 
other  PICs  had.  We  chose  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  agency. 
We  worked  very  closely  with  the  CETA  agency.  In  fact,  our  offices 
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art*  in  the  Mime  building  It  is  beneficial  to  us  and  has  prevented 
main  problems  that  have  occurred  elsewhere  The  CKTA  staff  has 
relied  on  our  PIC  stall  for  guidance  and  the  department  sections 
have  come  under  the  PIC  executive  director,  which  has  been  very 
helpful  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  , 

I  don't  have  specific  figures  I  know  our  placements  run  high 
Th#  appearance  has  been  over  M)  percent  On  the  unemployment, 
We  are  somewhere  around  the  national  level, 

Mr  Hannis  On  the  budget  issue,  for  fiscal  \\)Hl  it  was  i{.2o  mil- 
lion, and  this  year  it  is  about  2  \ 

Mr  Wkiss  Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions  by  making  a  state- 
ment and  see  if  I  have  it  right 

You  are  not  saying  there  ought  to  be  nothing  but  PIC's.  As  I 
read  you,  although  you  think  you  ought  to  have  more  flexibility 
and  more  authority  and  so  on,  you  are  not  suggesting  that  PIC's 
take  the  place  of  a  city  or  county  in  providing  training  programs  or 
the  commun it \ -based  organizations  in  providing  the  programs 
which  the>  currently  provide 

Mr  Dahm  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  partnership  con- 
cept We  are  not  about  to  suggest 'we  take  oh  the  day-to-day  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  nor  are  we  presuming  we  know  it^iind  can 
carry  on  for  everyone 

If  you  want  to  bring  in  the  abilities  and  energies  of  some  pretty 
good  people  in  the  private  sector,  it  hqs  to  be  a  meaningful  role. 
We  feel  that  it  is  our  Job  to  look  for  the  best  sources  of,  be  it  raw 
material  or  program  ideas,  wherever  it  exists  in  our  community 
and  bring  that  to  bear  on  the  problem.  Our  basic  role  is  one  of  a 
catalyst,  facilitator,  one  who  can  take  a  look  from  a  different  per- 
spective We  are  not  looking  for  the^  whole  job, 

Mr  Wkiss  I  wanted  that  to  be  on  the  record 

You  have  one  other  statement  which  I  think  probably  bears 
some  amplification  or  clarification.  You  say  on  page  2,  among  your 
premises.  No  2,  "Consider  the  Nation's  unemployment  problems  to 
be  an  economic,  rather  than  a  social  responsibility/' 

Are  you  saying  that  for  the  Nation  or  for  the  PIC's? 

Mr  Dahm  I  think  we  are  saying  it  to  the  lawmakers  who  have 
come  off  a  CKTA  experience  which  obviously  we  are  not  thorough- 
ly pleased  with 

It  would  appear  from  the  large  emphasis  in  the  old  CKTA  legisla- 
tion, there*was  significant  emphasis  on  the  social  aspects,  especial- 
ly the  public  service  employment,  which  was.  I  think  it  helped  but 
it  was  short  term  It  wasn't  a  permanent  solution. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this  business  about  getting  someone  a 
long-term  unsubsidized  job  in  industryvwe  better  design  our  plan 
with  this  end  in  mind  If  we  produce  a  product  in  our  busioesses 
and  market  it,  either  the  wrong  market  or  market  it  improperly, 
we  are  not  going  to  sell  that  If  the  product  we  are  after  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  hopefully  will  find  employment  in  a  long-term  position, 
then  let's  follow  that  premise 

Mr  Wkiss  Let's  say  an  economic  plan  or  program  could  be  de- 
vised which  was  able  to  do  that  The  problem  comes  when  you  have 
the  most  business-oriented  administration  coming  in  and  then  after 
1  year  or  15  months  recognizing  the  problem  is  a  lot  more  compli- 
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cated  than  anybody  bad  a  right  >to  believe  when  they  were  cam- 
paigning for  the  position 

Given  that  the  ramification*  of  unemployment  much  more  than 
economic— thev  are  economic,  surest  they  are  also  social.  In  fact, 
somebody  better  look  also  at  the  social  ramifications  of  having  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  who  don't  have  jobtt. 

Mr  Dahm  Solution  versus  perception  We  think  the  solution  is 
an  economic  one.  Certainly  the  impacts  are  social. 

Mr  Hannis,  Along  with  that,  do  we  think  we  should  run  all  the 
programs''  No  Those  programs  or  the  private  sectors  involved,  we 
think  the  private  sector  initiative  program  is  well  thought  out  and 
viable  We  think  those  programs  where  you  have  the  private  sector 
involved  in  implementation  of  those  programs,  we  should  be  in  con- 
trol, we  should  be  a  majority  on  those  councils  and  should  share 
those  councils 

Along  with  that,  we  are  looking  at  the  workplace  habits,  motiva- 
tions, et  cetera  Most  of  us  in  this  area  are  behavioral  scientists,  It 
is  not  a  dichotomy,  we  are  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  We  have 
business  people  who  can  attacl*  the  people  from  both  sides. 

Mr  Wkiss  I  think  it  has  been  healthy,  indeed,  for  the  private 
sector  to  be  brought  into  the  whole  area  of  endeavor.  We  made  a 
mistake  lor  too  long  in  not  doing  that  We  want  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum out  of  our  contributions.  Otherwise,  we  are  wasting  our  time 

and  vour  time  «lvpA 

At  the  same  time,  vou  have  to  recognize,  in  the  same  way  v  ftl  A 
started  out  being  a  block  grant  program,  becoming  a  categorical 
program,  you  want  to  be  sure  you  nave  sufficient  screening  and 
monitoring  so  that  :t  vears  down  the  pike  someone  doesn  t  come 
along  npd  saw  "What  a  lousy  job  they  are  doing  Because  two  PIC  8 
mav  have  done  a  lousv  job,  lets  throw  the  whole  thing  out.' 

There  is  going  to  be  a  reluctance,  probably,  at  all  levels,  includ- 
ing yours,  to  have  a  system  created,  so  there  seems  to  be  insuffi- 
cient accountability  against,  not  good  people,  but  against  the 
people  who  mav  have  been  ineffective,  incompetent,  or  corrupt 

Mr  Santiago  I  am  worried  about  something  that  happened  in 
Puerto  Rico  that  will  happen  also  in  the  whole  Nation;  We  have 
close  to  700.000  people  Out  of  that,  204,000  to  200,000  worked  with 
the  government  At  one  time,  it  *vas  »0  percent  of  the  work  force  of 
Puerto  Rico  That  created  a  very  big  problem  because  of  overstaff- 
ing  if  you  know  what  I  mean  It  is  not  productivity  in  that  sector. 

I  think  that  the  council  could  work  with  companies  to  really  get 
something  out  of  this  instead  of  Government  having  the  jobs,  Yes,  </ 
they  need  V  amount  of  jobs,  but  also  trying  to  get  the  private  en- 
terprises to  really  come  and  help  the  Government  in  all  these  prob- 
lems That  way  I  think  it  is  a  responsibility  not  only  on  the  Gov- 
ernment s  part,  but  also  on  private  industry  to  help  and  to  try  to  , 
pick  up  some  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  our  Nation. 
Mr  Wkiss  I  think  that  is  true 

I  think  it  has  also  been  my  observation,  and  probably  yours  too, 
that  bureaucracy  is  not  restricted  only  to  governmental  agencies. 
We  have  it,  sure,  but  it  exists.  The  larger  the  apparatus,  public  or 
private  sector,  the  more  likely  vou  are  going  to  find  some  excess. 

Mr  Dahm.  I  would  like  to  say  the  concept  of  social  versus  eco- 
nomic is  important  from  another  standpoint.  If  We  were  to  ask  a 
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businessman  yto  become  involved  in  a  Government-generated  social 
problem,  I  think  that  he  has  had  this  opportunity  a  couple  of  times 
in  the  last  10  or  15  years  and  it  ha6  been  an  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ence with  him.  If  we  came  to  him  with  an  economically  based  pro- 
gram, we  are  going  to  get  his  attention  miu^i  more  readily. 

If  we  want  to  surmount  a  purely  social  approach,  let's  do  it  sepa- 
rately from  our  job  approach, 

Mr  Weiss.  Let  s  take  what  happens  in  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment programs.  It  may  very  well  be  that  a  lot  of  the  compa- 
nies, if  they  looked  at  it  on  a  strictly  economic  basis,  could  con- 
clude they  could  really  do  whatever  those  kids  coming  in  could. 
Maybe  they  create  more,  turmoil,  more  dislocation  than  they  really 
need,  and  they  could  have  one  dynamite  operation  in  June,  July, 
and  August  if  they  went  on  with  their  business,  not  an  economic 
commitment,  but  a  social  commitment.  They  made  the  judgment  in 
New  York  and  other  pla^eeracross  the  country  that  they  have  an 
obligation  to  the  kids,  the  ctjmmllnity,  and  themselves  to  hire  a  cer- 
tain dumber  of  them  in  each  of  their  plants. 

Thefr  put  a  lot  of  kids  into  jobs.  Who's  to  say?  You  wouldn't  say, 
in  fact,  even  though  that  is  almost  as  much  of  a  social  as  an  eco- 
nomic thrust,  it  is  not  a  perfectly  valid  thrust. 

Mr.  Dahm  If  we  come  to  them  with  a  potential  worker  or  with  -a 
person  whom  we  feel  we  can  train  to  meet  their  employment 
needs,  let  them  view  it  economically.  If  they  want  to  avail  them- 
selves of  other  programs,  let  them  step  forward  there,  too.  If  we 
wertt  in  to  them  and  said,  "You  have  to  take  a  little  of  both,"  that 
woulcj  be  a  mistake. 

Mr  Weiss  The  Rockefeller  partnership  did  one  hell  of  a  sales 
job  They  were4  very,  very  effective  in  persuading  a  lot  of  business 
in  this  town  to  pick  up  some  of  the  gap. 

Mr  Hannis.  The  primary  job  development  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  going  to  be  in  plants  of  less  than  20  employ- 
ees This  says  to  us,  first,  the  problem  Herb  talks  about,  the  guy 
has  to  look  at  the  economic  baseline  of  his  operation  to  stay  afloat, 

Second,  we  must  get  out  and  reach  those  people^  Through  the 
private  industry  council,  I  think  we  can  accomplish  both  tasks.  We 
service  their  needs,  helping  them  to  expand  and  take  on  more 
people,  and  we  serve  our  own  needs,  that  you  and  I  are  both  inter- 
ested in  job  expansion  because  that  is  what  it  is  at, 

Mr  Dahm  A  fifteen-employee  company  very  frankly  has  little  or 
no  room  for  a  social  experiment.  Th&  percentage  involved  for  each 
employee  is  crucial  for  the  success  of  that  company.  If  we  get  a 
multinational  conglomerate  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employ- 
ees, then  indeed  there  is  need  for  experimentation.  We  have  to  rec- 
ognise most  of  us  not  in  the  inner  citiet^re  probably  dealing  with 
a  large  number  of  smaller  companies.  I  think  our  legislation  must 
recognize  that  That  is  why  I  say  the  economic  part  of  the  equation 
is  very  important  from  our  standpoint. 

Mr,  HisU)i»  It  really  is  a  social  problem  we  are  dealing  with.  I 
don't  think  you  can  separate  it,  nor  should  we  give  you  the  impres- 
sion we  don't  want  to  be  involved.  We  are  dealing  with  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  people.  They  are  part  of  the  partici- 
pant group  It  is  true  most  of  the  people  in  these  programs  are 
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placed  in  small  businesses.  A  smill  businessman  doesn't  have  room 
for  social  problems. 

There  are  many  large  corporations  who  will  take  people,  handi- 
capped, et  cetera.  I  don't  think  we  should  give  the  impression  we 
are  against  that  social  program. 

Mr.  Santiago.  I  would  like  to  say  something  about  what  you  say, 
because  I  am  afraid  wmething  may  happen  here.  If  you  give  a  job 
to  a  kid  so  he  could  get  a  job  in  the  summer  without  producing 
anything,  will  he  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  that  is  all  he  has  to 
do  to  get  in  the  job  for  doing  nothing? 

We  should  give  the  money  to  him,  but  also  teach  him  there  is  a 
responsibility.  We  are  talking  about  how  the  Japanese  produce 
three  times  more  than  the  American  people  right  now.  If  that  is 
true,  why  don't  we  try  to  ask  the  people  to  be  more  responsible? 

Mr.  Weiss.  The  Japanese  also  tell  the  story  where  they  opened  a 
plant  in  theJJnited  States  where  they  also  got  three  times  as  much 
work.  It  i*J|Mk  relationship  between  labor  and  management  per- 
haps, not  nmBppanese  people. 

I  thank^9»a,ll  for  your  solid,  good  testimony.  We  will  be  work- 
ing on  this^regtelation  throughout  the  next  few  weeks.  If  you  have 
any  additional  materials  you  would  like  to  submit,  send  it  to  us 
wrthin  the  next  10  legislative  days  as  we  will  have  the  record  open 
during  that  time. 

I  want  to  thank  alt  of  you  for  your  patience  and  contribution. 
'  I  will  ask  Ms.  Jean  Wilkins  Dember  to  speak  now.  I  want  to 
thank  her  for  her  cooperation  and  patience. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEAN  WILKINS  DEMBER,  MEMBER,  NEW  YORK 

STATE  COMMINITY  ACTION  BOARD  MEMBERS 
Ms.  Dember.  I  am  disappointed  Mr.  Hawkins  is  not  here  present- 
ly I  actually  feet,  as  a  community  person,  that  courtesy  could  have 
been  offered  tp  me. 

Mr.  Weiss.  He  will  read  the  statement. 

Ms.  Dember.  I  was  asked  to  attend  this  hearing  and  to  alert  com- 
munity people  around  the  State,  which  I  did.  I,  called  the  New  York 
State  Community  Action  Board  Members'  alliance  office  in  Albany, 
They  were  not  aware  of  it.  I  called  Big  Red,  which  is  a  black  news- 
paper and  called  the  Amsterdam  News.  They  didn't  have  it.  I 
called  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  for  Nassau  and  Suffolk, 
and^lhey  were  not  apprised  of  this  hearing  either. 

I<fcm  anxious  to  reenforce  concern  that  community  advisory 
groups  be  participants  in  final  decisionmaking  when  these  funds 
are  discussed. 

If  you  notice,  an  all  essentially  white  male  panel  could  come  up 
and  make  a  presentation  for  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  Puerto  Rico.  The  fact  there  was  a  Puerto  Rican  gentle- 
man and  no  black  from  the  suburban  counties  is  incredible.  As  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Community  Action  Board  Mem- 
bers, I  am  always  aware  of  the  disproportionate  amounts  of  blacks 
unemployed  and  browns  who  are  incarcerated.  They  are  incarcerat- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  fact  they  cannot  get  jobs  by  these  very  same 
companies  who  have  discriminated  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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We  are  talking  about  a  popul^ion  that  came  out  of  slavery,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  as  well  as  the  blacks  in  this  country;  what  tanta- 
mount*} to  genocid^  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  speak  more  specifically  to  my  experience  in  going 
around  as  a  community  action  board  member  and. then  particularly 
in  Suffolk  County  in  which  I  reside. 

As  far  as  the  New  York  State  situation  is  concerned,  I  mentioned 
to  you  the  problems  of  discrimination  that  employees  find  wherev- 
er they  work  and  that  one  could  say  they  don't  want  to  pick  up 
social  problems  which  this  society  and  the  corporate  structure  built 
into  our  life— they  built  discrimination  into  our  life.  We  come  into 
the  world  having  to  learn  to  deal  with  it. 

We  did  run  a  program  in  Suffolk  County  for  hardcore  unem- 
ployed people  to  prepare  persons  to  work  for  the  Internal  Revenue  K 
Service.  The  NAACr  had  to  sue  for  the  right  to  bring  about  some 
integration  of  the  staff  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  They  had 
to  sue  in  order  to  get  housing  in  Brookhaven  Town  so  people  would 
be  able  to  live  where  they  worked  when  a  major  Federal  program 
came  into  the  area,  ' 

We  found  in  that  program  counseling  was  critical  to  those  per- 
sons because  of  their  severely  traumatized  life;  not  that  they  didn't 
want  to  work  but  that  they  had  experienced  police  brutality,  racial 
discrimination,  pushed  out  from  school,  and  racial  rejection,  In 
fact,  we  were  not  even  depicted  in  the  textbooks.  Can  you  imagine 
the  little  black  child  learning  to  read  whose  picture  was  not  even 
in  the  textbook? 

You  have  these  young  persons  beaten  by  the  police,  where  they 
were  pushed  out  of  school  finally  and  pushed  out  of  a  job.  Accorti-. 
ing  to  their  experience  with  whyte  racist  society,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. A  stipend  is  critical.  This  young  person  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  sustain  himself  in  a  job  training  situation. 

"We  "had  only  one  person  drop  out  of  our  hardcore  training  pro- 
gram because  we  guaranteed  a  job  at  the  end.  It  was  come-and-get 
training  for  a  job  th^t  does  exist  because  the  IRS  is  moving  here.  It 
was  an  extremely  viable  program  running  for  3  years  and  then  it 
was  defunded. 

To  observe  the  work  by  the  Bushwick  Family  Service  Center 
which  was  under  the  el  on  Broadway,  that  program  ran  for  H  years. 
The  director  put  her  own  money  into  it  when  that  program  was 
threatened  with  defunding.  It  is  now  closed.  It  endeavored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youth  in  that  area  as  well  as  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. 

The  WIN  program  was  good  at  first,  when  the  fcupoort  moneys 
for  day  care  and  transportation  were  available  When  those 
moneys  were  withdrawn,  it  became  less  important. 

In  the  community  in  which  I  live,  which  is  in  North  Amttyville, 
which  borders  on  the  Nassau  County  line  in  Suffolk  County,  we 
have  found  while  we  had  CETA  with  us  we  had  black  employees  in 
our  council  When  CETA  left,  the  staff  turned  all  whtte.  That  is  an 
observable  "phenomena  I  experienced  myself. 

To  fcet  specific  about1  Suffolk  County,  historically  Suffolk  County 
has  been  an  underemployer  of  black  and  Hispanic  persons  in  any 
capacity  In  my  role  as  a  member  of  the  economic  opportunity 
council,  attending  the  meetings  all  over  the  State,  we  had  one 
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meeting  with  planners  of  counties,  they  were  all  white  males.  How 
can  we  bridge  the  communication  gap  with  people  who  are  system- 
atically not  going  to  dialog  with  u& about  teal  particip^iorv 

In  the  fifties,  an  Organization  of  black  men  called  l*p(  K  fought 
Lou  Tempera  for  parity  in  jobs.  The  hometown  plan  now  inplace 
for  construction  has  made  but  small  impact  on  the  emplojjnenVof 
black  people  in  this  field  Whatever  is  being  built  on  Ixing  IslaNd 
does  not  include  a  fair  percentage  of  blacks 

We  are  disproportionately  represented  in  tjie  prison  population. 
Our  youth  are  pushed  out  of  school  and  misrepresented  The  police 
brutality  of  our  young  people  continues  you  would  never  know 
that  we  are  not  in  the  midst  of  the  southern  KKK  belt,  where  up- 
state prison  guards  are  allowed  to  belong  to  the  KKK  and  the 
meeting  notices  of  the  KKK  are  published  in  the  newspaper  just  as 
if  it  was  a  ladies'  sewing  circle 

*J^dont  know  where  these  gentlemen  come  from   It  is  not  I  ara- 

dise  l/ost  ,  • 

The  black  and  brown  people  are  especially  targeted  for  terror- 
ism The  CKTA  pn>gram  has  experienced  consistent  freezes  in  Suf- 
folk Countv  which  cut  the  most  effective  Outreach  to  the  first  of- 
fender and  the  recently  released  offender,  wtych  program  Camille 
Smith  was  running  This  program  was  piqued  by  the  freeze  and 
he  had. to  let  inmate  employees  go.  Dissatisfaction  grew  among 
these  employees  and  they  blamed  Mr  Smith,  and  in  the  long  run 
what  happened  was  he  lost  even  has  private  funding,  which  was  the 
Cniversalist  support  that  was  funding  him 

Private*  and  public  support  for  this  excellent  program  was  discon- 
tinued  That  was  about  the  only  black  administrator  ih  Suffolk 

County  •  *  . 

The'  local  economic  opportunity  council  had  great  difficulties 
with  management,  and  the  local  "department  of  labor  under  Lou 
Tempera  never  fullv  worked  with  them  to  bring  employment  serv- 
ices up  to  par  Very  few  proposals  were  granted  Through  the  most 
strident  political  fight,  we  have  beHi  able  to  decentralize  social 
services,  but  not  the  department  of  labor 

Mr  Temper*  is  under  indirtmenteurh  Suffolk  County  lor  alleged 
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Minorities  never  have  their  fair  share  of  administrative  or  train- 
ing slots  The  labor  department  offices  are  far  from  the  black  com- 
munities) and  are  in  remote  areas  Transportation  is  extremely 
spotty  Civil  service  tests  are  held  in  remote  areas,  in  essentially 
all  white  towns 

Strict  review  of  the  Suffolk  County  employment  situation  will 
bear  this  out  We  urge  thorough  investigation  of  employment  in 
this  countv  .  . 

Institutions  have  used  all-white  staffs  and  have  no  sensitivity  to 
poor  people  I  have  watched  the  way  they  hold  their  tests  Civil 
service  does  not  show  significant  percentages  of  nonwhitos 

As  we  have  experienced  the  withdrawal  of  CKTA.  we  have  expe- 
rienced X he  withdrawal  of  jobs  in  the  white-collar^ sector  for  black 
and  Hispanic  people  In  spite  of  mismanagement.  C  KTA  offered  the 
first  of  many  opportunities  to  crack  the  offices  of  local  government 
for  nonwhites  in  this  country  Many  of  these  nor\white  persons  are 
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out  of  work.  Agencies  have  become  all  white  in  staff  again  o^$how 
only  the  barest  token  of  employment. 

,  The  group  making  the  highest  movement  is  white  women  and, 
believe  me,  they  don't  relate  to  our  situation.  This  pertains  in  the 
local  cable  television  situation,  chahnel  21.  Suffolk  County  needs 
severe  scrutiny  if  black  and  Hispanic  workers  are  going  to  make  it. 

We  need  to  be  part  of  the  final  decisionmaking  as  part  of  the 
community,  and  we  came  to  o„ur  historical  position  not  because  we 
didn't  want  to  work,  but  because  of  250  years  of  slavery,  Brutality, 
lynching,  rape,  and  murder.  "... 

Mr.  Wfiss.  Thank  you! 

I  afn  going  to  ask  by  unanimous  consent  that  the  opening  state- 
ment that  I  made  be  part  of  the  record. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities  stands/ re- 
cessed, adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thank  you.  , 

[Whereupon,  at  3:40  p.m./ the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


